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Vol.  XI.  "  Caeed  doeth  yb  encilion."  Paet  1. 

THE    PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS   IN  WALES. 

By  J.  RoMiLLY  Allen,  r.S.A.  (Soot.)* 


In  addressing  a  cultured  audience  such  as  the  one 
assembled  here  this  evening,  it  will  perhaps  hardly  be 
necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  remains 
with  which  every  part  of  Wales  abounds.  The  educated 
classes  in  most  civilized  communities  recognize  the  value  of 
accumulated  knowledge  derived  from  the  past  as  an  instru- 
ment of  progress  in  the  future,  and  they  understand  that 
the  demolition  of  any  ancient  monument  means  the  cutting 
off  for  ever  of  a  possible  source  of  information  as  to  the 
history  of  man  at  the  particular  period  when  the  monument 
was  erected. 

The  mere  recognition  of  this  principle  by  the  cultured 
few,  however,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  its  recognition  by 
the  many,  nor  does  it  amount  to  putting  the  principle  into 
practice.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
opinion  of  the  minority  may  best  make  itself  felt  throughout 

^  Bead  before  the  Society  on  Wednesday,  March  12th,  1890. 
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the  whole  community^  and  what  are  the  most  efficient  prac- 
tical means  that  can  be  adopted  for  ensuring  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  monuments  throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the 
subject^  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
various  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments  in  the  past^  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  causes  which  tend  to  their 
destruction.  The  escape  of  many  pre-historic  remains  is 
due  to  their  being  situated  on  waste  land  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plough ;  but,  as  the  area  of  cultivation  in- 
creases year  by  year,  their  risk  of  removal  increases  like- 
wise. The  great  and  often  useless  labour  that  would  be 
entailed  in  levelling  the  more  important  earthworks  and 
tumuli  has  generally  proved  their  best  protection.  Bespect 
for  the  dead  has  no  doubt  prevented  many  a  sepulchral 
cairn  from  being  interfered  with;  and  even  where  this 
feeling  is  not  so  strong  as  it  should  be,  the  peasantry  in 
most  districts  have,  or  had,  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  evil 
consequences  that  would  be  certain  to  follow  if  a  stone  or 
other  object  round  which  superstitions  have  gathered  were 
removed.  There  are,  indeed,  authentic  instances  of  violent 
thunderstorms  having  interrupted  the  labours  of  some  en- 
thusiastic barrow-opener,  and  compelled  him  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  such  manifestations  being  looked  upon  by  the 
common  people  as  judgments  from  Heaven.  Many  remains, 
such  as  Roman  pavements,  owe  their  preservation  to  being 
covered  with  the  debris  of  fallen  buildings  and  earth. 
Other  monuments  have  continued  to  exist  on  account  of 
their  usefulness  when  applied  to  an  entirely  different  object 
from  that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  End- 
less instances  could  be  given  of  crosses  broken  up  and  built 
into  walls,  of  inscribed  pillar-stones  utilized  as  gate-posts, 
bridges  over  streams,  stands  for  sun-dials,  lintels  of  win- 
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dows,  quoin-stones ;  and  in  one  case  an  inscribed  stone  was 
found  employed  as  a  mangle-weight.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  curious  c£kses  was  that  of  an  Ogham-inscribed  stone^ 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  kept  by  its  finder 
not  because  it  was  inscribed,  but  because  he  was  a  collector 
of  oddly-shaped  stones,  and  the  one  in  question  resembled 
a  coffin. 

Now,  as  to  the  destructive  agencies.  First  and  foremost 
we  have  the  process  of  natural  decay  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  sometimes  accelerated  by  such  sudden  catastrophes 
as  earthquakes,  floods,  or  strokes  of  lightning.  War  has 
always  been  a  fertile  source  of  danger  to  all  buildings, 
whether  new  or  old ;  and  country  people  are  never  tired  of 
attributing  their  destruction  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who, 
although  he  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  gets  much 
undeserved  abuse  for  things  he  never  did.  For  one  building 
that  was  injured  in  the  Civil  Wars  a  hundred  have  disap- 
peared altogether  on  account  of  the  materials  having  been 
carted  away  for  the  "erection  of  more  modern  structures. 
For  instance,  the  village  of  Avebury  is  almost  entirely  built 
out  of  the  megalithic  remains  by  the  ruins  of  which  it  is  now 
surrounded.  Agricultural  operations,  as  they  encroach  upon 
the  waste  lands,  generally  sweep  away  every  ancient  stone 
and  earthwork  that  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  plough. 
Lastly,  the  fool  who  destroys  through  ignorance,  the  vandal 
through  wilful  stupidity,  and  the  iconoclast  through  religious 
zeal— these,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us;  but  perhaps 
the  most  destructive  of  all  agencies  is  the  small  boy,  more 
especially  when  armed  with  a  stone.  It  is  said  that  if  boys' 
physical  powers  were  at  all  proportionate  to  their  love  of 
doing  mischief,  the  human  race  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

And  now  let  us  come  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question, 
and  see  what  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  stem  the 
tide  of  destruction.    I  believe  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  was 
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the  first  person  who  endeavoured  to  wake  the  public  con- 
science with  a  view  to  legislating  upon  the  subject,  and  in 
1882  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments 
was  passed  through  Parliament  chiefly  by  his  instrumen- 
tality. This  Bill,  commonly  known  as  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Act,  differs  from  the  one  originally  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  in  not  being  compulsory  in  the  case  of  the 
more  important  monuments.  The  chief  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  the  form  it  was  passed  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  enable  the  owner  of  any  ancient  monument,  by 
deed  under  his  hand,  to  constitute  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  its  guardians ;  the  owner  by  doing  so  relinquishing 
no  right  which  he  previously  possessed  with  regard  to  the 
monument,  except  that  of  being  able  to  destroy  it ;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Works,  on  the  other  hand,  to  maintain 
(i.e.,  fence  in,  cover  in,  cleanse  or  repair)  the  monument  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government. 

(2)  To  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  purchase 
any  ancient  monument. 

(3)  To  enable  owners  to  bequeath  ancient  monuments  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Works. 

(4)  To  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  appoint 
one  or  more  Inspectors  of  ancient  monuments. 

(5)  To  enable  local  magistrates  to  punish  with  a  fine  of 
51.  or  one  month's  imprisonment  any  person  convicted  of 
injuring  or  defacing  an  ancient  monument. 

(6)  To  enable  other  ancient  monuments  to  be  added  to 
the  schedule. 

The  Act  concludes  with  the  following  definition  of  an 
ancient  monument : — "  The  expression  '  ancient  monuments 
to  which  this  Act  applies '  means  the  monuments  described 
in  the  schedule  hereto,  and  any  other  monuments  of  a  like  cha- 
racter of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Works  at  the  request 
of  the  owners  thereof  may  consent  to  become  guardians ;  and 
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'  ancient  monument '  includes  the  site  of  such  monument, 
and  such  portion  of  the  land  adjoining  the  same  as  may  be 
required  to  fence,  cover  in,  or  otherwise  preserve  from  injury 
the  monuments  standing  on  such  site,  also  the  means  of 
access  to  such  monument/' 

The  schedule  referred  to  is  a  list  of  68  ancient  monuments, 
of  which  26  are  in  England,  3  in  Wales,  21  in  Scotland,  and 
18  in  Ireland. 

I  do  not  know  by  whom  this  schedule  was  compiled,  or 
upon  what  principle  its  author  went  in  making  the  particular 
selection  of  monuments  given,  as  many  important  specimens, 
and  even  classes  of  remains,  are  entirely  omitted.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  diflSculty  of  defining  and 
dating  the  various  classes  of  monuments  by  giving  a  series 
of  typical  examples  of  each  kind  without  any  sort  of  arrange- 
ment.    The  monuments  included  comprise  : — 

Tumuli,  chambered  and  otherwise ; 

Megalithic  remains,  such  as  stone  circles  and  cromlechs ; 

Camps,  dykes,  and  other  military  earthworks ; 

Vitrified  forts ; 

Ancient  British  villages  and  hut  circles ; 

Scottish  Brochs  or  Pictish  Towers ; 

Irish  Eath  Caves ; 

Eude  pillar-stones  with    Ogham    inscriptions  or  incised 
crosses ; 

Crosses  of  the  9bh  and  10th  centuries  with  Hibemo-Saxon 
ornament  or  inscriptions. 
Eoman  and  .Mediaeval  antiquities  appear  to  be  excluded 
altogether. 

I  think  the  schedule  in  its  present  shape  is  rather  mis- 
leading, and  requires  careful  revision. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  was  put  into  operation  soon 
after  it  was  passed.  The  first  thing  was  to  appoint  an 
Inspector,  and  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made 
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than  General  Pitt  Rivers,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  advance  the  studies  of  anthropology  and  archeaology, 
both  by  the  numerous  costly  excavations  he  has  undertaken 
and  by  opening  to  the  public  the  magnificent  museum  which 
bears  his  name  at  Oxford.  In  recording  what  has  been 
done  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments  has  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  induce  owners  to  take 
advantage  of  the  measure;  and  if  the  progress  made  has 
not  been  so  rapid  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  is  due 
to  the  apathy  of  the  public,  the  scant  encouragement 
given  by  the  Government  to  the  scheme,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  fact  of  its  being  only  permissive  in  its 
operation  instead  of  compulsory.  Notwithstanding  the 
various  difficulties  that  have  had  to  be  contended  with, 
a  very  fair  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  eight  years  the  Act  has  been  in  operation.  In  his 
address  to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British 
Association  during  the  meeting  at  Bath  in  1888,  General 
Pitt  Rivers  reviewed  the  working  of  the  Act  up  to  that 
time.  With  regard  to  the  permissive  nature  of  the  Act,  he 
says: — '^A  Permissive  Act  naturally  implies  that  there  is 
some  one  in  the  country  who  desires  to  make  use  of  it ; 
whereas,  as  a  fact,  no  owner  has  voluntarily  offered  any 
monument  to  be  put  under  the  Act,  except  one  (Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell),  to  whom  I  shall  refer  presently;  all  have  had  to 
be  sought  out  and  asked  to  accept  the  Act,  and  of  the 
owners  of  scheduled  monuments  the  larger  number  have 
refused.*^ 

A  map  accompanies  the  address  as  printed  in  the  Report 
of  the  British  Association,  showing  the  monuments  that  had 
been  placed  under  the  Act  up  to  1887.  They  are  3G  in 
number,  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  although  there  are  fewer  in  Wales  than  else- 
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where.  The  Irish  monuments  are  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Irish  Office  of  Works,  and  therefore  do  not  concern 
us.  Of  the  36  monuments  under  the  Act,  24  were  in  the 
original  schedule,  and  12  added  since,  thus  : — 

No.  of  montunents     No.  of  monuments  No.  of  monuments 

in  original  in  original  Bchedole  added  to  original 

schedule.  placed  nnder  the  schedule  and 

Act.  placed  under  Act. 

England       .        .        27  14  4 

Wales   ...  3  1  0 

Scotland      .        .        21  9   '  8 

General  Pitt  Rivers  thinks  that  the  present  Act  would  be 
improved  if  the  Government  were  not  made  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  the  monuments  in  the  schedule, 
because  the  Treasury  always  endeavour  to  curtail  expendi- 
ture, and  therefore  additions  to  the  list  are  not  as  a  rule 
encouraged.  He  also  deplores  the  fact  that  the  archeao- 
logical  societies  throughout  the  country  have  not  rendered 
him  more  assistance.  He  says : — "  At  present  local  archaso- 
logists  wash  their  hands  of  the  matter^  thinking  there  is  a 
Government  Inspector  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the 
monuments.  This  is  a  mistake;  the  proper  function  of  the 
Inspector  is  simply  to  look  after  the  monuments  that  are 
included,  and  to  advise  the  Commissioners — ^not  to  obtain 
new  monuments  for  the  Act.  I  have  done  so  because  I  was 
charged  in  a  special  manner  with  the  organization  and 
working  of  the  Act  on  its  first  introduction,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  proper  functions  of  the  Inspector.  I  have  done  it  as  a 
private  individual,  and  any  other  private  individual  may  do 
the  same.*' 

It  is  a  great  pity,  I  think,  that  the  local  archeaological 
societies  have  not  done  more  to  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  ancient  monuments,  but  the  fact  is  that  not  much  help 
can  be  expected  in  this  quarter,  because  if  any  society  is 
written  to  on  the  subject  the  letter  is  laid  before  its  council, 
and,  after  some  complimentary  remarks,  perhaps  an  abstract 
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resolution  is  passed^  and  there  the  matter  drops^  without 
any  practical  good  resulting  from  it. 

What  is  most  urgently  required  at  present  is  some 
machinery  for  communicating  with  the  owners  of  monuments, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act,  and. 
also  for  finding  out  v^hat  monuments  in  each  district  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  deal  with.  General  Pitt  Rivers 
has  suggested  the  formation  of  voluntary  local  committees 
for  these  purposes,  several  of  which  have  already  been  set 
on  foot  in  England  and  Scotland  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  A  committee  at  Aberdeen  has  secured  two  sculp- 
tured stones  at  Dyce ;  another  in  Forfarshire  has  obtained 
two  crosses  at  Aberlemno ;  and  others  have  commenced 
operations  in  Fifeshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wilts.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  General  Pitt  Rivers^  plan*: — 
*'  Committees  to  be  formed  wherever  a  suitable  number  of 
persons  can  be  got  together  with  sufficient  enthusiasm  to 
prevent  their  minding  an  occasional  snub  from  the  owners 
of  the  monuments.  The  area  to  be  supervised  by  each 
committee  to  depend  upon  the  possibilities  of  action  in 
each  case.  Committees  can  be  multiplied  later  on  if  they 
succeed.  The  committees  to  find  out  the  monuments  most 
worthy  of  protection,  and  to  apply  to  the  owners  to  allow 
them  to  be  protected.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
assistance  from  Government,  then  to  get  the  owners  to 
put  the  monuments  under  the  Act,  explaining  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  nature  of  the  Act,  and  showing  that 
private  ownership  is  not  interfered  with  by  it.  When 
these  necessary  preliminaries  are  completed,  and  the  owner 
consents,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments  is  referred 
to.  He  goes  down  as  soon  as  circumstances  admit  of  it, 
and  takes  plans,  sections,  drawings,  and  perhaps  even  a 

'  As  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  dated 
October  16th,  1889. 
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model  of  the  monument,  and  reports  to  the  Office  of  Works. 
The  First  Commissioner  will  then  decide  what  sum,  if  any, 
is  to  be  granted  in  aid  of  the  protection  of  the  monument. 
The  committee  then  carries  out  the  work,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  which,  or  as  soon  after  as  may  be  convenient,  H.M. 
Inspector  goes  down  again  and  examines  and  reports  to 
the  First  Commissioner.  A  local  subscription  to  be  raised 
before  applying  for  Government  aid.  The  committee 
acting  in  aid  of  the  Government  undertaking  will  be 
possessed  of  a  certain  status  in  dealing  with  the  owners, 
subject  of  course  to  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  in  all  cases  in  which  Government 
aid  is  applied  for.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  it  will 
not  be  found  necessary  to  apply  to  H.M.  Inspector  at  all, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Inspector  finds  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  of  protection  can  be  done  without  referring  to 
the  Office  of  Works.  Where  it  is  thought  advisable  by 
the  committees,  a  joint  or  simultaneous  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  owner  by  the  committee  and  the  Inspector,  by 
which  means  both  local  and  Government  influence  would 
be  brought  to  bear."  I  think  that  every  one  will  agree 
that  the  plan  thus  sketched  out  is  a  very  admirable  one, 
and  should  be  applied  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the 
case  of  Wales.  Looking  at  the  schedule  at  the  end  of  the 
Act  it  will  be  seen  that  only  three  ancient  monuments  are 
included  out  of  the  whole  of  Wales,  namely,  the  Chambered 
Tumulus  at  Pl&s  Newydd,  in  Anglesey,  Arthur's  Quoit 
Cromlech,  in  Gower,  and  Pentre  Evan  Cromlech,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire. Out  of  these  only  the  last  mentioned  has  been 
placed  under  the  Act  by  Lord  Kensington. 

Now,  as  Wales  is  as  rich  as,  if  not  richer  than  England 
in  ancient  remains  of  every  kind,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  open  for  getting  more  monuments  in  this  part 
of  Great  Britain  placed  under  the  Act.     But  before  this 
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THE    PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS  IN  WALES. 

By  J.  RoMiLLY  Allen,  r.S.A.  (Scot.)* 


In  addressing  a  cultured  audience  such  as  the  one 
assembled  here  this  evening,  it  will  perhaps  hardly  be 
necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  remains 
with  which  every  part  of  Wales  abounds.  The  educated 
classes  in  most  civilized  communities  recognize  the  value  of 
accumulated  knowledge  derived  from  the  past  as  an  instru- 
ment of  progress  in  the  future,  and  they  understand  that 
the  demolition  of  any  ancient  monument  means  the  cutting 
off  for  ever  of  a  possible  source  of  information  as  to  the 
history  of  man  at  the  particular  period  when  the  monument 
was  erected. 

The  mere  recognition  of  this  principle  by  the  cultured 
few,  however,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  its  recognition  by 
the  many,  nor  does  it  amount  to  putting  the  principle  into 
practice.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
opinion  of  the  minority  may  best  make  itself  felt  throughout 

^  Eead  before  the  Society  on  Wednesday,  March  12th,  1890. 
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the  whole  commonity,  and  what  are  the  most  efficient  prac- 
tical means  that  can  be  adopted  for  ensuring  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  monuments  throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the 
subject^  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
various  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments  in  the  past^  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  causes  which  tend  to  their 
destruction.  The  escape  of  many  pre-historic  remains  is 
due  to  their  being  situated  on  waste  land  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plough ;  but^  as  the  area  of  cultivation  in- 
creases year  by  year,  their  risk  of  removal  increases  like- 
wise. The  great  and  often  useless  labour  that  would  be 
entailed  in  levelling  the  more  important  earthworks  and 
tumuli  has  generally  proved  their  best  protection.  Respect 
for  the  dead  has  no  doubt  prevented  many  a  sepulchral 
cairn  from  being  interfered  with;  and  even  where  this 
feeling  is  not  so  strong  as  it  should  be,  the  peasantry  in 
most  districts  have,  or  had,  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  evil 
consequences  that  would  be  certain  to  follow  if  a  stone  or 
other  object  round  which  superstitions  have  gathered  were 
removed.  There  are,  indeed,  authentic  instances  of  violent 
thunderstorms  having  interrupted  the  labours  of  some  en- 
thusiastic barrow-opener,  and  compelled  him  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  such  manifestations  being  looked  upon  by  the 
common  people  as  judgments  from  Heaven.  Many  remains, 
such  as  Roman  pavements,  owe  their  preservation  to  being 
covered  with  the  debris  of  fallen  buildings  and  earth. 
Other  monuments  have  continued  to  exist  on  account  of 
their  usefulness  when  applied  to  an  entirely  difierent  object 
from  that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  End- 
less instances  could  be  given  of  crosses  broken  np  and  built 
into  walls,  of  inscribed  pillar-stones  utilized  as  gate-posts, 
bridges  over  streams,  stands  for  sun-dials,  lintels  of  win- 
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dows,  quoin-stones ;  and  in  one  case  an  inscribed  stone  was 
fouod  employed  as  a  mangle-weight.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  curious  cases  was  that  of  an  Ogham-inscribed  stone^ 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  kept  by  its  finder 
not  because  it  was  inscribed,  but  because  he  was  a  collector 
of  oddly-shaped  stones,  and  the  one  in  question  resembled 
a  coffin. 

Now,  as  to  the  destructive  agencies.  First  and  foremost 
we  have  the  process  of  natural  decay  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  sometimes  accelerated  by  such  sudden  catastrophes 
as  earthquakes,  floods,  or  strokes  of  lightning.  War  has 
always  been  a  fertile  source  of  danger  to  all  buildings, 
whether  new  or  old;  and  country  people  are  never  tired  of 
attributing  their  destruction  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who, 
although  he  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  gets  much 
undeserved  abuse  for  things  he  never  did.  For  one  building 
that  was  injured  in  the  Civil  Wars  a  hundred  have  disap- 
peared altogether  on  account  of  the  materials  having  been 
carted  away  for  the  erection  of  more  modern  structures. 
For  instance,  the  village  of  Avebury  is  almost  entirely  built 
out  of  the  megalithic  remains  by  the  ruins  of  which  it  is  now 
surrounded.  Agricultural  operations,  as  they  encroach  upon 
the  waste  lands,  generally  sweep  away  every  ancient  stone 
and  earthwork  that  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  plough. 
Lastly,  the  fool  who  destroys  through  ignorance,  the  vandal 
through  wilful  stupidity,  and  the  iconoclast  through  religious 
zeal— these,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us;  but  perhaps 
the  most  destructive  of  all  agencies  is  the  small  boy,  more 
especially  when  armed  with  a  stone.  It  is  said  that  if  boys' 
pliysical  powers  were  at  all  proportionate  to  their  love  of 
doing  mischief,  the  human  race  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

And  now  let  us  come  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question, 
and  see  what  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  stem  the 
tide  of  destruction.     I  believe  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  was 
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the  first  person  who  endeavoured  to  wake  the  public  con- 
science with  a  view  to  legislating  upon  the  subject,  and  in 
1882  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments 
was  passed  through  Parliament  chiefly  by  his  instrumen- 
tality. This  Bill,  commonly  known  as  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Act,  differs  from  the  one  originally  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  in  not  being  compulsory  in  the  case  of  the 
more  important  monuments.  The  chief  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  the  form  it  was  passed  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  enable  the  owner  of  any  ancient  monument,  by 
deed  under  his  hand,  to  constitute  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  its  guardians ;  the  owner  by  doing  so  relinquishing 
no  right  which  he  previously  possessed  with  regard  to  the 
monument,  except  that  of  being  able  to  destroy  it ;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Works,  on  the  other  hand,  to  maintain 
(i.e.,  fence  in,  cover  in,  cleanse  or  repair)  the  monument  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government. 

(2)  To  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  purchase 
any  ancient  monument. 

(3)  To  enable  owners  to  bequeath  ancient  monuments  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Works. 

(4)  To  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  appoint 
one  or  more  Inspectors  of  ancient  monuments. 

(5)  To  enable  local  magistrates  to  punish  with  a  fine  of 
51,  or  one  month's  imprisonment  any  person  convicted  of 
injuring  or  defacing  an  ancient  monument. 

(6)  To  enable  other  ancient  monuments  to  be  added  to 
the  schedule. 

The  Act  concludes  with  the  following  definition  of  an 
ancient  monument : — "  The  expression  '  ancient  monuments 
to  which  this  Act  applies '  means  the  monuments  described 
in  the  schedule  hereto,  and  any  other  monuments  of  a  like  cha- 
racter of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Works  at  the  request 
of  the  owners  thereof  may  consent  to  become  guardians ;  and 
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'  ancient  monument  ^  includes  the  site  of  such  monument, 
and  such  portion  of  the  land  adjoining  the  same  as  may  be 
required  to  fence,  cover  in,  or  otherwise  preserve  from  injury 
the  monuments  standing  on  such  site,  also  the  means  of 
access  to  such  monument." 

The  schedule  referred  to  is  a  list  of  68  ancient  monuments, 
of  which  26  are  in  England,  3  in  Wales,  21  in  Scotland,  and 
18  in  Ireland. 

I  do  not  know  by  whom  this  schedule  was  compiled,  or 
upon  what  principle  its  author  went  in  making  the  particular 
selection  of  monuments  given,  as  many  important  specimens, 
and  even  classes  of  remains,  are  entirely  omitted.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  diflSculty  of  defining  and 
dating  the  various  classes  of  monuments  by  giving  a  series 
of  typical  examples  of  each  kind  without  any  sort  of  arrange- 
ment.    The  monuments  included  comprise  : — 

Tumuli,  chambered  and  otherwise ; 

Megalithic  remains,  such  as  stone  circles  and  cromlechs ; 

Camps,  dykes,  and  other  military  earthworks  ; 

Vitrified  forts ; 

Ancient  British  villages  and  hut  circles ; 

Scottish  Brochs  or  Pictish  Towers  ; 

Irish  Bath  Caves ; 

Budo  pillar-stones  with    Ogham    inscriptions  or  incised 
crosses ; 

Crosses  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  with  Hibemo-Saxon 
ornament  or  inscriptions. 
Boman  and  .Medisdval  antiquities  appear  to  be  excluded 
altogether. 

I  think  the  schedule  in  its  present  shape  is  rather  mis- 
leading, and  requires  careful  revision. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  was  put  into  operation  soon 
after  it  was  passed.  The  first  thing  was  to  appoint  an 
Inspector,  and  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made 
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historical  ignorance  of  the  English  rural  population.  But 
it  is  just  that  little  knowledge  which  leads  the  good  man 
astray:  he  has  heard  that  gwy  is  the  old  Welsh  for 
'  water ' ' — at  once  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Cyn-wy  * 
or  Conway  is  '  the  first  water/  Ail-vyy  or  Elwy  '  the  second 
water,'  and  Dyfrdwy  or  Trydedd-wy  (this  is  a  little  awk- 
ward, but  the  theory  must  not  be  sacrificed)  is  'the  third 
water.'  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  I  have  propounded  to 
me,  in  all  seriousness,  by  persons  of  good  general  intelli- 
gence, explanations  of  place-names  not  a  whit  less  ridiculous 
than  that  of  the  ''three  waters/* 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  there  seems  to  be  some  pro- 
spect of  our  having  in  time  a  science  of  place-names,  with 
laws  of  which  educated  people  will  recognize  the  authority. 
At  present,  I  am  afraid,  as  Mr.  Elton  says,  that  we  are 
only  just  beginning,  and  have  hardly  gained  any  clear  idea 
of  our  first  principles.  In  Words  and  Places,  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  the  only  English  book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which 
deals  systematically  with  place-names,  there  is  a  chapter 
on  what  is  called  ''  Onomatology,*'  or  the  principles  on 
which  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject  ought  to  be 
conducted.  One  feels  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  term 
employed  to  describe  the  new  science,  on  the  ground  that 
it  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  names  to  be  investi- 
gated are  pZace-names :  ''  onomatology  '*  ought  certainly  to 
include  the  analysis  of  personal  names,  a  very  interesting, 
but  an  entirely  distinct  study.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
trifle :  it  is  more  to  the  point  that  we  have  here  an  effort 
to  formulate  first  principles  for  the  new  science  in  a  manner 
not  hitherto  attempted.  I  take  the  following  to  be  the 
chief  propositions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  subject 
of  place-names : — 

1.  Every  place-name  is  significant,  i.e.,  has  an  appropriate 

*  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  artiole.        ^  See  note  (6)  at  end  of  article. 
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meaning  in  the  language  of  the  race  wliich  first  made 
use  of  it. 

2.  The  first  step  towards  ascertaining  this  meaning  is 

to  trace  the  name  back  to  the  earKest  extant  form. 

3.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  a  name  very  far 

back^  the  analogy  of  names  similarly  formed  must 
be  used  to  explain  it. 

4.  Nearly  all  names  consist  of  two  elements,  the  sub- 

stantive element  or  Orundwort,  and  the  adjective 
element  or  Bestimmungswort.    The  former  designates 
the  class,  the  latter  the  peculiarity  of  this  individual 
in  the  class.    Thus  in  Bryn  Coch,  to  take  a  Welsh 
instance,  bryn  shows  the  locality  indicated  to  be  a 
hill,  and  not  a  stream   or  valley,   coch  gives   the 
character  of  this  particular  hill,  as  a  red  or  sun- 
parched  one,  conspicuous  in  this  respect  among  the 
grassy  heights  around  it.'^ 
To  these  propositions  no  exception  can  of  course  be  taken : 
it  may,  however,  be  complained  that,  as  they  stand,  they 
are  somewhat  incomplete :   they  do  not  go  enough  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.      I   am  not   so   presumptuous   as  to 
suppose  I  can  furnish  you  with  much  better ;  but  let  me, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  what  I  have  specially  to  say 
about  Welsh  place-names,  mention  one  or  two  points  which 
seem  to  me  worth  working  out  by  the  next  student  who 
seeks  to  formulate  the  principles  of  this  study. 

Dr.  Taylor's  first  proposition,  that  names  of  places  are 
significant,  means  of  course  that  they  were  not  arbitrarily 
attached  to  localities  without  regard  to  meaning,  as  when 
names  are  given  to  children  because  they  are  hereditary  in 
the  family,  pleasing  in  sound,  or  romantic  in  association, 
and  not  because  of  any  particular  meaning  they  convey. 
A  place-name  is  a  word,  and  not  a  symbol,  just  as  personal 

*  See  note  (c)  at  end  of  article. 
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names  were  significant  words  in  more  primitive  times.  Bnt 
Canon  Taylor  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  lay  sufficient  em- 
phasis on  the  simplicity  of  early  place-names  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  modern  world,  or  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  localities  were  generally  compounded  quite 
unconsciously,  and  only  became  regular  names  after  long 
usage.  Nowadays,  there  is  about  most  name-giving  a  very 
conscious  air :  the  Arctic  explorer  who  discovers  a  new 
inlet  calls  it  '*  Jenkins  Creek,"  and  down  it  goes  on  the 
chart  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  benefactor :  the  owner  of 
the  brand-new  villa,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of 
yellow  brick  and  iron  fencing  and  privet  bushes,  has  "  The 
Elms "  inscribed  upon  his  diminutive  portals,  because  it 
looks  well  embossed  in  Old  English  characters  at  the  head 
of  his  note-paper.  Naming  is  now  very  largely  an  artificial 
process,  and  the  names  of  the  day  betray  their  unreality  by 
their  inappropriateness  or  the  awkwardness  of  their  con- 
struction. In  rural  districts,  however,  where  people  are 
less  sophisticated,  name-giving  of  the  old  type  still  goes 
on,  and  one  may  watch  a  local  name  in  the  process  of 
formation.  A  few  years  ago,  a  brick  house  of  decidedly 
aggressive  hue  was  built  in  a  neighbourhood  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire where  all  building  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
gray  stone  of  the  country.  At  once  it  became  known, 
without  any  conscious  process  of  naming,  as  Y  Ty  CSch, 
and  Ty  Coch  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  remain  until  the  end 
of  the  chapter.'  In  the  parish  of  Llanbrynmair,  again,  the 
railway  bridge  which  crosses  the  road  to  Newtown  some- 
what below  Talerddig  is  known  locally  as  Pont  Bell,  from 
the  contractor  who  carried  out  the  work,  while  on  the  same 
road,  a  little  nearer  Machynlleth,  is  Craig  Smith,  handing 
down  the  name  of  another  contractor  who  in  making  the 
road  had  to  cut  through  this  rock.      These  names  have 

*  See  note  {d)  at  end  of  article. 
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arisen  by  a  purely  natural  process :  they  were  not  imposed 
by  any  authority  from  without,  but  gained  currency  in  the 
district  because  their  appropriateness,  their  value  for  pur- 
poses  of  distinction — the  great  end  of  name-giying — was  at 
once  recognized  by  all. 

If  this  be,  then,  the  true  origin  of  local  names,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  modem  and  artificial,  it  is  clear  that 
any  suggested  explanation  of  a  place-name  must  not  only 
make  sense  in  the  language  of  the  district,  but  must  also 
be  a  form  that  is  likely  to  have  arisen  in  this  way.  Thus 
Ooitre  or  Y  Ooettref,  a  name  of  which  there  are  many 
instances  in  Wales,  cannot  mean  'the  wooden  village/ 
because  in  early  days  all  villages  were  built  of  wood,  and 
the  name  would  in  this  sense  not  have  been  distinctive. 
It  is  '  the  village  in  the  wood/  as  distinguished  from  some 
neighbouring  Vastre  or  Faesdref,  '  the  village  in  the  field/ 
Ty  Cerig  ('  Stone  House  '),  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
been  a  distinctive  name,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  extremely 
common. 

The  main  purpose  of  name-giving,  I  have  said,  is  to 
distinguish.  In  satisfying  ourselves,  however,  that  a  local 
name  fulfils  this  end,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  very 
limited  amount  of  travelling  in  early  times,  and  therefore 
the  narrow  compass  within  which  distinction  was  neces- 
sary. This  tends  to  qualify  Dr.  Taylor's  fourth  proposi- 
tion that  a  place-name  consists  of  a  substantive  and  an 
adjective  element,  the  latter  supplying  the  distinctive  idea. 
Where  only  one  object  of  its  kind  exists  in  a  district, 
clearly  no  adjective  element  is  needed  to  define  it  for  the 
untravelled  folk  of  that  district.  The  hill-fortress  of  the 
region,  for  instance,  would  be  known  to  them  as  Y  Oaer, 
and  only  if  there  were  more  than  one  in  the  vicinity  would 
it  be  necessary  to  speak  of  Y  Oaer  Fawr,  Y  Oaer  Wen,  and 
so  forth.    Names  which  originally  contained  an  adjective- 

0  2 
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element  are  often  curtailed  by  the  people  who  use  them 
daily  and  have  not  to  contrast  them  with  others  similarly 
formed.'  Thus  Penrhyn  Deudraeth  is  locally  clipped  down 
into  T  Penrhyn,  and  Portmadoc  into  Y  Port :  Tywyn  Meirio' 
nydd — ^  the  sand-flat  of  Meirionydd  ' — is  now  everywhere 
known  as  Towyn :  Y  Wem  newydd,  near  New  Quay,  one  of 
the  resting  places  of  Henry  VII.  on  his  journey  to  Bos- 
worth  Field,  is  called  simply  Y  Wem.^ 

Place-names,  being  words,  are  of  course  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws   of  language.      They  undergo   the  process 
stupidly    called   phonetic   decay :    thus    the    Demetse    of 
Roman  times  give  their  name  to  mediaBval  Dyfed.     They 
are   altered    from   forms   of  which   the   meaning    is    not 
at  once  obvious  into  those  of  which  there  are   abundant 
examples,  as  when    Olan-feiglo,   on  the   brooklet  Beigh, 
is  transformed   into  Llan-feiglo.     Similarly,   Gwynllyw-wg, 
the  realm  of  Gwynllyw  Filwr  between  Usk  and  Rhymni, 
appears    as    Gwaun-llivg,*    and    sometimes     as    Wentloog, 
though   really    having   nothing   to   do  either  with  gwaun 
or  Gwent     The  primitive  meaning  of  a  name  having  been 
forgotten,  an  explanatory  element  is  often  added  which  is 
in   fact   already  contained   in   the   original   form.      Such 
pleonastic  forms  as  salt-cellar  find  a  parallel  in  the  local 
names  Dinas  Dinlle,  Dinas  Binorwig,^  in  which  Dinas  is 
really  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Din-  element  expresses 
the  fortress-idea :    din,  however,  having  become  obsolete 
and  given  way  to  dina^,  this  was  not  perceived. 

Passing  by  the  points  in  which  place-names  simply  aflEbrd 
illustrations  of  the  general  laws  of  philology,  I  recur  to 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  names  by  an  unconscious 
process.  A  place-name  being  really  a  phrase  out  of  a 
primitive  sentence,  just  as  if  one  took  T^  C6ch  out  of  aaoh 

'  See  note  (e)  at  end  of  article.        "  See  note  (/)  at  end  of  article. 
*  See  note  {g)  at  end  of  article.        ^  See  note  (h)  at  end  of  article. 
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a  sentence  as  ^  Mae  o'n  byw  yn  y  tp  cSchy  it  is  above  all 
things  important,  if  one  would  ascertain  the  original  point 
of  a  place-name,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  its  different  elements 
at  the  time  it  first  grew  into  a  proper  name.  K  this  is 
neglected,  we  shall  go  egregiously  astray :  coming  across  a 
Tre-wem,  we  shall  conclude  that  this  gwem  or '  marshy  flat ' 
was  once  covered  by  a  thriving  market  town ;  the  name 
Cyfoeth  y  Brenin  will  precipitate  us  into  wild  speculations 
about  the  site  of  the  royal  treasury ;  it  will  puzzle  us  to 
understand  what  point  there  could  have  been  in  calling  a 
brook  Hvr-nant.^  Only  when  we  learn  that  tref  anciently 
denoted  a  village  or  hamlet,  that  cyfoeth  is  Old  Welsh  for 
'  land  or  territory,'  and  that  a  common  meaning  of  nant 
is  *  a  glen  or  valley,'  do  these  names  yield  up  to  us  their 
secret.  A  study  of  the  primitive  significations  of  the 
words  employed  in  making  place-names  is  therefore  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  analysis  of  individual  local 
names ;  and  what  I  propose  to  do  in  the  rest  of  this  paper 
is,  if  I  can,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  certain  elements  which 
enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  such  names  in  Wales. 
The  names  with  which  I  shall  deal  will  be  names  of  a 
particular  class,  those  which  denote  human  habitations,  or 
involve  the  political  and  social  organization  of  the  Old  Welsh. 
Names  expressing  merely  physical  characteristics,  such  as 
Bho8  6och,  Pennant,  Esgair  Sir,  Aberystwyth,  I  shall  not 
touch,  but  take  up  those  alone  which  testify  to  the  presence 
of  man.  In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  original  sense  of  a 
name-element,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  philology ;  but  more  real  help  will  be  gained  from 
historical  and  topographical  evidence,  from  observation  of 
the  use  of  the  term  in  ancient  Welsh  documents,  and  from 
tlie  circumstances  under  which  it  is  found  distributed  as  a 
name-element  over  the  soil.     This  must  be  the  excuse  of  a 

'  See  note  (t)  at  end  of  article. 
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student  of  history  for  invading  wliat  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  philological  preserve. 

I  begin  with  SIN  (sometimes  corruptly  DTN),  of  which 
DINA8  is  a  derivative.'  Dinas  in  modern  Welsh  is  used  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  ^  city/  but  except  in  the  case 
of  Dinas  Mawddwy,  the  diminutive  borough  of  the  commote 
of  Mawddwy,  I  know  of  no  place-name  that  would  suggest 
that  the  old  Welsh  used  the  word  in  this,  sense.  Wherever 
found  (and  it  is  a  very  common  name-element)  ^dtno^  appears 
in  connection  with  the  hill-fortress,  British  camp,  or  what- 
ever we  choose  to  call  it,  the  large  entrenched  or  stone-girt 
enclosure  set  on  the  crown  of  a  hill  which  is  so  characteristic 
a  relic  of  early  British  civilization.  Such  a  camp  you  have 
at  Pendiwew,  near  Aberystwyth,  at  Llwyn  Bryn  Dinas,  near 
Llahrhaiadr  ym  Mochnant,  and  at  Dinas  Penmaen  on  Pen- 
maen-mawr.  Dinas  Dinlle  is  a  huge  artificial  mound,  round 
which  trenches  have  been  drawn  as  around  the  sides  of  the 
hills  on  which  dinesydd  were  usually  constructed.  The 
simpler  form  DIN  has  been  obsolete  for  centuries:  the 
pleonastic  Dinas  Dinlle  occurs  in  the  Mabinogion,  showing 
that  even  thus  early  the  Welsh  had  forgotten  that  Dinlleu 
(the  old  spelling)  meant  '  Lien's  dinas/  from  the  mythical 
Lieu  (or  Llew)  Llaw  Gyffes  whose  history  is  related  in  the 
Mabinogi  of  Math  fab  Mathonwy,  As  a  name-element,  din 
is  nevertheless  still  in  many  instances  to  be  traced :  as  a 
prefix  in  Dinlle/  Dinorwig/  Dinorthin,  Dinorben  and  Dine- 
fwr*;  as  a  suffix  in  Gor-ddyn^  Matvr,  Y  Creu-ddyn/  Castell 

^  See  note  (J)  at  end  of  article.        *  See  note  (k)  at  end  of  article. 

*  See  note  (h)  at  end  of  article.        "  See  note  {t)  at  end  of  article. 

'  The  correct  form  of  this  is  Gorddin,  whence  Qorddinogt  near 
Bangor.  In  its  older  forms  wordin,  wardin,  it  is  common  over  a 
very  large  tract  of  and  adjoining  the  Welsh  border,  where  it  is 
Anglicized  into  -wardine,  -erdine,  as  in  Lugtcardine,  £llerdine,  &o. 
The  ancient  form  of  Marden-ou-ljuggwaBManrdine;  and  Sawarden 
{pronounced  Harden)  is  spelt  Haordine  in  Domesday. — Ed. 

*  Canon  Silvan  £yan8  informs  us  that  the  commote  of  this  name  in 
Cardiganshire  is  pronounced  Creuddyn,  not  Orettddin, — £d. 
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Moyddin,  T  Breiddin,  and  the  numerous  Garddens  of 
Powysland.  We  recognize  it  at  once  in  the  -DUNUM 
which  is  so  common  a  substantive-element  in  the  British 
and  Gh.ulish  place-names  handed  down  to  us  by  Roman 
historians  and  Greek  geographers.  Lyons  in  France  and 
Ley  den  in  Holland  were  originally  Lugudunum  or  Lleuddin, 
i.e.,  Din  Lieu  written  as  one  word.  There  was  Uxelodunum 
(=  yr  TJchelddin),  AugiLstodunum,  Juliodunum,  Novio- 
dunum,  Vellaunodunum,  Melodunum,  and  a  host  of  others. 
In  Britain,  Londinium  probably  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  formations :  Camulodunum,  Dunium,  Sorbiodunum,  and 
Moridunum  are  other  instances.  In  Gaul  the  places  ending 
in  'dunum  were  regular  towns  elaborately  walled  in  and 
styled  by  CaDsar  ^'  oppida  "  ;  of  Britain  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  that  author  that  it  had  no  such  cities.  ''  What  the 
Britons  call  an  '  oppidum*  (i.a,  no  doubt  a  dun  or  dinas)  is 
simply,"  he  says,  "a  portion  of  the  forest  fenced  round 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  whither  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
retiring  when  they  wish  to  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy'' 
{Bell.  Qall.,  v.  21).'  Their  diw«,  he  says  in  effect,  are  simply 
camps  of  refuge.*"  Of  the  words  used  among  the  Welsh  to 
denote  '  fort '  or  '  castle,'  din  or  dun  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  among  the  Celtic  communities,  and  it  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  primitive  Celtic  name, 
connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Celtic  civilization,  a 
time  when  the  strong  places  of  a  district  were  not  continu- 
ously inhabited,  but  only  used  as  places  of  shelter  in  time 
of  special  need.  In  Irish  dun  is  a  fort :  instances  of  its 
occurrence  in  place-names  are  Dundalhf  Dungannon^  Bun- 

^  "  Oppidnm  autem  Britanni  vocant,  qaam  silvas  impeditas  vallo 
atqne  fossA  muniemnt,  quo,  incursionis  hostinm  yitandas  caus^, 
convenire  consuerunt." — Ed. 

^®  This,  exactly  tallies  with  the  fact  that  in  two  separate  works  of 
early  date  din  is  glossed  or  translated  reeeptaculum,  which  we  mipbt 
in  English  render  by  *  a  hold.' — Ed. 
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garvan,  and  JDwndrwm."     Similarly   in   Scotland  we  have 

Bvmlartan^  ('the   Brythons'   dun'),   Dumblane,   Dumfries, 

Dimheld,^  and  Dunedin,  an  old  name  for  Edinburgh.'     As 

to  derivation,  dun  is  no  doubt  the  Celtic  representative  of 

the  old  English  tun,  modern  English  town,  and  modern 

German  Zaun,  'a  hedge.'   The  tun  (appearing  as  -^oninthe 

names  of  modern  villages)  is  the  village  settlement :  earlier 

still,  as  the  German  Zaun  and  the  Icelandic  tun  show,  it  was 

the   hedge   or   enclosure   thrown    round    the    settlement. 

Bunaim  in  Irish  also  means  *  I  enclose ' ;  here  we  get  then 

the  root-idea  which  explaius  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic 

usages.     Both  dinas  and  town  mean  '  an  enclosure ;'  but 

the  former  is  the  temporary  resort   in  time   of  danger, 

the  latter  is  the  permanently  protected  home  of  a  little 

community.' 

I  pass  on  to  a  more  diflScult  word,  viz.  OAER,  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  applied  very  generally  to  hill-fortresses  which 
might  with  equal  propriety,  so  far  as  one  sees,  have  been 
styled  dinesydd.  Thus  Yr  Hen  Gaer,  near  Bow  Street  in 
Cardiganshire,  is  a  very  fine  British  camp :  so  is  Oasr 
Drewyn  near  Corwen.  In  a  number  of  cases,  therefore, 
caer  and  dinars  do  not  seem  to  be  differentiated.  Oaer  has, 
however,  one  special  application:  it  is  very  frequently 
employed  to  indicate  the  sites  of  Roman  camps  or  cities,  a 
connection  in  which  dinas  is  never  found.*    Thus  Segontium 

"  In  Irish  Dun  Dealgan  (older  Dun  Delca),  Dun  Oeanainn,  Dun 
Oarbhain,  and  Dun  Droma. — Ed. 

*  In  Irish  or  Gaelic  Dun  Brettan,  Dun  Chaildenn  respectively. — Ed. 

'  See  note  (q)  at  end  of  article. 

'  See  note  (m)  at  end  of  article. 

^  Din,  however,  was  apparently  nsed  to  designate  a  Roman  station 
in  ComwalL  The  Roman  Voluba^  near  Gramponnd,  is  now  called 
Qolden  (anciently  written  Wulvedon  and  the  like),  the  first  part  of 
which  word  is  certainly  Voluba  (Quoloph  in  Nennias,  §  Q^\  see  Y 
Cymmrodor,  ix.  162),  and  the  second  seems  to  be  din ;  in  the  West  of 
Cornwall  it  is  hardly  likely  that  we  should  find  the  English  -ton.  The 
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IS  represented  by  Caer  yn  ArfoUy  Deva  by  CaerMeon  ar 
Ddyfrdwy,  Isca  Silurum  by  Caer-llion^  ar  Wysg,  Venta 
Silurum  by  Caer-went,  Conoviam  by  Caer-rhun,''  and  Mori- 
dunum  by  Caer-fyrddin,  Catr-sws  ®  in  Montgomeryshire  and 
Caer-gai  in  Merionethshire  were  also  Roman  stations, 
though  no  ancient  authority  has  handed  down  their  original 
names.  Caer-fyrddin  is  an  especially  interesting  name, 
showing  aa  it  does  how  Caer  came  into  use  at  a  later  period 
than  ddn,  when  proper  names  consisted  of  distinct  words  (as 
in  Din  Lieu)  and  were  no  longer  compounds  (as  in  Lugvr- 
dunum),  Morid/anum,  'the  sea-fort'  (probably),  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  older  type ;  the  Romans  no  doubt  found  a  dAin 
here — a  fortified  height — when  first  they  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Towy.  They  proceeded  to  construct  on 
the  spot  a  camp,  which  grew  into  a  city  under  the  name  of 
Morid/unum.^  This  the  Welsh  as  usual  styled  a  caer :  it 
became  Caer-forddin,  a  name  which  plainly  intimated  that 
the  Roman  caer  was  something  different  from  the  Welsh 
din.      Gradually,   the   original  meaning   of  Morddin  was 

ramparts  at  Golden  enclose  7  acres;  the  place  called  Tredenham 
(=  Tre  Dinan :  see  note  (m),  infra)  close  by  seems  also  to  refer  to 
the  Boman  station. — Ed. 

•  See  note  (/)  at  end  of  article. 

•  This  is  the  spelling  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  and  Mabinogian 
and  tallies  with  the  modem  Anglicized  Monmouthshire  pronuncia- 
tion, Carleen,  Gaerleon,  as  the  name  of  this  place,  is  believed  to  be 
an  English,  not  a  Welsh,  orthography.— Ed. 

'  Supposed  (very  reasonably)  to  be  so  called  after  Hhun  ab 
Maelgwn  Gwynedd. — Ed. 

'  Anciently  Caer  Swys,  as  in  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi's  {Gwaith,  I.  iv. 
15)  "  Dwy  Bowys  a  Chaer  Swys  wen." — Ed. 

•  The  form  given  by  Ptolemy  for  *  Carmarthen '  is  Maridunon,  The 
BAdumo  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  which  answers  in  position  to  Beaton 
in  Devonshire,  has  been  taken  to  stand  for  Ridunio  and  that  for 
Moridunio,  supposed  to  occur  in  a  half-translated  form  in  the  modem 
name.  Such  forms  as  the  prototypes  of  Welsh  mor,  Ir.  mmr,  genitive 
mara^  and  the  Latin  mare  might  be  easily  confused  by  classical 
geographers. — Ed. 
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entirely  forgotten^  antil  it  became  possible  to  connect  the 
name  of  the  spot  with  that  of  the  great  enchanter  of  Celtic 
story,  and  it  was  accordingly  altered  to  Caer-fyrddin}^ 

So  among  the  Irish  Celts,  dun  seems  to  have  been  the 
earlier  form,  and  cathair  a  new  one,  denoting  something 
diflTerent :  this  at  any  rate  is  the  conclusion  suggested  by 
such  forms  as  CcUhair  duna  iascaigh  *  (Joyce :  Irish  Names  of 
Places,  First  Series,  4th  edition,  1875,  p.  284).     Once  intro- 
duced, eaer  seems  to  have  rapidly  spread  :  as  cathair  (modem 
cahir)  it  is  common  in  Ireland  :  leer  is  the  ordinary  Breton 
word  for  a  house  or  village :  such  names  as  Carvean,  Car- 
currian,  Carwythenich,  Cargerrach,  and  Carzanticlc  testify  to 
its  extension  over  Cornwall,'  while  Carlisle^  shows  that 
in  Cumbria  the   same   custom  prevailed  as   in  Wales  of 
styling  a  Roman  station  casr.     We  have  in  this  region  the 
same    element    in   other  place-names,   such   as   Carsiairs, 
CarlukCy^  and  Carriden}     Caer  thus  appears  to  be  a  late 
word,  originally  differing  in  meaning  from  dirms,  and  mark- 
ing some  change  in  the  ancient  British  manner  of  living. 
The  precise  character  of  this  change  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine.     Little  help  is  afforded  by  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  for  caer  seems,  like  dinas,  to  have  originally 
denoted  an  enclosure.      In  spite  of  the  connection  with 
Roman  sites,  the  derivation  from  Lat.  castra,  which  some 
have  suggested,  is  hardly  tenable :  *  caer  is  rather  a  native 
word,  a  derivative  of  ^ cae-u'  to  enclose,  with  which  ^ cae'^ 
in  old  Welsh  '  a  hedge,  barrier,  or  circlet,'  is  also  connected. 
In  a  similar  way  from  arc-eo,  *  to  restrain,  confine,'  the 

^  See  note  (n)  at  end  of  article. 

*  The  Irish  name  of  Gaker  in  Tipperary. — Ed. 

*  The  commonness  of  car-  in  Cornwall,  and  its  occarrence  in  places 
where  there  seem  never  to  have  been  forts,  suggest  that  it  had  come 
to  mean  in  Cornish  '  a  house  or  village,'  jast  like  ker  in  Breton. — ^Ed. 

*  See  note  (o)  at  end  of  article.        *  See  note  (p)  at  end  of  article. 
'  See  note  (q)  at  end  of  article.        '  See  note  (r)  at  end  of  article. 
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Bomans  bad  arx,  a  fortress  or  ecier.  In  some  parts  of 
Cardigansliirey  I  am  told^  caerau  is  occasionally  nsed  for 
casa/u,  fields  ^ :  the  ase  of  caer  y  fynwent  in  the  sense  of  the 
churchyard  wa^l^  and  of  caerau  in  the  sense  of  battlements^ 
confirms  one  in  the  supposition  that  caer  means  an  enclosed 
stronghold.  Bat  what  was  the  mark  of  a  casr  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dina^  ?  The  only  answer  I  can  ofier  is  that 
a  casr  was  a  permanently  inhabited  stronghold,  whereas  the 
dinaa  never  seems  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  to  have 
denoted  more  than  a  mere  camp  of  refuge.'  Such  is  the 
conclusion  suggested  by  the  Breton  use  of  leer  for  a  village, 
and  the  application  of  the  term  to  Eoman  stations. 

CA8TELL  is  considerably  simpler  to  deal  with.  The 
Latin  castellum,  a  diminutive  of  castrum,  denoted  '  a  bastion, 
tower,  or  small  fortification.*  Adopted  by  the  Welsh  in  the 
form  castell,  it  was  applied  by  them  to  a  smaller  type  of 
stronghold  than  the  primitive  caer  or  din.  Especially  was  it 
used  to  denote  the  fortified  residences  of  the  tribal  chieftains 
who  seem  to  have  been  everywhere  in  Britain  the  political 
successors  of  the  Eomans.  These  castells  were  usually  of 
limited  area,  and  in  later  ages  often  had  walls  of  stone : 
such  were  Castell  Deganwy,  Casttll  Dolwyddelan,  Castell 
Dolbadam,  and  Castell  y  Bere  near  Towyn.  The  name  was 
still  retained  as  the  castle  grew  under  Norman  hands  into 
a  very  ambitious  structure:  after  the  substantial  castles 
of  the  Lords  Marchers  came  in  due  course  the  magnificent 
Edwardian  castles,  the  stately  towers  of  Harlech  and  Car- 

7  This  use  of  caerau  is  found  in  one  of  Lewis  Morris'  poems  in 
Diddanwch  Teuluaidd  (London,  1763),  p.  199  (at  p.  229  of  the  Car- 
narvon edition  of  1817) : 

Fe  redai  'r  Bngail  digllon, 
Heb  geisio  Pont  ar  Afon ; 
Ac  wrth  ei  bwys  y  crynnai  *r  Uawr, 

Trwy  gaerau  mawr  Tregaron. 

—Ed. 

"  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  article. 
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narvon.  Castell  had  become  by  this  time  a  general  name 
for  '  fortress/  driving  out  both  dinas  and  caer,  and  thus  we 
find  it  applied,  though  most  inappropriately,  to  the  hill- 
fortresses  of  the  primitive  period.  Cefn  y  Gastell,  near 
Breiddin  Hill,  and  Pen  y  Castell,  between  Llanidloes  and 
Llawr  y  Glyn,  are  instances  of  this  misapplication.  It 
follows  that  the  name  castell,  unlike  that  of  dinds,  never 
affords  by  itself  any  clue  to  the  character  of  the  stronghold 
of  which  it  is  the  name.' 

A  most  important  element  in  Welsh  place-names  is  TREF. 
In  modern  Welsh  tref  is  '  town,'  but  such  a  form  as  tref 
ddegwm  for  a  township  ought  at  once  to  suggest,  what  is 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  tref  has  gone  through 
the  same  change  of  meaning  as  tow7i  itself,  and  meant 
originally  a  village  settlement.  Only  thus  can  we  explain 
the  profusion  of  Tre/'-names  which  greet  us  wherever  we  turn 
in  the  map  of  Wales,  and  the  fact  that  nowhere  do  we  find 
the  form  Y  Bref,  indicating  that  the  object  described  was 
unique  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  always  forms  like  Tre- 
helyg,  Tre-iorwerth,  TJcliel-dre,  Tref-eghoys,  which  imply 
that  trefs  were  many  and  contiguous,  and  so  had  to  be 
distinguished.  Tref,  in  fact,  was  the  equivalent  in  meaning 
of  the  Old  English  -ham  and  -tan,  the  Danish  -by,  the  villa 
of  the  Middle  Ages  :  it  was  the  hamlet  of  kindred,  dwelling 
together  in  a  group  of  huts,  perhaps  at  first  in  a  single 
house,  protected  by  a  ring  fence  and  tilling  the  lands  and 
ranging  the  meadows  and  pastures  around.  The  late  Mr. 
Hubert  Lewis,  in  his  book  on  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales, 
has  very  carefully  investigated  the  origin  of  the  tref  as  a 
form  of  social  organization  :  he  connects  the  word  with  the 
Latin  tribus,^  and  takes  it  to  have  signified,  first  a  joint 
family,  held  together  until  the  fourth  generation  from  a 

'  See  note  {t)  at  end  of  article.  '  See  note  (u)  at  end  of  article. 
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common  ancestor,  then  the  rights  and  privileges  attaching 
to  membership  of  such  a  joint  family — a  usage  seen  in 
treftad,  ie.,  '  tref  or  privileges  or  inheritance  by  right  of 
one's  father ' — then  the  hamlet  occupied  by  the  joint  family, 
remaining  a  compact  settlement  even  after  by  process  of 
time  more  than  one  joint  family,  one  tref  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  or  one  gwely  in  later  language,  had  sprung  up  within 
it.  A  good  deal  of  obscurity  still  hangs  about  the  relation 
of  the  personal  tref  or  joint  family  to  the  local  tref  or 
village  :  but  the  existence  of  the  latter  under  the  name  tref 
is  undeniable,  and  is  the  only  point  about  which  we  need 
trouble  at  present.  Whatever  the  real  origin  of  the  cantref 
it  is  clear  that,  like  the  English  Hundred,  it  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  a  collection  of  one  hundred  trefs,  which  must 
therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  cantref, 
have  been  village  settlements.'  Passages  in  the  Welsh 
Laws  show  that  the  trefgordd  or  '  tref  inclosure '  (the  older 
and  more  accurate  expression  for  the  local  tref)  had  only 
one  herdsman,  one  bull,  and  one  herd  attached  to  it  :  so 
that  it  must  have  been  a  mere  hamlet.  What  is  said  as  to 
house-burning  in  the  Laws  shows  that  in  a  tref  as  in  a 
modern  village,  the  houses  of  diif erent  owners  were  grouped 
together  in  close  proximity,  so  that  a  fire  in  one  might 
easily  pass  to  those  on  either  side.  Moreover  the  Dimetian 
Code  says,  "  Let  the  first  house  burnt  in  the  tref  through 
negligence  pay  for  the  first  two  houses  which  shall  take  fire 
on  that  account,  one  on  each  side'^ '  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  houses  of  the  tref  were  arranged,  not  in  a 
cluster,  but  side  by  side  in  one  long  street,  like  the 
primitive  huts  of  the  Skye  crofters.  Supposing  this  to  have 
been  the  usual  arrangement  in  early  times,  we  can  under- 

'  See  note  (v)  at  end  of  article. 

>  Ancient  Laws  and  Inttitutes  qf  Wales ,  by  Anearin  Owexif  8vo. 
edition,  i.  414. 
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stand  how  the  Latin  victLS,  meaning  originally  *  a  hamlet/ 
and  connected  with  the  Greek  oZ«o9  and  English  -uncle, 
came  in  towns  to  mean  '  a  street/  The  fact  that  people's 
homes  were  not  scattered  oyer  the  lands  they  tilled,  bat 
were  grouped  together  for  safety  in  a  village  settlement  or 
trefh  further  illustrated  by  the  forms  adrefy  gartref,  tua  thref^ 
and  yn  nhre^  for  '  homewards '  and  '  at  home/  Tref,  then, 
in  Welsh  place-names,  is  a  relic  of  the  village  or  township 
stage  of  civilization  which  so  long  prevailed  in  this  country, 
and  which  in  Wales  has  only  within  comparatively  recent 
times  given  way  to  the  market  town^  the  llan,  and  the 
farm. 

PENTREF  has  an  obscurer  history.  At  present  ifc  is  the 
ordinary  Welsh  word  for  a  village,  what  in  our  day  answers 
in  external  appearance  to  the  Old  Welsh  tref.  But  the  very 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  external  appearance,  the  old  word  tref 
is  not  used  to  describe  a  modern  Welsh  village,  but  is  only 
applied  to  a  market  town,  shows  that  under  the  superficial 
resemblance  there  is  an  essential  difference.  It  lies  no 
doubt  in  this — that  a  tref  is  an  organized  community; 
thus  the  term  was  deemed  not  an  unsuitable  name  for 
the  little  market  town,  with  its  bye-laws  and  tolls  and 
officers,  but  was  conceived  to  have  no  meaning  when 
applied  to  the  modern  village,  a  cluster  of  labourers' 
cottages  with  no  organization  whatever.  Whatever  pentref 
meant  in  Old  Welsh^  then,  it  meant  something  without 
organization.  Accordingly  the  name  does  not  once,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  occur  in  the  Welsh  Laws  :  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  name  of  any  township  mentioned  in  the  Becord  of 
Carnarvon^  and,  if  it  goes  to  form  part  of  the  name  of  any 
modern  township,  this  is  probably  the  result  of  some  recent 
subdivision  of  an  ancient  area.  I  can  indeed  recall  no 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  pentref  in  any  ancient  Welsh 
document:   if  the  word   (but  this  is  unlikely)   was  not 
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unknown  in  Old  Welsh,  it  must  have  denoted  something 
quite  insignificant^  not  likely  to  make  its  way  into  literature. 
It  is  obviously  compounded  of  pen  and  tref;  yet  the  mean- 
ing of  the  compound  is  not  at  all  clear  :  it  is  not  '  the  chief 
town/  on  the  analogy  of  pen-hehogydd, '  the  chief  falconer ' ; 
for  in  that  case^  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  pentref  is  a  little 
tref,  the  word  would  be  feminine^  as  compounded  from  tref, 
which  is  a  feminine  noun.     Pen  is  clearly  the  substantive, 
and  tref  the  adjective  element,  and  the  only  possible  transla- 
tion seems  to  be  *  town's  head '  or  '  town's  end/  just  as 
Pentir  is  'Land's-end/     Pentre-felin   is   a   very    common 
form :  of  Tre-felin,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  at  present 
recollect  a  single  example.     This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that,  as  most  trefs  had  a  mill,  it  served  no  purpose  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  name  of  Tre-felin — though  the  early 
form  Felin-dre  ( Velindra  *  in  Cornwall)  suggests  that  at  first, 
when  mills  were  beginning   to    supplant  the  old   querns 
worked  by  hand,  this  was  not  so.     But  if  Trefelin  was  an 
unsuitable  name  for  an  independent  township,  each   tref 
might  well  call  the  cluster  of  huts  round  its  mill,  which  as 
standing  by  the  water's  edge  would  not  be  in  the  heart  of 
the  tref  itself,  Pentre-felin,  '  the  town  end  (or  pentref)  by 
the  mill.'    As  to  how  pentref  ov '  town's  end '  came  originally 
to  mean  a  distinct  cluster  of  houses,  I  can  only  ofier  this 
suggestion.     The  king's  villeins,  the  taiogiaid  y  hrenin  of 
the  Laws,  had  separate  trefs  allotted  to  them,  into  which  no 
one  else  might  intrude.     But  the  free  Cymry  of  the  district, 
the  hreyrs  or  uchelwrs  and  their  relatives,  had,  no  less  than 
the  king,  taiogiaid  or  meibion  eillion,  for  whom  no  trefs  were 
provided,  though  we  are  told  in  the  Laws  that  they  had 
tyddyns  or  homesteads  and  arable  lands  among  them.     Is  it 
not  possible  that  these  tyddyns  were  grouped  together  at 
one  end  of  the  free  tref  to  which  they  were  attached,  so  as 

^  See  note  {w)  at  end  of  at  tide. 
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entirely  forgotten^  until  it  became  possible  to  connect  the 
name  of  the  spot  with  that  of  the  great  enchanter  of  Celtic 
story,  and  it  was  accordingly  altered  to  Caer-fyrddin}^ 

So  among  the  Irish  Celts,  dun  seems  to  have  been  the 
earlier  form,  and  caihair  a  new  one,  denoting  something 
different :  this  at  any  rate  is  the  conclusion  suggested  by 
such  forms  as  Cathair  duna  iascaigh  *  (Joyce :  Irish  Names  of 
Places,  First  Series,  4th  edition,  1875,  p.  284).  Once  intro- 
duced, caer  seems  to  have  rapidly  spread  :  as  cathair  (modem 
cahir)  it  is  common  in  Ireland  :  leer  is  the  ordinary  Breton 
word  for  a  house  or  village :  such  names  as  Carvean,  Car- 
currian,  Carwythenick,  Cargerracle,  and  Carzantich  testify  to 
its  extension  over  Cornwall,'  while  Carlisle^  shows  that 
in  Cumbria  the  same  custom  prevailed  as  in  Wales  of 
styling  a  Roman  station  casr.  We  have  in  this  region  the 
same  element  in  other  place-names,  such  as  Car  stairs, 
Carluke,^  and  Carriden}  Caer  thus  appears  to  be  a  late 
word,  originally  differing  in  meaning  from  dirius,  and  mark- 
ing some  change  in  the  ancient  British  manner  of  living. 
The  precise  character  of  this  change  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine.  Little  help  is  afforded  by  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  for  caer  seems,  like  dinas,  to  have  originally 
denoted  an  enclosure.  In  spite  of  the  connection  with 
Roman  sites,  the  derivation  from  Lat.  castra,  which  some 
have  suggested,  is  hardly  tenable : '  caer  is  rather  a  native 
word,  a  derivative  of  '  cae-u/  to  enclose,  with  which  '  cae '  = 
in  old  Welsh  '  a  hedge,  barrier,  or  circlet,'  is  also  connected. 
In  a  similar  way  from  arc-eoy  *  to  restrain,  confine,'  the 

'^  See  note  (n)  at  end  of  article. 

*  The  Irish  name  of  Gaher  in  Tipperary. — Ed. 

*  The  commonness  of  car-  in  Cornwall,  and  its  occurrence  in  places 
where  there  seem  never  to  have  been  forts,  suggest  that  it  had  come 
to  mean  in  Cornish  '  a  house  or  village,'  just  like  ker  in  Breton. — Ed. 

*  See  note  (o)  at  end  of  article.        *  See  note  (p)  at  end  of  article. 
'  See  note  (q)  at  end  of  article.        '  See  note  (r)  at  end  of  article. 
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Bomans  had  arx,  a  fortress  or  c<ier.  In  some  parts  of 
Cardiganshire^  I  am  told^  caerau  is  occasionally  nsed  for 
caeau,  fields  ' :  the  nse  of  caer  y  fynwent  in  the  sense  of  the 
churchyard  wa^l^  and  of  caerau  in  the  sense  of  battlements^ 
confirms  one  in  the  supposition  that  caer  means  an  enclosed 
stronghold.  But  what  was  the  mark  of  a  ca^r  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dina^  ?  The  only  answer  I  can  offer  is  that 
a  caer  was  a  permanently  inhabited  stronghold^  whereas  the 
dmas  never  seems  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  to  have 
denoted  more  than  a  mere  camp  of  refuge.'  Such  is  the 
conclusion  suggested  by  the  Breton  use  of  Tcer  for  a  village, 
and  the  application  of  the  term  to  Boman  stations. 

CASTELL  is  considerably  simpler  to  deal  with.  The 
Latin  ca^tellum,  a  diminutive  of  castrum^  denoted  '  a  bastion, 
tower,  or  small  fortification.'  Adopted  by  the  Welsh  in  the 
form  castell,  it  was  applied  by  them  to  a  smaller  type  of 
stronghold  than  the  primitive  casr  or  din.  Especially  was  it 
used  to  denote  the  fortified  residences  of  the  tribal  chieftains 
who  seem  to  have  been  everywhere  in  Britain  the  political 
successors  of  the  Romans.  These  castells  were  usually  of 
limited  area^  and  in  later  ages  often  had  walls  of  stone : 
such  were  Castell  Deganwy,  CastM  Dolwyddelan,  Castell 
Dolbada/m,  and  Castell  y  Bere  near  Towyn.  The  name  was 
still  retained  as  the  castle  grew  under  Norman  hands  into 
a  very  ambitious  structure:  after  the  substantial  castles 
of  the  Lords  Marchers  came  in  due  course  the  magnificent 
Edwardian  castles^  the  stately  towers  of  Harlech  and  Car- 

7  This  use  of  caerau  is  found  in  one  of  Lewis  Morris'  poems  in 
Diddanwch  Teuluaidd  (London,  1763),  p.  199  (at  p.  229  of  the  Car- 
narvon edition  of  1817) : 

Fe  redai  'r  Bngail  digUon, 
Heb  geisio  Pont  ar  Afon ; 

Ac  wrth  ei  bwys  y  crynnai  'r  Uawr, 

Trwy  gaerau  mawr  Tregaron. 

—Ed. 

"  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  article. 
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narron.  Castell  had  become  by  this  time  a  general  name 
for  '  fortress/  driving  out  both  dinas  and  caery  and  thus  we 
find  it  applied,  though  most  inappropriately,  to  the  hill- 
fortresses  of  the  primitive  period.  Cefn  y  Castell,  near 
Breiddin  Hill,  and  Pen  y  Castell,  between  Llanidloes  and 
Llawr  y  Glyn,  are  instances  of  this  misapplication.  It 
follows  that  the  name  castell,  unlike  that  of  dinas,  never 
affords  by  itself  any  clue  to  the  character  of  the  stronghold 
of  which  it  is  the  name.® 

A  most  important  element  in  Welsh  place-names  is  TREF. 
In  modern  Welsh  tref  is  '  town,'  but  such  a  form  as  tref 
ddegwm  for  a  township  ought  at  once  to  suggest,  what  is 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  tref  has  gone  through 
the  same  change  of  meaning  as  town  itself,  and  meant 
originally  a  village  settlement.  Only  thus  can  we  explain 
the  profusion  of  TreZ-names  which  greet  us  wherever  we  turn 
in  the  map  of  Wales,  and  the  fact  that  nowhere  do  we  find 
the  form  Y  Dref,  indicating  that  the  object  described  was 
unique  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  always  forms  like  Tre- 
lielyg,  Tre-iorwerth,  JJchel-dre,  Tref-eglwys,  which  imply 
that  trefs  were  many  and  contiguous,  and  so  had  to  be 
distinguished.  Tref,  in  fact,  was  the  equivalent  in  meaning 
of  the  Old  English  -ham  and  -ton,  the  Danish  -by,  the  villa 
of  the  Middle  Ages  :  it  was  the  hamlet  of  kindred,  dwelling 
together  in  a  group  of  huts,  perhaps  at  first  in  a  single 
house,  protected  by  a  ring  fence  and  tilling  the  lands  and 
ranging  the  meadows  and  pastures  around.  The  late  Mr. 
Hubert  Lewis,  in  his  book  on  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales, 
has  very  carefully  investigated  the  origin  of  the  tref  as  a 
form  of  social  organization  :  he  connects  the  word  with  the 
Latin  tribus,^  and  takes  it  to  have  signified,  first  a  joint 
family,  held  together  until  the  fourth  generation  from  a 

'  See  note  (t)  at  end  of  article.  '  See  note  {u)  at  end  of  article. 
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common  ancestor^  then  the  rights  and  privileges  attaching 
to  membership  of  such  a  joint  family — a  usage  seen  in 
treftad,  ie.,  '  tref  or  privileges  or  inheritance  by  right  of 
one's  father ' — then  the  hamlet  occupied  by  the  joint  family, 
remaining  a  compact  settlement  even  after  by  process  of 
time  more  than  one  joint  family,  one  tref  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  or  one  gwely  in  later  language,  had  sprung  up  within 
it.  A  good  deal  of  obscurity  still  hangs  about  the  relation 
of  the  personal  tref  or  joint  family  to  the  local  tref  or 
village :  but  the  existence  of  the  latter  under  the  name  tref 
is  undeniable,  and  is  the  only  point  about  which  we  need 
trouble  at  present.  Whatever  the  real  origin  of  the  cantref 
it  is  clear  that,  like  the  English  Hundred,  it  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  a  collection  of  one  hundred  trefs,  which  must 
therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  cantref, 
have  been  village  settlements.'  Passages  in  the  Welsh 
Laws  show  that  the  trefgordd  or  ^  tref  inclosure '  (the  older 
and  more  accurate  expression  for  the  local  tref)  had  only 
one  herdsman,  one  bull,  and  one  herd  attached  to  it  :  so 
that  it  must  have  been  a  mere  hamlet.  What  is  said  as  to 
house-burning  in  the  Laws  shows  that  in  a  tref,  as  in  a 
modern  village,  the  houses  of  diiferent  owners  were  grouped 
together  in  close  proximity,  so  that  a  fire  in  one  might 
easily  pass  to  those  on  either  side.  Moreover  the  Dimetian 
Code  says,  "  Let  the  first  house  burnt  in  the  tref  through 
negligence  pay  for  the  first  two  houses  which  shall  take  fire 
on  that  account,  one  on  each  side,'' '  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  houses  of  the  tref  were  arranged,  not  in  a 
cluster,  but  side  by  side  in  one  long  street,  like  the 
primitive  huts  of  the  Skye  crofters.  Supposing  this  to  have 
been  the  usual  arrangement  in  early  times,  we  can  under- 

'  See  note  (v)  at  end  of  article. 

'  Ancient  Laws  and  Inttitutes  of  Wales,  by  Anenrin  Owen,  8vo. 
edition,  L  414. 
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stand  how  the  Latin  vicus^  meaning  originally  '  a  hamlet/ 
and  connected  with  the  Greek  oZ«o9  and  English  -uncJe, 
came  in  towns  to  mean  '  a  street.'  The  fact  that  people's 
homes  were  not  scattered  over  the  lands  they  tilled,  but 
were  grouped  together  for  safety  in  a  village  settlement  or 
trefis  further  illustrated  by  the  forms  adref,  gartref,  tua  thref, 
and  yn  nhre*  for  '  homewards '  and  '  at  home/  Tref,  then, 
in  Welsh  place-names,  is  a  relic  of  the  village  or  township 
stage  of  civilization  which  so  long  prevailed  in  this  country, 
and  which  in  Wales  has  only  within  comparatively  recent 
times  given  way  to  the  market  town^  the  llan^  and  the 
farm. 

PENTREF  has  an  obscurer  history.  At  present  ifc  is  the 
ordinary  Welsh  word  for  a  village,  what  in  our  day  answers 
in  external  appearance  to  the  Old  Welsh  tref.  But  the  very 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  external  appearance,  the  old  word  tref 
is  not  used  to  describe  a  modern  Welsh  village,  but  is  only 
applied  to  a  market  town,  shows  that  under  the  superficial 
resemblance  there  is  an  essential  difference.  It  lies  no 
doubt  in  this — that  a  tref  is  an  organized  community; 
thus  the  term  was  deemed  not  an  unsuitable  name  for 
the  little  market  town,  with  its  bye-laws  and  tolls  and 
officers,  but  was  conceived  to  have  no  meaning  when 
applied  to  the  modern  village,  a  cluster  of  labourers' 
cottages  with  no  organization  whatever.  Whatever  pentref 
meant  in  Old  Welsh,  then,  it  meant  something  without 
organization.  Accordingly  the  name  does  not  once,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  occur  in  the  Welsh  Laws  :  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  name  of  any  township  mentioned  in  the  Becord  of 
Carnarvon^  and,  if  it  goes  to  form  part  of  the  name  of  any 
modern  township,  this  is  probably  the  result  of  some  recent 
subdivision  of  an  ancient  area.  I  can  indeed  recall  no 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  pentref  m  any  ancient  Welsh 
document:   if  the   word   (but  this  is   unlikely)   was  not 
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unknown  in  Old  Welsh,  it  must  have  denoted  something 
quite  insignificant^  not  likely  to  make  its  way  into  literature. 
It  is  obviously  compounded  of  pen  and  tref;  yet  the  mean- 
ing of  the  compound  is  not  at  all  clear  :  it  is  not  '  the  chief 
town/  on  the  analogy  oi pen-hehogydd, '  the  chief  falconer' ; 
for  in  that  case^  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  pentref  is  a  little 
tref,  the  word  would  be  feminine,  as  compounded  from  tref, 
which  is  a  feminine  noun.     Pen  is  clearly  the  substantive, 
and  tref  the  adjective  element,  and  the  only  possible  transla- 
tion seems  to  be  *  town's  head '  or  '  town's  end/  just  as 
Pentir  is  '  Land's-end.'     Pentre-felin   is   a   very    common 
form :  of  Tre-feliny  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  at  present 
recollect  a  single  example.     This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that,  as  most  tref 8  had  a  mill,  it  served  no  purpose  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  name  of  Tre-felin — though  the  early 
form  Felin-dre  ( Velindra  *  in  Cornwall)  suggests  that  at  first, 
when  mills  were  beginning   to    supplant  the   old   querns 
worked  by  hand,  this  was  not  so.     But  if  Trefelin  was  an 
unsuitable  name  for  an  independent  township,  each   tref 
might  well  call  the  cluster  of  huts  round  its  mill,  which  as 
standing  by  the  water's  edge  would  not  be  in  the  heart  of 
the  tref  itself,  Pentre-felin,  '  the  town  end  (or  pentref)  by 
the  mill.'     As  to  how  pentref  or  ^  town's  end '  came  originally 
to  mean  a  distinct  cluster  of  houses,  I  can  only  offer  this 
suggestion.     The  king's  villeins,  the  taiogiaid  y  hrenin  of 
the  Laws,  had  separate  tref  8  allotted  to  them,  into  which  no 
one  else  might  intrude.     But  the  free  Cyrary  of  the  district, 
the  breyrs  or  v^^helwrs  and  their  relatives,  had,  no  less  than 
the  king,  taiogiaid  or  meibion  eillion,  for  whom  no  tref 8  were 
provided,  though  we  are  told  in  the  Laws  that  they  had 
tyddyns  or  homesteads  and  arable  lands  among  them.     Is  it 
not  possible  that  these  tyddyns  were  grouped  together  at 
one  end  of  the  free  tref  to  which  they  were  attached,  so  as 

^  See  note  (to)  at  end  of  at  tide. 
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to  form  a  '  town-end '  or  pentref,  an  appendix  to  the  real 
i/refy  a  mere  parcel  of  hats^  without  org^anization  and  without 
recognized  place  in  the  arrangements  of  the  district  ?  The 
name  pentref  might  thus  come  in  time  to  mean  any  little 
unorganized  assemblage  of  dwellings,  whether  forming  a 
real  *  town-end '  or  not,  and  finally  a  village  of  the  modem 
type. 

I  pass  on  to  MAENOB  and  MAENOL.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  the  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  English  manor  and  French  manoir^  this  word 
is  undoubtedly  of  native  origin.  Mainavre  occurs  in  Domes- 
day as  the  name  of  a  township  in  the  Welsh  district  of 
Archenfield  :  it  could  not  thus  early  in  the  Norman  occu- 
pation have  crept  into  the  language  from  without.'  It  is  a 
name,  moreover,  which  we  find  in  some  form  or  other 
throughout  Wales,  even  in  the  least  Normanised  districts, 
such  as  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire,  where  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  rule  of  law  that  manors,  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  term,  do  not  exist.  Maenol  is  the  North  Welsh  form, 
Maenor  that  of  South  Wales,  a  distinction  which  is  observed 
also  in  the  difierent  codes  in  the  Welsh  Laws.  According 
to  the  Venedotian  Code  (that  of  North- West  Wales)  the 
maenol  is  the  village  settlement  which  pays  one  pound 
annually  to  the  king,  i.e.,  it  corresponds  to  the  tref  of  South 
Wales.  But  though  we  are  told  that  there  ought  to  be 
twenty-four  such  maenols  of  four  trefs  each  and  four  trefs 
in  addition  (i.e.  fifty  trefs)  in  every  cymwd  or  half-hundred, 
we  incidentally  learn  from  another  passage  that  there  were 
only  nine  maenols  altogether  in  the  important  cantref  of 
Arfon.  Moreover,  there  were  maenors  as  well  as  trefs  in 
South  Wales,  consisting  not  of  four  but  of  seven  or  thirteen 
trefsy  and  these  villein-^re/i.  Maenol  Vajigor,  too,  a  North 
Wales  mae/tol  mentioned  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon  (p.  95), 

*  See  uote  (0)  at  end  of  article. 
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was  a  cluster  of  12  villein-hamlets,  such   as  the  South- 
Welsh  codes  describe.  A  notable  fact,  also,  is  that  wherever 
Maenor  or  Maenol  appear  as  place-names,  they  appear  almost 
invariably  with  the  article  simply,  or  with  an  appendant 
proper  name,  and  not  with  a  qualifying  adjective.  YFaenol, 
T  Faenor,  Manorowen,^  Manorheer  (which  is  in  Old- Welsh 
Mainav/r  Pyr  or  Byr),  Maenor  Deilo  and  Maner  leuan  are 
the  characteristic  forms.     Vainor  ucha  and  Vainor  issa  are 
of  course  subdivisions  of  an  ancient  township  of  Vainor : 
Faenol  Fawr  and  Faenol  Fach  represent  similar  divisions  of 
a  farm.     If,  then,  we  contrast  the  prevalent  Y  Faenor  with 
the  typical  Tre'r  Dddly  we  shall  at  once  see  that  maenor 
and  tref  cannot  be  equated,  that  the  tref  is  one  of  many, 
so  that  T  Dref  is  never  found,  while  the  maenor  is  an  unique 
feature  of  the  district,  so  that  Y  Faenor  is  the  commonest 
form.   Rejecting,  then,  the  interpretation  of  the  lawyer  who 
arranged  the  Venedotian  code,  that  maenor  is   a   village 
settlement,  there  seems  to  be  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the   theory  propounded  in  the   late    Mr.  Hubert  Lewis's 
Ancient  Laws  of  Wales  ^  that  the  word  means  (1)  the  stone 
(maen)  -built  residence  of  the  chieftain  of  a  district,  in  fact 
his  castell  or  llys.     This  would  establish  a  connection  with 
manerium  and  manoir,  which  at  first  had  the  meaning  of  a 
principal  residence,  and  only  afterwards  came  to  denote  the 
jurisdiction   and  rights  attaching  to  that  residence.^     (2) 
Next,  maenor  was  used  to  signify,  not  only  the  castle  itself, 
but  also  the  villein-^re/i  or  townships  attached  to  it,  upon 


"  Manorowen  seems  to  be  a  bastard  form.  We  cannot  say  when  it 
was  invented,  but  in  Fenton's  Fembrokeshire,  p.  4,  the  place  is  called 
Manarnawan,  Another  bastard  form  is  Manoravon,  near  Llandeilo 
Fawr.  This  was  originally  called  Maenorfaban  or  -fahon  (*  Mabon's 
or  Maban's  maenor '),  and  the  last  part  of  it  is  correctly  spelt  on 
monuments  in  Llandeilo  church. — Ed. 

'  P.  141.  ®  See  the  latter  part  of  note  («). 
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whicli  it  depended  for  its  food  supplies.  This  is  the  use  in 
the  South- Welsh  codes.  (3)  Thirdly,  the  term  was  extended 
to  include  the  whole  cymwd,  or  district  of  which  the  castle 
was  the  centre,  free  as  well  as  bond  villages.  This  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Math  fab  Mathonwy, 
where  a  host  is  said  to  have  taken  up  its  position  '  yng 
nghymherfedd  y  ddwy  faenor'  (the  scribe  was  a  South- 
Welshman,  and  hence  wrote  Jaenor,  not  faenol),  *' Maenor 
Penardd  a  Maenor  Coed  Alun,'' '  Penardd,  a  township  near 
Dinas  Dinlle,  was,  we  are  told  in  the  Laws,  the  hereditary 
seat  of  a  canghellor,  whose  jurisdiction  would  be  the  cymwd 
of  Arfon  uch  Gwyrfai.  Coed  Alun,  near  Carnarvon  (now 
called  corruptly  Coed  Helen), ^  as  it  certainly  was  in  the 
cymwd  of  Arfon  is  Gwyrfai,  may  well  have  been  the 
canghellor-dref  of  that  cymwd  :  in  which  case  "  y  ddwy 
faenor ''  would  be  the  two  cymwds  of  Arfon,  taking  their 
names  in  this  case,  not  from  the  river  which  divided  them, 
but  from  their  respective  can^AeZZor-townships. 

TYDDYN  appears  in  the  older  MSS.  of  the  Laws  as 
tygd^n,  which,  as  tig  is  the  oldest  known  form  of  ty,  point 
clearly  to  '  house '  as  the  first  element  of  the  word.  A  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  the  Laws  between  tyddyn  and  tref;  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  tyddyn  does  not  enter  into 
the  name  of  any  ancient  township.  It  is  not  therefore  the 
enclosure  of  houses,  the  protected  village,  but  the  single 
house,  a  part  of  the  village.'  According  to  the  Welsh  Laws, 
each  co-heir,  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor  who  held  together 
the  family  property,  was  entitled  not  only  to  land,  but 
also  to  a  separate  tyddyn.  Thus  even  in  a  <re/*  consisting  of 
the  sons  of  one  man  only,  there  would  be  on  the  death  of 
the  father  many  tyddyns.      But  land  and  tyddyn  are  the 

'  I.e., '  Between  the  two  Maenors  of  Penardd  and  Coed  Alun.'— 
Rhys  and  Evans'  Oxford  Mahinogiony  p.  63. 
*  See  note  (y)  at  end  of  article.        *  See  note  (e)  at  end  of  article. 
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only  immovable  property  specified  :  the  tyddyn,  therefore, 
incladed  not  only  house  but  out-buildings,  bam,  cattle-shed, 
farm-yard,  in  fact  all  that  was  needed  for  the  tillage  of  the 
land  at  the  same  time  acquired.    The  houses,  I  have  already 
said,  were  ranged  in  a  long  street :  behind  each  house  came 
the  buildings   and  spaces  attached  to  it,  which  with  the 
house  itself  formed   a   tyddyn  or   homestead.     When  the 
necessity  for  defence  passed  away,  tyddyns  were  erected  no 
longer  within   the   village   stockade,   but    here  and   there 
around  it,  on  the  land  to  which  they  were  attached.     The 
necessity  for  a  resharing  of  the  land  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  a  generation  made  the  distribution  of  tyddyns  vary 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  long  as  the  old  Welsh 
land-laws  were  observed.    These  were  not  annulled  by  the 
Statute  of  Bhuddlan,  which  on  the  contrary  says,  "Let 
inheritances  remain  partible  among  co-heirs  as  hath  hitherto 
been  accustomed '' :    consequently  until  Henry  VIII.'s  Act 
of  Union  repartition  went  on  as  before.    That  Act  provided 
that  after  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  1535,  all  lands  in  Wales 
should  descend  '  after  the  English  tenure,  without  division 
or  partition  ' :  primogeniture  thus  became  the  ordinary  rule 
of  succession,  and  just   as   Edward    I.'s  statute   of   Quia 
EmjptoreSy    by  forbidding  further    subinfeudation,   stereo- 
typed the  existing  manorial  divisions  in  England,  so  the  Act 
of  Union,  by  forbidding  partition,  stereotyped  the  existing 
divisions  of  the  township  in  Wales.    Each  <!/c?di/?i-allotment 
of  that  day  passed  on  as  a  small  estate  or  farm,  and,  though 
enlarged  by  purchase  or  curtailed  by  misfortune,  never  fell 
back  again  into    the    earlier   township.      Thus  tyddyn  in 
modern  Welsh  means  '  a  farm,'  and  such  names  as  Tyddyn 
du,  Tyddyn  uchqf,  and  Tyddyn  Inco  are  found  scattered  all 
over  the  area  of  a  township,  and  not  at  its  ancient  centre, 
which  is  generally    occupied  by  a  homestead  bearing  the 
original  name  of  the  tref. 

B  2 
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When  the  story  of  the  development  of  Welsh  society  has 
been  fully  told,  much  that  is  now  puzzling  in  the  place-names 
of  the  country  will  become  as  clear  as  day.  I  trust,  however, 
that,  even  with  the  imperfect  light  at  my  command,  I  have 
succeeded  in  making  some  matters  simpler  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  for  the  enquirer  unfurnished  with  a  knowledge 
of  Welsh  history. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 
By  the  Editor. 


(a)  Crwy,  *  water/  has  no  existence  in  Welsh,  we  believe/  except  as 
a  fairly  legitimate  inference  from  the  numerous  Welsh  river-names 
ending  in  -toy,  anciently  written  -gui,  as  in  di  rit  brangui^  occurring 
in  a  record  of  Welsh  boundaries  written  in  the  **  Mercian  hand  "  of 
King  Offa's  time  on  a  page  of  the  Book  of  8t,  CAae^^lT  Lichfield.  In 
modem  Welsh  this  would  be  i  ryd  Brantoy ;  and  possibly  the  South- 
Welsh  river-name  Bran  is  a  shortening  of  the  longer  form  Branwy, 
The  idea  of  our  average  etymological  charlatans  that  the  termination 
-i,  common  in  river-names,  is  a  corruption  of  -wy  (which  idea  causes 
Llyfni  to  be  written  Llyfnwy  by  self-styled  llenorion)  has  no  founda- 
tion whatever  outside  the  minds  of  those  artists,  who,  like  the  poor, 
are  always  with  us  in  Wales.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  we  find 
mentioned  either  in  the  Liber  Landavensis  or  in  still  earlier  documents 
(e.g.,  in  Harl.  MS.  3859,  printed  in  YCymmrodor^  ix.  183,  col.  1,  where 
the  river  Teifi  is  called  Tebi;  and  in  Nennius,  §  47,  in  the  same 
MS.,  Teibi)  a  still-existing  river-name  in  -t,  it  is  always  spelt  with 
•i,  and  never  with  -ui  or  -gui^  as  a  termination. 

The  word  gwy  or  wy,  *  water,'  is  supposed  to  occur  in  Cornish  in 
Beunans  Meriasek,  11.  3952-3,  where  the  dragon  of  the  story  is  said  to 
be  in  agen  meske  ov  scumhla  avel  rvy,  'dunging  amongst  us  like 
water '  (but  it  has  here  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  wy  may  equally 
well  mean  '  an  egg ') ;  and  we  believe  that  the  Cornish  place-names 
Melingy,  Melangye,  Belingey,  have  been  thought  to  contain  the 

'  The  word  ivy  in  Marwnat  Corroi  M,  Dayry  (Skene's  Four  Books, 
ii.  198)  is  translated  '  stream '  in  op.  cit.,  i.  254 ;  but  the  line  is 
imperfect  in  the  text,  and  the  rest  of  the  translation  thereof  will  not 
bear  criticism. 
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element  gwy,  and  to  answer  in  sense  to  the  Welsh  place-name 
MelinddAJor, 

There  is  some  evidence  besides  snch  forms  as  JEboith,  Ehowith^ 
JEbouith  in  Leland*s  Itinerary  (ed.  1769),  iv.,  part  1,  fos.  52-3,  and  vi.,. 
fo.  24,  and  elsewhere  {JEbod  in  Cambro- British  Saints^  p.  148,  which 
here  correctly  gives  the  reading  of  the  MS.)»  the  ancient  names  of 
the  river  now  called  Hbbw  or  ^bwy,  that  these  river-names  in  -wy 
were  anciently  also  written  with  a  final  -dd;  for  in  the  Book  of 
Taliessin  we  have  (Skene's  Four  Boohs,  ii.  131) : 

"  Am  wyth  am  edry wyth 
Am  dolen  dynwedyd  " ; 

which  seems  to  mean  *  Abont  the  Gwydd  (or  Gwyth),  abont  the 
Edry  wyth,  abont  the  meadows  of  Dinwedydd.'  Here  Edrywyth  mnst, 
on  acconnt  of  the  rhyme,  stand  for  Edrywydd,  and  this  name  seems 
identical  with  the  Edrywy  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Traeth  JSdrywy 
(see  note  (/),  infra)  and  Garreg  Edry  toy  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Nevern  (Pembrokeshire),  mentioned  in  Lewis  Morris*  Celtic 
Remains;^  see  also  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  fos.  24*,  34**  top 
(Skene's  JFour  Books,  ii.  17  bottom  and  33  top),  and  the  Book  of 
Taliessin  (Skene,  ii.  144).  There  is  also  a  river  Trywi  or  Drywi  (so 
pronounced,  not  Drowy,  as  in  the  Ordnance  Map)  which  falls  over  the 
cliff  between  Hen  Fynyw  and  Llan  Ina  (Cardiganshire),  and  may 
stand  for  Afon  Edrywy,  corrupted  into  Afon  Drywi. 

Can  Gwyth  or  Gwydd  in  the  passage  quoted  mean  the  Wye  ?  ^  It 
should  be  added  that  Canon  Eobert  Williams  translated  the  two 
lines  cited  (Skene,  i.  527)  'About  wrath,  about  the  resolvent,  about 
i  he  man  describing  windings,'  whatever  this  may  mean ;  probably  it 
meant  less  to  the  "  translator  ^  even  than  it  does  to  us. 

(b)  There  is,  by  the  way,  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  form 
Cynwy  ever  existed.  The  name  is  inya.na,h\j  Conwy  (Conguoy,  An' 
nales  Camhrice  from  Harl.  MS.  3859,  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  166,  col.  2) 
both  in  old  MSS.  and  in  modem  pronunciation  ;  and  in  the  times  of 
the  lUJmans  the  forms  were  Gonovium  and  Canovium,  The  form 
Cynwy  was  invented  by  the  charlatans  in  order  to  make  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  Conwy  come  by  main  force  from  cyn-  in  the  sense 
of  *  first,'  *  primitive '  (=  German  ur-),  or  *  primary.'  The  English 
countryman  may  of  course  in  some  particulars  lag  far  behind  his 
more  highly  illumined  Welsh  neighbour ;  but  in  our  backward  Eng- 

8.  w.  Edrywi,  Traeth  Edrywi,     See  also  his  Harbour  Charts. 
'  In  the  Wigmore  Chartulary,  apud  Dugdale's  Monastlcon  (1825), 
vi.  354^,  we  have  the  form  Glendortetvyth  for  Glyndyfrdwy, 
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land  we  don't  as  a  rule  derive  the  names  of  all  our  greatest  rivers  bj 
main  force  from  Anglo-Saxon!  Do  our  Welsh  ''etymologists"  (of 
the'  kind  alluded  to  by  Professor  Lloyd)  really  suppose  that  Welsh- 
speaking  people  were  the  aborigines  of  Wales,  any  more  than  Anglo- 
Saxon  speaking  people  were  the  aborigines  of  England  ?  When  (if 
ever)  these  ingenious  persons  have  assimilated  the  results  of  modem 
ethnological  research,  and  also  the  fact  that  of  all  place-names  river- 
names  are  the  most  permanent  and  the  least  apt  to  be  displaced  by 
conquering  invaders,  they  will  then  perhaps  cease  deriving  Dyfi  from 
Dof-wy^  Dysyni  from  Di'Swn-wy,  or  O^vjy  from  Eog-wy ;  Ogwy  being 
itself  a  form  which  has  no  more  existence  than  Cyntoy,  being  simply 
manufactured  by  some  person  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
place-names  of  his  country  out  of  the  real  name  Ogwr,  which  stands 
for  *  Ogwyr,  *  Ogfur,  in  Old- Welsh  Ocmur  {Lib,  Land.,  p.  204),  whence 
the  English  name  of  the  river,  Ogmore. 

(c)  In  unenclosed  mountain  land,  we  believe  that  cdch  generally 
refers  to  the  reddish-brown  colour  produced  by  the  withered  bracken 
for  more  than  half  the  year.  The  pale  colour  of  withered  grass  we 
believe  was  generally  designated  melyn  or  *  yellow  *,  as  in  Ysgol  (or 
Ystol)  felen,  the  name  for  the  very  precipitous  slope  of  the  Glyder 
Fawr  which  looks  towards  the  vale  of  Llanberis.  Du,  *  black,'  is 
largely  applied  to  tracts  covered  with  heather  (as  in  Llethr  Du,  near 
Llangammarch,  Craig  Ddu,  near  Llanbrynmair),  black  being  the 
fundamental  colour  of  masses  of  heather,  as  seen  at  a  distance,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

(d)  By  the  first  bridge  over  the  Snowdon  Llugwy  above  Bhaiadr 
y  Wennol  (called  in  English  the  Swallow  Falls)  is  (or  was  in  1882) 
a  cottage  built  in  a  very  original  style  of  masonry.  This  is  called 
Ty  hyllj  *  the  ugly  house,*  and  the  bridge  by  it  Pont  ty  hyll.  Of 
course  such  a  name,  if  conferred  at  the  present  day  in  that  naturally 
beautiful  part  of  the  country,  would  entirely  fail  in  distinctiveness ; 
for  there  almost  every  new  house,  large  or  small,  vies  with  its  fellow 
in  mean  or  vulgar  ugliness. 

(e)  Old  Welsh  names  of  Caerau  or  Dinesydd  (liko  the  infinitely 
better  preserved  Irish  ones)  were  generally  associated  by  history, 
tradition,  or  legend,  with  the  memory  of  some  personage,  people,  or 
event,  e.g.,  Dincadfael  in  Llannefydd,  Caer  Rein  in  Archenfield  (now 
Aconbury  in  Herefordshire),  Caer  Rhun,  {Caer)  Deganwy  from  the 
Decantce,  and  Dinorwig  (anciently  Dinorddcg,  Dinorddwig)  from  the 
Ordovices,  The  reason  why  we  have  not  more  of  these  interesting 
names  on  record,  and  why  Wales  so  swarms  with  bald  uninteresting 
names  such  as  Caer,  Dincu,  Y  Oaer,  and  the  like  (mostly  curtailed 
from  longer  and  distinctive  ones)  is  that  the  Welsh  have  been  as  care- 
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less  as  the  Irish  have  been  caref  al  in  preserving  their  really  old  legends, 
traditions,  and  history,  both  in  writing  and  in  oral  llafar  gwlad. 

Occasionally  we  find  appended  to  Din-  the  name  of  the  river  on 
which  the  particular  din  was  situate ;  as  in  Din  leithon,  a  fortress 
on  the  Ithon  in  Maelienydd  (now  in  Radnorshire),  which  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  the  Wigmore  Chartulary,  as  quoted  in  Dugdale's 
Monasiicon,*  and  which  also  gave  its  name  to  a  commote  Swydd 
Dinieithon,  whose  name  is  generally  corruptly  written  in  the  old  lists 
of  the  Cantrefs  and  Commotes  of  Wales  (see  the  last  line  of 
Y  Cymmrodor^  ix.  328,  and  Leland's  Itinerary^  1769,  vol.  v.,  fo.  17). 
Another  instance  of  sach  a  name  is  found  in  Din  Tywiy  a  place  some- 
where on  the  Towy,  mentioned  in  Kulhwch  ac  Olwen  (Oxford 
Mahinogion,  p.  140, 1.  3).  We  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  fix 
the  situation  either  of  Din  leithon  or  Din  Tywi. 

(/)  So  Gelli  Ganddryll  (see  Jones'  Brecknockshire,  ii.  390),  in  Latin 
Sepes  Inscissa  (Walter  Map*s  De  Nugis  Curialium,  §  26,  p.  103),  is 
now  called  Y  Gelli  in  Welsh,  The  Hay  in  English,  and  in  official 
English  Hay.  Trefdraeth  in  North  Pembrokeshire,  called  in  English 
Newport,  seems  to  be  short  for  Tref  Draeth  JSdrywy,  that  being, 
according  to  Lewis  Morris,  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  traeth  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nevem.  (See  note  (a)  supra).  Caer  yn 
Affon  (Carnarvon),  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Rhys  in  his  Hibbert 
Lectv/res  (1886),  p.  272,  note,  mast  be  short  for  Caer  Seint  yn  Arfon, 
the  old  name,  occurring  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Branwenferch  Lyr  (Oxford 
Edition,  p.  34,  1.  23).  And  it  appears  from  Lewis  Morris'  Celtic 
Bemains^  «.».,  that  Garth  Branan  is  the  old  name  of  the  place  now 
called  Garth,  close  to  Bangor. 

Trallwm  (the  Welsh  name  of  Welshpool)  is  short  for  Trallwng 
Llywelyn  or  Trallwm  Coch  ym  Mhowys ;  the  former  name  being  the 
old  literary  namct  derived  from  its  patron  Saint,  the  latter  (we  are 
told  by  Canon  Silvan  Evans)  the  modem  popular  name,  also 
occurring  in  pedigrees,  and  once  heard  by  ourselves  in  a  folk-tale 
from  Cilcwm,  near  Llandovery,  according  to  which  a  dog  went  into 
one  of  the  Roman  miners'  caves  at  Gogofau  in  Cynwyl  Caeo,  and 
emerged  hairless  out  of  the  ground  near  "  Trallwm  C6ch  in  Powys  *' ; 
of  the  identity  of  which  spot,  however,  our  informant  was  as  ignorant 
as  we  then  were  ourselves.  Trallwm,  by  the  way,  means,  or  very 
lately  meant,  in  Glamorganshire  (see  Lewis  Morris*  Celtic  Remains, 
s.v.)  'a  quagmire':  a  Trallwng  Tewdws  is  mentioned  in.  the  Liber 
Landavensisf  Trallwng  Cynfyn  (now  Trallwng,  west  of  Brecon)  in 


^  Ed.  1825,  vi.  349,  where  it  is  spelt  Dinyeytha- 
*  Spelt  Tralucg  Teudus;  see  p.  211. 
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Myv,  Arch,  i.  271,  coL  2,  and  Trallwng  JElgan  in  Brut  y  Tytoysogion, 
p.  274 ;  the  word  also  occurs  in  place-names  in  Badnorshire,  Glamor- 
ganshire,  and  Carmarthensliire,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

(g)  Wentloog  is  the  modem  Anglicized  form  now  in  common  use 
for  the  district,  or  some  part  of  it.  We  do  not  know  that  it  neces- 
sarily has  been  produced  under  the  sole  influence  of  the  name  Choent, 
for  both  Qwynllywg  and  Gtoynllyw  were  anciently  written  with  a  d 
(gwyn  *  white '  is  for  gwynn,  older  guind  =  Irish ^/kZ),  as  is  shown  clearly 
enough  by  the  forms  GuTidleus  for  the  man,  and  Gundliauc  for  the 
country,  common  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Gwynllyw  and  his  son  St.  Cadoc. 
(See  for  instance  the  latter  in  Camhro-British  Saints,  pp.  22,  24; 
forms  answering  both  to  Gwynllyog  and  to  Owynllywg  occur  in  those 
two  Lives,  but  are  frequently  distorted  in  the  printed  edition). 

The  form  Gwaunllwg  turns  out  to  be  older  than  we  supposed  when 
we  wrote  note  3  on  p.  118  of  vol.  vii.  of  Y  Cymm/rodor;  for  it 
occurs  in  a  MS.  written  by  Roger  Morris  of  Coed  y  Talwm  in  1572, 
now  belonging  to  Canon  Silvan  Evans,  in  the  pedigrees  which  occur 
atfo.  43»ofthatMS. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  O.  S.  Morgan  at  the  Newport  meeting 
of  the  Cambrian  ArchsBological  Association  in  August,  1885,  and 
subsequently  printed  in  the  Archaologia  Gambrensis  for  October 
of  that  year,  a  truly  marvellous  explanation  of  the  word  (hoentloog 
was  proposed  (pp.  258-9).  Mr.  Morgan  there  adopts  the  form 
fFentllwchf  a  mere  corruption  of  such  forms  as  the  Ounlyuch  of  Lib, 
Land.,  p.  237,  where  the  -ch  is  of  course  only  another  way  of  writing 
-c  (now  -g),  very  common  in  the  orthography  of  the  12th  century ;  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  explain  this  Wentllwch  as  meaning  '  Gwent  of  the 
Llwch  or  lake,'  and  asserts  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  third 
division  of  Gwent,  the  other  two  being  of  course  Gwent  Is  Coed  and 
Gwent  Uwch  Coed  I 

At  p.  261  we  are  condescendingly  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan  that 
*'  Gwynllyw  has  been  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  has  sometimes  been  called  Gwynllwg,  but  [sic  /  this 
is  not  English,  but  never  mind!]  which  has  no  meaning;  "  and  on 
p.  260  (there  is  some  repetition  in  Mr.  Morgan's  article)  that  **  St. 
Gwynllyw  has  been  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  district ;  but 
it  is  not  found  so  written,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  GwentUwch  or 
Wentllwch  is  more  probable,  intelligible,  and  satisfactory."  In  reply 
to  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  Owynllywg  (and 
likewise  its  sister-form,  now^  obsolete,  Gwynllyawg  or  Gwynllyog)  is 
so  written  in  its  Old-  and  Middle-Welsh  forms  over  and  over  again 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints  ;  (2)  that  not  once  in  those  documents, 
ill  the  Annahs  CambruB,  the  Liber  Landavensis,  or  any  old  MSS.,  is 
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it  spelt  with  GhienU  or  Went-,  but  always  with  a  first  syllable  which 
answers  to  the  modem  Qwyn-  or  Gvm-,  the  oldest  known  form  being 
GuinnliguiatLc  in  the  Annales  Cambri<B  (see  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  167, 
col.  1) ;  (3)  that  so  far  from  Grwynllywg  having  no  meaning,  it  means 
'Gwynllyw'siand',  just  as  Morganwg  means  Morgan's,  or  Seissyllwg 
Seissyll's,  oiRhiellwg  Rhiell's,  lands  respectively ;  and  (4)  that  Qwyn- 
llywg  ever  ended  (as  llwch  *  a  lake,  pool,  morass '  certainly  does  and 
always  did)  in  a  phonetic  -ch  is  shown  to  be  utterly  impossible  by  the 
occurrence  of  Gwynllywg  in  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  fo.  33* 
(Skene's  Four  Books,  ii.  30),  in  the  form  (o)  winllyuc,  rhyming  with 
kywluc  and  egluc,  which  are  in  modern  Welsh  kyflwg  and  eglwg. 

Another  absurdity  of  Mr.  Morgan's  derivation  is  that  Wentloog 
was  never  in  Gwent  at  all,  but  first  in  Gly wyssing,  and  subsequently 
in  Morganwg,  Gwent  ending  at  the  month  of  the  river  Usk,  not  (as 
Monmouthshire  does)  at  that  of  the  Eumney.  In  the  same  paper 
(p.  259)  occurs  a  brilliant  pendant  to  the  above  exquisite  piece, of 
etymology;  Teyrnllwch,  an  assumed  form  of  Teyrnllwg,  the  epithet 
of  the  first  Cadell  of  Powys,  being  there  explained  as  meaning  Teym 
llwch,  *  the  king  of  the  lakeM!  {On  Teyrnllwg  see  Y  Cymmrodor, 
vii.  119,  ix.  179.) 

As  to  *  the  three  Gwents '  (those  of  history,  not  of  Mr.  C.  0.  S. 
Morgan),  they  are  mentioned  in  1. 17  of  a  poem  printed  in  Y  Cymm- 
rodor, X.  236,  and  *the  two  Gwents  '  at  1. 13  of  the  same  poem.  The 
third  was  Gwent  Ganol,  or  Middle  Gwent,  mentioned  in  Boger 
Morris'  pedigrees  above  cited,  and  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  ed.  1769, 
voL  v.,  fos.  6,  6.  At  fo.  6  occurs  the  following  passage,  which 
shows  that  the  form  Wentloog  is  older  than  Leland's  time :  **  But 
this  great  Lordship,  as  the  Walsch-men  say,  ys  no  part  of  the  iii. 
Yencelandes.  Yet  it  is  cawlled  in  Walsch  Chientlttge  (al.  Guenthloge),** 
From  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  Walschmen  of  Leland's  day  were 
better  instructed  on  such  matters  than  are  their  descendants. 

(h)  In  Professor  Rhys*  Celtic  Britain,  2nd  ed.,  p.  302,  Dinorwig  is 
explained  as  standing  for  an  older  Din-orddwig,  meaning  *  Fort  of 
the  Ordovices.'  But  no  older  instance  of  the  last-named  form  could 
be  cited  there  than  from  Duppa's  Joknson^s  Tour  in  North  Wales, 
p.  198.  We  have  now  found  evidence  that  a  similar  form  was  in  use 
in  about  1600,  for  at  fo.  78*  of  a  MS.  written  about  that  date,  once 
belonging  to  Dr.  Griffith  Roberts  of  Dolgelly,  and  now  to  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet  of  Dingestow,  the  place  is  called  Dinas  Dynorddeg. 

{i)  But  if  two  brooks  meet,  one  of  longer,  the  other  of  markedly 
shorter  course,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  one  Himant,  the 
other  Bymant.  The  comparative  size  of  confluent  streams  is  a  fact 
that  saute  auxyeux  nearly  as  much  as  the  comparative  size  of  confluent 
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valleys.  As  to  nant,  the  general  role  in  Wales  is  that  in  northernmost 
Wales  (in  parts  of  which  aber  is  nsed  for  *  a  brook ')  nant  is  mascnline, 
and  means  '  a  valley  or  dingle/  whilst  in  Sonth  and  Central  Wales  (as 
in  the  Vale  of  Dovey  and  at  Dolgelly)  it  is  feminine,  and  means  *  a 
brook.'  In  Endlicher's  Gaulish  Glossary,  of  the  9th  century  (printed 
in  Stokes*  Cornish  Glossary,  ^*c.),  nanto  is  glossed  *  valle,'  and  so  is 
nans  in  the  Cornish  Vocabulary ;  and  yet  in  Savoy,  where  the  word 
survives  in  place-names,  it  means  *  a  monntain-torrent,'  as  in  the 
Nani  Koir  near  Servoz,  and  another  near  Trient ;  the  Nant  Dant 
near  Samoens ;  the  Bon  Nant  at  Si.  Gervais ;  the  Nant  Borant  (or 
Bourant)  near  Contamines ;  the  Nant  d'Arpenaz  near  Sallanches ; 
the  Grand  Nant  near  Chamouni ;  and  the  villages  of  Nant  Bride 
near  Sixt.  There  is  also  a  Nant  Brun  in  the  Tarentaise,  and  on  it  a 
place  called  Deux  Nants  where  another  brook  joins  it.  We  note  in 
the  French  edition  of  Baedeker's  Suisse  (1869,  p.  217)  an  exquisite 
derivation  of  Nant,  viz.,  from  the  Latin  natare  *  to  swim ' ! 

Curiously  enough  the  word  nant  does  not  seem  known  in  Breton ; 
though  we  believe  it  occurs  in  Fovssnant^  a  chef -lieu  de  canton  near 
Quimper ;  but  it  is  at  least  very  rare  in  Breton  place-names.  It 
seems  to  occur  in  the  name  of  a  once  well-known  religious  establish- 
ment in  the  Cotentin,  where  it  would  more  probably  come  from  the 
ancient  Gaulish  than  from  Old-Breton.  Nant  certainly  occurs  in  the 
old  name  of  the  town  of  Nantua,  in  the  Jura. 

(j)  Dinas  is  used  in  parts  of  Wales  simply  to  designate  a  com- 
manding position  which  was  never  fortiBed.  It  is  thus  used  in  the 
Llanberis  valley,  where  at  least  one  high  hill,  isolated  from  the  main 
chains  of  mountains,  is  called  Dinas ;  and  one  of  the  most  precipitous 
escarpments  of  the  Llanberis  Pass  (just  above  the  entrance  to  Cwm 
Gl&s)  is  called  Dinas  Mot.  Similarly  the  steep  hill  behind  Pen  j 
Bont  in  the  upper  Irfon  valley  is  called  Dinas  Bach,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  better  known  Dinas  hill  lower  down  the  valley,  near  Llan- 
wrtyd  church.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Towy  and  in  those  of  its 
upper  tributaries  are  several  commanding,  often  isolated,  hills  called 
Dinas,  none  of  them,  it  is  believed,  bearing  any  traces  of  fortification. 
It  should  here  be  noted  that  Dinas  is  masculine  in  South  Wales  place- 
names  ;  and  Din  was  also  once  of  common  gender,  as  is  shown  by 
the  name  Dinmael,  which  would  be  Dinfael  if  Din  had  there  been 
feminine.  The  reason  of  these  variations  of  gender  is  no  doubt  to  he 
found  in  the  original  neuter  gender  of  dunon. 

Professor  Khys  supposes  the  -as  of  Diruis  to  be  the  same  as  the 
-ef  in  llynghes  *  a  navy/  which  in  Irish  is  longes  and  longas,  meaning 
'  a  voyage '  (generaUy, '  a  voyage  to  banishment ').  The  same  ter- 
mination is  found  in  Gaelic  camas,  *  a  bay,  creek,  the  space  between 
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the  thighs '  (from  cam),  which  in  the  North  of  Ireland'  (and  we  think 
in  the  Highlands)  is  CamiLs,  in  Lowland  Scotland  CambtLg,  in  place- 
names  ;  in  Welsh  place-names  this  is  Cemais,  pronounced  Cemmes, 
which  gives  name  to  a  hundred  of  Pembrokeshire,  a  little  port  in 
Anglesey  (anciently  called  Forth  Wygyr,  from  the  Gwygyr  brook, 
which  there  joins  the  sea),  a  parish  on  the  Dovey,  two  on  the  Usk, 
and  places  on  or  near  the  Dysynni  in  Merionethshire  and  the  Afon 
Lwyd  in  Monmouthshire.  Possibly  Gemais  is  also  to  be  found  in 
CabtLSf  on  the  serpentine  Wyre  in  Lancashire,  and  probably  (in  a 
very  old  Welsh  form)  in  Camboise  Bay  in  Northumberland. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  ont  here  that  the  spelling  Cemmaes  or 
Cemaes  is  not  genuine,  but  the  invention  of  some  latter-day  etymo- 
logical triliers  who  derived  it  from  Gamp-maes  *  a  play-field  *  {camp, 
by  the  way,  is  a  loan-word  from  English  !),  or  from  some  compound 
of  maes ;  that  the  word  cannot  possibly  contain  the  element  maes 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  it  were  so  derived  it  would 
necessarily  be  written  -mais  in  Old- Welsh  and  -maes  in  Middle  Welsh 
documents,  whereas  it  is  in  both  always  spelt  -meis  or  -meys,  which  in 
modem  Welsh  necessarily  becomes  maisy  not  maes.  Thomas  Williams 
of  Trefriw  and  Lewis  Dwnn  spell  the  word  correctly  Kemais  or 
Gemais. 

The  same  suffix  also  occnrs  in  branes,  *  a  host  of  crows '  (branheSf 
larlles  y  Ffynnon  in  Mabinogion,  Oxford  Edition,  p.  192),  which 
seems  identical  with  the  place-name  Branas  in  Edernion. 

Besides  dinas,  there  was  a  form  dinis  prevalent  in  Cornwall  (where 
dinas  is  also  found)  and  in  Cumbria.  Instances  in  Cornwall  are 
found  at  Pendennis,  near  Falmouth,  and  in  the  forms  given  by  Hals 
of  the  names  of  the  places  now  in  books  and  on  maps  called  Gastle 
an  BinaSf  e.g.,  **  Gastle  an  Dunes  or  Denis "  in  Towednack  (see 


•  In  Adamnan's  lAfe  of  8t,  Golvmiba,  written  in  the  seventh 
century,  mention  is  made  of  Gambas  on  the  Bann,  two  miles  above 
Coleraine,  afterwards  well  known  as  Gammas  Gomghaill,  This  gave 
name  to  a  parish  called  Gamus  juxta  Bann,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  in  Tyrone,  Gamus  juxta  Movme,  There  is  also  a  spot  on  the 
Suir,  two  miles  N.W.  of  Cashel,  where  there  was  a  ford  called  Ath-an- 
chamais,  or  *  the  ford  of  the  bend,*  now  replaced  by  Gamus  Bridge. 
(See  Brceves*  Adamnan,  pp.  96-7 ;  Joyce's  Irish  Place-namies,  Second 
Series  (1876),  p.  398.)  Adamnan  also  mentions  (p.  133)  an  Ait 
chamha^  in  Ardnamurchan,  in  Western  Scotland;  and  various 
modern  names  in  the  same  district,  containing  the  same  element,  are 
there  given  in  a  note. 
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Davies  Gilbert's  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall,  iv.  63),  and 
Castle  Denis  for  the  well-known  fort  near  St.  Columb  (t5.,  i.  220 ; 
called  Cast  el  an  Dynas  in  Beunans  Meria^sek,  1.  2210).  Bannister  also 
gives  in  his  Glossary  of  Cornish  Names  Dennis  Eia  (*  St.  le's  or  Ive's 
Dinas '),  obviously  meant  for  the  spot  called  Pendinas  at  St.  Ives.^ 
In  Sonth-East  Scotland  the  forms  Dennis  and  Tinriis  occur  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed  and  elsewhere. 

Whether  this  form  is  found  in  "  bedin  dinus**  (Oododin  in  Skene's 
Four  Books,  ii.  86)  we  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

(k)  Besides  Dinas  Dinlle,  which  is  undoubtedly  for  Din  Lieu, 
there  is  a  Dinlle  Ureconn  mentioned  in  the  well-known  poem 
relating  to  the  destruction  of  Vriconium  in  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest 
(Skene's  Four  Books,  ii.  288).  There  seems  every  reason  for  identify- 
ing it  with  the  camp  at  the  summit  of  the  WreMn^  which  probably  is 
simply  the  Welsh  name  Dinlle  Wrygon  in  a  shortened  form.  We  do 
not  think  with  Professor  Rhys  (Celtic  Britain,  2nd  ed.,  p.  314)  that 
Dinlle  here  stands  for  Din  Lieu,  but  rather  that  it  is  from  c^in  and  lie, 
and  to  be  compared  with  the  curious  word  Penile  existing  only  (we 
believe)  in  place-names  in  Welsh  Gower,  where  we  have  Penile  *r 
Gaer  (barbarously  spelt  Penllergare)  and  also  a  site  of  an  old  church 
called  Penile  V  Eglwys  ^  near  Ynys-penllwch ;  it  is  not  wholly  impos- 
sible that  we  have  this  word  in  Pendle  Hill  in  Lancashire,  unless 
that  stands  rather  for  Penllech,  which  we  suspect  it  may  do. 

(I)  The  earliest  mention  of  Dinefwr  is  in  the  boundaries  of  Llan- 
deilo  Fawr  in  the  Liber  Landavensis,  p.  75  (also  in  Oott.,  Vespasian, 
A.  xiv.,  fo.  58  **),  where  it  is  called  gueith  tineuur,  the  word  gwaith 
here  apparently  meaning  a  fort  or  its  earthworks.  Of  course 
Dinefivr  is  to  be  analysed  into  Din-efwr;  and  it  is  always  so  spelt 
in  all  documents  and  so  pronounced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
charlatans'  orthography,  invented  by  themselves,  used  to  be  Dinefawr 
or  the  like,  and  their  **  derivation''  of  the  word  (it  is  believed)  from 
Din  Faxjor !  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  bastard  form  Dyne' 
vawr  is  gravely  adopted  by  M.  Loth  in  his  Mabinogion,  vol.  i.,  p.  122, 
note  2. 

Din-efwr  seems  to  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  Eburo-dunum 
(now  Yverdun^^  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel)  as 
Din-lieu  does  to  Lugu-dunum,    With  regard  to  Efwr  (in  Old- Welsh 


7  See  Leland's  Itinerary,  ed.  1769,  voL  iii.,  fos.  7,  8. 
^  There  is  also  a  farm  of  the  same  name  not  far  from  Llandebie,  in 
the  parish  of  Bettws ;  and  a  Penlle'r  Brain  near  Swansea. 
•  Also  called  Yverdon. 
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JEbur)  it  seems  to  occur  as  a  man's  name  (I)  in  the  case  of  Eborius 
or  Ehurius,  the  Bishop  of  York  present  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
314 ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  Ebur^  the  Bishop  of  Mnnster,  whose  death  is 
mentioned  in  Annales  CambricB  under  the  year  501  (see  Y  Gymm/rodoTf 
ix.  153),  and  in  the  Irish  Annals ;  (3)  in  one  of  the  extracts  from 
the  poems  relating  to  the  Sons  of  Llywarch  H6n,  preserved  in  the 
Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (fo.  54",  printed  in  Skene's  Four  Books, 
ii.  61),  where  llv  evmr  lluydon  'the  army  of  Efwr  Llwydon'  is  men- 
tioned. Here  the  dividing-mark  between  llv  and  ewur  in  the  MS., 
which  makes  them  into  separate  words,  has  of  coarse  been  neglected 
by  Mr.  Skene,  who  prints  llvevmr. 

Efwr  occurs  in  composition  in  the  name  of  the  Eburovices,  now 
represented  by  Evreux  ;  probably  the  first  element  of  this  compound 
was  derived  from  the  old  form  of  the  neighbouring  river  Eure, 

From  the  old  form  Ebor  was,  by  aid  of  the  common  suffix  -dcwm 
(later  -awe,  -og),  formed  Eboracum,  in  Old- Welsh  Gair  Ebroauc  (for 
an  older  *Eborauc),  shortened  in  the  more  modern  form  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Cities  (printed  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  183)  into  Cair 
EbratLc,  whence  the  modern  Welsh  for  ,Yorky  Caer  Efrog.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  original  name  was  formed  from  the 
river-name  which  has  now  become  Ure  (for  an  older  Yor-,  occurring 
in  Jor-vaulx,  now  Jer-vaulx) ;  the  Ure  now  only  retains  its  name 
as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Swale,  the  united  stream,  on  which 
Tork  stands,  being  now  called  Ouse,  an  English  name  which  has 
doubtless  supplanted  the  earlier  Celtic  one. 

Ebur-  also  occurs  in  Eburo-briga,  a  town  on  the  Armance,  not 
far  from  Auxerre ;  Ebv/ro-britium^  a  town  in  Lusitania ;  Eburones, 
a  tribe  in  what  is  now  Khenish  Prussia;  and  probably  in  the  5 
places  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  once  called  Ebv/ra,  Ebora,  or  *E^oCpa, 
one  of  which  is  now  Evora,  The  names  Hebro-magris  and  Ebro- 
dunwm  (now  Embrtm),  if  these  orthographies  are  correct,  seem  to 
come  from  a  different  source. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Carmarthenshire  word  for  a  wild 
parsnip  (still  in  use  near  Llandovery)  is  eftvr;  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  word  gave  its  name  to  Dinefwr,  The  form  Dynevor 
(with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable)  is  of  course  a  mere  English 
barbarism ;  and  the  application  of  the  name  ''  Dynevor  Castle  "  to 
the  residence  now  so  called  is  a  modernism,  that  mansion  having 
been  till  recently  called  Newton  in  English,  and  Drenewydd  (still  in 
common  use  in  the  neighbourhood)  in  Welsh. 

With  regard  to  Efrog,  one  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  mythical 
kings,  who  is  also  made  the  father  of  Peredur  (=  Perceval)  in  the 
Welsh  Bomance  (but  not  in  the  French  and  German  ones,  some  of 
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which  make  him  son  of  Bliooadrans  or  Gahmurei  =z  the  Welsh 
*Bledcabrat,  *Cabret:=  the  modem  Bleddgvyryd,  or  Blegwryd,  and 
Cywryd,  or  Cowry d,  respectively;  see  note  1  on  p.  219  of  Y  Cym/rri' 
rodor,  vol.  x.),  we  believe  him  to  be  a  mere  eponymus  from  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Caer  Efrog,  like  Lleon  Gator  from  Gaerlleon  (Chester) 
and  Myrddin  from  Caerfyrddin  (see  note  (n),  irvfra).  With  regard  to 
the  legend  connecting  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  mythical  king  Perednr 
with  Pickering  in  Yorkshire,  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  back 
beyond  15th-centnry  chroniclers  d  la  Geoffrey  of  Monmonth;  we 
think  Eons  of  Warwick  mentions  it.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
among  the  twenty  sons  of  Geoffrey's  king  Ehraucus  (ii.  8)  there  is 
no  Peredur;  whilst  Geoffrey's  Peredur  is  son  of  one  Morvidua 
(probably  =  Merwydd,  not  Morfydd),  but  his  family  is  connected 
with  York  (iii.  15—18). 

(m)  There  was  also  a  widely  distributed  diminutive  form  dina^i 
(compare  castellan  in  note  (Q,  infra),  apt  to  become  Dinam  or  Dinhami 
in  place-names.  In  Cornwall  we  have  the  tautological  form  Ca/rdin- 
ham,  anciently  called  Gardinan,  and  in  the  Romances  (in  which  it 
is  named  as  a  place  where  King  Arthnr  held  his  court  *)  Garadignan, 
Garadigan,  or  the  like,  forms  which  our  sapient  commentators  have 
conceived  to  stand  for  Gardigan,  which  before  the  Normans  was 
no  more  the  name  of  one  particular  spot  than  *  Oxfordshire  *  is  now. 
In  Brittany  the  name  is  probably  found  in  the  town  of  Dinan,  In 
Wales  it  occurs  as  Dinham  (anciently  Castell  Dinan,^  Lib,  Zand,, 
32,  43)  in  Monmouthshire,  as  Dinam  in  Anglesey,  in  Llysdinam  in 
Breconshire  (so  called  from  the  dinan  which  gave  its  name  to  Swydd 
Dinan,  one  of  the  three  Commotes  of  the  Cantref  of  Buallt),  in 
Mandinam  on  a  bill  near  Llangadock,  and  probably  in  Llandinam 
in  Montgomeryshire.  Dinan  was  also  the  ancient  name  of  Ludlow 
or  its  castle,  still  preserved  in  a  place  there  now  called  Dinham, 
A  place  called  Dinan  also  gives  its  name  to  a  township  and  to  a  spot 


■  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  Chrestien  de  Troyes'  Free,  quoted  in 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  MaJ)%nogion,  ii.  179  (cf.  182) ;  and  also  in  the 
Roman  de  Fregus  et  de  Galienne,  cited  in  the  same  place.  It  is  there 
called  Garadignan,  but  in  Chrestien's  Perceval  Le  Gallois,  11.  24,604, 
33,621,  Garadigan ;  Baradugan,  ib,,  1.  28,876,  is  probably  meant  for 
the  same  place. 

'  There  is  also  a  Geetill  Dinan  named  in  the  boundaries  of 
Llangadwaladr  (Bishopston  or  Bishton  near  Caerleon)  in  L.L,,  173, 
which  cannot  be  the  same  place;  possibly  a  trace  of  the  name 
remainB  in  "  Bishton  OastU  Farm." 
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known  as  Craig  Ddinan  in  Llandrillo  jn  Edemion,  and  there  is  a 
Melin  Caerddinan  in  Diserth,  Flintshire.  We  see  that  there  are 
at  least  three  more  places  called  by  the  name  in  Cornwall,  viz.,  Bynham 
in  St.  Minver,  Dinham  Bridge  in  St.  Kew,  and  Tredenham  near 
Grampound  (see  note  4  on  p.  24,  supra) ;  and  in  Brittany  there  is 
"  a  Roman  camp  called  Cartel  Dinam,  in  the  parish  of  Fiooignean/' 
Finist^re.     (See  Joanne's  Breiagne,  ed.  1880,  p.  106.) 

Another  word  derived  from  Din  is  Llysdin  or  Llystin  ;  whether 
the  lly9  in  this  componnd  bore  its  Welsh  sense  of  '  a  court  or  palace  ' 
or  the  sense  of  the  corresponding  Irish  word  lioz  *  a  fort ',  we  cannot 
say.  Llystin  occnrs  in  Llystin  Wennan  (or  Wynnan ;  it  is  a  man's 
or  woman's  name)  well  known  from  the  Bonedd  y  Saint  (s.v. 
Elkaearn)  as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Powysian  tribe  of  Oyndrwynin, 
and  also  often  mentioned  in  old  records ;  it  was  situated  somewhere 
in  Caereinion,  bat  whether  the  (7aer  of  this  word  and  the  Llystin 
were  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  place  we  do  not  know. 
There  is  also  a  township  of  Cilcain  in  Flintshire,  whose  correct  name 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  Llystin  Sunydd  (the  last  word  is  a  well- 
known  woman's  name) ;  it  is  called  Llysdianhunedd  in  Thomas'  St  • 
Asaph,  p.  458,  Lesthunied  in  Domesday  Book,  and  Llystynhynedd  in 
the  marginal  note  on  p.  71  of  the  Extension  of  Domesday  Book 
relating  to  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  We  fancy  (but  as  yet  have  no 
proof)  that  the  form  Llysin  or  Llyssin,  which  gives  name  to  a 
township  in  Llanerfyl  and  also  to  Plds  Llysyn  in  Camo,  and  occurs, 
we  believe,  elsewhere,  is  but  a  softening  of  Llystin. 

{n)  There  is  the  further  question  as  to  whether  the  name  Myrddin 
had  any  more  independent  existence  than  that  of  Lleon  Gawr,  evolved 
out  of  Csket'lleon  or  Castra  Legionum,  and  was  not  similarly  evolved 
out  of  Cuer-fyrddin,  That  the  **  Merlin  "  of  northern  legend  (localized 
chiefly  on  the  Tweed)  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
person  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt — for  in  the  fragment  of  the 
old  Life  of  St.  Kentigern,  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  L.  D.  Ward  of  the 
British  Museum  in  MS.  Cott.  Titus  A.  xix.  (abridged  by  Bower  in  his 
Scoiichranicon),  the  hero  of  the  legend  is  called  Lailoken,  and  the 
author  adds  "that  some  identified  him  with  Merlin"  (**eum  qui 
Lailoken  vocabatur.  quem  quidam  dicunt  f  nisse  Merlynum  ").  As  to 
Lailocen,  he  is  mentioned  in  chapter  xlv.  of  Jocelyn  of  Furness'  Life 
of  St.  Kentigern,  as  Laloecen  or  Laloicen,  a  fool  at  the  court  of 
Ehydderch  Hael  who  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  in  the  Welsh 
Merlin-poems  this  word  (there  used  as  a  name  or  epithet  of  Merlin) 
is  made  into  Llalhgan,  which  has  been  explained  as  meaning  *  twin- 
brother  ' ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  it  was  a  personal  name, 
for  we  find  a  Ldloecm  (this  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Ward)  in 
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Cartulaire  de  Redon^  125,  and  the  simpler  form  Lallocc  occurs  as  a 
woman's  name  in  Stokes'  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  82 
{Lall6cc  o  Senliuss),  p.  104  (Lallocc  sa/ncta/m)^  p.  317  (posuit  in  illo 
sanctamjlliam  Lalocam,  from  Book  of  Amuigh,  fo.  12^  1). 

Then  again,  if  the  Cumbrian  **  Merlin  "  has  stepped  into  the  shoes 
of  Laloicen,  the  Merlin  of  modem  Wales  has  similarly  stepped  into 
those  of  Emiys  or  Ambrosius.  Here  the  process  is  simply  trans- 
parent. The  legends  of  "  Nennins  "  (a  work  written  in  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century)  concerning  the  finding  and  consultation  of 
Ambrosius  (§§  41, 42)  have  been  simply  copied  in  all  the  leading  inci- 
dents by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (vi,  17-19),  with  the  difference 
that  Nennius'  *  Ambrosius '  is  called  by  Geoffrey  *  Merlinus '  or 
'  Merlinus  Ambrosius.'  ^  Geoffrey  has  of  course  slightly  embellished 
and  altered  the  minor  details  of  the  story ;  and  in  one  instance  a 
change  made  by  him  is  really  instructive ;  for  he  makes  the  *  father- 
less boy '  to  be  found,  not  at  *'  Campus  Electi  (or  Elleii)  in  regione 
Gleguissing  "  (which  last  name  certainly  comprehended  no  country 
north  of  the  Towy),  but  at  Carmarthen,  This  shows  that  Geoffrey 
had  here  in  his  eye  the  connection  of  Myrddin  with  Gdu^r-fyrddin* 
He  also  adds  that  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Dyfed ; 
which  exactly  fits  in  with  what  he  tells  us  in  his  Vita  Merlini,  that 
Merlin  was  a  king  in  Dyfed,  which  province,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, included  Carmarthen  as  late  as  1132,  and  in  earlier  times 
embraced  all  or  most  of  the  country  between  the  Towy  and  Teifi 
rivers  :  see  11.  21-2  : 

"  Bex  erat  et  vates  :  Demetarumque  superbis 
lura  dabat  populis,  ducibusque  futura  canebat." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Geoffrey  in  the  same  poem  makes  Merlin 
go  out  of  his  mind  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Arderydd  (in  which 
he  is  followed  by  the  Welsh  Merlin-poems),  the  personage  alluded  to 
is  not  the  Demetian  Myrddin,  but  the  Cumbrian  Laloicen,  of  whom 
exactly  the  same  episode  is  related  in  the  fragment  of  Titus  A  xix. 
and  in  Bower's  Scotochronicon,  With  Geoffrey  the  identification  of 
Merlinus  and  Laloicen  was  complete ;  but  with  the  later  Scottish 
writers  it  was  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 

As  to  the  Ambrosius  of  Nenniu^,  he  can  hardly  be  other  than  the 
historical  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  of  Gildas,  as  filtered  through  three 
or  four  centuries  of  Welsh  legend.    This  is  actually  acknowledged  in 


3  In  chapter  19  be  is  called  "  Merlinus,  qui  et  Ambrosius  dice- 
batur,"  and  immediately  afterwards  "Ambrosius  Merlinus."  Pre- 
viously he  had  been  called  simply  "  Merlinus." 
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Nennius  itself ;  for  Ambrosius'  answer  when  he  is  asked  his  name, 
"  Ambrosius  vocor  *'  (§  42),  is  glossed  in  aU  the  MSS.  oi  Nennius 
*id  est,  Embreis  Guletic'';  now  Gwledig  is  an  epithet  answering  to 
Princeps  or  Imperator,  and  no  one  but  the  historical  Ambrosias  can 
here  be  indicated.^ 

(o)  Carlisle  (the  s  has  no  more  business  there  than  it  has  in  Islay) 
is  in  Welsh  Gaer  lAwelydd,  Lliwelydd  occurs  both  as  a  man's  and 
as  a  woman's  name ;  as  the  latter  it  existed  in  S.  Wales  up  to  com- 
paratively recent  times.  We  may  compare  such  names  as  Gaer 
Wrangon  (*  Worcester';  and  also  the  name  of  a  place  in  Carmarthen- 
shire close  to  Pencarreg) ;  for  Gwrangon  or  Chvyrangon  occurs  only  as 
a  man's  name  (in  Nennius^  §  37,  and  Life  of  St,  Gadoc  in  Gambro- 
British  Saints^  p.  94),  and  as  the  old  and  modern  name  (see  Lib.  Land., 
p.  127)  for  the  upper  course  of  the  Sychnant,  the  tributary  of  the 
Neath  river  down  which  goes  the  railway  from  Hirwain  to  Grlyn 
Keath ;  which  stream,  like  the  Meurig  in  Gwent  Is  Coed  and  a  host 
of  other  small  rivers  in  Wales,  probably  took  its  name  from  some  man. 
The  name  Gwrygon  in  Gair  Guricon  {Gatalogue  of  Gitids  in  NenniuSy 
§  76  ;  see  Y  Gymmrodor,  ix.  183),  the  Old- Welsh  name  of  Vriconium, 
wrongly  written  Uriconium  (whence  our  Wrox-eter  and  Wrekin),  is 
only  known  othermse  to  occur  as  a  woman's  name,  viz.,  in  the  case 
of  Gurycon  Godheu  (Gognatio  de  Brychan  in  Cott.,  Yesp.  A.  xiv.^) 
*  Gwrygon  of  Goddeu,'  the  daughter  of  Brychan  and  wife  of  Cadrod 
Calchfynydd ;  Goddeu  and  Calchfynydd  are  very  reasonably  identified 
by  Mr.  Skene  with  Cadyow,  near  Hamilton  (cf.  Gospatrick,  from  Gwds 
Patric),  and  Kelso*  respectively.  Gair  Gelemion  in  the  Nennian 
Gatalogue  of  Gities  (see  Y  Gymmrodor,  ix.  183),  a  place  which  cannot 
be  identified,  is  likewise  so  called  from  a  woman^s  name ;  for  Gelemion 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Tudwal  ab  Anarod  Gwalchcrwn 
(?  Gwalltcrwn),  who  married  Sanddef  ab  Algwn  (or  Algun  ?),  and  by 
him  was  the  great-grandmother  of  Merfyn  Frych,.  who  died  in  844. 
See  No.  XIX.   of  the  pedigrees  from  Jesus  College  MS.  20  (P 

*  When  Nennius  says  (end  of  §  42)  that  Vortigern  gave  Ambrosius 
the  arx  (i.e.,  Dlnas  Emrys),  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Britain, 
and  himself  retired  to  the  North,  we  believe  the  historical  Ambrosius 
to  be  referred  to^  and  suspect  the  historical  fact  indicated  to  be  a 
partition  of  power  by  which  Vortigern  took  Lower,  and  Ambrosius 
Upper,  Britain,  as  Gwledig  or  Imperator, 

**  MS.,  fo.  11";  Gambro- British  Saints^  p.  274. 

*  See  Skene's  Four  Books,  i.  172-3,  where  he  points  out  that  the 
old  name  of  Kelso  was  Galchow,  apparentl}'  a  translation  of  Galch- 
fynyddf  and  that  a  hill  in  the  town  is  still  called  the  Ghalk  Heugh. 
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Cymmrodor,  viii.  87),  where  her  name  is  spelt  Gelenion  (leg.  Celemon 
or  Celemion  ?),  and  the  Cardiff  copy  of  Hanesyn  Hen,  p.  64,  where  it 
is  spelt  Keleinion,  In  Kulhwch  ac  Olwen  (Oxford  Mahinogion,  p.  112, 
1.  24)  we  think  we  have  the  same  name  under  the  corrupt  form 
relemon,  given  there  as  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Cai ;  in  the  very 
corrupt  form  of  the  Nennian  Catalogue  of  Cities  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  309,  the  above-mentioned  Cair  Celemion  becomes  Kaer 
selemion;  and  it  has  struck  us  that  the  same  mistake  may  also 
possibly  have  produced  Selemiaun,  given  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
parents  of  Oadell  Dymllug  in  Genealogy  No.  XXYII.  of  Harleian 
MS.  3869  (see  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  181). 

(jp)  Carstairs  (anciently  Carstarra^)  and  Carluke  are  near  the 
Clyde ;  the  last  part  of  the  latter  name  is  probably  the  Welsh  man's 
name  Llwch,  and  perhaps  the  place  was  named  affcer  the  very  Llwch 
Llawynnawg  mentioned  in  connection  with  Eiddyn  in  the  Black 
Book  of  Carmarthen  (fo.  47**  end ;  printed  in  Skene's  ^our  Books^  ii. 
51),  in  the  course  of  that  curious  poem  about  Arthur  and  his 
champions  whose  incompleteness  is  such  a  serious  loss  to  Welsh 
Arthurian  legend ;  the  same  Lloch  or  Llwch  will  be  found  in  Kulhwch 
ac  Olwen  (Oxford  Mahinogion,  107,  2  and  110, 12),  A  more  historical 
Llwch  was  Llwch  Llaw  Enfawr  (or  Llawenfawr),  the  father-in-law 
of  Cadif or  Fawr,  and  lord  of  Cilsant ;  and  in  the  Englynion  y  Beddau 
{Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  fo.  dS^ ;  printed  in  Skene's  Four  Books, 
ii.  31)  the  grave  of  one  Llwch  Llawenghin  {llvch  llaueghin)  is 
mentioned. 

In  Cott.,  Vesp.  A.  xiv.  (see  Cambro- British  Saints,  p.  275),  Grwgon 
Gleddyf rudd  ^  is  said  to  have  been  **  the  son  of  Llawch,  the  son  of 
Llucho,  the  son  of  Cedig,  the  son  of  Ceredig  of  Cardigan  " ;  but  the 
later  Jesus  College  (Oxon.)  MS.  20  (see  Pedigree  No.  XL  VIII.  in 
Y  Cymmrodor,  viii.  90)  substitutes  one  name  Llawr  (itself  a  well- 
known  Welsh  man's  name)  for  the  two  names  Llawch  and  Llucho. 

(q)  Carriden  is  on  the  Forth,  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station.  Its  old  form,  found  in  the  Capitula  or  **  Contents  " 
of  Gildas'  Hiatoria  (which  are  not  by  Gildas),  cap.  ix.,  xi.,  is  Cair  Eden, 
and  it  is  there  called  "  ci vitas  antiquissima  " ;  it  is  apparently  the 
Eiddyn  Gaer  of  the  Gore h an  Cynfelyn  in  the  fiook  of  Aneurin 
(Skene's  Four  Books,  ii.  96).  The  Welsh  name  for  Edinburgh  is 
Dineiddyn,  occurring  in  the  Book  of  Taliessin  (Skene,  ii.  148)  and 
in  Gorchan  Maelderw  (ib.,  p.  102),  or  Dinas  Eiddyn,  which  (never 
Dinas  Edwin)  is  the  form  occurring  in  all  the  four  old  texts '  of  the 

•  N.B.     The  MS.  here  reads  Ougan  cledyburdh, 

7  Viz.,  the  Hafod  and  Llanerch  MSS.  (now  both  belonging  to  Mr. 
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old  Bonedd  y  Saints  s.vv.  Lleudat,  Beuno,  and  Kyndeym,  nnder 
each  of  which  headings  they  almost  invariably  mention  the  place 
as  the  abode  of  Lleuddun  Luyddog  (the  Leudonus  of  the  older 
TAfe  of  St.  Kentigem,  whence  the  territorial  name  Lleudduniawn,^ 
the  Welsh  form  which  has  got  Gaelicized  and  shortened  into 
Lothian.) 

Eiddyn  Vre  (*  the  hill  of  Eiddyn  ')  is  found  in  G.Maelderw  (Skene, 
ii.  p.  105),  and  Eiddyn  Ysgor  both  there  (li.,  p.  98)  and  in  the  Oododin 
{ib.,  p.  66).  Kyntedd  Eiddyn  (*  the  court  of  E/)  occurs  in  Oododin 
(ib.,  p.  67) ;  Eiddyn  alone  in  Oododin  {ib.,  pp.  68,  86,  92),  Oorchan 
Maelderw  (ib.,  pp.  102, 104)  and  Book  of  Taliessin  {ib.,  pp.  136,  149, 
150),  also  in  Bed  Book  Triad  No.  29  (see  Y  Gymmrodar,  vii.  128), 
in  the  Welsh  genealogies  of  Harl.  MS.  3859  (see  No.  VII.  in  Y 
Gymmrodor,  ix.  173 ;  and  cf.  x.  248)  and  Hengwrt  MS.  536  (see  Skene, 
ii  454),  and  in  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales  (Svo.  ed.),  i. 
104. 

The  form  Eithinin,  Eithinyn,  occurring  in  Oododin  (ib.,  pp.  74,  bis ; 
p.  79),  G.  Gynfelyn  (ib.,  p.  96),  and  O.  Maelderw  (ib.,  p.  104,  bis)  may 
be  a  man's  name;  but  if  it  stands  for  the  modern  Eiddynyn  (as 
would  certainly  appear  from  the  rhymes  at  p.  104),  not  Eithinin,  the 
word  may  be  a  tribal  designation  derived  from  a  man's  name,  Eiddyn, 
like  Gynferchyn  from  Gynfarch  (for  which  see  Skene,  ii.  454,  Oxford 
Mabinogion,  p.  192).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  Eiddyn  was  the  name  of  a  district,  and  that  Caer  Eiddyn  and 
Din  Eiddyn  and  Clydno  Eiddyn  took  their  names  from  their  situation 
in  or  connection  with  that  district. 

It  is  impossible  either  for  the  Welsh  Eiddyn  to  come  from  Edwin 
(who  is  always  called  Ettcin,  Edwin,  in  Welsh),  or  the  converse ;  but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  Edwin,  on  conquering  the  fortress, 
slightly  altered  the  native  designation  so  as  to  make  it  commemorate 
his  own  name  under  the  form  Edwinesburgh  or  its  prototype,  which 
was  thenceforth  adopted  by  the  English. 

(r)  Professor  Ehys  informs  us  that  "  there  is  no  other  derivation  " 

W.  L.  Banks,  of  Plas  Madoc,  Llanrwst),  and  the  texts  contained  in 
Hengwrt  MSS.  54  and  536;  of  all  of  which  we  have  direct  copies, 
made  by  ourselves  or  Mr.  Gwenogfryn  Evans,  before  us. 

^  The  form  Leudonus  is  found  in  chap.  i.  of  the  fragment  of  the 
old  Life  preserved  in  Cott.,  Titus  A.  xix.,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
given  name  to  the  provincia  of  Leudonia,  i.e.,  Lothian  (see  Bishop 
Forbes' -Live*  of  8t.  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigem,  p.  245).  The  form 
Lleudduniawn  is  found  in  Gwalchmai'a  Gorhoffedd,  My  v.  Arch ,  i. 
196*,  where  it  is  spelt  LUudiniawn. 
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for  eoer  and  cathair '  than  from  castrum  ;  "bnt  one  does  not  see  clearly 
why  the  *  should  disappear."  As  regards  the  Welsh  form,  we  do 
not  speak  as  philologists,  but  we  presume  the  idea  to  be  that 
castrum  was  softened  locally  into  some  such  form  as  caserum  or 
caseVf  and  that  the  medial  s  was  treated  just  as  the  Aryan  s  in 
such  cases  as  chwaer  for  *sv(iser.  Professor  B*hys  has  pointed  out 
that  the  conversion  of  initial  s  into  h  was  a  phonetic  change  not 
extinct  in  Welsh  till  after  the  days  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Britain ; 
for  the  Welsh  have  made  sextarius  into  hestaur  (now  *8tor)  and 
probably  serum  (in  the  sense  of  soir)  into  hwyr ;  the  genuine  Welsh 
representative  of  serus  being  Mr. 

A  well-known  instance  of  the  dropping  of  medial  a  in  a  native 
word  since  Roman  times  is  found  in  Trisantona^  the  old  name  for 
the  river  Trent,  This  becomes  Trahannon  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the 
Mirabilia  Britannia  (e.g.,  Royal  MS.  13  D.v. ;  see  Stevenson's  text, 
§  67,  where  he  does  not  give  the  reading  of  this  MS.,  but  adopts  the 
bad  reading  Transhannoni,  caused  by  a  10th-century  Welsh  scribe 
taking  the  tra  to  be  the  Welsh  preposition,  and  hence  translating  it 
into  the  Latin  trans).  In  later  Welsh  this  has  become  Tarannon. 
There  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  in  the  Book  of  Taliessin  (Skene, 
ii.  212),  where  people  are  said  to  camp  ar  Tren  a  Tharanhon,  the 
Trent  is  meant,  for  Tren  is  otherwise  well-known  as  the  Welsh  name 
of  the  Tern.  The  name  Tarannon  (pronounced  Trannon)  is  preserved 
as  that  of  the  stream  which  flows  through  Trefeglwys  to  join  the 
Severn  at  Caersws;  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  charlatans  have 
derived  it  from  taranu  *  to  thunder.' 


'In  the  Old-Irish  Glosses  this  word  is  spelt  cathir,  and  glosses 
civitaa  (see  Zeuss*  Grammatica  Geltica,  2nd  edition,  top  of  p.  809).  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  cathair,  *  a  chair,'  borrowed  from  cathedra, 
like  the  corresponding  Welsh  coder.   On  Caherconree  see  note  («)  infra. 

In  an  Irish  Life  of  St.  Columba,  as  cited  in  Reeves'  Adamnan, 
p.  191,  note  c,  a  place  called  Caer-na-mBroc  (there  conjecturally 
identified  with  Burg  Head,  in  N.-E.  Scotland),  is  mentioned.  Stokes, 
in  his  paper  On  the  Linguistic  Value  of  the  Iri^h  Annals  (Philological 
Society,  1890),  pp.  32,  34,  equates  the  Caer  of  this  name  with  the 
Welsh  caer,  and  likewise  with  the  first  part  of  the  name  Geirfuill  in 
Skene's  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  p.  6  (see  facsimile  of  the 
MS.,  col.  2,  opposite  p.  1) ;  this  name,  he  suggests,  may  be  equivalent 
to  the  Kerpul  of  Reeves'  Culdees,  p.  133,  and  both  to  the  Welsh 
Gaer-'ptDll. 

^  See  Rhys'  Geltic  Britain,  2nd  edition,  p.  80,  note. 
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Why  the  Irish  ahould  drop  the  «,  while  they  retained  the  t,  of 
castruan,  is  a  point  on  which  we  can  offer  no  opinion. 

Caer  in  Welsh  is  feminine ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Cornish 
place-names  car-  very  often  does  not  alter  the  mntable  consonant 
that  follows  it ;  as  in  the  names  Carmeal,  Garmellow,  Carmelar,  Gar- 
merrance,  Carminow,  and  Carhilly,  all  in  Bannister's  Glossary  of 
Gomish  Names.  Of  these  names  Garminow  *  seems  to  contain  the 
Welsh  man's  name  Mynyw,  Menyto,  or  Menw  (for  which  see  Bed 
Book  Triad  No.  20  in  Y  Gymmrodor,  vii.  126-7,  and  the  Oxford 
Mabtnogiorif  pp.  302 ;  107,  &c. ;  147) ;  and  Garhilly  or  Garbilla  (which 
gives  or  gave  name  to  at  least  fonr  places  in  East  Cornwall)  is  cer« 
tainly  for  Gaer  Belt?  or  rather  Gaer  Feli,  as  it  would  be  in  Welsh. 
Now  this  shows  Ga^r  to  have  been  in  Britain  of  common  gender, 
which  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect,  if  it  were  derived  from  the 
neuter  castrum. 

(s)  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  caer  and  din  are  in 
Wales  and  Cornwall  both  applied  to  the  same  places.  We  would  ask 
whether  the  fort  in  Llan  Nefydd  called  Din-Gadfael  by  Lewis 
Morris  in  his  Geltic  Remains ^  and  giving  name  to  the  township  of 
JDinas  Gadfel  in  the  said  parish,  is  not  the  same  as  the  fort  called  Y 
Oaer  on  the  1-inch  Ordnance  Map,  sheet  79  ? 

Gardinham  has  been  noticed  in  note  {m),  supra  :  Leland  {Itinerary, 
ed.  1769,  iii.,  fo.  4.)  also  mentions  a  Gairdine  (in  or  near  St.  Breage 
in  Kerrier),  then  a  seat  of  the  Godolphins.    That  both  cathair  and 


*  Ga/rmynow,  or  Garmenow;  it  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mawg^n  in  Meneage. 

'  John  of  Cornwall,  in  "  Merlini  Prophetia  cum  expositione  loannis 
Oomubiensis,"  has  the  following  interesting  note  on  the  words /a^a^e 
coAtrwm :  **  Fatale  castrum  dicit  illud  municipium  in  partibus  nostris 
quod  in  Anglico  dicitur  Aschbiri,  in  Britannico  Kair  belli,  et  ut 
placet  quibusdam  et  castel  uchel  coed "  (Greith,  Spicilegium  Vati' 
canum,  pp.  104-5,  cited  by  Stokes  in  Revue  Geltique,  iii.  86).  Here 
fatale  castrum  seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  Kair  belli,  if  it  be  the  case  (as 
Professor  Rhys  once  suggested  to  us  before  he  knew  of  the  above 
passage,  and  has  since  printed  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  37-8,  91) 
that  Beli  originally  meant  the  god  of  death,  his  name  being  connected 
etymologically  with  the  Irish  word  which  we  find  in  athel  *  peribo.* 
The  place  meant  is  probably  Saltash,  the  older  (English)  names  of 
which  were  Asche  and  Ascheburgh;  not  far  off,  in  the  parish  of 
Anthony,  is  a  place  called  Garbeal  or  Garbele.  The  other  group  of 
.Belt-names,  including  Garbilly  Tor,  is  considerably  to  the  westward. 
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caer  were  used  to  designate  the  forts  connected  with  mythical  or 
prehistoric  personages  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such  names  as 
Caherconree,*  from  Curoi  Mac  Daire  (on  Slieve  Mish,  between  Tralee 
and  Dingle,  where  there  seems  to  be  no  fort  at  all ;  see  O'Donovan's 
Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  p.  212,  note  t) ;  Pen  Caer  Llin  above  Llanbedr 
T  Oennin  on  the  Conwy ;  Caer  Dathal  (probably  from  the  Irish  name 
Tuathal;  as  Da^/ia/ rhymes  with  ardalt  the  orthographies  Dathyl,  Dathl, 
are  wrong)  in  Arfon,  which  we  have  some  reason  for  identifying 
either  with  the  celebrated  Tre'r  Ceiri,  or  with  Pen  y  Gaer  not  far  ofiF. 
To  identify  *'  Caer  Dathal  in  Arfon  "  with  Pen  Caer  Llin  (called  by 
Pennant,  the  ArchtBologia  Cambrensis,  and  others.  Pen  Caer  Helen ; 
see  note  (y),  infra)  above  Llanbedr  y  Cennin,  at  the  end  of  Arllechwedd 
furthest  from  Arfon,  as  have  done  Pughe  and  others  who  merely 
copy  him,  is  about  as  brilliant  a  piece  of  geography  as  would  be 
the  placing  of  London  in  Herts  or  Bucks !  It  is  clear  to  any  one  who 
will  read  the  passages  of  Math  ah  Mathonwy  found  at  p.  59, 1.  12 ; 
p.  63,  11.  2,  10-12  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Mabinogion^  that 
Ca^er  Dathal  was  in  Arfon,  and  that  Arllechwedd  was,  to  the  author 
of  that  Mahinogi  as  to  all  down  to  the  comparatively  recent  period 
when  the  blurrer  and  forger  of  Welsh  history  enters  on  the  scene, 
perfectly  distinct  from  Arfon ;  the  oldest  occurrence  of  Arfon  for  the 
modem  "  Carnarvonshire  *'  that  we  know  of  is  in  Sir  John  Price's 
Description  of  Wales  (the  oldest  MS.  of  which,  Oott.,  Caligula  A  vi., 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  dated  1569),* 

it)  There  is  also  the  form  castellan  (cf.  dinan,  in  note  (m),  supra),  a 
diminutive  of  castell,  not  uncommon  in  Wales.  One  Gastellanf  where 
there  are  no  traces  of  a  fortified  building  (or  any  building  at  all,  we 
believe,  except  a  modern  hovel)  is  a  little  north  of  Garth  in  Brecon- 
shire  ;  it  is  very  near  Caerau,  where  there  is  a  high  artificial  mound, 
aud  remains  of  buildings  or  roads  (supposed  to  be  Boman)  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  fields  around.  There  is  a  second  Castellan  to 
the  N.W.  of  Llandovery  (not  marked  on  the  1-inch  Ordnance  Map), 
a  third,  we  are  told,  in  North  Cardiganshire,  and  a  fourth  in  N.E. 
Pembrokeshire,  which  once  gave  its  name  to  a  parish  church  men- 
tioned in  Pope  Nicholas'  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  (1291). 

*  See  the  first  footnote  on  note  (r)  supra. 

*  It  was  edited  ("afterward  augmented  and  made  perfect")  by 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  and  is  printed  in  Powel's  Historic  of  Cambria, 
1584,  pp.  1 — 22  (and  we  presume  in  all  subsequent  editions  of  that 
work  ;  in  the  Merthyr  edition  of  1812  it  occupies  pp.  i. — xxiv.).  It 
was  printed  in  a  separate  form  by  William  Hall  at  Oxford  in  1668, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  merely  "  perused  "  by  Humphrey  Lloyd. 
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Castell  itself  is  used  in  parts,  jnst  like  dinas,  to  designate  an 
imposing  natural  position.  For  instance,  np  the  valley  of  the 
Gwennol,  E.  of  Llandovery,  the  moors  of  Neithgrag  (of  course  made 
into  Noeth  grug  by  the  Ordnance  mapsters,  followed  bv  Murchison 
in  his  Siltuna  and  the  race  moutonnih'e  of  guide-book  hacks)  rise 
into  a  rocky  and  precipitous  height  called  "  Gastell  Craig  yr  wyddon  '* 
(not  gwyddon,  as  the  Ordnance  mapster,  or  derwyddon,  as  the  local 
illumines).  Here  one  of  the  oldest  natives  tells  us  there  was  a  cave, 
now  stopped  np,  into  which  some  persons  venturing  in  search  of 
treasure  saw  a  chest  a  llun  bran  emi  ('  with  the  shape  of  a  crow  upon 
it ')  and  had  their  lights  mysteriously  extinguished.  Then  again, 
not  far  from  there,  where  Cefn  Arthen  (or  Cefn  Erthan)  comes 
down  on  the  Cwm  Dwr  at  the  month  of  Owm  Grlyn,  there  is  a  rocky 
escarpment  known  as  Gestyll  or  Gastell^  we  forget  which. 

(u)  Having  regard  to  the  generally  unscientific,  not  to  say  insane, 
character  of  most  of  Mr.  Lewis*  efforts  in  Welsh  etymologizing,  it  is 
as  well  to  inform  the  general  reader  that  the  equation  of  the  Old- 
Welsh  treh  with  the  Latin  tribus  is  one  that  has  been  proposed  by  and 
is  accepted  among  Celtic  philologists,  for  instance,  by  Whitley  Stokes. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  Old-Norse,  and  English  thorp,  and  the  German 
dorf  are  cognates,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  tkr6p,  threp  *  village  *  and 
the  Lithuanian  trohd  *  a  building '  are  possibly  connected,  Mr.  Stokes 
informs  us. 

It  is  worth  while  noting;  that  in  at  least  two  place-names  Tref  (see 
Bhys'  Hibhert  Lectures^  p.  406)  is  a  comparatively  modem  substitu- 
tion for  a  prior  Din  or  Ga£r ;  viz.,  in  Trerneirchion,  near  St.  Asaph, 
formerly  called  Din  Meirchion,  and  Tregoning,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Breage  in  Kerrier,  Cornwall,  which  is  called  "  Gair  Kenin^  alias 
Gonyn  and  Gonin  "  by  Leland  (Itin.,  ed.  1769,  iii.,  fo.  4),  equivalent  to 
Ga^  Gynin  in  Welsh ;  there  is  an  important  fort  there,  on  a  hill 
called  Pencair  in  Leland's  time. 

(v)  The  Welsh  cantrefi  or  *  hundreds  *  vary  so  much  in  size  that  we 
cannot  believe  that  cantref  preserved  the  same  meaning  through  all 
the  stages  of  early  Welsh  history.  Some  of  the  variations  of  size  in 
the  cantrefi  are  to  be  explained  by  the  relative  fertility  and  therefore 
populousness  of  different  parts  of  Wales :  for  instance,  we  can  quite 
see  why  the  hundreds  of  Anglesey  or  of  parts  of  what  is  now  called 
Pembrokeshire  should  be  relatively  small  in  area  ;  but  this  principle 
will  not  account  for  some  instances  where  very  large  areas  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  lowland  soil  are  styled  cantrefi.  Striking 
instances  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  two  Gantrefi  north  of  the  Towy 
in  what  is  now  Carmarthenshire.  The  first  of  these,  embracing  the 
whole  area  from  near  Tregaron  to  near  Carmarthen,  was  called 
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Gani/ref  MawT  (*the  Great  Hundred '),  and  contained  no  less  than 
seven  commotes  or  cymydau.  Now  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  in  early  times  this  can^ref  belonged  to  Demetia  or  Dyfed, 
bnt  that  it  was  conquered  in  the  8th  century,  with  two  other  Cantrefi 
S.  of  the  Towy  (the  adjacent  one  called  by  contrast  Cantref  Bychan  or 
*  the  Little  Hundred  *),  by  or  before  the  time  of  Seissyll  ab  Clydog,  king 
of  Ceredigion,  from  whom  the  district  of  Ystrad  Tywi,  comprising 
the  said  three  Cantrefi,  was  called,  together  with  Ceredigion,  Seissyllwg 
or  *  Seissyll's   Land.*  •    Another  ancient  hundred  of   modem  Car- 


•  See  Pwyll  Pendefig  Dyfed  in  the  Oxford  Mahinogion,  p.  26 ; 
"  Ac  y  gwledychwys  ynteu  Pryderi  seith  cantref  Dyuet  yn  llwydy- 
annus  garedic  gan  y  gyuoeth  a^  chan  pawb  yn  y  gylch.  Ac  yn  ol 
hynny  y  Icynnydvoys  tri  chcmtref  Ystrat  Tytoi,  A  phedwar  cantref 
Keredigyawn,  Ac  y  geltoir  y  ret  hynny  seith  gantrrf  Seissyllwch." 
The  last  sentence,  which  means :  *  And  after  that  he  (Pwyll)  added 
(to  Dyfed)  the  three  Cantrefs  of  Ystrad  Ty  wi,  and  the  four  Cantrefs 
of  Ceredigion ;  which  are  called  the  seven  Cantrefs  of  8ei8»yllwg,* 
and  its  interpretation,  have  been  surprisingly  bungled  by  M.  Loth  in 
his  Mahinogion.  At  vol.  i.,  p.  63,  he  translates  the  passage  :  "  En- 
suite  il  ajouta  ^  ses  domaines  les  trois  canirevs  d'Ystrat  Tywi  et 
quatre  cantrevs  de  Seisyllwc."  This  translation  (P)  is  arrived  at  by 
means  of  an  unhappy  homoeoteleuton,  through  which  he  omitted  the 
words :  Keredigiawn,  Ac  y  geltoir  y  rei  hynny  seith  gantref  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  text  and  correct  translation  given 
above.  After  this  blunder  in  limine,  M.  Loth  proceeds  to  inform  us 
in  a  note  that  Ystrad  Tywi  here  means  *  the  valley  of  the  Towy,' 
being  apparently  ignorant  of  the  technical  sense  of  Ystrad  Tywi,  in 
which  it  no  more  denotes  *  the  valley  of  the  Towy '  than  Ystrad  A  fun 
denotes  *  the  valley  of  the  Alun.*  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
Seissyllwg  meekua  Cardigan.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  in  a  note  on 
pp.  27-8  of  the  same  volume  part  of  this  passage  is  translated  with 
the  substitution  of  "  Carmarthen  "  for  the  Ystrad  Tywi  of  the  original 
text ;  whilst  a  little  lower  down  we  are  told  that  the  seven  cantrefs 
which  made  up  ancient  Dyfed  "  only  comprise  the  modem  county  of 
Pembroke." 

Would  M.  Loth,  who  equates  Ystrad  Tywi  with  Carmarthenshire, 
and  Dyfed  with  Pembrokeshire,  be  surprised  to  hear  (1)  that  a  whole 
commote  of  ancient  Ystrad  Tywi,  namely  Gower,  is  now  in  Glamorgan- 
shire ?  (2)  that  a  whole  hundred  (and  a  very  large  one)  of  the  seven 
hundreds  of  Dyfed,  to  wit,  Cantref  Gwarthaf,  and  half  of  another, 
namely,  Emlyn,  are  now  in  Carmarthenshire  P  and  that  according 
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marthensliire  was  included  in  Dyfed ;  it  was  called  Cantref  Gwarthaf 
or  'The  Upper  Hundred/  and  contained  no  less  than  eight  com- 
motes. The  name  'Upper  Hundred/  be  it  noted,  can  only  have 
been  given  it  after  the  mutilation  of  Dyfed  by  Ceredigion ;  for  pre- 
viously  it  could  under  no  aspect  have  been  said  to  be  "  the  Upper 
Hundred "  of  Dyfed.  We  suspect  that  the  (relative,  and  therefore 
probably  not  very  old)  names  of  Cantref  Mawr  and  Cantref  Bt^chan 
(the  former  N.,  the  latter  S.  of  the  Towy)  are  also  posterior  to  Seis- 
syll's  conquest,  though  the  Cantref  Bychan  was  not  apparently 
conquered  from  Djrf ed.  However  soon  after  750  or  800  (between  which 
dates  Seissyll  lived)  these  three  can^re/'-names  were  imposed,  we 
believe  that  at  the  period  of  their  imposition  Cantref  had  got  to  be 
used  in  a  non-technical  sense,  and  we  suspect  in  that  of  a  mere 
*  district  *  or  '  province.' 

{w)  Canon  Silvan  Evans  believes  Velindref  to  be  (in  many,  if  not 
in  all  cases)  a  corruption  of  Vileindref,  *  Yillein's  tref,^  a  t«rm  men- 
tioned in  the  Welsh  Laws.  It  would  be  interesting,  with  reference  to 
this  suggestion,  to  have  a  collection  made  of  all  the  instances  where 
Velind/re  occurs  in  Wales  or  Cornwall,  and  to  know  whether  the  name 
is  always  found  on  sites  where  water-mills  (for  windmills  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  into  Wales)  still  exist,  are  recorded  to 
have  existed,  or  might  have  existed. 

(x)  The  case  is  very  much  stronger  than  this.  Maenor  occurs  in 
one  of  the  documents  in  the  Book  of  St.  Chad,  already  quoted  by  us 
(see  note  (a)  supra)  as  written  in  the  Mercian  hand  of  the  time  of 
King  Offa,  which  begins :  **  Ostendit  ista  consripsio  nobilitatem 
mainaur  med  diminih  et  mensuram  eii/s  " :  i.e.,  *  This  writing  sheweth 
the  nobleness  of  the  Mead  Maenor  of  the  Monks  and  its  measurement ;  * 
of  which  docament  the  "  facsimile "  opposite  to  p.  275  of  the  work 
known  as  Liber  Landavensis  is  not  a  facsimile  at  all.  Even  our 
English  historians  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Welsh  borrowed  a  Norman-French  word  prior  to  A.D.  800 ! 
The  word  mainaur  is  very  common  in  the  Liber  Landavensis  as  an 
element  of  place-names  in  S.  Wales. 

As  to  its  origin,  the  termination  -aur,  now  written  -awr,  was  (see 


to  the  Liber  Landavensis,  the  county  town  of  Carmarthen  was  in 
Cantref  Gwarthaf,  i.e.,  in  Dyfed,  in  1132? 

The  moral  of  all  which  is  that  we  should  take  the  trouble  to  read 
our  texts  before  we  either  translate  or  comment  on  them,  and,  before 
writing  on  the  ancient  topography  of  a  country,  should  master  the 
rudiments  of  that  topography. 
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Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  265)  in  common  use  in  Middle-Welsh  to  form  the 
plurals  of  a  few  words  ;  and  Professor  Rhys  once  suggested  to  us  that 
mainaur  originally  meant  *  stones,'  and  hence  a  space  enclosed  by 
boundary-stones.     He  compared  the  Gaelic  clachan,  the  plural  of  clack 

*  a  stone  *  (= Welsh  *clagy  whence  the  plural  clegyr^  used  in  parts  of 
N.  Wales  to  designate  a  rocky  spot ;  cf .  clog  in  place-names  and  in 
clogwyn),  which  is  the  ordinary  word  for  *  a  village,  a  hamlet  where 
a  church  is,*  and  we  need  hardly  say  has  been  utilized  in  support  of 
their  dreams  by  the  Druidomaniacs.  Is  the  first  part  of  the  Cum- 
berland term  vfiean-field,  i.e.,  *  a  field  in  which  the  several  shares  or 
ownerships  are  known  by  meer-stones  or  other  boundary  marks,'  of 
English  or  Welsh  origin  ? 

The  accepted  derivation  of  manor  (see  Skeat's  Concise  Etymological 
Dictionary,  ed.  1887)  is  from  Old-French  manoir  *  a  mansion/  manoir 

*  to  dwell '  (from  Latin  manere).  The  Welsh  aw  is  in  Old-Celtic  a 
now  a  would  not,  we  believe,  make  oi  in  French.  The  Breton  maner 
means  the  same  as  manoir ,  and  seems  a  mere  loan-word;  of  the 
existence  of  mainaur  in  Cornwall  or  Brittany  we  have  as  yet  found 
no  certain  evidence,  but  as  we  have  Breton  tier  as  a  plural  from  ti 
'  house,*  and  other  such  forms  (see  Y  Gymmrodor,  ix.  265),  so  we 
might  presumably  have  *mener  from  men  *  stone.'  But  is  there  any- 
thing to  show  that  the  words  manerium,  manoir,  come  from  Brittany 
or  from  Breton  ? 

Since  writing  the  above  we  find  that  there  is  a  Manorgtoidden 
{-gwidden  =:  gwidn  =:  W.  gioyn  *  white ')  in  Cornwall,  mentioned  in 
Bannister's  Glossary  of  Cornish  Nam^es  («.r.) ;  we  do  not  know  where 
it  is  situated. 

(y)  The  older  people  in  Carnarvon  still  say  Coed  Alun,  Helena- 
mania  is  one  of  the  perversest  fads  of  our  North- Welsh  village- 
etymologists  ;  it  consists  in  altering  every  possible  place-name,  or  part 
thereof,  which  contains  the  sequence  of  consonants  I  (or  II)  and  n  into 
Helen.  A  well-known  instance  is  Dolwyddelan,  meaning  *Gwy- 
ddelan's  meadow '  (cf .  Llan-wyddelan,  Bod-wyddclan) ;  this,  in  defiance 
alike  of  the  ancient  forms  and  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  name, 
is  coolly  altered  by  our  Helenomaniacs  into  Dolydd  JSlen  to  make  the 
word  mean  '  Helen's  meadows ' ;  and  people  actually  still  exist  who 
date  their  letters  from  **  Dolyddelen  "  I 


7  This  word  is  exactly  equivalent  in  sense  and  approximately  so  in 
form  to  the  Irish  clochar,  common  in  place-names  under  the  Angli- 
cized form  of  Clogher,  and  denoting  **  a  place  abounding  in  stones,  or 
having  a  stony  surface.*'  (Joyce's  Irish  Place-names,  Ist  Series,  ed. 
1875,  p.  413.) 
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Another  flagrant  piece  of  Helenomania  was  perpetrated  by  Pennant, 
or  by  his  same  Welsh  advisers  who  made  np  for  him  the  utterly 
fictitious  names  of  Caer  Hen  for  Caer  Rhun,  Arddwy  for  Arddu, 
Traeth  Wylofaen  ®  {sic)  for  T.  La/an,  Gegid  (river)  for  Cegin,^  &c.  We 
allude  to  the  alteration  of  Pen  Caer  Llin,  the  remarkable  fort  above 
Llanbedr  y  Cennin,  in  the  Vale  of  Conwy,  into  Pen  Oder  Helen, 
The  place  is  still  called  Pen  Caer  Llin  (though  often  also  Pen  y  Gaer) 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  some  local  antiquarian  writers,  and  con- 
tributors to  the  Archaologia  Camhrensis,  know  better,  and  call  it  Pen 


*  A  similar  folk-etymology  of  Traeth  Lafan  is  to  be  found  in  a 
valuable  memorandum  (in  Latin)  containing  the  answers  of  one 
"  G.R.,''  a  correspondent  of  Edward  Llwyd's,  to  the  questions  of  the 
latter ;  where  we  find,  amongst  a  batch  of  the  like  pretty  dreams, 
wisely  prefaced  by  an  ut  aiunt,  and  characterized  in  the  margin  as 
**  ingeniosa  vulgi  figmenta  circa  locorum  nomina  " :  "  Traeth  yr  Lafan 
a  traeth  oer  lefain"  (See  Arch.  Camb,  for  1860,  3rd  Series,  vol.  vi., 
p.  237.)  In  the  unpublished  Dinorben  Fach  MS.  (17th  century)  of 
B(medd  y  Saint,  the  place  is  called  (p.  233)  "  y  traeth  ajlawen,  yn  y 
ddwy  Gyfylchi." 

'  The  little  river  Cegin  is  so  called  from  the  spring  where  it  rises 
in  Llanddeiniolen,  called  Ffynnon  Cegin  Arthur  *  the  Well  of  Arthur's 
Kitchen  ;  *  apropos  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Wynn  Williams  once  told  a 
meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  that  when  the  water  of  the 
spring  came  up  with  more  bubbles  than  usual,  the  natives  used  to 
remark  that  a  great  deal  of  cooking  was  going  on  in  King  Arthur's 
kitchen  below !  A  similar  instance  of  a  stream  being  named  after 
the  spot  where  it  rises  is  to  be  found  in  the  Olaslyn  at  Beddgelert, 
which  rises  in  the  well-known  tarn  of  Olaslyn  under  Snowdon ;  here 
the  modern  name  has  supplanted  the  old  name  of  the  river,  which  is 
called  Ferlaa  in  the  Conway  Charters  (see  Williams'  History  of 
Aherconvyy,  p.  168), — a  name  still  preserved  in  a  place  called  (on  the 
map)  PerlaSf  below  Aberglaslyn. 

For  the  fictitious  names  cited  from  Pennant's  Tours  in  Wales,  see 
Rhys'  edition,  i.  17,  iii.  129  (Caer  Hen);  ii.  326  {Arddwy);  in.  30 
{Traeth  Wylqfaen,  also  Traeth  Telaven) ;  iii.  82  {Aber  Cegid;  correctly 
spelt  at  ii.  323,  where  the  origin  of  the  name  is  explained).  Pen 
Caer  Helen  will  be  found  at  iii.  130.  Then  there  is  that  ineffable 
forgery  Bwlch  Agricla  *Agricola's  Pass,'  at  ii.  26;  and  where  did 
Pennant  get  his  Tre'r  Yrys  (for  Eryrys  or  Erryrys)  on  the  same 
page,  his  "  Teberri  Castle,"  i.e.,  Castell  y  Here,  at  ii.  239,  or  his 
Trelacre,  for  Talacre,  i.  17  P 
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Gaer  Helen,    The  modern  alteration  of  Coed  Alun  into  Goed  Helen 
is  equally  arbitrary  and  charlatanic. 

The  J^e»  (not  Helen)  who  in  Welsh  legend  was  connected  with 
Carnarvon  and  with  the  road  now  called  Sarn  Helen  (in  parts  also 
Sarn  Halen)  was  the  wife  of  the  legendary  Maxen  Wledig,  concocted 
oat  of  the  historical  emperor  Maximns;  her  name  has  apparently 
been  converted  into  Helen  through  confusing  her  with  Helena,  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 

(z)  In  Bevue  Geltique,  vi.  49,  Professor  Rhys  has  a  note  about 
tifddyn,  as  follows :  '^  .  .  .  tyddipi  *  a  house  with  the  land  around  it, 
a  small  farm/  which  I  had  long  suspected  of  having  dd  for  j  and  of 
standing  for  tegj-inn^  when  I  found  the  necessary  proof  the  other  day 
in  the  old  form  tegdin  in  the  Welsh  Laws, — the  word  is  commonly 
shortened  to  tyn  in  names  of  farm-houses  all  over  Wales,  such  as 
Tyn  Llwyn,  Tyn  Simdde,  etc."  Professor  Rhys  regards  tegij-  as 
standing  for  tegi-,  the  stem  of  a  genitive  *teg{{8)os  =:  Gr.  rtytos ;  and 
the  -yn  as  the  ordinary  Welsh  singulative  termination.  We  may 
perhaps  here  mention  that  the  Basque  tegi  '  place,  abode '  looks  like 
a  loan-word  from  some  case  of  the  Old-Celtic  word  for  *  a  house.' 
With  reference  to  Professor  Rhys'  equation  of  Tyn  with  Tyddyn,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  places  now  called  Tyn  are  spelt  in 
old  documents;  of  his  instances  Tyn  Simdde  could  hardly  mean 
'  the  house  in  the  chimney,'  but  such  names  as  Tyn  Llwyn,  Tyn 
Goed,  Ac.,  might  very  well  be  from  Ty'n  Llwyn  or  Tifn  Goed,  in  the 
sense  of  'the  house  in  (Ty  yn)  the  bush  or  wood';  and  this,  we 
believe,  is  the  usual  explanation. 
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By  "W.  Edwards,  M.A.,  op  Merthye  TydvilJ 


This  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  in  France, 
and  especially  in  Brittany  itself,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly 
or  scientifically  treated  in  any  English  work;  and  the 
purpose  of  my  paper  is  to  give  in  small  compass  the 
conclusions  of  De  la  Borderie,  De  Courson,  and  Loth, 
whose  exhaustive  investigations  have  entitled  them  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  authorities  on  the  question. 

I  need  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the  resemblance  between 
the  Breton  and  Welsh  languages,  and  the  still  closer 
affinity  between  Breton  and  the  now  extinct  Cornish.  All 
three  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  Brythonic 
section  of  the  Celtic.  Considering  the  influence  of  phonetic 
decay,  and  of  a  long  intercourse  with  alien  nations,  it  is 
surprising  that  Welsh  and  Breton  should  have  retained  such 
a  similarity  as  they  now  exhibit  even  to  a  non-philological 
ear.  The  commonlv-related  stories  about  their  mutual 
intelligibility  are  not,  however,  to  be  credited.  Many 
words  are  very  like  in  the  two  languages,  but  these  are  not 
so  numerous  as  to  make  communication  easy;  and  if  a 
Welshman  has  ever  made  himself  understood  by  a  Breton, 
it  must  have  been  by  dint  of  great  cleverness  on  the  part 
of  both  interlocutors.     In  any  case,  the  Welshman  travelling 

'  Bead  before  the  Society  on  June  4th,  1890. 
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in  "Bretagne  bretonnante '*  finds  the  cotintry  strangely 
familiar  to  him.  If  the  words  which  he  recognizes  in  the 
common  speech  are  few  and  far  between,  the  place-names 
everywhere  remind  him  of  Wales — Landivisiau,  Lampaul, 
Hennebont,  Morbihan,  Kerpenhir,  Bangor,  Tregastel,  &c. 
He  imagines  also  that  he  sees  in  the  faces  of  the  country- 
people  a  frequently-recurring  Welsh  type  of  physiognomy 
— round,  dark-eyed,  and  rosy-cheeked. 

The  theories  that  would  account  for  the  existence,  across 
the  Channel,  of  a  language  which  has  so  evident  a  kinship 
with  Welsh  and  Cornish,  are  the  following : — 

(1)  That  Breton  is  a  development  of  the  old  Gaulish,  a 
remainder  in  situ  of  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  before  the  Eoman  invasion. 

(2)  That  Breton  is  simply  a  British  dialect  transplanted 
with  a  colony  from  Britain  at  some  distant  date. 

The  first  theory  given  is  plausible  enough,  and  although 
it  has  never  had  many  supporters,  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  could  rest.  These  are 
chiefly  of  a  priori  character,  but  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  plausibility.  It  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  at  all 
improbable  that  in  the  Armorican  peninsula  there  should  be 
a  survival  of  a  Gaulish  dialect,  just  as  the  projections  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales  have  enabled  the  natives  of  those  parts 
to  escape  assimilation  with  the  English,  in  one  case  for  many 
centuries,  in  the  other  for  a  period  still  indeterminate.  It 
is  true  that  the  Armorican  peninsula  was  not  mountainous ; 
but  forests  and  marshes  might  serve  to  protect  the  relics  of 
a  liberty-loving  race,  such  as  we  know  the  old  Armoricans 
to  have  been.  But  we  have  to  consider  whether  Gaulish 
could  have  been  the  original  of  a  language  of  a  Brythonic 
type.  Tacitus  says  in  the  AnnaU  that  '*  the  language  of  the 
Britons  is  not  very  difibrent  from  that  of  the  Gauls ; "  and 
the  great  Celtic  gi*ammarian  Zeuss  believes,  from  the  verj 
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scanty  data  which  are  available  for  comparison,  that  the 
old  Gaulish  must  have  been  very  close  to  the  old  "Welsh. 
If  I  mistake  not,  our  chief  authority,  Professor  Rhys,  who 
started  with  the  opinion  that  Gaulish  was  not  Brythonic  in 
its  character,  now  holds  ^  that  it  was  so.  The  means  of 
comparing  the  early  stages  of  the  Celtic  languages  are 
extremely  meagre,  and  often  seem  to  resolve  themselves 
into  a  question  of  ^'s  and  q'a.^ 

The  assertion  made  by  Tacitus  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside. 
The  resemblance  which  struck  Tacitus  must  have  been  of  a 
practical  kind,  that  is  to  say,  it  implied  the  possibility  of 
communication.  That  there  was  a  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  we  know  from  CaBsar 
and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  earlier  writers.  The  island 
was  colonized  from  Gaul  in  the  first  instance.  Some  of  the 
British  tribes,  as  the  Atrebates  and  Parisi,  had  probably 
been  settled  in  recent  times  from  metropolitan  states 
bearing  the  same  names  on  the  continent. 

M.  Loth  makes  a  different  use  of  Tacitus'  statement.  If, 
he  says,  the  difference  between  Gaulish  and  British  was 
great  enough  to  be  described  as  "  not  very  great,^'  surely 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  could 
not  have  found  the  Breton  language  all  but  intelligible  to 
the   Welsh  people   of    his    time.^      Whatever    difference 


'  This  is  so.    See  his  Celtic  Britain. — Ed. 

•  See,  for  instance,  Ehys'  Celtic  Britain,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  213-4,  and 
his  Hhind  Lectures  on  the  Early  Ethnology  of  the  British  Isles, 
now  being  printed  in  piecemeal  form  in  the  Scottish  Review* — Ed. 

*  This  passage  is  very  inaccurately  given  in  a  footnote  to  p.  92  of 
Loth's  L* Emigration  hretonne  en  Armoriqu€y  and  has  elsewhere  been 
misquoted.  We  therefore  give  the  original  here  from  Giraldus' 
Descriptio  Kambriis,  Book  I.,  chap.  vi.  (Works,  Eolls  edition,  vol.  vi., 
p.  177) :  **  Cornubia  vero,  et  Armorica  Britannia,  lingua  utuntur 
fere  persimili ;  Kambris  tamen,  propter  originalem  convenientiam,  in 
multis  adhuc  etfere  cunctis  intelligibili.''    Two  other  MSS.  omit  the 
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existed  in  the  first  century  would  have  been  immensely 
increased,  according  to  all  experience  of  the  operation  of 
linguistic  growth  and  decay,  by  the  twelfth  century. 
H^nce  M.  Loth  concludes  that  Breton  cannot  be  derived 
from  Gaulish. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  a  third  theory,  which  was 
held  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Wright.  According  to  him  the 
British  dialects  had  been  entirely  supplanted  by  a  form  of 
Latin  before  the  Romans  evacuated  the  country,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Welsh,  and  formeriy  of  the  Cornish 
language,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  migration  from 
Armorica  in  the  5th  century.^ 

We  shall  best  decide  the  question  by  following  the 
method  of  M.  Loth  in  his  book  L' Emigration  hretonne  en 
Armorique,  It  will  be  useful  first  to  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  Armorican  peninsula  during  the  eariy  centuries  of  our  era. 
When  Caesar  commenced  his  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  peninsula 
was   divided  between   five  states   or  tribes,  the  Redones, 


italicized  words,  and  one  has  et  fere,  bat  omits  cunctis.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  various  readings  how  open  to  qualification  any 
statement  of  the  mutual  intelligibility  of  Welsh  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cornish  and  Breton  (rightly  regarded  by  Giraldus  as  being  in  his 
time  virtually  the  same  language)  on  the  other,  was  considered  600 
or  700  years  ago.  Now,  of  course,  the  difference  between  the 
languages  is  immensely  greater,  largely  owing  to  the  inordinate 
borrowing  from  French  which  has  taken  place  in  Breton. — Ed. 

^  See  Arch.  Camh.  for  1858  (3rd  Series,  vol.  iv.),  pp.  289-306. 
This  ** theory"  is  as  groundless  and  worthless  as  everything,  or 
nearly  everything,  that  the  late  Mr.  Wright  advanced  or  wrote  on 
Celtic  subjects.  Mr.  Wright's  scholarship  in  matters  of  Welsh 
history  was  about  on  a  par  with  the  Latin  and  Scriptural  scholar- 
ship which  led  him  into  those  two  famous  blunders — the  first  of 
which  consisted  in  reading  the  last  word  of  fungar  vice  coiis  as 
"  totis"  and  translating  the  whole  *  I  will  discharge  all  functions  in 
turn,'  and  the  second  in  translating  lepra  Syri  *the  leprosy  of  Syrus^l 
(See  the  clever  and  amusing  article  Antiquarian  Club-books^  in  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Gamett'g  Philological  Essays,  pp.  122-3). — Ed. 
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Natnnetes,  Cariosolites,  Ossisraii,  and  Veneti.  Their  terri- 
tories may  roughly  be  identified  as  follows :  The  Redones 
occapied  the  east  or  base  of  the  peninsula^  the  Namnetes 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Loire,  the  Veneti  the  south,  the 
Ossismii  the  west  or  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
Cariosolites  the  north.*  The  leadinor  state  seems  to  have 
been  the  Veneti,  who  had  extensive  commerce  with  the 
British  Islands  and  the  Phoenicians,  and  possessed  a  con- 
siderable marine,  as  is  shown  by  the  reception  which  they 
gave  Cassar.  Publius  Craasus  claimed  to  have  reduced  them 
to  submission;  but  when  a  few  months  later  they  were 
required  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  Roman  legions,  they 
seized  the  messengers  as  hostages,  and  persuaded  the 
other  states  of  the  peninsula  to  join  in  a  great  Armorican 
combination,  and  fight  for  the  liberties  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  bequeathed  to  them.  Their  forces  were  rapidly 
concentrated ;  and  we  are  informed  that  a  contingent  was 
sent  by  their  British  allies,  for  which  friendly  office  Caasar 
resolved  to  punish  the  latter  in  the  following  year.  Caasar 
complains  "  that  in  almost  all  the  Gallic  wars  the  Britons 
had  sent  assistance  to  the  enemy.^'  The  Veneti  muster 
220  vessels,  whose  make  and  sea-going  capabilities  are 
described  by  Caesar  with  great  respect.  A  memorable 
naval  battle  followed  just  outside  the  Morbihan.  Victory 
was  with  Cassar,  and  the  Iraperator  states  that  in  one 
battle  the  war  with  the  Veneti  and  all  the  coast  nations 
was  practically  over,  for  the  whole  military  and  naval  force 
of  the  enemy  had  been  concentrated  to  meet  him.  Caesar 
orders  the  council  of  elders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the 


*  The  towns  of  Eennes  (ia  Breton,  Eoazon),  Nantes  (in  Breton, 
Naoned)^  and  Vannes  (in  Breton,  Gwened),  and  the  village  of  Corseul 
(near  which  part  of  an  octagonal  Roman  building  is  still  to  be  seen), 
W.N.W.  of  Dinan^  preserve  the  names  of  four  oat  of  these  five  tribes. 
—Ed. 

VOL    XI.  F 
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rest  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  If  CaBsar's  account  of  this 
campaign  is  not  exaggerated^  the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  were  completely  subdued  and  deprived  of  all 
power  of  resistance.  Henceforth  Armorica  forms  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  included,  according  to  the 
Notitia  Bignitatum  Imperii,  in  the  Tractus  Armoricanus^ 
which  extended  through  all  north-west  Gaul,  and  there- 
fore considerably  beyond  the  limits  which  are  interesting 
to  us.  The  history  of  this  part  of  Gaul  during  the  Roman 
occupation  is  almost  a  blank,  so  far  as  written  allusions  are 
concerned;  but  we  know  from  the  list  of  towns  in  the 
Notitia,  and  from  the  remains  of  Roman  roads  and  buildings, 
that  the  occupation  was  as  thorough  as  it  was  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

M.  Bizeul,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  upon 
the  ancient  Roman  geography  of  Gaul,  is  so  impressed  by 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  remains  that  he  refuses  to  accept 
the  hypothesis  of  a  British  migration  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  There  could  have  been  no  room  in  the  country, 
in  M.  BizeuPs  opinion,  for  such  an  extensive  migration  as 
is  postulated  by  the  commonly  received  theory.  He 
remarks: — "It  is  due  to  a  stupid  error  that  our  legend- 
writers,  our  chroniclers,  and  the  modern  authors  who 
have  taken  them  for  guides  have  described  the  Armorican 
peninsula  as  a  sort  of  desert  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
even  in  the  sixth  centuries,  when  the  object  is  to  deposit 
on  our  soil  these  pretended  immigrants  from  over  the 
channel,  of  whom  they  wish  to  make  the  first  founders 
of  the  Breton  kingdom,  by  dint  of  fables  and  other  non- 
sense; as  if  all  these  remains  and  relics  which  we  find 
to-day  were  not  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  the 
long  continuance  of  a  dense  population ;  as  if  all  these 
peoples,  which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  occupied 
the  peninsula,  had  suddenly  disappeared ;  as  if,  in  short,  the 
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Romans,  whose  handiwork  we  recognize  everywhere,  had 
formed  these  establishments  and  laid  down  these  roads  in 
a  country  denuded  of  inhabitants.  Our  geographical 
studies  tend  to  rebut  such  a  deplorable  error."  M.  BizeuFs 
premiss  may  be  turned  against  himself,  for  the  more  com- 
pletely he  proves  the  peninsula  to  have  been  Romanized, 
the  more  unlikely  would  be  the  survival  of  a  Gaulish  dialect, 
and  the  more  necessary  therefore  it  becomes  to  assign  an 
external  origin  to  the  Breton.  He  seems  to  have  concluded 
too  much  from  the  character  and  abundance  of  the  Roman 
works  when  he  argues  that  they  prove  the  continuance  of 
a  dense  population  down  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
The  long  duration  of  the  Roman  rule  gave  sufficient  time 
both  for  the  growth  of  a  large  and  prosperous  community, 
boasting  all  the  accompaniments  of  civilization,  in  the  shape 
of  substantial  monuments,  &c.,  and  for  a  period  of  decay  and 
depopulation.  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  mere  con- 
jecture on  this  point.  M.  de  la  Borderie  points  out  that 
none  of  the  Roman  coins  and  medals  found  in  Brittany 
bear  a  date  between  306  and  460,  while  there  are  over 
twenty  that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  preceding  centuries. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  its  dis- 
integration makes  us  familiar  with  the  idea  that  large 
tracts  of  country  had  been  rendered  bare  of  inhabitants, 
and  had  been  withdrawn  from  cultivation  owing  to  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  prefects,  who  had  to  furnish  a  toll 
of  revenue  to  the  emperors  without  regard  to  the  ability  of 
the  district  to  bear  the  drain.  This  may  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  a  supposition 
which  derives  support  from  other  considerations  to  be 
touched  upon  later.  Towards  the  east  there  must  have 
been  a  thicker  population,  for  we  find  the  Armoricans 
actively  engaged  in  evicting  the  Roman  governors  (about 
408),  as  the  Britons  were  dbing  at  the  same  time.     They 

F  2 
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hold  their  ground  against  the  invading  German  tribes  after 
the  latter  have  overrun  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and  only 
consent  to  surrender  their  independence  when  the  con- 
querors themselves  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  Gallic 
church. 

Up  to  about  450  a.d.  there  are  only  Armoricans  in  the 
peninsula,  of  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Loth,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  they  had  lost  all  trace  of  their  old  Gaulish 
dialect  as  completely  as  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  had  done,  although  this  does  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Gaulish  element  being  found  in  the  language 
which  finally  prevailed.'  The  Roman  dialect  which 
ultimately  became  the  modern  French  or  Proven9al  had, 
at  the  date  given,  come  into  universal  use.  This  is 
M.  Loth's  conclusion.  The  complete  victory  of  Latin  over 
the  vernacular  is  diflicult  to  explain  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  lived  in  or 
very  near  the  Roman  towns,  which  exercised  therefore  a 
highly  concentrated  influence  upon  the  Gauls  themselves, 
and  finally  upon  their  barbarian  conquerors.  Also  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  adopting  a  form  of  Latin  the  Gauls 
imposed  upon  it  several  characteristics  which  harmonized 
the  new  speech  with  the  genius  of  the  vernacular,  and 
made  the  transition  more  natural.  The  periphrastic  forms 
were  largely  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  inflexional,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  neuter  gender  aud  the  case- endings  were 
abolished,  and  in  the  general  process  of  accommodation  it 
is  probable  that  many  Gaulish  words  were  continued  in 
use.® 

'  We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  it  has  been  sliown,  or  ever 
can  be  shown,  that  Gaulish  was  extinct  either  in  all  Brittany  or  in 
remote  and  wild  parts  of  the  rest  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century. 
We  cannot  see  why  it  may  not  have  fingered  on  in  such  districts  for 
centuries  after  we  last  hear  of  its  existence. — Ed. 

^  A  larger  number  than  is  generally  supposed  exist  in  French,  e.g.« 
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If  it  is  too  much  to  state  that  Gaulish  as  a  separate 
idiom  bad  become  entirely  extinct  at  the  date  under  con- 
sideration, it  seems  at  any  rate  to  have  been  proved  that  in 
tbe  closing  years  of  the  Roman  domination  Armorica  was, 
as  regards  language,  in  the  same  position  as  the  rest  of 
Gaul.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Gtiulish  lingered 
in  the  peniusula  longer  than  in  the  main  body  of  the 
country,  and  even  if  there  were  no  other  obstacles  to  the 
theory  that  Breton  represents  the  old  Gaulish,  this 
diflSculty  alone  would  be  almost  insurmountable. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  there  suddenly 
emerges  on  the  scene  a  new  people,  for  mention  is  made 
for  the  first  time  of  Britons,  Henceforth  a  distinction  is 
made  between  two  nations  living  side  by  side  in  the 
peninsula,  the  Britons  and  the  Romans,  and  their  respec- 
tive territories  are  designated  Britannia  and  Romania. 
The  Romans  are  the  Armoricans,  Roman  in  language  and 
culture,  and  on  the  point  of  being  merged  in  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  while  the  Britons  speak  a  Celtic  dialect,  and 
cover  the  country  with  place-names  which  differ  entirely 
in  sound  and  form  from  those  used  in  the  east  of  the 
peninsula.  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  a  Briton  in 
Armorica  seems  to  be  that  of  Mansuetns  "  a  bishop  of  the 
Britons,"  who  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  council  of 
Tours  in  461  (Labbe,  Sacrosaiicta  Concilia,  published  in 
1672);  Again,  Jornandes  {De  Rebus  Geticis,  552)  relates 
that  "  Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  perceiving  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  Roman  governors,  tried  to  occupy  all 
Gaul  in  his  own  right.  Learning  this,  the  Emperor 
Anthemius  forthwith  asked  the  help  of  the  Britons,  whose 

megue  *  whey '  (Irish  medg^  Welsh  maidd),  the  stem  of  bris-er  *  to 
break  '  (Irish  Irisim  *  I  brealv),  lucet  *  whortleberry  '  (W.  llus),  hruyere 
*  heather  '  (Low  Latin  brujcria ;  cf.  Irish  fraorh,  W.  grufj  for  *gwrag) 
terne  or  vergne  *  alder'  (W.  gwern,  Irish /ear  ;i),  &c.— Ed. 
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kingEiothimus,  coming  with  12,000  men,  arriving  from  the 
ocean,  was  received  into  the  state  of  the  Bituriges/^'  MM. 
Loth  and  De  la  Borderie  believe  that  this  army  must  have 
already  been  lodged  on  the  territory  of  the  peninsula ;  for  it 
is  not  probable  that  Anthemius  would  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  insular  Britons,  themselves  in  the  throes  of  a 
struggle  against  the  Saxons.  But  at  the  date  assigned 
(468)  the  Saxons  had  pushed  very  little  beyond  the  eastern 
sea-board ;  *  and  there  is  not  much  diflSculty  in  supposing 

•  "  Enricus  ergo  Vesegothorum  rex,  crebram  mutationem  Eomano- 
mm  principum  cernens,  Gallias  suo  jure  nisus  est  occnpare.  Quod 
comperiens  Anthemius  imperator,  protinus  solatia  Britonum  postu- 
lavit.  Quorum  rex  Bhiothimus  cum  xii.  millibus  veniens,  in  Bitu- 
rigas  civitatem  oceano,  e  navibus  egressus,  susceptus  est.** — Mon, 
Sist,  Brit,,  Ixxxiii.  The  chief  city  of  the  Bituriges,  Avaricum,  is 
now  represented  by  Bourges. — Ed. 

^  Here  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  distinction  between  a  temporary 
devastation  or  foray  and  an  invasion  directly  resulting  in  permanent 
conquest.  The  following  passage  of  Gildas'  Historia  describes  the 
first  devastations  of  the  Saxons  after  their  ill-fated  invitation  by 
Yortigern  to  repel  the  Ficts  and  Scots,  and  their  subsequent  threat 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  narrated  in  §  23,  which  the 
passage  we  quote  immediately  follows  : 

"  Confovebatur  namque,  ultionis  justsB  prsBcedentium  scelerum 
causa,  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  ignis  orientalis  [al,  orientali]  sacri- 
legorum  manu  exaggeratus,  [et]  finitimas  quasque  civitates  agrosque 
populans,  [qui]  non  quievit  accerisus,  donee  cunctam  pene  exurens 
[a?,  excurans]  insul89  superficiem  rubra  occidentalem  trucique  ocea- 
num  lingu&  delamberet ''  (§  24;  the  words  simply  bracketed  are  not 
in  all  the  MSS.).  The  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Giles  :  **  For 
the  fire  of  vengeance,  justly  kindled  by  former  crimes,  spread  from 
sea  to  sea,  fed  by  the  hands  of  our  foes  in  the  east,  and  did  not 
cease  until,  destroying  the  neighbouring  towns  and  lands,  it  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  dipped  its  red  and  savage  tongue 
in  the  western  ocean."  This  is  a  clear  statement  that,  before  Gildas 
wrote  these  words,  the  Saxons  had  reached  some  point  of  the  sea 
towards  the  West ;  possibly  he  only  refers  to  the  first  invasions  of 
the  West-Saxons  in  Hants  or  Dorset,  which  were  on  the  western  sea 
as  compared  to  East  Kent,  where  the  Saxons  first  landed ;  possibly, 
again,  he  refers  to  some  forays  previous  to  the  battle  of  Badbury 
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that  the  Briton  auxiliaries  had  come  from  the  western  or 
southern  parts  of  the  island.^  The  sudden  appearance  of  a 
ready-made  army  of  so  large  a  size  does  not  seem  to  fit 
in  with  the  general  theory  that  the  migration  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  invasion.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
the  colony,  if  already  formed,  had  its  origin  in  the  establish- 
ment, on  forfeited  territory,  of  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers, 
amenable  to  Roman  martial  law,  and  therefore  convenient 
for  Anthemius*  purpose.  Whatever  may  be  the  explana- 
tion,  we  have,   at  any  rate,   the  fact,  if  the  notices  are 

Hill  (see  pp.  74-7,  infra^  and  note  9  on  p.  76),  which  may  well  have 
reached  the  marshes  and  lagoons  which  then  fringed  the  Bristol 
Channel  where  the  isthmus  between  it  and  the  English  Channel  is 
narrowest,  say  near  Ilchester  or  Ilminster. — Ed. 

^  On  this  point  the  following  passage  from  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  a  work  of  the  11th  century,  where  a  very  early  commu- 
nication between  StratJiclyde  and  Armorica  is  mentioned,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Patrick 
was  certainly  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  that 
thus  the  foray  into  Armorica  mentioned  here,  if  in  any  degree  his- 
torical, might  very  well  be  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  first  inva- 
sions of  the  two  Britains  by  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  360 : 

**Now  this  is  the  cause  of  Patrick's  coming  at  first  to  Ireland. 
There  were  in  exile  seven  sons  of  Fechtmaide,  to  wit,  seven  sons 
of  the  King  of  Britain,  and  they  went  to  ravage  in  Armorica.  It 
came  to  pass  that  some  Britons  oi*  Strathclyde  [St.  Patrick  was  a 
native  of  Strathclyde]  were  on  a  journey  to  their  brethren,  that  is, 
to  the  Britons  of  Armorica ;  and  in  the  ravaging  were  slain  Calpurn, 
son  of  Potitus,  Patrick's  father,  and  his  mother  Concess,  daughter 
of  Ocbass  of  Gaul.  Patrick,  then,  is  taken  in  the  ravaging,  and  his 
two  sisters,  namely,  Lupait  and  Tigris.  Fechtmaide's  seven  sons 
then  put  to  sea ;  and  Patrick  and  his  two  sisters  were  with  them  in 
captivity." — Tripartite  Life,  Stokes'  Rolls  Edition,  p.  17.  It  occurs 
to  us  that  Fechtmaide  may  represent  some  form  of  the  Welsh  name 
Gtcaithfoed,  and  that  Ocbas  may  possibly  be  a  corrupt  form  for 
*Ochdas  =  the  Welsh  name  Eudas  (also  spelt  Ewedas),  given  twice 
by  Giraldus  (Itinerarium  KamhriiB,  i.  4;  Works,  vi.  60:  and  De 
Invectionihus,  vi.  4 ;  Works,  i.  157),  the  last  part  of  which  name 
reminds  one  of  G^zWa«.--ED. 
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credible,  that  Britons  make  their  appearance  for  the  first 
time  in  Armorica  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  account  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  partly  on 
the  authority  of  Nennius,  of  the  foundation  of  a  powerful 
Breton  kingdom  by  Maximianus  and  Conan  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  is,  of  course,  not  worthy  of 
examination,  as  it  forms  part  of  a  narration  evidently 
mythical.' 

It  is  now  expedient  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of 
Britain  at  the  same  epoch.  We  do  not  need  to  seek  for 
proofs  that  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  did  not 
lead  to  the  same  complete  assimilation  of  the  inhabitants  as 
in   Gaul.     The  mountainous  configuration  of  the  western 

'  This  "  Maximianas  "  is  taken  from  the  Emperor  Maximus  of 
history.  Nennius  (§  27)  does  not  mention  Conan,  but  simply  says 
that  the  Emperor,  having  slain  Gratian,  instead  of  letting  his 
soldiers  return  to  Britain,  gave  them  large  tracts  of  land  in  Gaul ; 
and  that  it  is  from  them  that  the  "  Armorican  Britons "  are 
descended:  but  the  tracts  there  indicated  seem  to  embrace  a  far 
larger  portion  of  Gaul  than  even  the  old  Armorica,  which  they 
evidently  include.  Geoffrey  (Book  v.)  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of 
Maximianus'  victories  in  Armorica,  and  makes  him  (chap.  14)  give 
it  to  Conan  Meriadoc,  his  wife's  cousin.  Thirdly,  the  genuine  Welsh 
traditions  found  in  the  tale  called  The  Dream  of  Maximus  differ 
from  Geoffrey  in  making  Maximus*  wife  sister  to  Cynan,  who  is 
neither  there  nor  anywhere  else  in  genuine  Welsh  tradition  called 
"  Meriade : "  (=  Meiriadog) ;  otherwise  the  account  given  in  the 
Welsh  tale  of  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Armorica,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  resembles  Geoffrey's.  Cynan  and  his  family  have  a  place  in 
Welsh  historical  tradition,  where  Stradweul,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Gadcon,  is  the  wife  of  Coel  H6n,  alias  Coel  Godebog  (who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ridiculous  *'  Coel  of  Colchester,"  father  of  the 
fabulous  British  Helen  of  Geoffrey,  v.  6).  Whereas  Meriadoc  (to 
be  distinguished  both  from  the  saint  of  that  name  and  from  the 
hero  of  the  romance  in  MS.  Faustina,  B.  vi.)  seems  to  have  been  quite 
distinct  from  Cynan,  and  to  belong  exclusively  to  Breton  tradition, 
in  which  ho  occurs  more  than  onee  without  the  addition  of  any 
"  Conan.**  He  is  apparently  the  Meriadits  of  Mario  de  France's  Lai 
de  Gugemer  (ed.  Rochefort,  i.  1)8,  &c.) — Ed. 
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parts  of  South  Britain  would,  of  course^  partly  account  for 
the  preservation  of  the  British  dialect  in  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, but  it  is  diflScult  to  suppose  that  even  in  the  less 
protected  centre  and  south  the  Latin  language  could  have 
been  universally  used  by  the  mass  of  the  natives ;  otherwise 
the  Saxon  conquerors  would  have  yielded,  like  the  Franks, 
to  the  glamour  of  a  superior  civilization,  and  adopted  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  form  the  language  of  the  conquered. 
The  Romans  settled  in  Britain  a  hundred  years  later  than 
in  Gaul,  their  position  here  was  never  so  secure,  owing  to 
the  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  the 
natives  probably  did  not  so  easily  fall  into  the  ways  of 
Roman  municipal  life. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  the  Welsh  "do 
not  live  together  in  towns,  nor  villages,  nor  camps,  but 
remain  in  the  woods,  each  man  by  himself.  In  the  forest 
margins  they  are  used  to  erect  not  great  palaces,  nor 
sumptuous  and  extravagant  structures  of  stone-work 
towering  up  to  the  sky,  but  dwellings  of  wattled-work, 
which  serve  for  a  year's  use  only,  and  cost  little  money  or 
trouble.'*  *  It  does  not  follow  from  the  elaborate  system  of 
roads  connecting  well-built  towns,  from  the  elegant  villas 
and  baths,  and  all  the  other  evidences  of  Roman  civilization, 
that  the  Britons  at  large  had  lost  all  their  national  traits, 
including  their  language.  The  facts  are  against  such  a 
theory.  The  Welsh  language  shows  traces  of  having 
yielded  but  slightly  to  the  influence  of  Latin,  as  only  500 
or  600  words  can  be  proved  to  have  been  borrowed  from 

*  Descriptio  KambHcB,  Bk.  i.  ch.  17 :  **  Non  urbe,  non  vico,  non 
castris  cohabitant ;  sed  quasi  solitarii  silvis  inhserent.  In  quarnm 
[eisdem]  margine  non  palatia  magna,  non  [al.  nee]  sumptuosas  et 
snperflaas  lapidum  casmentique  structuras  [in  altum  erigere],  verura 
tecta  viminea,  usibus  annuls  suflBcientia,  uiodico  tain  lal)ore  quam 
Rumptu  connectere  moH  est." — Works  (RolN  Edition),  vi.  200-1.  (The 
words  Bimply  bracketed  are  not  in  all  tlie  MSS  ) — Kd. 
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that  language ;  and  many  of  these  are  ecclesiastical  terms. 
It  has  been  said,  in  fact^  that  the  only  foreign  influence 
which  had  modified  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  language, 
the  laws,  or  the  customs  of  the  Britons  was  that  which 
had  been  exercised  by  the  Church.  It  is  a  moot  point  as 
to  when  the  Christian  religion  first  made  its  way  into 
Britain  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  nominally  at  least 
triumphant  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
British  Church  distinguished  itself  by  a  vigorous  indepen- 
dence in  the  matter  of  certain  rites  and  customs  in  respect 
to  which  the  Boman  pontifi*s  were  anxious  to  obtain  a 
Catholic  uniformity.  Augustine  is  sent  to  require  their 
submission  on  these  points,  one  of  which  is  the  mode  of 
calculating  the  date  of  Easter,  the  other  a  peculiar  form 
of  tonsure.  The  British  bishops  meet  Augustine  on  the 
frontier,  and  refuse  their  submission,  according  to  the  well- 
known  story,  because  he  remains  seated  on  their  appearance, 
thereby  showing  an  un-Christian  arrogance  which  disquali- 
fies him  from  being  their  primate.  They  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  not  even  will  they  join  in  a  mission  to 
spread  the  Gospel  among  the  Angles.'^  Between  the  lines 
of  the  narrative  is  to  be  seen  a  stubborn  national  spirit 
which  was  largely  anti-Catholic  in  its  tendencies.  Bede 
remarked  that  the  Britons  were  accustomed  to  hold  as 
nought  the  religion  of  the  Christian  Angles,  and  treated 
them  just  as  if  they  were  heathens.  We  shall  find  the 
same  traits  in  the  Breton  church  a  century  or  two  later ;  an 
indication  of  relationship  corroborative  of  the  migration. 

For  some  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  migra- 
tion let  us  consult  the  pages  of  Gildas.  By  his  own  account 
he  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  the 
date  of  which  was  49»S,  according  to  AI.  do  la  Borderio's 

»  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl,  ii.  2  (Mon,  liist.  Brit,  150). 
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computation/  His  father  was  Caunus  or  Caw,  a  prince  of 
the  Strathclyde  Britons,  who  held  his  court  in  Arecluta, 
somewhere  on  or  near  the  river  Clyde/  Gildas  was  sent, 
when  seven  years  old,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  lUtud  or 
Llanilltyd  Fawr,  where  he  was  the  fellow-pupil  of  Samson, 

*  See  M.  de  la  Borderie's  admirable  paper  in  Revue  Geltique,  vi. 
1-13.    And  see  note  1  on  p.  70,  supra,  and  note  9  on  p.  76,  infra. — Ed. 

'  Arecluta  becomes  in  later  Welsh  Arglud,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  Silva  Arglud,  mentioned  in  the  unprinted  Historia  Meriadoci  in 
MS.  Cott.,  Faustina,  B.  vi.  (written  in  the  early  fourteenth  century). 
Arglud  means  *on  (or  opposite)  the  Clyde.'  If  Mr.  Skene's  very 
probable  identification  of  Mons  Bayinauc  with  the  last  element  of  the 
place-name  Carmunnock,  near  Glasgow,  is  correct,  and  the  mons  itself 
identical  with  the  Cathkin  Hills,  then  Caw's  kingdom  was  placed  by 
Welsh  tradition  in  the  modem  Renfrewshire ;  for  in  a  legend  found 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Gadoc  (see  Gatnhro- British  Saints,  p.  58)  Caw's 
kingdom  is  placed  ultra  montem  Bannauc  (see  Skene's  jFbwr  Books, 
i.  173-4).  That  the  Mo7is  Bannauc  formed  an  important  political 
frontier  is  shown  both  by  the  above  passage,  where  {G.-B.  Saints, 
p.  56)  St.  Cadoc  is  said  to  have  come  to  a  certain  city  citra  montem 
Bannauc,  and  by  the  passage  of  Gorchan  Maeldertc  (Skene's  Four 
Books,  ii.  101 ;  and  cf.  p.  65  top)  where  **  a  son  of  Cian  "  is  said  to  be 
"  from  beyond  Banna wg." 

Gildas'  father  is  called  Nau  rex  Scotice  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan 
(§  1),  Navus  Rex  Pictonim  (answering  to  the  Cau  Pritdin  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Gadoc,  sup.  cit.)  by  another  life,  Ganrex  Albania  (leg.  Gau)  by  John 
of  Tinmouth,  as  given  in  Gapgrave's  Nova  Legenda  Anglice,  fo.  156*, 
and  Gaunus  (probably  a  mistake  for  Gauu-us,  i.e.,  Gaw-us)  by  the 
monk  of  Rhuis ;  in  Welsh  he  is  always  called  Gaw  or  Gadw,  but  the 
latter  form  seems  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  distinct  name  Gadwy 
or  Gado  (see  note  5  on  p.  89,  infra).  As  for  the  form  Nau,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  name  existed  in  Welsh  and  Irish ;  but  here 
it  is  probably  a  mistake  in  transcribing  Kau,  a  name  which  occurs 
under  the  older  form  Gavo  on  the  Llanfor  stone.  It  is  not  clear  how 
Caw  got  the  name  of  "  Caw  of  Twrcelyn  "  (in  Anglesey),  which  is  found 
in  Hanesijn  Hen,  pp.  12-13,  46-7,  where  are  also  given  the  names 
of  his  seventeen  or  twenty-one  children,  some  of  them  daughters,  and 
many  of  them  commemorated  as  saints  in  Anglesey.  Caradoc  gives 
him  twenty-four  sons,  but  the  monk  of  Khuis  only  mentions  four  of 
his  children  besides  Gildas,  three  of  whom,  however,  were  saints  in 
Anglesey. — Ed. 
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Paul  Aurelian,  Maglorius,  Lunarius,  and  our  national  saint^ 
Dewi,  all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  are  prominent  in  Brittany 
as  bishops  or  preachers.  During  the  life-time  of  Gildas  the 
Saxons  were  gradually  stretching  their  dominion  to  the  !Dee 
and  the  Severn ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
the  Cornavii,  whose  territory  lay  between  the  Dee  and 
Severn,  and  the  Dumnonii,  who  held  the  present  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  invading  bands.^  M.  Loth  seems  rather 
to  have  anticipated  the  date,  for  he  holds  that  these  tribes 
were  attacked  as  early  as  the  year  509.  It  is  true  that  the 
battle  of  Mount  Badon,  fought  in  493,  marks  a  high  point 
in  the  tide  of  the  Saxon  advance.  At  that  moment  the 
heathen  invaders  must  have  made  an  inroad  right  across  the 
territory  of  the  Durotriges,  towards  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Dumnonii ;  but  their  defeat  threw  them  back  for  fifty  years.' 
The  battles  of  Searoburh  (Old  Sarum),  Beran-byrig  (Barbury 
Hill,  near  Swindon),  and  Deorham  (Djrham,  near  Bath), 
took  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century.^  Gildas 
could  not,  therefore,  have  seen  the  conquest  of  even  the 
central  parts  of  S.  Britain.  But  he  had  probably  seen 
many  fugitives  from  the  east,  and  learned  from  them  the 
overwhelming  character  of  the  invasion,  and  the  direful- 
ness  of  its  accompaniments.  In  the  De  Excidio  he  com- 
miserates the   sufferings   of  his   people,  while  upbraiding 

^  See  note  1  on  p.  70,  supra, 

•  See  note  1  on  p.  70,  supra.  Mount  Badon  was  probably  Bad- 
bury  Hill  in  Dorsetshire,  not  very  far  from  the  coast.  It  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  impossible,  for  phonetic  reasons,  that  Mons  Badonis  can 
now  be  represented  (as  Mr.  Skene  thought)  by  Bouden  (or  Buden) 
Hill  in  Linlithgowshire. — Ed. 

*  In  552,  556,  and  577  respectively.  Before  the  last  battle  was 
the  battle  of  Bedford,  in  571,  which  is  said  to  have  given  the  English 
the  country  between  Bensington  on  the  Thames  in  Berkshire  and 
Leighton  Buzzanl  (if  that  be  the  place  meant  by  Lytjcanbtjriij)  in 
Bedfordshire. — Ed. 
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them  for  the  vices  for  which  those  sufferings  were  a 
divinely  ordained  penalty.  Gildas  gives  a  short  history 
of  Britain,  the  value  of  which  is  much  diminished  by  his 
own  confession  that  he  has  to  depend  upon  information 
obtained  over  the  sea,  "  iransmarma  relatio/'  because  the 
ancient  writings  of  his  country  {if  there  were  any,  he  doubt- 
fully adds)  had  either  been  burnt  by  the  enemy,  or  had  been 
carried  far  away  in  the  fleet  of  the  exiles,'  This  mention 
of  ^'  exiles  "  tallies  with  another  passage  in  the  De  Excidio 
which  runs  as  follows  : — ^^  Some  of  these  miserable  survivors 
of  the  British  nation  were  caught  in  the  mountains  and 
slaughtered  in  their  hundreds.  Others,  spent  with  hunger, 
came  to  the  enemy  and  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves 
for  ever ;  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  done  to  death  there  and 
then — a  far  more  gracious  fate.  Others  made  for  regions 
over  the  sea,  with  a  loud  wailing,  singing  under  the  swelling 
sails,  instead  of  a  time-song,  the  refrain  ^Thou  hast  given 
us  like  sheep  [appointed]  for  meat,  and  hast  scattered  us 
among  the  nations.^  *' ' 

'  Gildas,  Hisioria,  §  4:  **Igitur  .  .  .  ilia  tamen  ^al.  tantum] 
proferre  conabor  in  medium,  qusB  temporibus  imperatorum  Ko- 
manorum  et  passa  est  et  aliis  intalit  civibus  loDge  positis  mala ; 
quantum  tamen  potuero,  non  tam  ex  scripturis  patriae  scriptorumve 
monimentis, — quippe  quae,  vel  si  qua  f  uerint,  aut  ignibus  hostium 
exusta,  aut  civium  exsilii  \_al.  exsulumj  classe  longlus  deportata,  non 
compareant  [czZ.comparent], — quamtransmarina  relatione,  quae,  crebris 
irrupta  iutercapedinibus,  non  satis  claret.*'  It  will  be  seen  that  Gildas 
here  only  refers  to  events  which  took  place  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
not  to  eveuta  with  which  he  was  contemporary  or  nearly  so. — Ed. 

^  Gildas,  Historia,  §  25.  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm  xliv.  11  of 
the  Authorized  Version  (=  xliii.  12  of  the  Vulgate),  and  the  original 
of  the  passage  is  as  follows  :  ''  Itaque  noDuulli  miserarum  reliquiaruni 
in  montibus  deprehensi  acervatim  jugulabantur;  alii  fame  confecti 
accedcntes,  manus  hostibus  dabant  in  tcvum  servituri,  si  tamen  non 
continuo  truoidarentur,  quod  altiasimaa  gratiae  stabat  in  loco;  alii 
transmarinas  petebaut  regiones,  cum  ululatu  magno  ceu  celeusmatis 
vice,  hoc  modo  sub  velorum  sinibus  cantantes  :  *  Dedisti  nos  tanquam 
oves  escarnm,  et  in  gentibus  dispersisti  nos,  Deus.'    Alii  [a]  mon- 
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These  passages  give  a  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  migration  in  consequence  of  the  Saxon  inroads ;  * 
but  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Gildas's  general  style  to 
specify  the  land  to  which  his  countrymen  had  fled.  He  avoids 
proper  names  as  a  rule ;  and  the  details  which  could  be  veri- 
fied by  means  of  other  accounts  are  scarce  in  his  writings. 

Taking  up  the  slight  sketch  of  his  life  which  we  com- 
menced, Gildas  remained  at  Llanilltyd  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  (says  one  of  his  biographers,  the 
monk  of  Rhuis)  went  to  Gaul,  and  after  seven  years*  sojourn 
in  that  country  he  returned  to  Britain  with  a  great  pile  of 
books ;  for  he  had  been  imbued  by  his  master  Illtud,  him- 

tanis  collibus,  minacibus  prraruptis  vallati  [_al.  vallatis]  et  densissi- 
mis  saltibus,  marinisque  [aZ.  mariaqne]  rnpibus  vitam,  snspecta  \_al. 
suspectam]  semper  mente,  credentes,  in  patria  licet  trepidi  per- 
stabant." — Ed. 

*  See  note  1  on  p.  70,  and  pp.  74-7,  supra.  Additional  evidence  of 
the  migration  is  furnished  by  Gildas'  contemporary  Procopiua,  who 
obviously  means  some  part  of  Britain  by  Brittia,  though  he  duplicates 
the  island  into  two,  Bnltla  and  Breltania ;  possibly  by  the  former  he 
meant  Lower,  by  the  latter  Upper,  Britain,  and  believed  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  be  a  sea  dividing  the  two.  The  following  is  the  passage 
of  Procopius  referred  to,  taken  from  Mon.  Hist.  Brit,  Ixxxiv.  :  B/jir- 
Tiav  fie  TTjv  VTJ(rov  (dmj  rpia  iroXvavSpaynoTara  f^outrt*  ^aa-ikfvs  re  etf 
avToiP  eKrtOTO)  i<\)4(rTr]K€v.  ouvfiara  fie  Kflrai  Toty  (BvitTi  rovrois  *AyytXo« 
r€  Koi  4ffil(T(T0V(i  Koi  ol  rrj  pr}(r<p  OfioiifVfioL  BpirroiPfs'  Toaavrq  fie  >;  rSivhf 
Tcav  idvcav  TrokvavdpcuiTia  (fiaiv€Tai  oi»(ra,  axm  apa  irav  tros  teara  noWoifg 
ivBfvht  fieTaviaTcififPoi,  ^vv  yvuai^L  koi  naiaiv,  (S  ^pdyyovf  ^apovaiv.  ol 
fie  avToifS  (VOiKiCovaiP  (S  yrjs  t^?  a^frdpai  ttjv  ipr^poripav  boKovtrav  (luai. 

"  Three  very  numerous  nations  possess  Brittia,  over  each  of  which 
a  king  presides ;  which  nations  are  named  Angili,  Phrissones,  and 
those  surnamed  from  the  island,  Brittones  ;  so  great  indeed  appears 
the  fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  numbers,  migrat- 
ingthence  with  their  wives  and  children,  go  to  the  Franks,  who  colonize 
them  in  such  places  as  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  their  country.'* 
*  Presumably  Procopius  refers  to  the  Bnjorassini  Saxones  (see 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Francorum,  v.  26,  x.  9)  or  Saxons  of 
Bayeux,  who  were  settled  there  before  578.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
of  these  Saxon  colonies  of  early  France  were  in  any  way  the  result  of 
reverses  of  the  Saxons  in  S.W.  Britain,  by  which  they  were  driven 
out  of  lands  that  they  had  conquered  P — Ed. 
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self  a  renowned  scholar,  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, which  he  had  apparently  gone  abroad  to  gratify. 

In  following  the  remainder  of  Gildas's  career  we  have  to 
choose  between  two  distinct  lives,  one  written  by  Caradoc 
of  Llancarvan  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  other  by  a  monk 
of  Bhuis  (near  Vannes,  in  Brittany)  in  the  eleventh, 
Caradoc  relates  that  Gildas  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
monastery  at  Nantcarvan  for  a  year  at  the  request  of  Cadoc 
the  abbot.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  agree  to  live 
a  secluded  life  for  a  season,  and  Gildas  establishes  himself 
on  a  small  island  called  Ronech,  Cadoc  on  another  close  by 
called  Echni ;  *    these   are   identified   as   the   islands  now 

*  '*  Ronech  et  Echni "  is  the  reading  of  the  13th- century  text  of 
Cara.doc' 8  Life  of  Gildas,  in  the  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
MS.  No.  cxxxix.,  which  Stevenson,  taking  his  text  from  the  Burney 
MS.  310,  written  in  1381  (at  least  a  century  later  than  the  Corpus 
MS.),  collated  with  another  MS.  of  the  16^//  century  (Royal  MS.  13 
B.  vii.),  thought  it  unnecessary  to  collate  on  account  (he  says)  of  the 
close  agreement  of  the  C.C.C.C.  MSS.  with  the  texts  used  by  him  ! 

The  C.C.C.C.  MS.  (for  facsimile  copies  of  most  of  the  proper  names 
in  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Denman,  of  C.C.C.C. 
and  of  Oundle,  Korthants)  reads  (besides  Echni  for  Echin,  §  9) 
TYvaritimam  for  maritarnaneam  (§  4)  of  the  printed  text,  Trifuni  for 
Trifini  (§  4;  ^  Triphun map  (7?o<ri, Harl.  MS.  3859 in  Y Cymmrodor, 
ix.  171) ;  Mynau  for  Minau  (§  5 ;  =  Welsh  Manaw) ;  lerosolimam  for 
Hierosolymam  (§  7) ;  Gualiam  for  Gualliam  (§  7) ;  Goalie .  Gildaf 
{sic)  for  Wdlli(Bf  Gildas  (§  9) ;  Meluas  for  Melvas  (}}  10,  11);  Guen- 
nimar  for  Guennuvar  (§  10;  for  Guennimar  read  Guenuimar  = 
Gwen(h)tcyfar) ;  Cornuhie  et  Dibnenie  for  the  loathsome  gibberish 
Gorunbia  et  DibuenicB  (J  10 ;  Dibnenie  ^  *Dibnennie^  for  an  older 
*Dihnenti'e  =  Dyfneint) ;  Glastigberi  (with  the  e  inserted  above  the 
line)  for  Glestingberi^  and  Glastigf.eria  for  Glastiberia  {§  14).  Lastly, 
the  verses  given  in  a  note  on  §  13  as  concluding  the  Life  in  Arch- 
bishop Ussher's  MSS.  also  conclude  it  in  the  C.C.C.C.  MS.,  but  read 
Nancarbanensis  for  Lancarbanensis,  emendat  for  evnendety  and  illi 
for  ille  (which  last  won't  scan).  All  the  above  readings  of  the  printed 
text  (exclusive  of  the  verses)  purport  to  be  those  of  the  Burney  MS., 
except  Guennuvar  J  which  is  from  the  Royal  MS.  (the  Burney  MS. 
here  reading  Guennimar  with  the  Corpus  MS.),  and  Gualliam,  for 
which  the  Burney  MS.  has  Galliam. 
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known  as  Steep  Holm  and  Flat  Holm,  near  the  sonth  coast 
of  Glamorgan,  Gildas,  spending  his  time  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
band  of  pirates,  who  rob  him  of  his  servants  and  his  humble 
furniture,  and  make  his  further  residence  on  that  desolate 
spot  impossible.  He  takes  refuge,  not  at  Nantcarvan,  as 
one  would  have  expected,  but  in  the  much  more  distant 
monastery  of  Ynys  Gutrin  (Glastonbiiry),  where  he 
died  some  time  after.  In  Caradoc's  narrative  there 
are  some  interesting  notices  of  King  Arthur,  which  show 
him  in  rather  an  unheroic,  if  not  in  a  commonplace 
aspect.  This  is  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  materials 
from  which  Caradoc  derived  his  account,*  but  the  finale  is 

From  the  above  it  may  be  gathered  how  far  Mr.  Joseph  Steven- 
son's statement  of  the  close  agreement  of  the  Corpus  and  Bumey 
MSS.  of  the  Life  is  a  trae  statement;  and  how  far  the  enunciation 
of  such  statement  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  had 
himself  ever  looked  at  the  Corpus  MS. 

The  Corpus  MS.  agrees  with  the  Bumey  MS.  in  reading  Pepidtauc 
{§  4),  Hueil  (§  5),  cadeniia  and  Gueimimar  (§  10),  and  Ynisgutrin 
{§  14). 

We  may  add  that  Erhni  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  in  the 
passage  printed  in  I/th.  Land.,  p.  127 ;  and  that  Bonech  (Flat 
Holme),  which  seems  to  stand  for  Ronec,  i.e.,  *  (The  Isle)  of 
Seals,'  is  called  "  (insula)  Rare  "  in  the  lAfe  of  St.  Malo  (preserved 
in  Royal  MS.  13.  A.  x.,  of  the  11th  century,  and  Bodley  MS.  535), 
chap.  12,  and"insula  qu£E  lieoric  nominatur  "in  Florence  of  Worcester 
under  the  year  915  {Man.  Hist.  Brit.,  670d)  ;  the  corrcBponding 
passage  in  the  CC.C.C.  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  the  island 
Bradan-reliCy  a  name  also  occurring  in  another  MS.  of  the  Chronicle 
under  the  year  1067  as  Bradan-reolic.  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
of  the  A.-S.  Chronicle,  the  other  MSS.  have  Stcapanreolic  (i.e., 
Steep  Holm)  for  Bradan-rcNc ;  is  this  BeHc  or  i?p«^'c,  applied  to 
both  the  islands,  like  Bore  and  Bcorig  cited  above,  a  phonetic  modifi- 
cation of  Bonec  1  Bonec  would  be  Boneg  in  modem  Welsh,  in  which 
we  only  have  moclron  for  '  a  seal,'  though  in  Irish  the  simple  ron  is 
still  the  term  in  ordinary  use. — Ed. 

'  This  antiquity  is  especially  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  makes 
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not  trustworthy,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  interpolation  in 
the  interests  of  the  monastery  which  claimed  to  be  the  place 
of  Gildas's  death.  The  Breton  biographer,  on  the  contrary, 
places  the  latter  half  of  Gildas's  life  in  the  south  of  Brittany, 
where  he  again  appears  as  a  lover  of  solitude,  his  asylum 
this  time  being  the  island  of  Houat,  one  of  a  small  group 
near  Quiberon.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  enjoy  his  pious 
retirement  but  for  a  short  while.     His  fame  as  a  saint  and 

(§§  10,11)  the  Mel  was  of  gennine  Welsh  tradition  assume  iherole  which 
in  the  Romances  (which  mnst  have  heen  current  in  some  shape  in  Cara- 
doc's  age)  belongs  to  Lancelot  or  Modred.  Mr.  Skene's  statements  in 
Celtic  Scotland,  i.  117,  by  which  he  tries  to  prove  that  the  Welsh  Life 
was  and  the  Breton  Life  was  not  influenced  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, are  simply  untrue.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Welsh  Life  "  trans- 
fers Gildas'  birth  to  Strathclyde,**  for  the  Breton  Life  had  already 
said  that  he  was  bom  in  **  Arecluta,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
river  Glut "  (see  note  7  on  p.  75  supra\  by  which  the  Clwyd  can 
hardly  be  meant,  as  is  imagined  by  Mr.  Skene.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
the  acts  of  the  Welsh  Life  **  identify  Guillus  [of  the  Breton  Life],  his 
father's  eldest  son,  with  Geoffrey's  Howel,  king  of  Alclyde."  They 
call  Guillus  (§  5)  Hueil  (and  he  is  called  the  same  in  Kulhwch  ac 
Olwen,  Oxford  Mdbinogion,  107, 109,  and  in  Hanesyn  Hen,  pp.  13, 46) ; 
and  the  identification  of  this  perfectly  distinct  name  with  Hywel  is  due 
not  to  Caradoc,  but  to  John  of  Tinmouth  (see  Gapgrave's  Nova 
Legenda  AnglicB,  fo.  ISB**)  and  to  ignorant  transcribers  of  or  commen- 
tators on  Garadoc.  Nor  was  Geoffrey's  Howel  **king  of  Alclyde;" 
his  only  connection  with  that  place  was  that  he  stayed  there  whilst 
invalided,  and  was  besieged  there  by  the  Picts  and  Scots  (Bk.  ix. 
chaps.  3,  5) ;  and  he  is  always  called  by  Geoffrey  (see  ix.  12, 16,  19 ; 
X.  6 ;  xi.  1)  the  king  or  duke  of  the  Armorican  Britons.  He 
was  (ix.  2)  the  son  of  a  certain  Dubricius  king  of  Brittany, 
and  Arthur's  nephew  and  companion  in  arms,  and  his  death  is  not 
mentioned ;  whereas  Garadoc's  Huail  was  son  of  Caw,  and  killed  by 
Arthur  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  place  not  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Geoffrey's  Howel.  So  much  for  Mr.  Skene's  special  pleading  If 
••  Howel "  is  identifiable  with  any  figure  of  genuine  Welsh  tradition, 
it  is  with  Hywel  ab  Emyr  Llydaw.  We  may  add  that  in  Kulhtvch, 
p.  109,  we  are  told  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Huail  and 
Arthur ;  and  that  Geoffrey  does  not  so  much  as  mention  either  Huail 
or  Caw. — Ed. 

YOL.  XI.  a 
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scholar  had  preceded  hitn ;  and  he  was  induced  to  come  to 
the  mainland,  where,  on  the  peninsula  of  Bhnis,  his  first 
monastery  was  founded.'  This  was,  there  is  no  doubt,  a 
copy  of  similar  institutions  in  Britain.  The  buildings  of  a 
British  monastery  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  wood:  The 
church,  refectory,  and  the  other  offices,  with  the  monks* 
cabins,  each  of  which  was  separate,  formed  a  quadrangle, 
while  in  the  interior  of  the  enclosure  was  situated  the 
abbot's  residence  on  a  slight  elevation.  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  and  at  some  distance 
were  scattered  some  smaller  cabins  for  solitary  retirement, 
when  such  was  desired  for  a  season.  To  erect  a  monastery 
was  not  a  work  of  expense  or  difficulty,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  surprise  in  the  frequency  of  these  institutions 
and  the  large  number  of  monks  contained  in  some  of  them, 
as  in  the  well-known  example  of  Bangor  Is  Coed.®  Gildas 
died  at  the  island  of  Houat  in  570,  after  an  active  life, 
which  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  the  monastery  which  he  founded  at  Rhuis.  Other  estab- 
lishments in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Brittany 
claim  him  as  a  founder,  and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  several 
churches  which  bear  his  name. 

This  solitary  case  of  a  Briton  passing  over  to  the  Armo- 
rican  peninsula  does  not  go  far  towards  establishing  the 
fact  of  an  extensive  migration  ;  but  Gildas  was  not  a 
pioneer.  He  found  a  strong  colony  of  Britons  already 
established  in  a  district  which  came  afterwards  to  be  known 
as  Bro-Waroch,  from  Waroo  or  Waroch,  a  chieftain  who 
was  renowned  for  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Franks. 
Waroch^s  kingdom,  or  comt^,  was  originally  of  small  dimen- 

^  Now  St.  Gildas-de-Rhois.  In  Breton  Gildas  is  called  Gweltas,-^ 
Ed. 

*  See  Bede,  Hist,  Eccl.,  ii.  2,  where  he  states  that  the  monastery 
there  was  said  to  have  been  divided  into  seven  portiones,  none  of 
them  containing  less  than  300  monks. — £d. 
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sions^  Btretcliing  from  the  river  E116  to  the  inlet  known  as 
Morbihan  or  '  The  Little  Sea ' ;  but  under  his  aggressive 
rule  its  bounds  were  pushed  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Loire. 

The  dialect  spoken  in  some  parts  of  the  district  of 
Guerande  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  near  its  mouth) 
is  still  Vannetais  Breton. '^  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  his 
Historia  Francorum,  written  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century)  gives  an  account  of  Waroch's  exploits,  which  may 
be  assigned  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century.*  In 
the  Breton  life  of  Gildas  the  saint  has  relations  with  a 
prince  named  Waroch,  whose  identity  with  the  above  hero 
is  not  quite  certain^  as  the  latter  seems  to  have  flourished 
a  little  too  late  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
Gildas. 

M.  Loth  thinks  it  probable  that  the  colonists  of  Bro- 
waroch  might  have  come  from  Wales.'  The  Vannetais 
dialect  differs  from  those  spoken  in  Cornouaille,  Leon,  and 
Treguier  in  having,  among  other  peculiarities,  the  form  of 
comparison  in  -et  which  is  also  found  in  Welsh."  On  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Belle-Isle  there  is  a  parish  called 
Bangor.' 

'  The  allusion  is  to  the  Breton  of  the  Bonrg  de  Batz,  still  spoken 
by  a  few  hundred  people  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  French-speaking 
population ;  no  other  Breton  is  now  spoken  south  of  the  river  Vilaine 
or  in  the  department  of  Loire-Inf^rieure. — Ed. 

^  See  Historia  Francorum,  v.  26  (a..d.  678),  ix.  18  (a.d.  687), 
X.  9,  11  (A..D.  690),  for  his  exploits.  In  x.  9  he  offers  his  **  nepos  "  as 
a  hostage,  and  places  his  son  Canao  in  command  of  an  army ;  at  v.  16 
(a.d.  677)  his  father  Macliavus*  death  is  mentioned.  (See,  too, 
Gregory's  Liber  in  Gloria  Martyrum,  60.)     Gildas  died  in  670. — Ed. 

'  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  probability  that  Biothimus' 
12,000  Britons,  or  some  of  them,  were  the  original  settlers  in  the 
Vannetais,  or  rather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guerande  (Owen-ran), 
—Ed. 

*•  See  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  272-3. 

3  We  may  here  mention  that  there  is  no  evidence  known  to  us  that 
Bangor  was  in  genuine  Welsh  a  generic  term  for  a  monastery  of  any 

o  2 
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All  the  direct  historical  evidence  bearing  on  the  migra- 
tion comes  to  us  through  the  lives  of  saints.  The  oldest 
MSS.  giving  these  are  not  older  than  the  tenth  century, 
leaving  a  considerable  gap  to  be  bridged ;  but  some  of  them 
can  be  proved,  or  at  least  strongly  presumed,  to  have  been 
copied  from  much  more  ancient  documents,  so  that  we  are 
practically  brought  within  reach  of  the  actual  events  de- 
scribed. One  mark  of  the  antiquity  of  the  matter  as 
opposed  to  the  age  of  the  transcription  may  be  the  form 
assumed  by  the  proper  names  in  the  MS.  It  is  known 
when  the  p,  h  and  t  were  first  softened,  when  the  final  vowel 
in  the  first  part  of  a  compound  word  was  dropped.  If  a 
MS.  gives  Catoc  for  Cadog,  or  Arthimagltis  for  Arthmail, 
the  date  may  be  asserted  to  be  prior  to  the  eighth  century.* 

Bort.  No  use  of  the  word  in  tbis  sense  can  be  found  before  the  com- 
paratively late  class  of  documents  of  which  so  many  are  printed  in 
the  lolo  MSS. ;  nor  was  bangor  (in  this  sense)  the  only  word  that  the 
writers  of  those  and  similar  documents,  who  apparently  lived  between 
1500  and  1700,  deliberately  concocted  and  added  to  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. The  last  part  of  Bangor  (a  name  which  occurs  four  times 
in  Wales,  and  sometimes,  as  on  the  Teifi  and  Bheidol,  at  places  where 
no  monasteries  are  known  to  have  existed)  is  believed  by  Professor 
Rhys  to  be  from  the  same  source  as  the  Irish  cuirim  *  I  put  or  place.' 
The  word  bangor,  in  the  sense  of  *  the  top  row  of  wattles  in  a  wattled 
fence/  is  still  in  use  under  the  form  mangors  (with  the  English  plural 
termination)  at  Gwynfe  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  from  it  is  derived 
a  verb  bcmgori,  also  in  use  there,  but  corrupted  by  false  analogy  into 
hldn-gori.  These  words  are  unknown  near  Llandovery,  where  pleth- 
wn/sg  or  pleth  y  wrysgeti  is  used  for  bangor  or  niangors, — Ed. 

*  In  Britain  these  names  in  -maglvs  must  have  been  pronounced 
'mail  by  the  time  of  Bede,  who  died  in  734,  for  in  the  eighth -century 
MSS.  of  his  works  (Hist  Eccl.,  ii.  2)  we  find  the  form  BrocmaU  for 
a  name  which  is  written  Brohomagli  on  the  stone  at  Yoelas. 

An  older  form  of  the  name  Briafael  (see  note  6  on  p.  92,  inflra) 
than  any  hitherto  recorded  occurs  on  a  stone  discovered  last  autumn 
at  Chesterholm  on  the  Roman  wall,  and  reading  '*  Brigomaglos  iacit 
.  .  .  ens,'*  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  iv.  (1889),  p.  172,  whence  the  cut  is  re- 
produced in  Bevue  Geltique,  xi.  344.    The  name  occurs  in  a  later  form 
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By  this  kind  of  test  the  cartulaires  of  Bedon  and  Land6- 
vennec  are  found  to  possess  a  special  value.*  The 
Cartulaire  de  Landevennec  is  cliiefly  interesting  in  contain- 
ing the  life  of  Winualoe,  or  Gwennol6.*     It  was  composed 

in  the  inscription  on  the  stone  at  Llandjfaelog  Fach  in  Breconshire, 
''Briamail  Flon."  Another  later- Old- Welsh  form  was  Bramail, 
occurring  in  a  ninth-century  entry  in  the  Book  of  8t.  Chad  at  Lich- 
field and  also  in  the  Liber  Landavensis,  the  exact  modem  con- 
tinnator  of  which  is  fonnd  in  8t.  BraveVs,  the  local  pronunciation  of 
St.  BriavePs  in  Gloucestershire.  The  modem  literary  form  Briafael 
occurs  in  the  name  of  a  place  called  Kelli  Uriatiaelj  mentioned  in  the 
Englynion  y  Beddau  (Black  Book  of  Ca/rmaa^hen,  fo.  34',  Skene's 
Fovr  Books,  ii.  32). 

As  to  these  forms  -magi  and  -mail,  cL  also  note  2  on  pp.  246-7  of 
Y  Cymmrodor,  vol.  x. — Ed. 

*  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  printed  editions  of 
these  MSS.  through  the  kindness  of  a  fellow- Cymmrodor,  Mr. 
Llywarch  Reynolds,  of  Merthyr,who  has  also  placed  me  under  a  great 
obligation  by  lending  me  nearly  all  the  other  books  which  I  have  used. 

^  It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a  church  possibly  dedicated 
to  this  saint  in  Wales,  viz.,  Wonastow,  near  Monmouth  (locally  pro- 
nounced Winnastow),  anciently  (see  lAber  Landavensis,  p.  191) 
called  Lannffuarui  (that,  or  Lannguariu,  is  the  reading  of  the  MS., 
though  the  printed  text  alters  it  into  Lann  Oungarui),  and  still  called 
in  Welsh,  by  one  of  the  few  remaining  Welsh-speaking  natives  of 
central  Monmouthshire,  Llanwarrw;  thus  the  English  would  appear 
to  have  preserved  the  first,  the  Welsh  the  last  part  of  the  saint's 
name.  In  his  Additional  Notes  to  the  Liber  Landavensis  (p.  11,  top), 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wakeman  says  that  '*  Wonostow  is  called  in  old 
writings  Llanwarrow,  Walwaristow,  Wonewalstow,  and  Owenstow ; " 
we  think,  however,  that  the  last  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Oioenstovme 
of  Additional  Charter  7156  at  the  British  Museum,  and  an  English 
translation  of  the  well-known  IVeowen,  near  Wonastow.  Lann  Guorboc 
(the  place  on  whose  name  Mr.  Wakeman's  note  is  written,  Lib,  Land,, 
153-4)  is  certainly  not  Wonastow ;  it  is  in  Erging,  not  in  Gwent 
uwch  Coed,  Cruorboc  being  a  scribal  error  for  Cruorboe,  and  the  place 
meant  being  the  church  of  Garway  in  Herefordshire,  spelt  Oarewy 
in  what  is  described  as  a  continuation  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  in 
Bioyal  MS.  14,  C.  vi.,  fo.  255*,  col.  2,  where  one  "Thomas  de  Oarewy 
iuxta  Grossum  Montem  **  (i.e.,  Grosmont)  and  his  brother  Stephen 
are  mentioned.  In  modern  literary  Welsh  the  name  Ourboe  would  be 
Qwffwy. — Ed. 
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about  880  a.d.  by  a  monk  called  Wrdisten.  He  is  very 
particular  to  state  that  he  has  copied  whatever  seemed  to 
him  most  accurate  and  trustworthy  in  "  memorials  left  by 
our  fathers  of  worthy  and  venerable  memory,"  and  that  he 
has  discarded  all  old  wives^  fables.  His  standard  of  what 
constitutes  fable  is  not  ours,  but  we  can  give  him  credit  for 
speaking  the  truth  according  to  his  lights,  and  this  cannot 
be  said  of  most  monkish  biographers. 

Wrdisten  expressly  states  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
belief  in  his  time  that  the  Britons  came  to  Armorica  during 
the  Saxon  invasion,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  and  of  another 
calamity,  the  plague,  which  was  simultaneously  ravaging 
the  unhappy  island.  He  largely  quotes  Gildas,  and  sup- 
plies the  missing  link  in  the  narrative  of  the  latter ;  for  he 
mentions  the  countries  to  which  the  refugees  repaired,  viz., 
his  own  country,  the  lesser  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Belgian 
territory :  but  very  few  went  to  the  two  last,  '*  pauci  et 
multo  paucL" 

It  appears  from  the  life  of  Winualoe  that  this  saint 
founded  the  monastery  of  Land^vennec,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  certain  Pracan,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  isle  of  Britain,  who 
landed  with  his  family  at  Br6hec,  near  the  present  town  of 
St.  Brieuc.  He  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
was  covered  with  forests  and  quite  uninhabited,  a  little 
collection  of  homesteads,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Plou  Fragan.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  word  plou, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Welsh  plwyf,''  is  not  found 
in  any  Welsh  or  Cornish  place-names,  but  in  Brittany  over 
200  parishes  are  designated  by  names  which  commence  with 
it.  They  were  all  probably  formed  by  petty  princes,  who 
brought  with  them  their  families  and  dependents — the 
elements  of  a  small  patriarchal  society.     By  degrees  these 

'  It  is  a  loan-word  from  Lat.  plebs,  plebis, — Ed. 
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would  unite  and  form  a  comte  or  kingdom  for  greater 
security, 

Fragan  and  his  wife  Gwen  (to  return  to  Wrdisten's 
account)  had  two  sons,  and  as  the  colony  prospered,  the 
worthy  couple  desired  to  have  a  third  son  in  order  to 
express  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  pious  wish  was 
soon  granted.  The  representative  of  the  Third  Person  was 
Winualoe,  the  future  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Landevennec. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood  he  crossed  over  Dom- 
nonia  with  eleven  companions,  to  the  edge  of  the  inlet  now 
known  as  the  Bade  de  Brest ;  and  there  on  a  small  island  he 
founded  his  abbey,  called,  according  to  M.  de  la  Borderie, 
Lan-teveneCj  because  of  its  well-sheltered  site.* 

The  biographer,  in  completing  the  account  of  Winualoe's 
career,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  third  of  the  divisions 
of  Brittany,  Comuhia,  now  Oornouaille^  of  which  Grallon 
was  the  first  king.  Grallon  comes  to  visit  Winualoe  when 
the  fame  of  the  saint  had  reached  him.  The  interview 
convinces  him  so  thoroughly  of  Winualoe's  saintliness  and 
spiritual  insight,  that  he  constitutes  him  his  guide  and 
mentor  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  supports  him  in  organiz- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  system  through  Cornouaille.  Hence 
ultimately  the  diocesan  district,  which  has  for  its  centre  the 
present  cathedral  city  of  Quimper  ( =  Cymmer)} 

^  "  Lan,  6g\he  on  monastere;  teveriy  abri;  le  loctis  apricus  de 
Wrdisten  n'en  est  que  la  traduction.**  But  "  apricns "  conveys 
almost  the  opposite  meaning  to  *  sheltered,'  viz., '  open  to  the  sun- 
shine,' and  this  sense  would,  as  Mr.  Phillimore  points  out  to  me,  be 
given  by  the  Welsh  tywynnog. 

*  XemS  in  modern  Breton  ;  but  the  old  form  (answering  to  Cornish 
Cumow,  Old-Welsh  CornoUy  later  Comeu)  survives  in  the  French 
name  of  the  Httle  town  of  Goncameau,  called  in  Breton  Conk  Kerne— ^ 
presumably  to  contrast  it  with  Le  ConqvsU  near  Brest,  which  they 
call  Conk  Leon. — Ed. 

^  From  the  meeting  of  the  Odet  and  the  Steir  in  the  city;  so 
Quimperle  is  for  Kemper  EUe,  being  situate  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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M.  de  la  Borderie  wishes  to  prove  that  Fracan  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers^  and  rests  his  case  upon  the  following 
quotation  from  Wrdisten  : — "  Inter  haec  antem  vir  qoidam 
iUustris  .  .  .,  nomine  Pracanus,  Gathooii  regis  Britannici  viri 
secundum  seculum  famosissimi  consobrinus,  .  .  .  Armori- 
cam^  rate  conscensa^  aggreditur,  enatato  cum  paucis  ponto 
Britannico,  tellurem."  ^  From  the  context  it  would  appear 
that  "  inter  haec ''  must  refer  to  the  Saxon  invasion  and  the 
pestilence  which  accompanied  it.  The  emigration  com- 
menced, therefore,  according  to  M.  de  la  Borderie,  about 
450-70 ;  for  he  identifies  the  plague  with  one  which,  from 
Gildas's  account,  appears  to  have  followed  the  attacks  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  not  with  the  plague  of  545.  The 
ground  is  here  rather  uncertain,  for  MM,  de  la  Borderie 
and  Loth  both  make  a  point  of  the  connection  between  the 
names  Cornubia  and  Domnonia  and  the  names  of  the  British 
tribes  similarly  desiguated.  It  is  assumed,  since  the 
northern  and  western  divisions  of  Brittany  bore  these  titles, 
that  they  must  have  been  colonized  by  the  Comavii  and 

Dumnonii  respectively.'    As  has  been  shown  in  an  earlier 

« 
Elle  and  Isole,  the  united  stream  or  estuary  below  the  conflaence 
being  known  as  the  Laita.  The  word  Kemper  is,  we  believe,  now 
completely  obsolete  in  the  Breton  language,  wheret  according  to  the 
dictionaries,  aber  would  be  used  for  a  cymmer,  or  confluence  of  two 
approximately  equal  streams. — Ed. 

*  See  the  quotation  given  from  the  Cartulary  of  Landtvennec  by 
the  late-M  Le  Men  in  Arch.  Camb.  for  1864  (3rd  Series,  vol.  x.), 
p.  41.  This  saint's  Life  has  been  printed  from  this  and  other  MSS. 
in  the  Analecta  Bollandianay  vol.  vii. ;  one  of  the  MSS.  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (Cott.  Otho  D.  viii.,  fos.  86»'-96'),  and  reads  (fo.  87', 
col.  1)  Cathouij  in  the  passage  quoted  above. — Ed. 

'  Professor  Rhys  once  told  us  that  he  suspected  the  true  form  to 
be  Cornovii ;  a  sepulchral  slab  to  one  Ccornovia,  found  at  Ilkley,  is 
figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archeological  Association,  xl. 
424  (part  iv.,  1884). 

It  seems  to  us  a  far-fetched  hypothesis  to  assume  that  Cornouaille, 
or  Keme^  took  its  name  from  the  almost  entirely  inland  tribe  of  the 
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part  of  the  paper/  the  above  tribes  could  not  have  felt  the 
stress  of  the  Saxon  invasion  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  at  the  earliest.  Yet  Grallon  is  described  by 
Wrdisten  as  "  Moderator  Cornubiorum." 

The  Britons  living  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
island  might  have  commenced  to  take  refuge  in  Armorica 
any  time  after  450  a.d.  The  migration  probably  took 
place  in  successive  waves.  The  Dumnonii  and  Cornavii, 
having  the  longest  warning,  were  able  to  leave  Britain  more 
nearly  in  tribal  formation  than  their  predecessors,  and, 
arriving  perhaps  in  stronger  numbers,  at  once  established 
their  predominance  in  the  districts  which  bore  their  names. 
As  for  Wrdisten's  use  of  these  names,  it  was  possibly  deter- 
mined by  the  habit  of  his  own  time,  so  that  Fracan's  place 
in  the  migration  may  still  be  preserved.* 

Cornavii,  when  opposite  Brittany  there  was  the  seafaring  population 
of  Cemyw  or  Cornwall.  The  uncritical  stuff  which  M.  de  la 
Borderie  talks  about  the  Welsh  Triads  in  his  L€9  Veritables  Propheties 
de  Merlin  shows  that  he  can't  have  studied  them ;  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  seen  that  Penryn  Awstin  or  Aust  Cliff  (spoken  of  in  one  of 
them  as  being  opposite  Aber  Taroci,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Troggy 
Brook  in  Monmouthshire)  is  there  defined  as  being  in  Cemyw,  See 
lied  Book  Triad  No.  56,  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  iii.  61,  vii.  131 ;  Triad 
No.  xxiii.  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS.  54-536  collection  (see  Skene's  Four 
Books,  ii.  458-60).  This  looks  rather  as  if  Cemyw  or  *Comovia 
was  the  ancient  name  for  the  whole  promontory  south  of  the  Severn 
estuary  and  west  of  Gloucester. 

We  think  that  we  need  not  invoke  the  conquests  of  the  West  Saxons 
to  account  for  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Breton  migration.  The  in- 
cursions and  devastations  of  the  Saxons,  Picts,  and  Scots  began  in 
A.D.  360;  and  these,  coupled  with  the  break-up  of  the  Boman  Empire 
and  the  withdrawal  from  Britain  of  the  Boman  forces,  must  have 
caused  a  break-up  of  the  social  organization  over  all  or  most  of  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  Britain.  Then,  as  to  actual  war,  what  did  the 
non-Bomanized  inhabitants  of  Britain  ever  do  but  cut  each  other's 
throats  whenever  they  had  no  common  enemy  to  contend  against  or 
were  not  kept  under  by  some  very  strong  hand  P — En. 

*  See  p.  70  supra,  and  note  1  thereon ;  also  pp.  74 — 7,  supra. 

'  Prof.  Benan,  when  he  received  the. members  of  the  Cambrian 
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Wales  seoms  to  have  produced  a  plentiful  supply  of  saints 
and  bishops  in  those  days,  and  could  afford  to  export  a 
surplus  to  the  newly-formed  colony  of  Britons  in  Armorica. 


ArchsBological  Association  at  his  house  at  Perros  Goirec  in  August, 
1889,  informed  them  that  his  ancestors  came  over  with  Fracan ;  and 
he  named  Cardigan  as  the  quarter  from  which  they  hailed,  on  what 
grounds  it  did  not  appear.  [See  Arch.  Camh.,  5th  Series,  vol.  vii. 
(No.  26),  p.  171. 

M.  Benan  can  have  had  no  solid  grounds  for  his  assertion.  The 
saint  who  came  from  Ceredigion  or  Cardigan  (he  is  called  Coriticiarue 
regionis  indigena ;  see  Analecta  Bollandiana,  ii.  161,  &c.)  was  St. 
Brieuc.  Bat  Fracan  is  stated  in  the  extract  from  St.  Winwalwy's 
Life  given  supra  (p.  88),  to  have  heen  cousin  to  a  king  called 
CathouiuSy  who  is  certainly  identical  with  Cadwy  the  son  of  Geraint, 
who  ruled  in  South- Western  Britain,  not  Wales.     He  is  mentioned — 

(1)  In  the  lAfe  of  St.  Carantoc  (or  Carannog),  where  {Camhro- 
British  Saints,  p.  99)  it  is  said,  apropos  of  an  episode  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  Crantock  church  in  Cornwall,  that  "  at  that  time  Cato 
and  Arthur  ruled  in  that  country,  living  at  Dindraithov,"  a  place 
known  from  Cormac's  Glossary,  s.v.  Mug-eimCf  to  have  been  in 
Cemyw.  Dindraithov  is  tte  reading  of  the  MS.  (Cott.,  Vesp.  A.  xiv., 
fo.  93^),  misprinted  Dindrarthou ;  it  is  the  Cair  Draitou  of  the 
Nennian  Catalogue  of  Cities  (see  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  183),  and 
Cormac  calls  it  Dinn  Tradui  (=:  the  Welsh  Dindraethwy). 

(2)  In  the  Genealogy  of  St.  Winnoc  ("ex  MS.  S.  Vedasti,"  believed 
now  to  be  in  the  public  library  at  Arras),  quoted  by  Dom  Morice, 
JPreuveSf  i.  col.  211,  where  he  is  called  Cathov  Jilius  Gerentonis. 

(3)  In  No.  X.  of  the  genealogies  from  Jesus  Coll.  MS.  20  (Y 
Cymmrodor,  viii.  86),  where  he  is  called  Cado  mab  Gereint  mah 
Erhin;  Cado's  son  Peredur,  there  mentioned,  seems  to  appear  in 
Kulhwch  ac  Olwen  (Oxford  Mahinogion,  108,  2)  under  the  strange 
guise  of  Berth  Mab  Kado,  where  we  suspect  the  scribe  had  before 
him  some  such  form  as  (t  or  o)  hereth\  the  -ur  being  expressed  by  th^ 
usual  contraction  for  those  letters. 

(4)  In  the  same  tale  (106,  21)  and  in  Brevddwyd  Bhonabwy  (159, 
27)  he  appears  in  ac  Adwy  mab  Gereint ,  a  scribe's  error  in  transcribing 
a  Cadwy  m.  G, 

(5)  In  No.  90  of  the  Triads  collected  from  various  MSS.  by  Robert 
Vaughan  of  Hengwrt  (Myv.  Arch.,  ii.  19,  col.  1),  where  Gadwy  (leg 
Cadwy)  fab  Gereint  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  three  men  (a/,  tho 
three  in  Arthur's  court)  who  were  best  towards  guests  and  strangers 
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The  fact  that  lUtud,  the  master  and  trainer  of  so  many 
British  ecclesiastics,  was  himself  born  in  Brittany,  may  have 
determined  some  of  them  to  go  thither.  One  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  these  is  Samson.  While  at  Llanilltyd  he  is 
consecrated  a  bishop  for  his  piety  and  good  works,  and 
sooD  afterwards  he  received  an  angelic  command  "  to  depart 
from  the  land  and  his  kindred ;  for  he  was  predestined  to 
be  a  magnificent  founder  of  monasteries  beyond  sea,  and  a 
glorious  governor  among  the  people."  He  tells  Dubricius, 
the  Archbishop,  that  he  has  been  divinely  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Armorican  territory  of  the  British  race  ;  and  the 
Archbishop  consents  all  the  more  willingly  (if  a  mutilated 
passage  is  correctly  interpreted)  because  Samson  knew  the 
language  of  the  country.  Samson  founded  the  monastery 
of  Dol,  which  was  soon  made  the  centre  of  a  diocese. 

Teilo  pays  a  visit  to  Brittany,  with  all  his  clergy  and 


{osp  a  phellenig).  This  Triad  is  not  in  the  13th-14th  century  collections 
which  are  preserved  to  us. 

The  names  Cado  and  Caw  were  early  confused,  as  is  mentioned  in 
our  note  7  on  p.  75  supra.  Thus  in  Kulhwch  ac  Olwen  Caw  is 
called  Kado  o  prydein  at  123,  1,  and  Kaw  o  bryd^in  at  142,  23,  where 
Brydein  is  the  usual  Middle- Welsh  corruption  of  Brydyn  (probably 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Prydein  and  Prydyn  were  or  might  be 
both  anciently  spelt  Priten  or  Preten),  Caw  being  correctly  called 
Qau  Pritdin  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cadoc  (Cambro-British  Saints,  p.  58). 
(In  Skene's  Four  Books,  ii.  150,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  internal  rhyme,  prydein  must  be  sAtered  to  prydin  =  Pry- 
dyn, to  rhyme  with  eidin,  which  certainly  =  Eiddyn  [not  Eiddin"]. 
Similarly,  just  below,  ysc6n  is  probably  to  be  amended  to  yscyn,) 
Then,  in  the  old  Bonedd  y  Saint,  Gwrei  and  Gildas  are  called  **  the 
sons  of  Gaw  "  in  the  Llanerch  MS.,  in  Hengwrt  MS.  536,  and  in  the 
"  Book  of  Burgh  of  Mawddwy '' ;  but  in  the  Hafod  MS.  (see  Myv, 
Arch.j  ii.  25)  sons  of  Cadw.  Cado  was  also  adopted  in  Welsh  (com- 
paratiyely  late)  to  represent  the  Latin  Gato,  who  is  called  Cado 
Hen  in  Red  Book  Triad  No.  3.  (See  I''  Cymmrodor,  iii.  53 
Oxford  Mabinogion,  297 ;  and  cf .  llyuyr  Cado  in  Skene's  Four  Books, 
ii.  226.)— Ed.] 
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people,  to  escape  from  the  plague,  presumably  that  which 
ravaged  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
returns  when  the  danger  is  past. 

Cadoc's  visit  was  also  of  short  duration.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  church  of  St.  Cado,  on  a  small  island  off  the 
south  coast  of  Brittany,*  and  of  the  memorials  of  the  saint 
which  are  contained  therein,  will  be  found  in  Archseologia 
Cambrensis,  5th  series,  vol.  vii.  (No.  25),  pp.  72-4.  Maclovius ' 
(Malo)  was  already  bishop  in  the  land  of  Gwent  before  he 
left  these  shores,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Lann-Aleth." 

®  The  Breton  forms  of  this  saint's  name,  Cado,  Caaou,  Cazout,  do 
not  correctly  represent  the  Welsh  Gadoc,  which  is  found  in  the  name 
Pleucadeuc,  We  believe  Cado  and  Cazou  to  be  cut  down  from  the 
name  Catbodu  (which  would  now  be  Gadfoddw  in  Welsh),  stated  in 
the  chapter  of  the  Life  of  8t.  Cadoc  (Cambro-British  Saints,  p.  69) 
where  the  foundation  of  the  vumasterium  on  the  island  in  question  is 
described,  to  have  been  the  name  that  the  Bretons  gave  to  St. 
Cadoc;  the  name  of  the  island  is  there  said  to  be  Inis  Cathodu. 
St.  Cadoc*s  proper  name  (see  op.  cit.,  pp.  25,  27-8)  was  Cadfael,  and 
he  is  regularly  called  so  in  Irish  hagiological  literature.  (See  for 
instance  the  Life  of  his  disciple  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard  in  Colgan's 
Acta  SoMctorum  Hihemice,  i.  393,  where  will  be  found  the  remarkable 
legend,  omitted  in  St.  Cadoc*s  Life,  of  the  miraculous  drying  up  of 
the  lake  on  whose  site  Llancarvan  and  another  villa  called  Melboc  or 
Melboi  were  to  stand.)  Cadoc  is  a  diminutive  formed  from  the  first 
element  of  Cadfael  (in  Old- Welsh  Catmail)  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  -oc,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Brioc  (now  Brieuc)  was  formed 
from  Briomaglus  (now  Briafad).  (See  note  4  on  p.  84  supra,) 
Probably  the  Breton  name  for  the  saint  simply  arose  from  an  arbitrary 
substitution  of  -boddw  for  -niael  as  the  second  element  of  his  name. 

There  was  a  life  of  St.  Cado  preserved  in  Brittany,  which  has  now 
unfortunately  disappeared.  (Cartulary  of  Quimperle  in  the  Paris 
BibliotJieque  Natioiude,  MS.  ^No.  5283,  p.  79;  cited  by  Loth  in  his 
L*£migration  bretmine  en  Armorique,  p.  244.) 

7  The  names  given  in  the  old  Lives  of  St.  Malo  are  Machutus^ 
Machu,  and  Maclou.  The  exact  relation  between  them  is  not  clear ; 
Malo  comes,  of  course,  from  the  last  of  them. — Ed. 

^  The  city  of  Aleth  stood  on  the  promontory,  now  called  La  Cit4, 
which  juts  out  from  the  town  of  St  Servan  into  the  estuary  of  the 
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Other  emigrants  are  Paul  Aurelian,  with  his  disciples  Tiger- 
nomaglus  and  Oetomerin,  Briomaglas  or  Briocus  (St.  Brieuc), 
Tutwal,  Gurval,  and  Ninnocj  but  the  complete  list  would 
be  lengthy.  M.  Loth  states  that  all  the  Breton  saints  of 
the  sixth  century  are  either  emigrants  or  the  sons  of  emi- 
grants. He  shows  also  that  the  Breton  bishoprics,  with 
the  exception  of  Nantes,  Rennes,  and  Vannes,  were  founded 
by  British  emigrants  and  developed  from  the  monasterial 
system  peculiar  to  Britain.  These  new  bishops,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  held  aloof  from  the  councils  of  the  province, 
and  behaved  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  early  British 
bishops  with  regard  to  the  questions  of  the  tonsure  and  the 
date  of  Easter.  There  was  a  tendency  to  decline  co-opera- 
tion with  the  dominant  church,  and  a  jealous  watchfulness 
was  maintained  against  interference  with  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms which,  as  it  is  presumed,  the  emigrants  brought  with 
them  from  Britain. 

As  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  was  covered  by  the 
settlement,  it  may  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the 
names  in  various  parts.  In  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
would  be  cut  off  by  a  line  from  St.  Brieuc  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Vilaine  the  place-names  are  Breton,  and  this  region 
may  probably  be  taken  as  corresponding  with  the  area  in 
which  the  Britons  were  so  densely  settled  as  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  the  original  Gallo-Roman  inhabitants,  who,  if  not 
exterminated  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  were  probably 
speedily  merged  in  the  greater  mass  of  their  conquerors.* 


Bance.  On  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  is  a  church  still  called  Notre- 
Dame-d'Aleth.  The  form  Kidaleta  (urbs)  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
History,  xii.  4,  seems  to  represent  Givitas  Aleth,  or  rather  Ciwed  Aled 
or  some  such  form.  St.  Germans,  in  Cornwall,  was  also  called  Lann 
Aled. — Ed. 

*  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  none,  of  the  place-names 
east  of  this  line  (which  substantially  represents  the  boundary  be- 
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It  need  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  settlement  was 
everywhere  made  by  the  force  of  arms.  Prom  some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  it  may  be  gathered  that 
large  tracts  of  country  in  the  north  and  west  of  Armorica 
were  in  a  deserted  condition/  and  therefore  presented 
favourable  opportunities  for  the  peaceful  establishment  of 
saints  arriving  with  large  bands  of  followers,  ecclesiastical 
and  lay. 

To  the  east  of  the  boundary  given  above  there  is  a  zone 
running  from  north  to  south  in  which  the  names  are  Gkllo- 
Boman,  but  show  an   arrested   development  towards   the 

tween  the  French  and  Breton  langnages  at  the  present  day ;  for  the 
exact  conrse  of  which  see  Loth's  l^migrcUion  bretonne,  p.  193,  and 
Courson's  Cartulaire  de  Bedon,  Prolegomhnes,  xlv.)  are  Breton.  On 
the  contrary,  an  examination  of  the  large-scale  French  Staff  Maps 
(which  we  have  before  ns  as  we  write,  and  which  are  on  a  somewhat 
smaller  scale  than  our  Ordnance  Maps  of  one  inch  to  the  mile) 
shows  us  that  there  is  an  immense  number  of  Breton  place- names, 
alike  of  parishes,  hamlets,  and  farms,  to  the  east  of  this  line.  The 
Breton  Dames  of  the  smaller  places  are  very  numerous  just  east  of 
the  Hne,  and  then  the  Breton  names  of  all  classes  gradually  thin  out 
eastward  till  at  length  we  find  nothing  but  French  place-names. 
But  along  the  north  of  Brittany  Breton  names  occur  quite  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  east  of  the  line  in  question.  Bound  Dinan  and  St.  Malo,  for 
instance  (about  forty  miles  east  of  the  line),  there  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  pure  Breton  names  to  be  found,  both  in 
the  names  of  parishes  (such  as  Plevdihen,  PleugueneuCy  Le  Minihic^ 
sur- Ranee)  and  of  smaller  places  (such  as  Goetquen,  Dinard,  Bote- 
neuf — correctly  Boteneu,  for  an  older  Roteneuc — and  another  Minihic, 
near  Param^).  And  further  to  the  east  again,  such  names  of  parishes 
as  Bos,  BoZf  Ijanrigan,  Tremeheuc,  Lanlielin,  and  apparently  Baguer, 
Flerguer,  Guguen,  and  Gombron  (the  old  name  of  ComAour^)— some 
of  these  quite  sixty  miles  east  of  the  present  limits  of  Breton — tell 
their  own  tale.  Then  south  of  the  Vilaine,  Breton  names  abound  in 
the  now  French-speaking  districts  around  Gudrande,  where,  says  Loth 
(Emigration  bretonne,  p.  193),  Breton  was  spoken  **il  y  a  un  necle 
ou  deux" — Ed. 

*  Gf.  the  passage  from  Procopius  quoted  in  note  4  on  page  78, 
supra ;  see  also  p.  67,  supra. — Ed. 
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ordinary  North-Frencli  form.^  Prom  this  it  is  concluded 
that  the  outer  boundary  of  the  zone  marks  the  maximum 
limit  of  the  Breton  territory,  from  which  the  Bretons  were 
forced  back  by  the  Norman  invasion  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  between  the  two  lines  their 
tenure  had  previously  been  that  of  a  conquering  aristocracy, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  being  chiefly  of  Gallo-Roman 
extraction. 

It  might  be  asked  why  the  emigrants  were  not  known  as 
Cymry ;  but  this  name  is  not  met  with  in  any  British  MS. 
older  than  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda,  and  only  came  into  use 
after  the  period  of  the  migration.^ 

'  The  reference  is  to  the  names  in  -ac  found  in  such  abundance  in 
the  zone  referred  to,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redon  in  the 
southern  portion  thereof ;  such  as  Messac,  Tinteniac,  &c.,  Ac.  These 
names  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Gaulish  suffix  -dcum  ;  now  this 
suffix  is  -oc  in  Old- Breton  (and  Old-Cornish),  -ec  or  -euc  in  modern 
Breton  (-ic  in  modem  Cornish) ;  whilst  to  the  east  of  the  zone  where 
Breton  was  spoken  in  the  ninth  century  it  has  become  -e  or  -ay,  as 
in  Martigne,  Fougeray.  In  Welsh  it  is  of  course  -og,  anciently  -auc, 
and  in  the  oldest  monuments  -oc,  -de  (Loth,  op.  cit,  p.  196-9). 

The  death-blow  to  the  Breton  language  in  the  intermediate  zone 
referred  to  (in  some  parts  of  which  we  should  imagine  from  a  study 
of  the  place-names  that  the  Bretons  had  formed  at  some  time  or 
other  a  really  large  proportion  of  the  population)  was  given  by  the 
Norman  invasion  of  the  10th  century ;  for  the  character  and  effects 
of  which  see  Courson's  Prolegomenes,  xliii. — v. 

Eastward,  again,  of  this  intermediate  zone  was  a  large  tract  con- 
quered by  the  Bretons,  and  forming  part  of  Brittany  in  later  times, 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  anything  but  Gallo-Roman  in  race 
and  language.  The  western  limit  of  the  Breton  language  in  the 
ninth  century  (i.e.,  before  the  Norman  invasion)  is  represented  in 
M.  de  Courson's  admirable  map  by  a  line  extending  from  Donges 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Loire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Couesnon. 
The  greater  part  of  the  departments  of  lUe-et-Vilaine  and  Loire- 
Inferieure  is  outside  this  line. — Ed. 

*  It  would  only  be  the  emigrants  into  Brittany  from  Wales  or 
Cumbria  who  could  have  been  known  by  this  name ;  for  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  name  Cymry  ever  included  the  (7or»i«it-Bpeaking 
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It  is  not,  of  coarse,  within  the  scope  of  my  paper  to  follow 
the  later  fortunes  of  the  Lesser  Britain,  nor  even  to  toach 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  several  small  principalities 
were  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  single  king. 

Summing  up  all  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  which 
has  been  sketched  in  the  preceding  passages,  viz.,  the  ante- 
cedent probability  of  the  migration,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  countries  affected;  the  statements  found  in 
Gildas  that  many  of  his  countrymen  were  forced  to  abandon 
Britain ;  the  ancient  records  relating  to  the  departure  of 
individual  emigrants  from  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  their 
arrival  and  settlement  on  the  other ;  the  similarity  of  the 
tribal  and  national  names  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 


peoples  of  sonth-west  Britain  who  gave  their  language,  and  to  a 
great  extent  their  territorial  names  {Gemyw  and  Dyfneint)  to  modern 
Brittany.  Linguistic  evidence  shows  that  the  Welsh-speaking  emi- 
grants into  Brittany  must  have  been  quite  a  minority  in  the  great 
mass,  thongh  of  coarse  they  may  have  exclusively  occupied  certain 
districts  whence  their  dialect  was  subsequently  ousted  by  the  pre- 
valent one,  leaving,  perhaps  some,  perhaps  no,  trace  behind  it  in  the 
grammar,  phonetics,  or  vocabulary  of  the  modem  Breton  dialects  of 
the  hypothetical  districts  in  question. 

The  list  of  the  Counts  of  Comouaille  (preserved,  in  various  forms, 
in  the  Ghartulary  of  Landevennec  and  elsewhere)  mentions  among 
them  (and  not  among  the  earliest)  one  DiUs  Heirguor  (al.  Hergu) 
Kembre,  which  seems  to  mean  "Diles,  the  ravager  (=  hervor)  of 
Gymru  {or  the  Gi/mry)*';  or  perhaps  Jieirguor  may  mean  rather  an 
outlaw  or  fugitive,  and  Kembre  designates  the  place  of  his  origin. 

In  Cornwall  the  word  Gymry  only  occurs  as  a  name  for  Wales ; 
Lluyd  in  his  ArchcBologia  Britannica  giving  Kembra  for  *  Wales  * 
and  Kambnan  for  'Welsh.'  It  has  been  suggested  by  Norris, 
Gomish  Drama,  ii.  390,  that  ''kemat  [sic  MS.;  leg.  keniaf]  com- 
brican ''  (both  contractions  in  the  MS.  can  be  read  either  m  or  n),  by 
which  liticen  is  glossed  in  the  Gomish  Vocabulary  of  Cott.  Vesp.  A. 
xiv.,  fo.  7^  may  mean  *  a  Welsh  singer '  (or  musician) ;  but  in  that 
case  the  force  of  the  termination  -an  is  hardly  clear. 

For  further  particulars  on  the  history  of  the  name  Gymry  see 
note  (a)  at  end  of  article. — Ed. 
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and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  names  of  the  old 
Armorican  states;  the  existence  of  a  language  and  system 
of  place-names  which  have  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  British ; 
and  finally,  the  resemblance  in  the  national  traditions  and 
the  national  love  of  poetry  and  song,  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  the  main  fact  of  the  migration,  although  some  difficult 
points  are  left  unsolved. 

As  to  the  precise  date  of  the  migration  and  the  successive 
stages  by  which  the  Breton  nation  was  built  up,  we  must 
be  content  with  approximate  theories.  The  page  of  history 
is,  as  it  were,  turned  over  too  abruptly  for  me  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  process.  We  are  shown  the  final 
result  rather  than  the  mode  of  growth,  although  the  patient 
investigation  of  the  authors  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted 
has  thrown  some  light  even  on  the  latter. 

Note  (a). 

The  most  ancient  use  of  the  older  forms  of  the  name  Oymry, 
in  any  composition  whose  date  in  its  present  form  we  can  exactly  fix, 
is  found  in  Ethel werd's  Chronica,  a  work  written  between  975  and 
1011.  In  narrating  the  ravaging  of  the  territories  of  the  Picts  and 
Cambrian  Welsh  by  the  Danes  in  875,  Ethelwerd  {Mon,  Hist,  Brit., 
p.  515)  uses  the  words  Pihtis  Gumbrisque ;  while  in  the  correspond- 
ing passages  the'  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (of  which  Ethel  word's  com- 
pilation is  mainly  an  abridged  translation)  has  "the  Picts  and 
Strathclyde  Welsh,"  and  Asser  (who  wrote  before  910)  "  Pictos  et 
Stratclnttenses "  (Mon.  Hist,  Brit.,  p.  478).  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  to  Ethelwerd  "Strathclyde  Welsh '»  (or  **  Strathclyde-men ") 
and  Cvmbri  were  convertible  terms. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  Cumhri  is  twice  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  each  time  with  reference  to  Cumbria,  not  Cambria 
or  Wales.  Under  the  year  945  King  Edmnnd  is  said  to  have 
devastated  Cumbra-land  and  handed  it  over  to  Malcolm,  king  of  the 
Scots  (by  the  way,  the  Scots  had  established  an  oifshoot  of  their 
own  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Cumbria  forty  years  previously !) ; 
here  the  Annales  Cambria,  in  narrating  the  same  event,  say  (see 
T  Cymmrodor,  ix.  169)  "Strat  Glut  vastata  est  a  Saxonibus." 
Also,  under  the  year  1000,  Ethelred  II.  is  said  to  have  harried 
nearly  all  Cumbraland.    The  ancient  earldom  of  Cumbria  extended 
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oyer  districts,  snch  as  Galloway,  not  inhabited  bj  Cymrj,  and 
stretched  as  far  sonth  as  the  river  Derwent  in  the  modem  county  of 
Cumberland.  One  authority,  indeed,  states  that  Cumbria  extended 
as  far  as  the  Duddon,  so  as  to  include  Oopeland ;  while  further  east 
the  Scots  claimed  that  it  reached  as  far  as  Stanmore  in  Westmore- 
land (see  Skene's  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  204*).  Modern 
Cumberland  was  formed  out  of  (1)  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
&g-6nd  of  Cumbria  (incloding  Carlisle),  which  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  earldom  and  annexed  by  William  Bufus  in  1092,  and 
(2)  other  districts  which  did  not  form  part  of  Cumbria.  Writers  of 
gruide-books  and  local  historians  are  apt  to  assume  that  the  Gumhra- 
Icmd  of  the  A, -8.  Chronicle  means  the  modem  Cumberland ;  they 
might  as  well  say  that  ancient  Northumbria  was  equivalent  to  the 
modem  Northumberland ! 

Terra  Cumbrorum  is  used  for  Cumbria  by  the  author  of  the  Ltfe 
qfSt,  Cadroe,  ascribed  to  the  11th  century  (see  Skene's  Chronicles  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  116');  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 
century  we  find  Duncan  (the  father  of  Malcolm  Canmore),  who  was 
king  of  Cumbria,  twice  spoken  of  as  rex  Cumbrorum.  In  the  12th 
century  Jocelyn  of  Fumess,  in  his  Life  of  St  Kentigem,  uses  for 
Ovmbria  the  variant  form  of  Cambria  and  its  derivatives.  In 
chap.  zi.  he  mentions  the  regio  Camhrensis,  regnum  Cambrense,  and 
regio  Cambrvna  (al.  Cambria) ;  in  chap.  zxiz.  he  also  speaks  of  0am- 
brina  regio,  and  of  Bederech  or  Bhydderch  Hael,  the  well-known 
king  who  ruled  at  Alclud  or  Dumbarton,  as  reigning  over  regnwn 
Cambrinum;  whilst  in  chap,  zxzi.,  when  describing  St.  Kentigem's 
return  from  St.  Asaph  to  Cumbria,  he  actually  speaks  of  his  having 
arrived  **de  Wallia  ad  Cambriam.**  ^  Cambria  is  also  found  for  the 
county  of  Cumberland  in  a  document  printed  in  Skene's  Chronicles  qf 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  p.  280.  On  the  other  hand,  Ailred  of  Bievaulx, 
Jocelyn's  contemporary,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Carlisle  both  call  the 

*  See  also  The  Lives  of  St  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigern,  p.  340-1. 

'  Immediately  afterwards  **  Loida  civitas  "  (i.e.,  Leeds)  is  mentioned 
as  being  the  **  confinium  Normannorum  atque  Cambrorum.''  Here 
by  Normanni  the  Danes  are  presumably  meant,  but  the  statement 
is  a  somewhat  startling  one  ;  for  the  utmost  claims  of  Cumbria  (see 
the  preceding  paragraph)  in  the  direction  of  Leeds  are  not  recorded 
as  reaching  farther  than  Stanmore.  But  perhaps  some  of  the  people 
in  the  mountainons  districts  of  north-western  Yorkshire  retained  the 
name  Cwmbran  in  memory  of  their  origin  for  some  time  after  their 
political  union  with  Northumbria  P 

»  See  Lives  of  St  Ninian,  Ac,  pp.  181—3,  212-3,  216. 
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earldom  Cv/mbHa,  and  the  former  calls  its  people  Gumbri;  and 
David,  prince  of  Gnmbria,  in  his  Inquisition  into  the  possessions  of 
the  see  of  Glasgow  in  1116,  styles  himself  "  princeps  Cvmbrenaia 
regionis,"  and  the  conntry  Gwmhria, 

John  of  Tinmonth's  Life  of  St  Petroc  (who  was  a  native  of 
Glywyssing  in  S.  Wales),  as  printed  in  Capgrave's  Nova  Legenda 
AnglicB,  fo.  266',  calls  him  natione  Cumber  (not  Camber).  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  earli/  nse  of  Cumbria,  Cambria,  or  Cynvry 
for  modem  Wales  or  its  inhabitants  in  any  documents  preserved  to 
us  except  in  the  older  Welsh  poems  and  in  the  Welsh  Laws.  As  to 
the  latter,  they  date  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century,  and 
some  passages  of  the  former  are  probably  considerably  older,  even  (if 
we  make  allowance  for  orthographical  and  grammatical  moderniza- 
tions) in  their  present  form ;  but  it  is  as  a  rule  impossible  to  tell 
exactly  which  passages  either  of  the  Laws  or  of  the  poems  form  part 
of  the  original  works,  and  which  are  added  or  altered  by  later  editors ; 
for  neither  Laws  nor  poems  exist  now  in  any  MSS.  older  than  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

The  same  general  remark  will  apply  to  Corinac*8  Glossary,  a  work 
originally  composed  by  Bishop  Gormac  of  Cashel,  who  was  slain  in 
903,  but  of  which  no  MS.  (except  a  fragment  which  is  found  in  the 
13th-century  Book  of  Leinster)  now  exists  older  than  the  15th  centary. 
Oormac  frequently  quotes  Welsh  words,  and  calls  them  Combrec, 
i.e.,  Cymraeg.    The  word  occurs  under  the  various  forms  Combrec, 
Comhrecc,  Combrec,  in  the  following  articles  of  the  Glossary,  to  which 
references  are  given  from  Stokes'  Three  Irish  GlossaHes  for  the  text* 
and  his  Gormac^s  Glossary  for  the  translation  :  Brocoit,  TJ.G.,  p.  6 ; 
a.G.,  p.  19:  Cruimther,  T.IG.,9;  C.G.SO:  Coirifodome,  T.LG„  IS ; 
C.G.,  40 :  Cuisil,  T.I.G.,  14;  (7.G.,43  :  Salcuait,  r.I.G.,41 ;  C.G.,lbl. 
Otherwise  writers  in  Irish  do  not  seem  to  use  Cym/ry  or  its  deriva- 
tives ;  and  the  Irish  Annals  in  their  earlier  entries  speak  of  the 
Cumbrian  princes  as  "  kings  of  Alclud  "  (i.e.,  Dumbarton),  and  in 
'  their  later  entries  as  "  kings  of  the  Britons/'  or  "  of  the  northern 
Britons.'* 

But  the  facts  that  the  name  Cym/ry  is  of  native  origin,  meaning 
*  compatriots,'  and  that  it  is  applied  to  the  Welsh  of  both  Oambria 
and  Cumbria,  which  had  "h^wi  finally  separated  by  the  Northumbrian 
conquests  of  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century,  show  unmistakably 
that  the  name  must  have  arisen  as  a  common  national  appellation 
previously  to  that  final  separation.  Perhaps  the  name  arose  during 
the  final  national  struggle  (in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern  Cymry  took  part)  of  the 
Welsh,  in  alliance  with  Penda  of  Merciai  against  the  Northumbrian 
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power,  between  632  and  656 ;  bat  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  arisen  still  earlier,  say  daring  the  previous  contest  with 
Ethelfrith,  or  even  at  a  yet  earlier  period  when  the  whole  force  of 
the  Boman  province  of  Upper  Britain  may  have  been  united  against 
the  invader,  before  his  conquests  had  reached  so  far  to  the  west. 

For  a  valuable  resumi  of  the  history  of  the  words  Cumbria  and 
Cti/mbrif  see  Mr.  Skene's  "Notes  on  Cambria**  (of  which  we  have 
made  extensive  use)  in  The  Lives  of  St.  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigern, 
pp.  830 — 5.  And  cf.  also  Bhys'  OeUic  Britain,  2nd  edition,  pp. 
139—140, 143—4. 

To  the  above  notes  we  should  like  to  add  that  the  adjective  Oom' 
hron&nsis  (for  which  M.  Loth  suggests  in  his  Immigration,  p.  89,  that 
one  should  read  Gomhrogensis)  also  occurs  in  the  Life  of  St,  Ninnoca, 
written  in  1130,  and  preserved  in  the  Ohartnlary  of  Quimperle  (now, 
according  to  M.  Loth,  the  property  of  Lord  Beaumont) ;  of  which 
chartulary  good  recent  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
Finist^re  at  Quimper  and  in  the  Bibliotheque  Naiionale  at  Paris,  "Lat., 
No.  1427  "  {Immigration,  pp.  26, 89 ;  but  at  p.  261  the  number  is  given  as 
5283,  and  a  reference  is  also  given  there  to  another  MS.  in  the  same 
library,  "  Fran?.  22,321,  p.  749  ").  In  this  Life,  printed  in  Acta  San^ 
torum,  Jwni/us,  i.  407  (June  4),  Brochan,  the  father  of  St.  Ninnoca,  is 
called  "  rex  Combronensium  "  and  his  kingdom  **  Combronensis  regio." 
We  may  add  that  it  is  pretty  clear  from  the  context  of  the  Life  that 
St.  Ninnoca  came  from  some  part  of  what  is  now  Scotland,  or  some 
neighbouring  territory,  not  from  modern  Wales.  Her  father  Bro- 
chan was  very  probably  also  the  father  of  the  numerous  children 
given  in  the  various  texts  of  Cognatio  de  Brychan  to  the  Welsh 
Brychan  Brycheiniog,  but  there  said  to  be  connected  with  Cambria 
or  its  neighbourhood,  viz.,  (1)  his  sons  Cynon,  Bhun,  and  Arthen, 
and  his  daughter  Bathan  or  Bethan,  all  said  to  be  commemorated  or 
buried  in  Manaw  or  Mannia  (by  which  Manaw  Gododin,  the  well- 
known  district  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  Forth  below 
Stirling,  is  just  as  likely  to  be  meant  as  the  Isle  of  Man) ;  (2)  his 
four  daaghters  who  are  said  to  have  married  northern  princes,  viz., 
Gwrygon,  wife  of  Cadrod  Calchfynydd,  Gwawr,  wife  of  Elidyr 
Lydanwyn,  Nyfain,  wife  of  Cynfarch  Gul,  and  Lluan,  wife  of  the 
Gafran  who  died  in  658  (see  Annates  Gamhria  in  Y  Gymmrodor,  ix. 
166)  and  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Aidan  mac  Gabran ;  which 
Aidan  (if  we  are  not  mistaken)  is  said  in  the  Life  of  St.  Molaiae  (or 
Laisren)  to  have  had  a  British  mother.  The  statement  that  Bry- 
chan Brycheiniog  himself  was  buried  "  in  insula  que  uocatur  Enys- 
brachan  que  est  iuxta  Manniam ''  (Cott.,  Yesp.  A.  xiv.,  fo.  11^  top) 
or  "  in  Mynav  in  valle  que  dicitur  vail  Brchan  "  {sic ;  Cott.,  Domi- 
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tian,  A.  i.,  fo.  158'^),  must  needs  also  refer  to  a  northern,  not  to  a 
strictly  Welsh,  Brychan. 

We  may  add  that  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  district 
called  Brycheiniog  in  southern  Scotland  is  fnmished  by  the  occur- 
rence of  that  name  ia  a  list  of  localities  of  which  all  the  other  identi- 
fiable ones  are  in  Scotland,  viz.,  that  given  in  the  following  passage 
of  the  Book  of  Taliessin  (Skene's  JFbur  Books,  ii.  150);  in  which  passage 
we  have  already  suggested  (in  the  note  on  p.  91,  supra)  that  Prydein 
is  to  be  read  Try  din  (i.e.,  Prydyn,  'Pictland')  and  perhaps  y8c6n 
yscyn,  for  the  sake  of  the  internal  rhyme : — 

"  Ym  prydein  yn  eidin  yn  adeuea6o. 
Yggafran  yn  aduan  hrechevnoBc. 
Yn  erbyn  yn  ysc6n  gaena6c.'* 
Here  (over  and  above  the  conjectural  Prydyn)  Eiddyn,  can  only  be 
the  district  east  of  Manaw  Gododin,  which  gave  its  name  to  Oaer 
Eiddyn,  now  Garriden,  and  Din  Eiddyn  or  Edinburgh  (see  pp.  50,  51, 
supra) ;  whilst  Oaf  ran  can  only  mean  the  territory  of  the  "  Cinel 
Gabran,''  the  clan  (descended  from  the  Gafran  mentioned  above)  who 
occupied  Cantire,  thence  called  in  Welsh  (see  Myv.  Arch.,  i.  280*) 
Pentir  Gafran  or  '  the  headland  of  Gafran,'  shortened  into  Pentir 
(the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Irish  Cearm  tire,  whence  our  Gomtire  or 
Kintyre)  in  the  Gododin  (Skene,  op'cit.,  ii.  86,  91).  As  to  the  Erbyn 
of  the  passage  quoted  above,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  the  curtailed 
name  of  a  district,  now  represented  by  the  last  part  of  the  place-name 
Lockerbie  in  Dumfriesshire ;  which  word,  according  to  this  theory, 
would  have  lost  a  final  n  just  as  have  Gk>wrie,  Athrie,  Bif&e,  Altrie,^ 
and  many  other  Lowland  place-names  in  -te. — Ed. 

*  See  Book  of  Deer,  vi.,  Ii.,  liii. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  IX. 

P.  168.  Note  1  requires  some  modification.  The  battle  of  Gochoy 
or  Chochui,  called  in  English  the  battle  of  Maserfield,  the  Welsh 
name  of  which  is  there  discassed,  is  called  by  Gynddelw  in  the  poem 
of  Can  Tyssiliaw  (My v.  Arch.,  i.  246,  col.  1)  Qweith  Ooguy  *  The 
Battle  of  Cocjifi  (or  Gogfy  f) ' 

P.  298, 1.  2  of  **  MSS.  of  Dimetian  Code,'* /or  .  .  .    reed  67. 

ERRATA  IN  VOL.  X. 

P.  19,  L  1,/or  orm  read  form. 

Do.,  note  8, 1. 1,/or  on  read  in. 

P.  219,  note  1,  4th  line  from  end,  delete  the  full  stop  after  "  Wace/' 
and  add  a  full  stop  after  "  Bledhgwryd " :  next  line,  substitute  a 
comma  for  the  fall  stop  after  "  Brut.** 
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BEPOET 

OF 

THE   COUNCIL   OF   THE 

Ibonourablc  Society?  of  Ci?mmrot)orion, 

For  the  Year  1889—1890. 


The  Council  deeply  regret  that  their  first  duty  this  year 
is  to  announce  to  the  Members  a  long  list  of  losses  by 
death. 

The  Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A.,  an  early  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  the  hardest-working 
Members  of  its  Council  for  eleven  years  past,  ended  a  long 
and  honourable  life  in  the  month  of  September  last. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ellis,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Honorary 
•Members  of  the    Society,  passed  away  in   the   month   of 
October   at  a   still   riper   age,   having    just   completed   a 
monumental  life-work. 

All  Welshmen  will  have  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  early 
death  of  the  talented  and  genial  Eisteddfodwr,  the  Rev. 
Glanffrwd  Thomas,  which  took  place  a  few  months  ago. 

One  of  our  earliest  supporters  has  been  lost  to  us  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  James,  formerly  well  known  as 
M.P.  for  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

In  Mr.  J.  A.  Corbett,  of  Cardiff,  we  lose,  indeed,  a 
younger  Member,  but  one  whose  literary  talent  and  anti- 
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quarian   skill   had   made  him    eminent    in   the    Soeiety^s 
chosen  fields  of  study. 

Mr.  Henry  Davies,  of  Cheltenham,  who  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  Society  since  the  year  1874,  and  was  a 
Member  of  the  Second  Cymmrodorion  Society  early  in  the 
present  century,  died  in  March  last.  In  pursuance  of  his 
wishes,  his  daughter  has  presented  to  the  Society  the 
whole  of  his  Welsh  books  and  books  relating  to  Wales. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for  this  generous  gift. 

Forty- five  new  Members  have  been  added  to  the  Society 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

The  Lords  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Council,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  are  pleased  to  say  that  Mr.  Phillimore  has 
resumed  the  duties  of  the  Editorship  of  the  Society's 
publications,  having  been  formally  re-appointed  by  the 
Council  in  January  last. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bradney,  of  Tal  y  Coed,  has  been  appointed  a 
Corresponding  Member  for  Monmouthshire. 

The  following  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the 
year : — 

In  London : — 

On  December  18th,  1889,  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Corbett  in  the  Chair. — 
Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Celtic  Open 
Field  System." 

„  January  8th,  1890,  Professor  Rh^s  in  the  Chair. — Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs  read  a  Paper  on  *' James  Howell  and  the  Familiar 
Letters.** 

„  *  January  29th,  1890,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans  in  the  Chair.- -Pro- 
fessor Dobbie  read  a  Paper  on  **  Scientific  Farming  as  applied 
to  Wales.*' 

„  February  26th,  1890,  Dr.  Isambard  Owen  in  the  Chair.— The 
Rev.  E.  T.  Da  vies,  M.  A.,  read  a  Paper  entitled  "  A  Study  in 
Early  British  Christianity.*' 


Ill 

On  March  12th,  1890,  Mr.  Edward  Owen  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  J. 
Romilly  Allen,  F. S.A.Scot.,  read  a  Paper  on  **  The  Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Wales." 

„  April  12th,  1890,  the  Rev.  Robert  G-wynne,  M.A.,  in  the 
Chair. — Mr.  J.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  "Welsh 
Place-Names." 

„  April  23rd,  1890,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans  in  the  Chair.— Mr. 
David  Lewis  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Legal.  Side  of  Welsh 
Social  Life  in  the  15th  Century." 

,,  May  14th,  1890,  Mr.  John  Thomas  {Pencerdd  Qwalia)  in  the 
Chair. — Mr.  D.  Emlyn  Evans  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Music  in  Wales  from  an  Historical  Point  of  View." 

„  June  4th,  1890,  The  Earl  of  Powis  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  William 
Edwards,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Settlement  of 
Brittany." 

„  June  25th,  1890,  the  Annual  Conversazione ;  held  at  the 
African  Exhibition,  Regent  Street. 

In  Bangor,  in  connection  with  the  National  Eisteddfod 
of  1890  (Cymmrodorion  Section) : — 

On  September  1st,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  the  Chair. — 
An  Inaugural  Address  on  **The  Development  of  Technical 
and  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales"  was  given  by  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  D.  A  eland,  M.P. 
„  September  3rd,  The  Rev.  Principal  Rowlands  in  the  Chair. — 
A  Paper  on  "Linguistic  Training  in  Welsh  Intermediate 
Schools  "  was  read  by  Dr.  Isambard  Owen. 
„  September  4th,  Principal  Reichel  in  the  Chair. — Papers  on 
"  The  Study  of  Welsh  Dialects  **  were  read  by  Professor  Rh J^s, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Lloyd,  Mr.  J.  Morris  Jones,  Mr.  Darlington,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Edwards. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Principal  Eeichel, 
who  kindly  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Cym- 
mrodorion Section ;  and  also  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  Meetings  were  held. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the 

year : — 
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Y  Cymmrodor,  Vol.  X.  (for  1889),  Parts  1  and  2,  and  Eeports ; 
pp.  284. 

•  On  the  Construction  of  Educational  Systems,  by  Isambard  Owen, 
M.D.,  M.A.;  pp.20. 

YCymmrodor,  Vol-  XI.  (for  1890),  Part  1 ;  pp.  102. 

Tlie  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Wales,  by  J.  Romilly 
Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  a  separate  issue  for  circulation  among  the 
members  of  th&  County  Councils  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

In  accordance  with  the  announ cement  made  at  the 
meeting  on  January  8th,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  read  a 
paper  on  "  James  Howell  and  the  Familiar  Letters/^  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Epidolas  Ho-elianae  has  been  issued 
by  the  house  of  David  Nutt. 

Y  Cymmrodor,  Vol.  XI.,  Part  2,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Council  desire  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  Members 
the  paragraph  in  last  year's  Report  referring  to  the 
formation  of  a  special  Section  with  a  special  fund  for 
the  publication  of  Welsh  Historical  Records  and  MSS. 
They  have  pleasure  in  informing  Members  that  the  first 
number  of  the  '*  Cymmrodorion  Record  Series  :  '^  The  De- 
scription of  Penbrokshire,  by  Oeorge  Owen  of  Henllys^  Lord 
of  Kernes,  is  now  in  the  press.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Henry- 
Owen,  B.C.L.,  and  will  be  published  at  the  Editor's  own 
expense. 

In  pursuance  of  a  desire  expressed  at  the  Meeting  of 
March  12th,  the  following  letter  was  addressed,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Council,  by  the  President  of  the  Society  to 
the  County  Councils  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  A 
copy  of  the  letter,  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Romilly  Allen's 
paper,  above  referred  to,  was  forwarded  to  each  member 
of  the  above-named  County  Councils. 

The  PRESERVATioy  of  Ancient  Monumerts  in  Wales. 

To  the  County  Councils  qf  Wales  {including  Monmouthshire). 

The  attention  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  has  been 


directed  to  the  desirability  of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
remains  with  which  every  part  of  Wales  abounds  by  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  on  the  12th  of  March  last  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen, 
F.S.A.Scot.,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  enclosed.  In  deference  to 
the  suggestions  then  advanced  by  several  distinguished  antiquaries, 
the  Council  of  the  Society  begs  to  bring  Mr.  Allen's  paper  under  the 
notice  of  the  County  Councils  of  Wales,  in  the  hope  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  County  Councils,  in  their  individual  as 
well  as  their  corporate  capacity,  may  be  exerted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  that  still  exist  within  the  area  of  their 
jurisdiction. 

Tte  Council  of  this  Society  considers  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  value  of  the  monuments  of  a  past  age  to  the 
students  of  comparative  archseology  and  its  kindred  sciences,  or  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  interest  of  a  neighbourhood  and  its  attraction 
to  strangers  are  enhanced  by  the  existence  of  such  monuments.  Their 
preservation  has  been  recognized  as  an  imperative  duty  by  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  especially  incumbent  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  so  richly  endowed  with  ancient  remains  of 
all  kinds  as  Wales. 

The  County  Councils,  representing  as  they  do  every  section  of  the 
community,  and  acquainted,  as  they  must  be,  with  every  local 
feature  of  interest,  appear  to  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  be  emi- 
nently capable  both  of  creating  and  influencing  public  opinion  within 
their  several  spheres  of  activity,  so  as  to  ensure  the  results  which  it 
must  be  within  the  desire  of  all  to  attain. 

The  machinery  at  present  existing  for  the  preservation  from 
destruction,  and  the  subsequent  care,  of  ancient  monuments  was 
created  under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1882,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  thus  summarized  by  Mr.  Allen  : — 

1.  To  enable  the  owner  of  any  ancient  monument,  by  deed 

under  his  hand,  to  constitute  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  its  guardian ;  the  owner,  by  doing  so,  relinquish- 
ing no  right  he  previously  possessed  with  regard  to  the 
monument,  except  that  of  being  able  to  destroy  it ;  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Works,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
maintain  it. 

2.  To  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  purchase  any 

ancient  monument. 

3.  To  enable  owners  to  bequeath  ancient  monuments  to  the 

Commissioners  of  Works. 

4.  To  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  appoint  one  or 

more  Inspectors  of  ancient  monuments. 
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5.  To  enable  local  magistrates  to  punish  with  a  fine  or  im- 
prisonment any  person  convicted  of  injuring  or  defacing 
an  ancient  monument. 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  Act  is  dne  to  its  permissive  and 
non-compulsory  character,  to  the  scantiness  of  funds  allotted  by  the 
Goveniment  for  its  working,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  incentive  by 
which  the  owners  of  ancient  monuments  may  be  induced  to  place 
them  under  the  Act. 

The  Council  of  this  Society  is  aware  that  amongst  the  powers  of 
the  County  Councils  there  does  not  exist  any  under  which  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  can  be  immediately 
promoted,  though  it  trusts  that  whenever  further  functions  are  dele- 
gated to  the  County  Councils,  care  will  be  taken  to  include  that  of  the 
custody  of  local  monuments  of  historic  or  scientific  value.  But  the 
Council  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  ventures  to  suggest  that  even 
now,  in  the  management  of  county  affairs,  many  occasions  arise  upon 
which  the  County  Councils  could  interfere  with  propriety  and  success 
for  the  preservation  of  a  threatened  monument,  the  destruction  of 
which  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  scholars,  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  it  forms  a  point  of  interest.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  such  monuments  are  situated  upon  waste  lands,  or  upon  the 
sides  of  highways. 

The  enlightened  action  of  the  County  Councils  in  thus  constituting 
themselves  guardians  of  the  ancient  remains  in  each  district  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  would  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
stimulating  the  study  of  local  history,  a  knowledge  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  material  assistance  in  the  work  of  local  self-government. 

(Signed)  Powis,  President 

E.  Vincent  Evans,  Secrctari/, 

Oflioes  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion, 

27  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C., 

November,  1890. 

The  Council,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  which  have  stood  almost  unchanged  since 
the  year  1873,  beg  to  make  certain  suggestions  for  their 
alteration,  which  will  be  laid  before  this  Meeting  in  the  form 
of  a  special  report. 

The  following  presents  have  been  received  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Society : — 
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Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition^  vol.  II. :  Gaelic  Folk-  and 
Hero-Tales  from  Argyllshire.  Collected,  edited  and  translated 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Maclnnes.  With  notes  by  the  Editor  and 
Alfred  Nntt.  London,  David  Nntt,  1890.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Alpbbd  Nutt. 

The  Welsh  books  and  books  relating  to  Wales  from  the  Library 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Davies,  of  Cheltenham.  Presented  by 
Miss  C.  E.  G.  Davies. 

Bye-Gones  relating  to  Walesy  &c.  Presented  by  Messrs.  Woodall, 
MiNSHALL,  &  Co. 

The  Wrexham  Advertiser.     Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

The  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  Herald.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

The  Welshman.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

The  North  Wales  Observer.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

ITie  Cambrian  (Utica,  N.Y.).    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  follow- 
ing arrangements  have  been  made  for  Meetings  in  London 
during  the  Session  of  1890-1  : — 

1890. 

Dec.  17. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members.    Inaugural  Lecture  on 

"The  True  Objects  of  Welsh  Archaeology,"  by  J.  W. 

Willis-Bund,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
1891. 
Jan  21. — **  Celtic  Ornament,  with  Illustrations,"  by  T.  H.  Thomas, 

Esq.,  R.C.A.,  of  Cardiff. 
Feb.  18.— "The  Latest  Views  about  Arthur,"  by  Alfred  Nutt,  Esq., 

Author  of  Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  and 

Mabinogion  Studies. 
Mar.  11. — Pennillion    Cymreig,  by  Edward  Anwyl,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
April  1. — "The  Proposed  University  for  Wales,"  by  Professor  T.  F. 

Roberts,  M.A.,   of  the  University   College  of  South 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 
April  29.— (a)  "  Wat's  and  Offa's  Dykes,"  and  (h)  "  The  Callernish 

Stones  of  Lewis,"  by  Alfred  N.  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of 

Wrexham,   Author  of  llie  History  of  the  Parish   of 

Wrexham,  &c.,  &c. 
May  27.— "  Henry  Vaughan  of  Scethrog  (1622-1695):  Some  Notes 

on   his  Life  and  Characteristics  as  a  Poet  of  Welsh 
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descent/*  by   Francis  T.  Palgrave,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Jnne  24. — Annual  Eeunion  and  Conversazione. 

The  following  members  of  the  Council  retire  under  Rule 
5,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election  : 

Mr.  Stephen  Evans. 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 
Professor  Rhys-Davids. 
Dr.  Frederick  Roberts. 
Mr.  John  Thomas. 
Dr.  John  Williams. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Jenkins. 
Major- Ger.eral  Owen  Jones. 
Mr.  David  Lewis. 
Mr.  H.  Lloyd  Roberts. 

A  Financial  Statement  for  the  past  year  is  appended  to  ' 
this  report. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

Ibonourable  Society?  of  (tijmmroborion, 

For  the  Year  1890-1891. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  1891  cannot  but  form  a  somewhat 
sad  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  on  account  of  the 
many  losses  by  death  from  its  ranks  to  which  the  Council 
are  fain  to  allude. 

The  past  twelvemonth  has  deprived  the  Society  of  one 
of  its  earliest  members  and  one  of  its  strongest  supports. 
The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  our  late  President,  has 
been  mourned  by  all  classes  and  parties  in  Wales  as  a 
national  loss,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  loss  been  more 
keenly  felt  than  among  the  Members  of  this  Society,  at 
whose  meetings  he  was  so  regular  an  attendant,  and  to 
whose  proceedings  he  seldom  failed  to  contribute  some 
suggestive  thought  or  some  expression  of  practical  wisdom. 

A  few  months  later  the  news  came  that  the  hand  of 
death  had  removed  the  first  of  our  roll  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, a  scholar  equally  illustrious  by  his  birth  and  by  his 
attainments,  H.H.  the  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted  him  to  stir  abroad.    The 
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Members  of  the  Society  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  even 
in  his  last  boars  the  thoughts  of  the  distinguished  philo- 
logist were  turned  towards  our  country  and  towards  his 
numerous  friends  among  our  compatriots. 

Two  of  the  Society's  Corresponding  Members  appear  in 
the  long  death-roll  of  the  year :  Mr.  Richard  W.  Banks, 
the  distinguished  antiquarian  and  archaeologist  of  Kington, 
Herefordshire,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Humphreys,  of  Shrewsbury, 
whose  kindly  hospitality  and  genial  welcome  no  Member 
of  the  Society  who  attended  the  Education  Conference  of 
1888  will  be  likely  to  forget. 

The  Society  has  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Ridgway,  a  genealogist  of  repute  and  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  Welsh  History. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  upon  whose 
services  to  Wales  and  to  Celtic  literature  it  were  super- 
fluous to  enlarge,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Council  to  assume  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society. 
The  Council  are  also  pleased  to  announce  that  the  nephew 
and  successor  of  the  late  President  has  accepted  their  invi- 
tation to  become  a  Member  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society. 

It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  that  one  of  its'  honoured  Vice-Presidents 
has,  during  the  present  year,  attained  to  the  historic  office 
of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  and  that  in  this 
capacity  he  has  consented  to  preside  over  the  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Society  on  December  16  th. 

With  deep  regret  the  Council  has  to  announce  that  for 
the  future  the  Society  will  be  deprived  of  the  active  ser- 
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vices  of  two  of  their  oldest  and  most  valued  colleagues,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Davies  and  Mr.  John  Owens,  both  of  whom  are  quit- 
ting London,  and  to  both  of  whom  the  Society  will  wish 
every  success  in  the  new  positions  which  they  will  occupy  in 
the  old  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  by  death  and  by  other 
causes  the  list  of  the  Society  shows  a  satisfactory  increase 
of  numbers,  the  new  Members  elected  during  the  past 
year  amounting  to  thirty-five. 

The  following  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the 
year : — 

In  London : — 

* 

On  December  17th,  1890,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  J.P.,  in  the  Chair. — 

The  Annual    General    Meeting   of   Members  was  held.      Mr. 

J.  W.  Willis-Bnnd,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  Inangnral  Address  entitled  : 

"  The  True  Objects  of  Welsh  Archaeology." 
„    January  21st,  1891 ,  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  T.  H. 

Thomas,  R.C.A.,  read  a  Paper  entitled :  "  Celtic  Ornament,  with 

Illustrations." 
„    February   18th,   1891,   Mr.   Edward  Clodd  in  the  Chair.— Mr. 

Alfred  Nutt  read  a  Paper  entitled :  •*  The  Latest  Views  about 

Arthur.*' 
„    March  11th,  1891,  Mr.    Stephen    Evans    in    the   Chair.— Mr. 

Edward  Anwyl,    B.A.,   read   a  Paper  entitled :    **  Pennillion 

„  April  1st,  1891,  Major  Jones  in  the  Chair. — Professor  T.  F. 
Roberts,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  *'  The  Proposed  University  for 
Wales." 

„  April  29th,  1891,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P.,  in 
the  Chair. — Mr.  Alfred  Neobard  Palmer,  F.8.A.,  read  Papers 
on  (a)  "Wat's  and  Offa's  Dykes,"  and  (h)  "The  Callernish 
Stones  of  Lewis.** 

„  May  27th,  1891,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  in  the  Chair. — Professor  Pal- 
grave  read  a  Paper  entitled :  "  Henry  Yaughan  of  Scethrog 
(1622-1695) :  Some  Notes  on  his  Life  and  Characteristics  as  a 
Poet  of  Welsh  descent.*' 

„  June  24th,  1891,  the  Annual  Conversazione ;  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Drapers*  Company. 
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In  Swansea,  in  connection  with  the  National  Eisteddfod 
of  1891  (Cymmrodorion  Section) : — 

On  August  17th,  Sir  J.  T.  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  Bart.  (Mayor  of 
Swatisea),  in  the  Chair. — Mr.  Lewis  Morris  gave  an  Inaugural 
Address  on  **The  Proposed  University  of  Wales." 
August  19th,  Mr.  C.  H.  Glascodine  in  the  Chair. — Papers  on 
"  The  Improvement  of  Orchestral  and  Instrumental  Music  in 
Wales "  were  read  by  Mr.  C.  Francis  Lloyd,  Mus.  Bac,  of 
Bristol,  Mr.  Squire  of  Swansea,  and  Mr.  John  Thomas  (Pencerdd 
Crwalia),    A  discussion  followed. 

August  20th,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Griffith  in  the  Chair. — 
Papers  on  "  Home  Reading  for  Wales  "  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Lidgett,  M.A.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Hobson. 
A  discussion  followed. 


Three  numbers  of  Y  Cymmrodor  are  at  present  wholly 
or  partially  in  type  at  the  Society's  printers',  but  have  been 
delayed  for  the  collation  of  original  MSS.  in  various  libraries, 
and  the  completion  of  notes  and  references.  The  Council 
regret  that  an  apparent  lacuna  has  thus  resulted  in  the 
regularity  of  the  series,  but  trust  to  issue  the  three  numbers 
to  the  Members  within  a  short  period  either  simultaneously 
or  in  lapid  succession. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Edition  of  Owen's  Pembrokeshire 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A.,  B.C.L.  (Oxon.), 
being  the  first  number  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Record  Series, 
will  be  completed  before  the  close  of  December.  This 
admirable  reproduction  has  been  edited  by  and  published  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  who  most  generously 
offers  a  copy  of  the  work  free  of  charge  to  every  Member 
of  the  Society.  The  Editor  of  Y  Cymmrodor  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Pembrokeshire  a  number  of  topographical  and 
historical  notes  of  great  value  and  interest. 
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The  following  presents  have  been  received  and  duly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

A  copy  (imperfect)  of  the  first  Welsh  Bible.  Presented  by  Dr. 
Powell,  of  Newcastle  Emlyn. 

Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition.  No.  iii.  Folk  and  Hero 
Tales.  Collected,  edited,  translated  and  annotated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
MacDoogall,  with  an  Introduction  by  Alfred  Nntt.  London  :  David 
Nutt,  1891. — No.  iv.  The  Fians,  or  StorieSy  Poems,  and  Traditions 
of  Fionn  and  his  Warrior  Band,  Collected  entirely  from  Oral  Sonrces 
by  John  Gregorson  Campbell,  Minister  of  Tiree,  with  Introduction 
and  Biographical  Note  by  Alfred  Nntt.  London:  David  Nutt, 
1891.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alpred  Nutt. 

Critique  by  A.  Nntt :  Les  Bemiers  Travaux  Allemands  sur  la 
Ligende  du  Saint  Graal.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

Th€  Ideal  of  Man,  by  Arthnr  Lovell.  London :  Chapman  and 
Hall,  Limited,  1891.  Presented  by  (the  author)  Mr.  D.  Coethyr 
Williams. 

Csesar  Borgia ;  a  Tragedy :  and  other  Poems.  By  William  Evans, 
B.A.,  Oxon.    1890.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  Calender  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  1891-92. 
Presented  by  the  Registrar. 

Bye-Oones  relating  to  Wales,  &c.,  presented  by  Messrs.  Wood  all, 

MiNSHALL,  &  Co. 

The  Wrexham  Advertiser,  the  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  Herald, 
the  Welshman,  the  Cambrian,  and  the  North  Wales  Observer,  by 
their  respective  Publishers. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
papers  have  been  promised  for  the  ensuing  Lecture  Session 
by  :— 

Mr.  J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  on  "  The  Early  History  of   the    Celtic 
Chnrch." 

Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  on  **  The  Sin-Eater." 

The  Rev.  Professor  G.  Hartwell  Jones,  M.A.,  on  "  The  Place  of  the 

Welsh  Laws  among  Early  Aryan  Systems." 

Mr.  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.,  on  "  Early  Welsh  Poetry,**  and 

Mr.  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  M.A.,  on  "  Welsh  Proverbs.*' 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President  of  the  Society  will  deliver 
his  Inaugural  Address  before  the  end  of  the  Session. 
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Under  tbe  Laws  of  the  Society  as  revised  at  our  last 
General  Meeting  the  terms  of  office  of  the  following  officers 
expire  : — 

The  President  ; 
The  Vice-Presidents  ; 
The  Treasurer  ; 
The  Auditors  ; 

and  ten  Members  of  the  Council  retire,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election,  viz. : — 

Mr.  Stephen  Evans. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Davies. 
Mr.  Hugh  Edwards. 
Mr.  E.  Vincent  Evans. 
Mr.  J.  Mild  Griffith. 
Mr.  Ellis  Griffith. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Jenkins. 
Major- General  Owen  Jones. 
Mr.  David  Lewis. 
Mr.  Owen  Lewis. 

A  vacancy  also  occurs  through  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John 
Owens,  who  has  removed  to  Wales. 

A  Financial  Statement  for  the  past  year  is  appended 
to  this  Report. 
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Vol.  XT.  *^  Cared  doeth  yr  enoilion.'*  Part  2. 


THE    TRUE    OBJECTS    OF   WELSH 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

By  J.  W.  WILLIS-BUND,  F.S.A.^ 


When  I  was  invited  to  address  this  Honourable  Society  on 
Welsh  Archaeology,  I  felt  at  first  inclined  to  refuse,  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  not  ^^  sufficient  for  these  things.'*  On 
reflection,  however,  I  considered  that  although  I  should  pro- 
perly be  here  to-night  rather  to  bo  taught  than  even  to  hope 
to  teach,  yet  I  ought  not  to  decline,  for  two  reasons :  in  the 
first  place,  as  I  entertain,  I  dare  say  wrongly  entertain, 
opinions  on  certain  points  of  Welsh  archaeology  that  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  received  ideas,  I  ought  to  have  the 
"  courage  of  my  convictions/'  and  not  be  afraid  to  state  my 
views  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  Welsh  archaeological 
research ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  I  have  the  honour  of 
holding  the  office  of  Local  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries for  South  Wales,  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  if 
I  failed  to  try  to  help  on,  however  little,  archaeological 
research  in  Wales,  and  to  give  to  would-be  explorers  any 
aid  or  assistance  in  my  power.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  the 
kind  indulgence  of  this  Society,  if  in  what  I  am  about  to 
state  I  at  all  run  counter  to  the  views  of  any  of  the  members, 

^  The  Inaugural  Lecture  of  the  Session  1890-1 ;  read  before  the 
Society  on  Wednesday,  December  17th,  1890. 
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or  state  nothing  but  what  they  already  know,  and  must 
beg  that  if  we  "  differ  "  we  may  ^'  agree  to  differ." 

It  may  sound  something  like  a  paradox  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  field  of  archaeological  research  which  is  really 
richer  or  is  more  explored  but  which  yields  less  than  Wales 
and  Welsh  antiquities.  The  fault  lies  more  in  the  mode 
than  in  the  matter  of  exploration.  Most  of  the  workers 
have  some  special  reason  in  view  for  their  search;  it 
may  be  a  desire  to  make  out  the  grandeur  and  great- 
ness of  what  they  term  the  Welsh  nation,  or  to  evolve  an 
ideal  hero  of  romance  out  of  an  ordinary  Welsh  chieftain. 
For  each  of  these  classes  of  searchers  Welsh  archaeology 
must  be  barren  ground.  The  Welsh  nation,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  terra,  never  existed;  so  the 
attempt  to  prove  its  grandeur  and  greatness  must  neces- 
sarily be  unsatisfactory,  if  truth  is  in  any  way  regarded. 
As  the  Welsh  chieftain  was  "  half  a  robber  and  but  half  a 
knight,"  any  attempt  to  idealize  him  into  a  hero,  if  there  is 
any  adherence  to  accuracy,  cannot  be  a  success.  Persons 
who  enter  upon  antiquarian  or  historical  research  in  order 
either  to  support  particular  views  or  to  maintain  particular 
opinions  on  special  subjects,  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  is 
only  to  such  as  seek  to  ascertain  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake,  without  any  preconceived  theories  to  maintain  or  pur- 
poses to  serve,  that  antiquarian  or  historical  research  is 
really  profitable.  To  such  persons  no  richer  or  more  tempt- 
ing field  exists  than  that  of  Welsh  archaeology,  as  almost 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  ground  to  be  worked  is 
most  ample.  The  direction  which  Welsh  archaeological  re- 
search should  take,  and  the  results  that  may  be  expected  to 
follow  from  it,  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  modern  Welsh  habit  of  speaking  of  Wales  as  a  nation, 
besides  being  historically  inaccurate,  is  also  objectionable 
as  tending  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  real  key  to  all  Welsh 
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history,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  history  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct tribes.  Tn  the  earliest  existing  records  of  Wales  traces 
of  the  tribe  appear,  and  even  at  the  present  day  these 
traces  are  to  be  found  among  the  Welsh.  One  of  the 
primary  aims  of  Welsh  archaeology  should  be  to  work  out 
the  history  of  these  tribes.  Clan  societies  exist  in  Scotland 
for  preserving  and  publishing  the  records  and  history  of  the 
clan.  Although  patriotic  Welshmen  may  deny  the  tribal 
theory,  they  cannot  explain  away  the  fact  that  in  all  Celtic 
countries  the  tribe  forms  the  unit.  In  Scotland  the  clan, 
in  Ireland  the  sept,  form  the  basis  of  the  nationality ;  and  it 
seems  clear  that  in  Wales  the  unit  is  the  tribe.  So  far  from 
this  being  derogatory  to  the  pride  of  the  country,  it  is  the 
reverse;  for  the  tribe  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  Celtic 
history,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  free,  as  opposed  to  a 
conquered  people.  The  tribe-theory  shows  a  continuous 
thread  running  through  the  history  of  Wales,  and  this  thread 
should  form  the  real  base  from  which  research  should  be 
conducted. 

I.  Early  Inhabitants. 
One  of  the  primary  and  most  interesting  points  of  Welsh 
archaaological  research  is  the  inquiry  into  the  question  as  to 
who  were  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Wales.  The  most 
bigoted  Welshman  will  admit  that  the  Welsh  of  to-day  are 
a  race  sprung  from  different  stocks.  No  one  could  pretend 
that  the  red  and  the  black  Welshman,  or  the  North  and  the 
South  Welshman,  were  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor. 
Who  then  were  their  respective  progenitors?  This  it  is  the 
object  of  archaeological  research  to  discover.  Is  it  true  to 
say  of  the  Welsh,  as  we  English  say  of  ourselves,  "  Saxon 
and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we,''  or  are  the  Welsh  drawn 
from  yet  earlier  invaders  of  these  islands?  There  are 
plenty  of  existing  data  to  determine  who  these  early  in- 
habitants were ;  they  only  require  to  be  worked  up.    Beyond 
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this  there  is  the  still  more  important  question  :    Is  any  trace 
to  be  found  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  ? 
If  such  trace  is  to  be  found  anywhere  it  is  in  Wales ;  for  as 
invaders  came  from  Europe  the  inhabitants  would  be  driven 
further  and  further  west,  so  that  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Welsh  hills,  if  anywhere,  remains  of  the  original  people  must 
be  sought.     One  object  of  Welsh  archaBology  should  be  to 
make  this  search.     In  the  numerous  Barrows,  Cairns,  and 
Stone  Monuments  that  exist  on  the  Welsh  hills  traces  of 
the  early  inhabitants  may  probably  be  found.     All  these 
barrows  and  cairns  require  the  most  careful  investigation ;  as 
it  is  from  their  contents  that  the  early  history  of  the  country 
has  to  be  compiled.     In  England  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  Canon  Greenwell  and  others.     Barrows 
have  been  opened  and  their  contents  examined  and  com- 
pared ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  it  is  possible  to  assign 
to  their  proper  period  and  place  many  of  the  barrows,  and  to 
say  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty  that  a  particular  race  of 
men  made  the  barrows  at  a  particular  time.     By  comparing 
the  results  obtained  in  different  districts  it  becomes  possible 
to  say  that  a  particular  tribe  of  men  were  found  only  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  country ;  and  so  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  a  tribe  may  be  to  some  extent  inferred.     The  same  process 
should  be  applied  to  Wales  and  the  same  results  would  be 
obtained,  and  the  limits  of  the  territoiy  of  the  early  tribes 
might  be  in  some  degree  made  out.     For  this  purpose  there 
should  be  a  systematic  examination  of  every  barrow,  cairn, 
and  Stone  Monument  in  Wales.  Something  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Inscribed 
Stone  Monuments  in  Professor  Wostwood's  Lapidarium 
Walliae,  and  some  work  has  been  done  by  Professor  Bh^s 
and  others   towards  elucidating  Welsh  History  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Philology,  aided  by  the  evidence  of  the 
barrows  and  the  monumental  inscriptions;  but  there  is  no 
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one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  who  will  not 
admit  that  this  branch  of  Welsh  archaeology  has  so  far 
been  scarcely  begun.  The  work  is  much  needed.  In  the 
western  extremity  of  England  the  barrows  and  inscribed 
stones  have  been  carefully  examined  and  the  contents  of  the 
former  classified.  The  work  that  Borlase  and  Lukis  have 
done  for  Cornwall  some  competent  person  should  do  for 
Wales.  There  is,  however,  need  for  caution ;  it  would  be  more 
than  a  pity,  it  would  be  almost  sacrilege,  if  the  work  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  incompetent  hands.  Only  those  who  are 
experienced  in  such  work  can  extract  from  the  barrows  and 
cairns  all  their  contents.  Workers  who  are  zealous  but 
ignorant  destroy  or  overlook  much  that  is  important  with- 
out knowing  it.  They  displace  or  fail  to  note  the  arrange- 
ment or  the  construction  of  the  barrows,  and  by  not  noticing 
all  the  contents,  or  misdescribing  what  they  notice,  do  far 
more  harm  than  good.  It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if 
the  examination  of  the  Welsh  barrows  fell  into  incompetent 
hands ;  for  probably  evidence  as  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  country  which  could  never  be  recovered  would 
perish.  While,  therefore,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
work  should  be  done,  it  would  be  far  better  that  it  should 
remain  undone  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  incompetent 
or  inexperienced  hands.  If  a  practical  suggestion  may  be 
made  on  the  subject,  the  best  course  to  take  would  be  to 
prepare  a  list  of  all  the  barrows,  cairns,  maenhirs,  mounds 
and  Stone  Monuments  in  Wales,  and  then  let  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association,  or  some  other  competent  body, 
arrange  for  a  systematic  investigation,  in  order  that  tho 
largest  possible  amount  of  information  might  be  gained. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  the 
investigation  should  be  undertaken  by  a  public  body  rather 
than  by  an  individual.  If  an  individual  directs  the  investi- 
gation he  usually  keeps  either  the  whole  or  part  of  whatever 
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may  be  founds  with  the  result  that  the  remains  are  stowed 
away  in  his  house  and  in  time  get  lost,  broken,  or  mislaid, 
or,  if  preserved,  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  students,  and 
cannot  be  examined  or  utilized  as  they  would  be  in  a  public 
museum.  Before  any  fresh  excavations  are  attempted,  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  place  to  receive  the 
results  of  the  explorations,  or,  better  still,  to  form  a 
Welsh  National  Museum,  in  which  it  should  be  a  rule,  to 
which  no  exception  should  be  allowed,  that  all  objects  found 
in  Wales  should  be  placed.  Such  a  collection  would  be  of 
the  highest  value  and  interest,  while  the  same  objects,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  about  the  Principality,  would  have  but 
little  value  and  less  interest.  Not  only  should  the  contents 
of  barrows  and  cairns  be  placed  in  a  Welsh  Museum,  but 
-it  should  also  contain  models  of  all  the  Welsh  inscribed 
and  sculptured  stones.  In  these  Wales  is  especially 
rich ;  and  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  a  list 
of  them  in  the  Lapidarium  Wallise,  no  one  would  admit 
more  readily  than  Professor  Westwood  that  a  revised  list 
is  an  urgent  need.  General  Pitt  Rivers,  the  Inspector  of 
Ancient  Monuments,  has  prepared  a  series  of  models  of 
some  of  the  Welsh  inscribed  stones  to  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  figure  of  the  cross.  If  this  series  were  extended  so 
as  to  include  every  Welsh  inscribed  stone,  a  student  would  be 
able  to  study  these  most  important  antiquarian  monuments. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  careful  examination  and  com- 
parison of  these  inscribed  stones  will  not  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  of  them  are  of  a  later  period  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  them ;  but  such  a  result  would  also  have  its 
value,  for  on  their  true  date  being  ascertained  their  his- 
torical importance  to  some  extent  depends.  If  the  series 
of  models  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  stones,  to  enable  these  to  be  carefully  compared 
^ith    the    Welsh,    important     results     would  doubtless 
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follow.  One  of  the  first  aims  of  Welsh  archaaology 
should  be  to  collect,  so  that  it  might  be  utilized  by- 
students,  aU  existing  evidence,  much  of  which  is  now 
inaccessible.  If  this  were  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
new  and  important  light  would  be  shed  on  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Wales,  and  on  other  matters  of  which  we  are  now 
comparatively  ignorant. 

II.  The  Roman  Occupation  of  Wales. 

A  kindred  subject  to  which  Welsh  archesology  should  be 
specially  directed,  and  one  which  the  work  already  suggested 
would  help  to  elucidate,  is  the  details  of  the  Boman  occupa- 
tion of  Wales.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  than  mere  anti- 
quarian importance.  If  the  limits  of  the  Boman  settlements 
in  Wales  were  ascertained  with  precision,  a  great  step 
would  be  gained  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether 
any  parts  of  Wales  could  be  regarded  as  free  from  Boman 
occupation ;  if  so,  it  is  to  such  parts,  and  the  relics  of  anti- 
quity in  those  parts,  that  we  have  to  look  for  traces  of  the 
early  Celts.  But  further,  the  question  of  the  limits  of  the 
Boman  occupation  would  throw  great  h'ght  on  the  question 
of  the  extent  of  the  Boman  civilization.  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  Second  Legion  garrisoning  South  Wales  ?  what  positions 
did  they  occupy  ?  how  far  did  they  settle  the  country  and — 
more  important  than  all — how  far  did  they  Christianize  it  ? 
— these  are  all  subjects  of  the  greatest  historical  importance. 
No  one  can  pretend  that  as  yet  the  question  of  the  Boman 
occupation  of  Wales  has  been  worked  out  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  It  is  true  that  there  is  plenty  of  literature  with  more 
or  less  tall  writing  and  conjectures  on  the  subject;  but  real 
accurate  work,  giving  the  details  of  what  the  Bomans  did, 
is  sadly  wanting.  Becent  excavations  at  Cardiff  have  shown 
that  the  works  of  the  Bomans  were  adapted  by  their  succes- 
sors ;  so  that  it  becomes  more  than  ever  necessary  accurately 
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to  distinguish  between  Roman  and  British  work.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  in  Glamorganshire  a  high  degree  of  Roman 
civilization  existed;  it  is  important  to  ascertain  how  far  any 
such  civilization  reached  beyond  the  course  of  the  so-called 
Via  Julia.  From  every  point  of  view,  religion,  language,  civi- 
lization, it  is  important  to  ascertain  with  all  possible  precision 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Roman  occupation.  There  are  also 
such  questions  as  these :  Were  the  camps  in  North  Wales  more 
than  forts  to  protect  the  mineral  works,  were  they  towns  as 
well  as  camps  ?  Have  we  to  look  to  Chester,  Uriconium,  and 
Caerleon  for  our  knowledge  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Roman 
settlers?  Were  Caersws  and  Loventium  also  important 
centres  of  civil  life  ?  Was  the  country  so  settled  and  so 
secure  that  the  Romans  found  it  safe  to  live  in  detached 
country  houses,  or  were  they,  from  the  wildness  of  the 
Welsh,  compelled  to  live  in  stations  or  camps?  At  present 
our  knowledge  of  Roman  domestic  life  in  Wales  is  almost  a 
blank.  The  excavations  now  being  carried  on  at  Silchester 
are  bringing  to  light  various  points  as  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  town  in  Britain.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
than  that  some  excavations  should  be  undertaken  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  Roman  houses  in  Wales  resembled  or  differed 
from  the  houses  in  the  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  how  far 
the  appliances  of  life  were  similar.  It  is  also  more  than 
likely  that  in  an  examination  of  the  relics  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion traces  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  will  be  found,  and  new 
light  shed  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country 
during  the  Roman  period.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  Roman 
Louses  found  in  Wales,  but  these  houses  have  never  been 
systematically  examined ;  they  have  usually  been  excavated 
and  destroyed,  and  all  that  we  might  have  learnt  from  them 
has  perished.  Recent  excavations  in  England  that  have  been 
systematically  conducted  have  shown  that  earthworks  which 
were  attributed  to  a  prehistoric  period  were  really  of  a  later 
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date  than  the  Roman  occupation.  Whether  a  like  result 
would  follow  the  examination  of  Welsh  earthworks  is  ques- 
tionable. But  if  by  proper  excavations  an  approximate 
date  could  be  assigned  to  them^  a  flood  of  light  would  be 
thrown  on  Welsh  archaBology.  For  instance,  the  term 
Cos  tell  may  now  mean  earthworks  of  any  date  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  Norman.  If  in  each  instance  the  real 
date  could  be  fixed,  a  most  important  point  would  have  been 
settled ;  very  likely  it  would  be  found  that  the  same  works 
have  been  successively  occupied  by  Briton,  Roman,  Dane, 

and  Norman. 

III.  The  Welsh  Chuech. 

The  two  objects  of  archaeological  research  already  men- 
tioned, although  both  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
cannot  compare  either  practically  or  historically  with 
that  of  the  Welsh  Church.  I  use  the  term  advisedly, 
and  with  full  knowledge  that  the  existence  of  this 
Church  is  denied  by  superior  persons,  who  tell  us  that  there 
never  was  any  such  Church ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  establish, 
ment  in  Wales  represents,  not  a  Church,  but  merely  four 
dioceses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  which  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Anglican  establishment.  This  statement 
is  strictly  legal  and  strictly  accurate,  having  regard  to  the 
legislation  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  son  and  his  daughter.  But 
"  The  Welsh  Church ''  is  the  correct  name  by  which  to  de- 
scribe the  form  of  Christianity  that  existed  in  Wales  before 
the  Anglican  establishment  was  invented,  before  Canterbury 
was  a  Bishop's  see.  The  popular  idea,  the  one  usually 
taught,  is  that  the  Welsh  Church  existed  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
Christian  state  before  the  time  of  Augustine;  that  it  differed 
only  in  some  unimportant  matters  from  the  Latin  Church, 
such  as  Tonsure,  the  date  of  keeping  Easter,  and  unction 
in  Baptism  ;  that  it  soon  adopted  the  Latin  rule  and  became 
incorporated    in    the  Latin  communion.       Nothing    more 
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false  has  ever  been  passed  off  as  history ;  and  I  know  no 
worthier  object  of  archaaological  research  than  to  show,  as 
can  be  shown,  the  independence  of  the  Welsh  Church  from 
that  of  Kome,  and  to  narrate  its  struggles  for  freedom 
and  existence.  For  patriotic  Welshmen  there  is  no 
nobler  field  in  which  to  display  their  country*s  glory. 
The  history  of  the  Welsh  Church  has  been  deprived 
of  its  interest,  and  the  documents  relating  to  it  rendered 
obscure  and  meaningless,  by  the  zeal  that  writers  have 
shown  to  maintain  its  identity  in  doctrine  and  discipline 
with  the  Latin  Church.  Pages  have  been  written  to 
prove  its  orthodoxy  and  its  unity  with  the  Latin 
communion.  Its  real  interest  has  been  wholly  ignored  ;  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Welsh  Church  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Latin ;  that  its  customs,  its  usages,  its  rites 
were  all  at  variance  with  those  of  that  Church  ;  that  it 
presents  the  almost  unique  spectacle  of  a  Church  that  did 
not  teach  nor  inculcate  as  part  of  its  system  Roman  Law 
or  Roman  ideas,  but  adapted  itself  to,  instead  of  destroying, 
local  laws  and  local  customs.  It  retained  its  independence 
longer,  and  fought  a  more  stubborn  fight  for  it,  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  Western  Churches.  The  Norman  tried  to 
stamp  it  out,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 
It  was  not  until  Henry  VIII.  willed  that  Wales  should  be  an 
integral  portion  of  England,  and  that  his  laws  for  England 
should  apply  to  Wales,  that  the  Church  of  England  in 
Wales  became  substituted  for  the  Welsh  Church. 

It  is  doubtful,  and  will  probably  always  remain  so,  from 
whence  Welsh  Christianity  came;  but  whatever  was  its 
origin,  whether  it  was  some  relic  of  early  British  Christianity, 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Welsh  hills,  or  whether  it 
came  from  Gaul,  is  really  unimportant.  It  existed  as 
a  Church  before  the  Latin  Church  had  laid  hands  upon 
Gaul  or  penetrated  into  Britain.     How  much  of  the  old 
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Pagan  worship  it  assimilated,  how  far  its  faith  was  orthodox 
according  to  Latin  ideas,  is  very  questionable.  It  seems 
to  have  possessed  its  own  version  of  the  Bible  and  its  own 
liturgy.  It  is  certain  that  it  had  two  distinctive  features 
which  separated  it  from  the  Latin  Church,  the  enormous 
number  of  its  saints  and  the  enormous  number  of  its 
monks.  No  subject  of  Welsh  ecclesiastical  archaeology 
deserves  more  careful  study  than  that  of  the  Welsh  saints ; 
they  had  special  peculiarities ;  they  were  born,  not  made. 
It  would  seem  that  the  true  explanation  of  their  origin  and 
of  their  number  is  that  each  saint  was  not  a  saint  at  all 
according  to  our  meaning  of  the  word  saint,  but  that  the 
term  was  the  title  of  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  tribe,  just 
as  the  chief  was  the  temporal  head.  The  fact  of  the  saint- 
ship  being  hereditary  and  confined  to  particular  families 
shows  that  the  qualification  for  a  Welsh  saint  did  not  neces- 
sarily consist  in  personal  holiness,  but  in  real  or  imaginary 
descent  from  some  heroic  or  kingly  ancestor,  from  Cunedda 
Wledig  or  Brychan  Brycheiniog.*  It  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  on  the  tribe  becoming  Christian  the  saint 
took  the  place  of  the  Druid,  the  wise  man  of  the  tribe, 
the  person  who  stated  what  was  right  to  be  done,  what 
would  please  the  God  of  the  tribe.  All  early  tribes 
have  in  some  form  or  other  a  wise  or  holy  man  to  direct 
them.  The  heathen  Celts  were  no  exception,  and  had  their 
Druid;  the  Christian  Celts  were  no  exception,  and  had 
their  saint.      But  such  a  saint  in  no  way  resembled  the 

0 

Latin  or  mediaeval  saint,  who,  irrespective  of  birth  or 
descent,  attained  by  a  life  of  austerity  and  sanctity  to  the 
position  of  becoming  a  pattern  of  life  for  future  ages.  The 
idea  of  such  a  saint  seems  to  have  been  wholly  absent  from 
the  Welsh  Church  until  Norman  monks  and  Latin  scribes 
undertook  to  supply  the  Celtic  saints  with  what,  in  their 

^  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  article. 
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opinion^  it  was  essential  that  they  should  have  to  fill  that 
position.  In  the  lives  of  Welsh  Saints  written  by  Latin 
monks  we  find  acts  of  sanctity  and  austerity,  and  miracles,  in 
abundance ;  but  these  are  the  transparent  forgeries  of  lying 
monks.^  There  was,  in  fact,  as  great  a  contrast  between 
the  Welsh  saint  of  fact  and  the  Welsh  saint  as  described  by 
a  Latin  monk,  as  there  was  between  the  Welsh  Church  of 
the  fifth  century  and  the  Church  in  Wales  of  to-day.  If 
the  tribal  character  of  the  Welsh  Church  explains  its  saints, 
ib  also  helps  to  explain  its  other  great  feature,  its  monks. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  in  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  Church  by  the  large  number  of  its  monks.  We 
may  safely  deduct  a  considerable  percentage  from  the  re- 
puted numbers  of  the  inmates  of  the  Welsh  monasteries,  but 
after  making  every  deduction  the  fact  remains  that  Wales 
was  intensely  monastic.  Not  the  least  striking  fact  is  that 
the  number  of  monasteries  existing  before  the  Latin  Church 
came  to  Wales  exceeded  the  number  after  its  introduction. 
The  explanation  of  this  number  of  religious  persons  has  always 
been  a  source  of  difficulty.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the 
Welsh  monasteries  were  not  monasteries  as  we  understand 
the  term,  not  establishments  where  a  body  of  men  lived  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  rule,  but  were  the  residences  of 
the  Priests  of  the  tribe,  or  clan,  inhabiting  the  district. 
Each  tribe  had  its  own  territory,  its  own  chief  that  ruled 
over  its  temporal  aflfairs,  its  own  saint  that  ruled  over  its 
religious  affairs,  its  own  monks  who  were  its  priests.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  though  monastic,  these  priestly  establish- 
ments were  not  monasteries  at  all,  but  the  residences  of  the 
religious  men  of  the  tribe  under  a  religious  head.  Wherever 
the  tribe  had  a  settlement,  there  it  had  a  temporal  and 
spiritual  establishment,  an  establishment  of  its  wise  men  or 
priests.     It  was  the  custom  to  speak  of  establishments  of 

'  See  note  (b)  at  end  of  article. 
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religions  men  as  monasteries^  and  so  the  name  became  used 
to  designate  these  establishments  without  regard  to  its  fit- 
ness or  to  the  confusion  it  caused.  The  fact  of  the  Church 
being  tribal,  and  the  saint  and  the  monastery  being  a 
necessary  part  of  the  tribal  organization,  led  to  another 
peculiarity  in  the  Welsh  Church,  the  mode  in  which  its 
dioceses  were  formed.  If  the  Celtic  rule  prevailed  in  Wales 
that  the  Abbot,  not  the  Bishop,  was  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  it  follows  that  the  Abbot's  jurisdiction  extended  not 
only  over  the  original  establishment,  but  also  over  itsoflTshoots. 
Wherever  there  was  an  oflfshoot  from  the  monastery,  the 
Abbot  had  a  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  that  offshoot, 
and  to  have  the  right  of  succession  to  its  headship. 

It  often  happens  that  the  localities  where  these  offshoots 
were  placed  were  scattered  all  over  the  territory  of  the 
tribe.  From  originally  holding  a  post  as  an  official  of  the 
monastery,  in  time  the  Bishop  became  its  chief,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  4;he  Abbot  assumed  episcopal  functions. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  Welsh  Church  History 
that  there  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  consecration  of 
the  early  Bishops,  or  of  their  transmutation  into  Abbots,  or  of 
the  consecration  of  any  Abbot  as  Bishop.  The  whole  of  this 
idea  seems  to  have  been  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  As 
intercourse  with  England  increased  and  the  Welsh  Bishops 
saw  what  the  English  Bishops  really  were,  they  sought  to 
imitate  them  and,  forgetful  of  their  origin,  claimed  to  exercise, 
as  the  English  Bishops  exercised,  not  merely  a  jurisdiction 
over  certain  religious  establishments,  but  also  over  certain 
definite  territory.  Hence  arose  the  disputes  as  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Welsh  dioceses,  disputes  that  lasted  until  the  Welsh 
Church  passed  into  other  hands.  If  the  ordinary  episcopal 
point  of  view  is  taken  as  the  standpoint,  the  contention  of 
Urban,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  as  to  the  boundaries  of  his  see 
is  unintelligible.     But  if  Urban  is  regarded  as  the  head  of 
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the  chief  religious  establishment  of  St.  Teilo*'  and  as 
the  head  of  all  the  oflfshoots  from  it,  the  reason  why  he 
claimed  jurisdiction  in  places  outside  his  diocese  becomes 
clear,  which  on  mere  territorial  grounds  it  never  was.* 

This  view  of  the  tribal  origin  of  the  Welsh  Church,  viz., 
that  the  saints  were  the  head  of  the  priests  of  the  tribe,  the 
monasteries  the  residences  of  the  priests,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  not  the  one  usually  adopted.  It  is,  however, 
strengthened  by  passages  in  the  Welsh  Laws,  and  serves 
to  explain  various  statements  therein  that  are  very  hard  to 
be  understood.  Should  Welsh  archaeological  research  esta- 
blish this  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  Welsh  Church,  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  usually  accepted  as  the  history  of  that 
Church  must  be  discarded — such  as  the  archiepiscopal  claims 
of  Caerleon^  and  St.  David's,  indeed  all  ideas  of  any  Arch- 
bishop in  the  Latin  sense  of  the  term.  But  the  loss  of 
Archbishops,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  apostolic  succession  of 
the  Welsh  Bishops,  will  be  more  than  compensated  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  Welsh  Church  was  an  instance  of  Western 
Christianity  that  withstood  the  influence  of  Rome.  Without 
some  such  hypothesis  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
anger  and  hatred  with  which  the  Welsh  regarded  the  Nor- 
man occupants  of  their  sees,  their  intense  dislike  to  Urban  of 
Llandaflf  and  Bernard  of  St.  David's.  The  Welsh  opposition 
to  these  men  was  not  merely  opposition  to  Norman  prelates, 
but  hatred  of  men  who  had  destroyed  their  Church.  There 
is  no  field  of  antiquarian  research  likely  to  yield  a  richer 

*  See  the  lAfe  of  St,  Teilo  in  MS.  Cott.  YespaBian,  A.  xiv.,  fo,  58», 
where  LlandafT  is  termed  archimancuterium.  The  text  of  the  Liber 
Landavensia  is  here  defective.  The  correct  reading  of  the  passage 
printed  at  11.  3-4?  of  p.  73  is :  '*  nisi  archimonasterio  LandaviaD  c( 
archiepiscopo  Dubricio,"  Ac. — Ed. 

'  See  note  (c)  at  end  of  article. 

*  We  know  of  no  real  evidence  outside  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and 
the  race  moutonniere  of  his  copyists,  that  there  ever  was  even  a 
Bishopric  at  Caerleon.— Ed. 
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harvest  to  an  explorer  than  Welsh  ecclesiastical  history. 
For  Ireland  much  has  been  done  :  Celtic  scholars  have 
given  us  glowing  accounts  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  Welsh 
Church  is  as  interesting  and  as  important,  but  it  has 
yet  to  find  its  historian.  Among  Welshmen  who  profess 
to  have  the  glory  of  Wales  so  much  at  heart  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  one  will  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  showing  that 
Anglican  Christianity  in  Wales  is  really  an  alien  Church  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  that  in  which  that  expression  is 
ordinarily  used. 

IV.  The  Norman  Settlement. 
Another  object  of  Welsh  archaeological  research  to  some 
degree  forming  part  of  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Churchy 
is  one  that  has  been  so  far  only  partially  investigated, 
namely,  the  Norman  settlement  of  the  country.  In  almost 
every  other  place  which  the  Normans  invaded  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  system  of  administration  and 
in  settling  the  country  in  accordance  with  their  ideas.  For 
400  years,  from  1066  to  1485,  their  system  was  tried  in 
Wales  without  success.  Ample  materials  are  in  existence 
for  a  complete  history  of  that  period,  but  as  yet  no  one 
has  undertaken  the  task.  That  the  labour  would  be 
great  may  be  admitted,  but  mere  labour  should  not  deter 
those  who  desire  to  elucidate  Welsh  history,  especially 
when  that  history  forms  the  best  record  of  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  Welsh  tribes.  If  Welsh  writers, 
instead  of  making  everlasting  moans  over  the  death 
of  Llywelyn  and  writing  high-flown  panegyrics  on 
Owen  Glendower,  would  devote  their  time  towards 
working  out  parts  of  the  Norman  history  of  Wales, 
they  would  be  rendering  real  service  to  their  country. 
Granted  that  the  narrative  is  largely  made  up  of  intrigue 
and    treason ;     still    there    is     something     more :     there 
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is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for  that  outside  the  moats  of 
their  castles  the  Norman  rule  never  extended.  The  position 
of  the  Welsh  chieftain,  both  before  and  after  the  Edwardian 
conquest,  is  also  an  important  matter.  The  dealings  of 
Henry  II.  with  the  Welsh,  and  his  negotiations  and  wars  with 
them,  deserve  most  careful  study.  The  position  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Earls  on  the  Welsh  border,  the  conflicts  that 
were  always  going  on  Ix  tween  Norman  law  and  Welsh 
custom,  also  require  investigation.  The  progress  and  extent 
of  Norman  castle-building  in  Wales,  and  the  system  on 
which  the  castles  were  extended  along  certain  lines  of 
country  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  are  also  points  worthy 
of  notice ;  as  are  the  special  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
erection  of  each  of  the  Norman  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  * 
are  still  so  conspicuous. 

If  the  Norman  tried  to  settle  the  country  by  means  of 
his  castles,  it  was  only  one  of  his  modes ;  he  also  used 
another  that  is  equally  deserving  of  archasological  research, 
the  establishment  of  cells  of  foreign  religious  houses,  a 
mode  which  had  some  effect  on  the  history  of  the 
country.  Unlike  the  case  of  England,  where  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  had  existed  before  the  Normans  were 
heard  of,  where  all  the  greatest  and  richest  foundations 
dated  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
it  was  not  until  Wales  knew  the  Norman  invader  that 
she  became  acquainted  with  this  great  religious  order 
of  the  Latin  Church.  On  their  introduction  the  Bene- 
dictines were  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Welsh.  The 
monastery  was  the  religious,  the  castle  the  civil  fortress  of 
the  conquerors.  Hence  also  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  Welsh  tribes  that  the  influence  of  the 
monastery  was  confined  to  its  own  possessions.  How 
certain  of  the  monasteries,  notably  the  Cistercian,  subse- 
quently won  over   the  Welsh   princes   to  their  side  and 
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induced  them  to  become  most  generous  benefactors  to 
their  enemies  is  a  point  in  Welsh  history  that  has  been  too 
much  neglected.  The  modern  historian  of  the  great  monas- 
tic movement  treats  the  establishment  of  monasteries  in 
Wales  in  the  same  way  as  the  establishment  of  monasteries 
in  England,  and  sees  no  distinction  between  the  endowment 
of  a  religious  house  by  a  Welsh  chieftain  and  an  English  land- 
lord. This  is  certainly  not  the  true  view.  In  England  piety  or 
superstition  led  the  landowners  to  endow  a  religious  house. 
What  was  the  motive  in  Wales — where  the  monasteries  were 
founded,  and  the  order  of  monks  selected,  so  that  they  might 
assist  in  the  Norman  settlement — ^which  induced  Welsh 
Princes  to  endow  these  hostile  establishments,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Yet  the  history  of  the  attempt,  and  its  failure,  to  esta- 
blish an  alien  aristocracy,  alien  monks,  and  alien  laws  in 
Wales  is  one  that,  from  whatever  side  it  is  regarded,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  will  amply  repay  the  most  minute  investigation. 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  history 
of  the  dealing  of  the  English  king  with  a  people  or  nation ; 
it  is  the  history  of  his  trying  to  play  off  one  tribe  against 
another ;  and  to  this  fact  is  due  in  a  great  degree  the  pro- 
tracted and  successful  resistance  to  English  domination. 
Had  the  country  been  united  under  the  rule  of  one  man  it 
could  have  been  dealt  with  once  and  for  all ;  as  it  was,  to 
deal  with  the  tribes  in  detail  was  more  than  the  English  kings 
could  manage.  The  story  of  how  they  succeeded  and  how 
they  failed ;  how  they  tried  resort  to  force,  and  when  that 
failed  to  flattery,  and  when  that  did  not  succeed  tried  force 
again,  is  most  curious  and  instructive.  Any  one  who  will 
work  out  the  history  of  this  period  in  relation  to  some  town, 
some  castle,  some  monastery,  deserves  well  of  his  country- 
men. At  present  any  such  work  has  this  great  advantage  ; 
the  worker  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  original  autho- 
rities, as  the  materials  are  to  a  large  extent  unpublished. 

VOL.  XI.  ^ 
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V.  The  Tudoe  Settlement. 

The  failure  of  the  Plantagenets  did  not  deter  the  Tadors 
from  trying  their  hand  at  settling  Wales.  The  legislation 
of  Henry  VIII.  made,  as  far  as  statutes  could  make,  Wales 
a  portion  of  England,  treated  the  Welsh  Church  as  part  of 
the  English  Church,  and  dealt  out  to  each  the  same  degree  of 
justice  or  injustice.  To  the  present  day  these  statutes  are 
law,  and  form  the  basis  on  which  the  government  of  Wales 
is  carried  on.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Tudor  settlement 
has  been  an  entire  success.  Its  failure  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  statute  for  the  further  extension  of  which  Wales 
is  now  agitating,  the  statute  that  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed the  monastic  part  of  the  Church.  The  result  of  the 
measure  was  to  transfer  a  large  part  of  the  property  and  a 
larger  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  to  absentee  land- 
lords. The  Church  was  so  impoverished  that  the  clergy  have 
ever  since  had  to  struggle  with  poverty ;  the  lands  passed 
into  the  hands  of  English  courtiers  who  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  Wales,  whose  sole  object  was  rent.  The 
effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  Wales  forms 
a  very  interesting  point  for  antiquarian  research. 

VI.  Local  Customs. 

The  three  centuries  of  the  Tudor  settlement  by  no  means 
(lid  away  with  distinctive  Welsh  customs  and  ideas.  Pro- 
bably up  to  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago  there  was  but  little 
change  in  the  remote  parts  of  Wales  from  the  habits  and 
customs  that  had  existed  under  the  Tudors.  Now  Railways 
and  School  Boards  have  altered  all  this,  and  the  old  customs 
and  ideas  are  fast  dying  out.  A  most  important  task  for 
Welsh  archasologists  is,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  collect  and 
record  the  customs,  legends,  and  superstitions  of  Wales. 
Nothing  can  be  more  valuable  and  more  important ;  they 
contain  traces  of  popular  ideas  and  beliefs  that  are  fast 
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disappearing^  but  which  are  the  relics  of  ideas,  beliefs  and 
customs  that  have  prevailed  in  the  country  for  centuries. 
If  the  opportunity  is  lost  and  no  steps  are  now  taken  to 
record  them,  they  will  perish,  and  Welsh  history  will  suffer 
a  grievous  loss ;  for  these  legends  and  customs  form  links 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  and  throw  a  cross  light  on 
the  investigation  of  historical  matters,  which  if  once  allowed 
to  go  out  cannot  be  relit.  Much  of  what  has  already  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  collecting  them  has  been  the  work, 
not  of  any  learned  society,*  but  of  the  energy  and  spirit  of  a 
local  newspaper.  The  Oswestry  Advertizer;  and  no  one  who 
linowa  Bye- Oones  but  will  admit  the  value  of  the  work.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  one  or  two  periodicals  in  South 
Wales  which  to  some  extent  deal  with  the  same  subject ; 
but  they  merely  make  a  selection  from  the  local  customs  and 
legends,  and  do  not  record  them  all.  Another  branch  of 
the  same  subject  should  not  be  forgotten :  the  importance 
of  collecting  and  preserving  a  record  of  the  various  local 
peculiarities  in  buying  and  selling,  in  measuring  land  and 
crops.  The  old  local  names  of  fields  should  not  be  allowed 
to  perish,  as  they  are  most  valuable  in  tracing  out  and 
identifying  past  events  in  connection  with  localities. 

The  proper  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  diiferent 
matters  already  mentioned  with  relation  to  Wales  and 
Welsh  archaeology  must  be  done  by  united,  not  by  indi- 
vidual eflfort.  There  are  plenty  of  persons  who  would 
willingly  devote,  who  even  do  devote,  time  and  labour  to 
the  subject,  but  who  do  not  obtain  any,  or,  if  any,  but  very 
slight  results  from  not  working  on  any  method  or  plan.     I 

*  Non  detrahere  ausim,  Ac,  from  Bye-Oones ;  but  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a  most  valuable  and  exhaustive  collection  of  one 
class  of  Welsh  folk-lore  (including  many  items  never  previously 
printed)  has  been  contributed  by  Professor  Bhys  to  Y  Cymmrodor  ; 
which  has  also  printed  many  smaller  contributions  by  others  to 
Welsh  folk-lore.— Ed. 

E  2 
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liave  tried  to-night  to  indicate  six  main  subjects  of  Welsh 
archaeology,  to  some  of  which  a  person  desiring  to  work 
might  devote  his  attention.     These  subjects  are  : 

1.  The  early  inhabitants. 

2.  The  Roman  occupation. 
S.  The  Norman  settlement. 

4.  The  Tudor  settlement. 

5.  The  Welsh  Church. 

6.  The   collection   of   the   local    customs,   legends     and 
beliefs  of  Wales. 

Each  of  these  subjects,  if  investigated  in  a  proper  and 
systematic  way,  will  lead  to  important  results.  I  shall  not, 
I  hope,  be  considered  impertinent  if  I  venture  to  state  that 
ifc  would  be  a  great  help  to  any  such  work  if  this  Honourable 
Society  would  try  to  organize  systematic  research  on  these 
points  of  Welsh  archaeology.  To  two  points  its  attention 
might  be  specially  directed,  both  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  both  essential  to  any  really  good  work.  One  has 
been  already  referred  to ;  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Welsh  Museum,  in  which  whatever  antiquarian  objects  are 
found  in  Wales  should  be  placed.  The  other :  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Welsh  Library,  which  should  contain  all 
books  and  publications  relating  to  Wales.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  both  or  either 
of  these  objects.  Yet  unless  something  of  the  kind  is  done, 
Welsh  archaeology  can  never  be  properly  studied.  One 
practical  suggestion  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  : 
that  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  Museum 
authorities  to  place  all  the  various  antiquities  from  Wales 
that  are  at  present  scattered  about  that  collection  in  one 
room.  We  should  then  get  some  sort  of  idea  of  what 
Welsh  art  was  and  what  Welshmen  were.  The  other 
suggestion  is  the  setting  apart  of  a  Welsh  room  in  the 
Library,  where  all  books  relating  to  Wales  should  bo 
placed;    or,   if  this  cannot    be  done,   the   making  of  a 
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separate  catalogue  of  all  books,  MSS.,  and  documents 
relating  to  Wales  in  the  Museum  might  be  insisted  upon. 
No  one  who  has  not  gone  into  the  matter  has  any  idea  of 
the  mass  of  materials  for  Welsh  History  that  lies  stowed  away 
in  the  British  Museum  and  at  the  Eecord  Office.*  Until 
this  store  of  materials  is  utilized,  little  really  good  work 
can  be  done ;  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  materials 
deters  many  workers. 

Another  thing  which  urgently  requires  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  interest  of  Welsh  archaeology,  and  which 
some  of  the  Welsh  societies  might  reasonably  be  asked 
to  undertake,  is  the  making  of  an  archseological  survey 
of  Wales,  in  which  should  be  mentioned  every  earth- 
work, maen  hivy  camp,  cairn,  and  all  that  is  of  import- 
ance or  interest  in  churches,  houses,  or  elsewhere, 
and  all  the  contents  of  private  collections.  The  destruc- 
tion of  antiquities  that  has  been  going  on  and  that  is  still 
going  on  is  deplorable,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
.  should  be  stopped.  A  list  that  was  gone  over  and  revised 
from  time  to  time  would  tend  greatly  to  stop  the  destruction 
or  appropriation  of  antiquarian  objects.  This  is  a  matter 
that  almost  admits  of  individual  exertion.  An  archaeo- 
logical survey  has  already  been  made  in  several  English 
counties,  and  in  others  is  in  course  of  being  made.  Will 
not  some  patriotic  Welshman  make  a  beginning  on  some 
Welsh  county,  or  even  on  some  Welsh  town  ?  Every  Welsh 
antiquarian,  nay  every  Welshman,  should  determine  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  further  destruction  of  Welsh 
antiquities,  and  do  his  best  to  render  those  that  remain 
accessible  to  study.  It  is  not  the  more  important  objects 
that  are  in  such  great  danger;   it  is  the  smaller  ones,  the 

•  And  in  many  private  collections,  especially  that  of  the  Hengwrt 
MSS.  at  Peniarth,  which,  as  a  Welsh  collection,  is  equal  in  value  (if 
we  except  the  one  item  of  "  Welsh  Records  "  such  as  those  preserved 
at  the  Record  Office)  to  all  the  other  existing  Welsh  collections, 
public  and  private,  put  together,  as  is  well  known  to  scholars. — Ed. 
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fragments^  the  odds  and  ends  that  are  oflen  considered  use- 
less, but  which  may  yet  serve  to  give  the  clue  to  some 
diflScult  questions  in  Welsh  archaeology.     For  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  antiquary,  by  means  of   such   diflferent  fragments, 
to  piece  together,  bit  by   bit,  the   subject   on  which   he 
is   at   work,  until   at  last  he  is   able,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  fancy,  to  reproduce  the  whole  by  means  of  the  process 
that   is  thus   well   described :    '  "  Often,  when  wandering 
through  our  villages  or  fields,  despoiled  of  their  ancient 
glories,  where  every  day  the  traces  of  our  ancestors  are  in 
course  of  demolition,  some  relic  is  met  with  that  has  escaped 
the  destroyer ;  it  may  be  a  moss-covered  figure,  a  pointed 
door,  a  traceried  window.     Whatever  it  be,  our  imagination 
begins  to    work,    our    sentiment   and    our    curiosity   are 
alike  aroused.      In  fancy  we  begin  to  wonder  what  part 
the  fragment  served  in  the  whole;    involuntarily  we  are 
driven  by  reflection  and  study  bit  by  bit  to  picture  the  whole 
building  to   our   imagination,  until  the  complete  work  of 
reconstruction  is  accomplished.     We  then  see  some  abbey, 
some   church,   some   cathedral,   restored  in  all   its   noble 
beauty ;  we  imagine  ourselves  wandering  under  the  gorgeous 
roof,  joining  in  the  prayers  of  a  faithful  people,  surrounded 
by  the  symbolical  pomp  and  the  ineffable  harmony  of  the 
ancient  worship.''     Thus  out  of  the  fragments  we  have  left 
we  have  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  early  Wales.     The 
task  is   not   easy,   but  by  a  careful  comparison   of  each 
fragment,  however  insignificant,  it  is  far  from  an  impossible 
one,  particularly  to  any  student  who  has  no  special  end  in 
view,  no  direct  purpose  to  serve,  and  who  cares  not  what 
may  be  the  result  of  his  work  on  present  theories  or  existing 
history,  whose  only  object  is  to  ascertain  ''y  gtair,  yr  holl 
wir,  a  dim  ond  y  gwir/* 

'  Montalembert's  HUtoire  de  Sainte  Elhabeth  de  Hongrie^  p.  11. 
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NOTES    BY  THE   EDITOR. 

Note  (a)  (on  p.  113,  supra). 

The  only  instances  we  can  think  of  in  Welsh  hagiology  where 
both  father  and  son  are  authentically  recorded  as  having  been  termed 
or  considered  as  "  saints  "  are :  that  of  St.  Cadoc  and  his  father  St. 
Gwynllyw ;  that  of  St.  Llywelyn  and  St.  Gwrnerth,  father  and  son, 
the  patron  saints  of  Welshpool,  from  whom  the  speedwell  {Veronica 
officinalis)  is  called  in  Welsh  both  Llysiau  Llywelyn  (whence  our 
English  n2LmQ  fluellen)  and  Gwrnerth;  that  of  St.  Gildas  (who  how- 
ever is  not,  or  at  least  not  now,  commemorated  in  Wales)  and  his 
sons  Sts.  Gwynnog  and  Noethon;  and  that  of  St.  Teilo  and  his 
father  Usyllt,  commemorated  at  St.  Issel's  (in  Welsh  Llan  Usyllt) 
near  Tenby ;  to  which  we  must  add  the  case  of  St.  Konn  (or  Nonnita), 
mother  to  St.  David. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oldest  Welsh  Bonedd  y  Saint  (with  which 
may  be  included  the  old  version  of  Cognatio  de  Brychan)  furnishes 
several  instances  where  all  or  many  of  the  children  of  one  man  be- 
came saints ;  and  there  were  certain  families  in  particular  (not  all 
mentioned  in  the  Bonedd  itself)  which  each  produced  a  very  large 
number  of  saints.    The  best  known  of  these  families  are  : 

(1)  That  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog,  very  many  of  whose  children, 
and  some  of  whose  grandchildren,  became  saints.  Bat  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  numbers  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  stated  in  the 
modem  lists  cherished  and  quoted  as  authentic  by  your  average 
Welsh  antiquary,  the  products  of  hundreds  of  years  of  blunders, 
duplications,  and  forgeries,  elucubrated  by  innumerable  scribes,  com- 
pilers, and  "  editors. *'  Most  of  the  best-authenticated  saints  de- 
scended from  Brychan  are  commemorated  in  South  Wales.  The 
question  of  these  Brychan  saints  is  a  very  puzzling  one.  As  wo 
have  pointed  out  (Y  Cymmrodor^  xi.,  100-1),  the  best-autbenticated 
ones  are  pretty  clearly  the  children  of  at  least  two  distinct  Brychans, 
one  belonging  to  Breconshire,  the  other  to  what  is  now  Southern 
Scotland.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  Irish,  in  Cornish,  and  in  Breton 
hagiology  we  find  a  King  Brychan  with  many  children,  who  all  or 
mostly  became  saints.  The  Breton  one  (the  names  of  whose  children 
are  mostly  not  preserved  to  us)  is  traced  to  Scotland,  and  admits  of 
being  plausibly  identified  with  one  of  the  Brychans  who  together 
made  up  the  composite  Brychan  of  Welsh  hagiology;  but  the 
names  of  the  children  of  the  Irish  and  Cornish  one  respectively 
differ  entirely  (except  one  or  two)  both  from  each  other  and  from 
those  of  the  Welsh  Brychan's  progeny. 

(2)  The  children  of  Caw,  father  of  Gildas.    Mostly  commemorated 
as  saints  in  Anglesey,  and,  all  but  one,  omitted  in  the  old  Bonedd. 

(3)  The  descendants  of  Ceredig  of  Ceredigion,  son  of  Cunedda. 
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(Patting  these  aside,  the  saints  descended  from  Cnnedda  are  only 
about  six  in  nnmber.)  Mostly  commemorated  in  Central  Wales,  with 
the  grand  exceptions  of  St.  David  and  St.  Teilo. 

(4)  The  descendants  of  a  Breton  (unknown  to  Breton  records, 
though  others  of  his  sons  occur  in  "Welsh  legend  and  tradition) 
known  as  Emyr  Llydaw  (*  Emyr  of  Brittany'),  who  came  over  eii 
viasse  (probably  with  St.  Teilo  in  about  550),  and  are  mainly  com- 
memorated in  Central  Wales. 

The  following  is  the  original  and  genuine  form  of  the  often-quoted 
Triad  of  the  "  Three  Holy  Families  of  Britain  » : 

"  Teir  gwelygordd  Seynt  Kymru.  Plant  Brychan ;  a  phlaut 
Kunedda  "Wledig ;  a  phlant  Kaw  o  Brydyn  (*The  three  stocks  of 
Welsh  Saints  ;  the  children  of  Brychan,  those  of  Cunedda,  and  those 
of  Caw  of  Pict-land ')."  This  is  found  first  in  the  Hanesyn  Sen,  a  now 
lost  MS.  of  the  13th  or  14th  century  (once  forming  Hengwrt  MS.  33), 
and  occurs  at  pp.  11,  44,  of  the  Cardiff  copy  of  that  MS.,  and  like- 
wise in  the  Book  of  leuan  Brechfa  (Hengwrt  MS.  114=414),  a  great 
part  of  whose  contents  is  copied  from  the  Hanesyn  Hin.  The  late 
and  made-up  document  known  as  the  **  Third  Series  of  Triads  "  pur- 
ports to  be  partly  based  on  the  "  Book  of  leuan  Brechfa  "  (perhaps 
the  MS.  now  known  as  such) ;  but  in  Triad  No.  18  of  the  Series 
(Mj/v.  Arch.,  ii.  61)  the  "  stock  (or  family)  of  Caw  "  of  the  original 
Triad  is  deliberately  replaced  by  the  "  stock  of  Br&n  Fendigaid," 
the  importation  of  whom  from  Welsh  legend  into  Welsh  hagiology 
(only  found  in  the  latest  hagiological  documents  concocted  in  Glamor- 
ganshire or  thereabouts,  and  not  countenanced  by  anything  in  the 
genuine  literature  of  the  subject),  and  the  ancillary  details  con- 
nected with  the  process,  especially  the  links  by  which  Brdn  and  his 
son  Caradog  are  connected  with  the  Lucius  Christianization-legend, 
form  altogether  what  is  perhaps  (next  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
performances)  the  most  impudent  forgery  in  Welsh  literature. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  same  documents  which  contain 
this  master-forgery  and  many  minor  ones,  numerous  fathers, 
mothers,  and  ancestors  of  authentic  Welsh  Saints,  who  themselves 
never  had  the  slightest  claim  to  sainthood  (or  to  any  but  a  purely 
secular  reputation),  are  deliberately  or  ignorantly  added  to  the 
ranks  of  Welsh  Saints.  Often  they  are  identified  with  real  Saints 
(or  at  least  with  persons  after  whom  particular  churches  were 
named,  who  were  not  necessarily  the  saints  to  whom  those  churches 
were  dedicated)  who  in  name  happen  to  be  identical  with,  though  in 
personality  they  were  wholly  distinct  from,  these  new  candidates 
for  saintship.  (A  great  many  of  these  and  similar  forgeries  of  the 
Glamorgan  documents  will  be  found  pointed  out  by  the  present  writer 
in  ByC'Qones  for  1890,  pp.  448-9,  482-5,  532-C.) 
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Note  (b)  (on  p.  114,  supra). 

We  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  date  when  the  few 
Welsh  Saints'  Lives  (often,  alas  !  but  meagre  epitomes  of  lost  Lives, 
or  mere  commemoration  homilies)  that  time  has  preserved  to  us 
were  composed.  The  oldest  of  them  are  those  of  Welsh  Saints  who 
went  to  Brittany  and  became  naturalized  there ;  of  whom  the  chief 
were  St.  Samson,  St.  Brieuc,  St.  Pol  de  L^n,  and  St.  Malo.  The 
oldest  life  of  St.  Samson  was  written  in  about  600  (shortly  after  his 
death),  in  Brittany,  but  by  an  author  who  himself  informs  us  that 
he  had  visited  Llanilltyd  Fawr  in  search  of  materials  for  his 
biography  (much  of  which  was  based  on  the  information  of  a  cousin 
of  the  saint),  and  also  parts  of  Cornwall ;  this  life  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinla 
Benedicti  (and  see  Revue  Celtique,  vi.  4,  note  3).  St.  PoVs  Life 
was  compiled  (partly  from  an  older  one  then  existing)  towards  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  St.  Malo's  Life  exists  in  a  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  century  at  the  British  Museum  (Royal  MS.  13  A.  X.). 
But  perhaps  it  is  to  the  Welsh  Saints*  Lives  of  (at  least  locally)  purely 
Welsh  provenance  that  Mr.  Willis  Bund's  remarks  mainly  apply.  As 
to  the  two  most  important  of  these,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  we 
know  their  authors  to  have  been  men  who,  though  they  survived  the 
Korman  Conquest,  belonged  by  birth  and  education  to  a  period  before 
that  of  Norman  influence  on  the  Welsh  Church.  We  refer  first  to 
the  Life  of  St.  Cadoc  (infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  the  Welsh 
Lives  of  Saints  written  in  Wales).  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
fifteen  sections  (which  are  on  their  face  but  a  kind  of  appendix, 
mostly  drawn  from  some  lost  Chartulary  of  Llancarvan),  this  Life  is 
stated  at  its  conclusion  {Cambro-Britiah  Saints,  p.  80)  to  be  the 
work  of  one  Lifrls,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  identify 
with  the  Lifricus,  son  of  Bishop  Herwald  (Bishop  of  LlandafE 
1056 — 1104;  he  died  at  a  great  age  in  the  latter  year)S  who  is  stated 
{Lib.  Land,f  pp.  261-2)  to  have  been  "  filius  Episcopi,  Archidiaco- 
nus  Gulat  Morcant,  et  magister  Sancti  Catoci  de  Lanncaruan.'* 
Secondly,  we  refer  to  the  Life  of  St.'  David,  written  by  Ricemarchus 
or  Bbygyfarch  (yclept  by  the  charlatans  Bhyddmarch) ,  who  died  in 
1097-9,  aged  43,  and  was  the  son  of  Sulien,  who  himself  died  in 
1089,  aged  75  or  80,  and  was  the  last  Bishop  of  St.  David's  under 
the  pre-Norman  regimCy^  as  Herwald  had  been  of  Llandaff ;  they 


1  See  Lib.  Land.^  84, 254-5, 268.  He  had  held  the  Bishopric  48  years. 

'  He  was  consecrated  in  1071.    See  Annates  Oambrise  and  Brut  y 

Tywysogion  under  the  years  1071,  1076,  1078, 1083, 1089  ;.  also  the 
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were  succeeded  by  Bishops  Wilfred  and  Urban  respectively.  Leofric 
himself  was  presumably  the  last  Abbot  of  Llancarvan.  These  two 
lives  are  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  Welsh  Saints'  Lives  (now 
forming  part  of  the  volume  nnmbered  **  Vespasian,  A.  xiv."  in  the 
Cottonian  MSS.)  written  (we  suspect  at  Brecon)  in  about  12(X),  bnt 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  transcribed  from  earlier  documents.  With- 
out having  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the  only  other  two  lives 
in  this  volume  which  are  of  any  length  or  pretensions  (those  of  St. 
Gwynllyw  ahd  St.  Illtyd),  we  should  judge  from  pp.  155-6,  181, 
of  the  CamhrO' British  Saints  that  they  were  originally  composed  in 
their  present  form  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  Lives  of  St.  David 
and  St.  Cadoc,  viz.,  not  far  from  the  year  1100.  With  regard  to 
the  other  Lives  of  Welsh  Saints  in  the  MS.,  they  are  quite  short, 
mostly  very  short,  epitomes.  They  consist  of  Lives  of  St.  Brynach, 
St.  Carannog,  St.  Tathan,  St.  Fadarn,and  St.  Cybi;  a  second  Life  of 
St.  Cybi,  a  Life  of  St.  Dubricins,  a  second  Life  of  St.  Dubricius 
(taken  largely  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth),  and  Lives  of  St. 
Teilo  and  St.  Clydog.  All  these,  except  the  five  last-named 
documents,  are  shamefully  edited  in  the  Cambro-British  Saints, 
in  which  are  also  printed  the  two  remaining  Lives  of  the  MS. 
volume,  4.hose  of  St.  Aidan  of  Ferns  and  St.  Brendan  (only  the 
first  leaf  or  two  of  the  last  is  preserved),  two  Irish  Saints  specially 
connected,  the  one  with  St.  David's  and  parts  of  Dyfed,  the  other 
with  Llancarvan.  As  for  the  Lives  of  St.  Dubricius,  St.  Teilo,  and 
St.  Clydog,  they  are  copies  (abridged  in  places)  of  the  same  lives 
in  the  Lib,  Land.,  transcribed,  not  from  the  present  Lib.  Land., 
which  is  itself  a  transcript  not  earlier  than  1150,  but  from  an  older 
MS.,  probably  the  original  compiled  by  Bishop  Urban  in  1132  or 
thereabouts.  That  these  three  lives  (and  also  a  Life  of  St.  Oudoceus 
or  Euddogwy,  found  in  the  Lib,  Land,,  but  not  in  Vesp.  A.  xiv.)  were 
compiled  under  Norman  influences  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies,  only  to  a  still  greater  degree,  to  the  Lives  of 
St.  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigern  (both  written  in  the  North  of  England 
or  the  South  of  Scotland)  and  the  various  Lives  of  St.  Winifred. 
John  of  Tinmouth's  collection,  made  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

former  chronicle  under  1099  and  1115,  and  the  latter  one  under  1097 
and  1112.  Wilfred  is  called  Wilfre  in  MS.  B,  and  WUfridm  in  MS. 
C,  of  the  Annates  (p.  35),  and  Wilffre  in  the  Brut,  p.  52 ;  but  at  p. 
118  of  the  Brut  his  name  is  corrupted  into  leffrei  or  Qeffreu  Rhygy. 
farch  also  had  a  son  called  Sulien,  who  died  (see  the  Brut,  p.  166)  in 
1145.  There  was  another  "  Rigowarc  clericus,"  who  delivered  up 
Cardigan -Castle  to  Bhys  ap  Gruffudd  {Annates,  under  1166). 
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contains  a  few  other  short  Lives  of  Welsh  Saints,  as  well  as  those 
epitomized  from  the  works  already  mentioned  :  viz.,  the  Lives  of  St. 
Petrock,  St.  Keyne  (in  Welsh  St.  Cein,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  St.  Ceneu  of  Llangenen,  as  Welsh  antiquaries  and  English 
goide*book  hacks  are  apt  to  inform  us),  St.  Jnstinian,  and  St. 
Cenydd;  and  Capgrave,  who  printed  John  of  Tinmouth's  collec- 
tion in  the  following  century,  adds  Lives  of  St.  Decnmanns,  and 
of  St.  Dochan,  alias  Cyngar,  the  saint  who  gave  name  to  Congres- 
bury  in  Somersetshire,  and  to  the  Llandough's,  which  are  called 
in  Welsh  Llandocha,  All  the  originals  of  these  six  epitomes  have 
perished ;  but  John  of  Tinmouth  tells  us  that  he  used  an  old  and 
often  illegible  Life  of  St.  Cenydd  (commemorated  at  Llangenydd  in 
Grower),  existing  "in  one  place  only  in  Wales "  (Capgrave's  Nova 
Legenda  Anglice,  fo.  ccvi**.).  The  only  other  Life  of  a  Welsh  Saint 
(except  the  Welsh  Life  of  St.  CoUen  and  a  few  shorter  ones,  also  in 
Welsh,  and  not  found  in  MSS.  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century)  pre- 
served to  us  is  that  of  St.  Beano,  the  compiler  of  which  Life  (written 
in  Welsh)  expressly  states  that  he  had  many  more  materials  before 
him  than  those  of  which  he  made  use ;  this  Life  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  other  Lives  of  St.  David, 
either  Welsh  or  Latin ;  for  they  are  all  mainly  based  upon  Rhygyf  arch's 
work,  though  here  and  there  they  contain  details  (such  as  names  of 
persons  or  places)  which  are  not  in  the  older  work  (at  least  as  wo 
now  have  it),  and  must  have,  been  drawn,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
still  older  sources.  There  are  also  extant  some  details  of  the  life 
of  St.  Beuno  not  found  in  the  now  existing  biography  of  that  Saint, 
and  clearly  traceable  to  the  original  documents  or  traditions  on 
which  the  latter  work  was  based. 

Note  (c)  (on  p.  116,  supra). 

The  claims  of  Bishop  Urban  of  Llandaff  were  twofold  :  (1)  for  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  within  a  certain  boundary,  comprising  consider- 
ably more  territory  than  the  present  limits  of  the  diocese,  which 
boundary  is  set  forth  in  Lib,  Land,,  pp.  126-7,  and  abstracted  and 
confirmed  in  the  bull  of  Pope  Honorius  II.  on  pp.  41-2 ;  (2)  for  the 
ownership,  as  Bishop,  of  certain  estates  (most  of  them  including, 
and  named  from,  churches),  the  majority  of  which  estates  were  in- 
side the  diocesan  boundaries  claimed,  but  many  of  which  were  not. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  not  one  of  the  places  specified  as 
"confirmed'' to  Bishop  Urban  in  the  above-named  bull  and  two 
others  (commencing  at  pp.  31  and  85  respectively,  the  first  of  Ti^hich 
.  contains  a  virtually  identical  list,  and  the  second  an  abridged  list, 
the  same  so  far  as  it  goes)  is  outside  the  diocesan  boundaries  claimed 
by  the  Bishop.    There  seems  to  have  been  some  reason  for  the 
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omission  in  these  bulls  of  the  places  claimed  by  him  oatside  these 
boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  bulls  of  Innocent 
II.  addressed  to  Bishop  Bernard  of  St.  David's  (pp.  54,  59),  in 
which  he  is  summoned  to  answer  the  claims  of  Bisbop  Urban  to 
several  places  inside  the  narrowest  possible  limits  of  Bernard's,  but 
outside  the  widest  limits  of  tJrban's,  diocese  ("  qoae  omnia  [loca]," 
say  the  bulls,  *^  juris  Landavensis  ecclesia?,  sicut  ipse  asserit 
Episcopus,  esse  viaentur  ").^     . 


^  One  of  the  places  stated  in  the  Lib,  Land,  to  have  been  granted 
to  the  Bishops  of  LlandafE  (by  Awst,  king  of  Brycheiniog,  and  his 
sons ;  see  p.  138)  was  Llangors  (corruptly  spelt  Llangorse)  in  Brecon- 
shire,  which  lay  just  outside  the  limits  claimed  for  his  diocese  by 
Bishop  Urban.  Professor  Rhys  has,  with  reference  to  the  statements 
in  the  above  note,  directed  our  attention  to  the  passage  in  Lib, 
Land.,  227-9,  where  Tewdwr  ab  Elisse,  king  of  Brycheiniogjat  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century,  inflicts  an  insult  on  Bishop  Llibio  of 
Llandaff,  while  the  latter  was  staying  "  in  monasterio  suo  Lancors." 
Lumberth,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (who  died  in  944),  is  thereupon 
called  upon  to  arbitrate  between  Llibio  and  Tewdwr,  and  the  matter 
is  settled  by  the  grant  by  the  king  to  Bishop  Llibio  of  Llanfihangel 
Tref  Ceriau  (this  would  now  be  Tre  Oeiro  or  Tre  Giro),  otherwise  LI. 
Meibion  Gratlaun  (see  also  i6.,  244),  which  had  previously  been 
granted  by  another  Tewdwr,  the  son  of  Rhain,  to  Gwrfan,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  (see  pp.  158-160).  This  place  is  in  the  Lib.  Land.,  pp. 
413,  499,  doubtingly  identified  with  Llanfihangel  Cwm  Du,  on  the 
ground  of  one  of  the  MS.  transcripts  of  the  original  MS.  reading 
the  name  of  the  stream  mentioned  in  the  boundaries  at  pp.  160,  228, 
as  "  RiangoU  "  (which  is  the  name  of  the  river  at  LI.  Cwm  Du)  in 
the  first  of  these  two  places  ;  but  the  MS.  reads  Tauguel  at  p.  160, 
and  Taugeiel  at  p.  228  (see  Rhys  and  Evans'  Book  of  Llann  Dav,  pp. 
168,  238),  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  word  iatcel, 
*  quiet,'  is  intended ;  that  the  stream  meant  is  identical  with  the 
Kant  Tauel  in  the  boundary  of  Llangors  at  Lib.  Land.,  p.  138,  a 
tributary  of  the  Llyfni ;  and  that  the  church  meant  is  Llanfihangel 
Tal  y  Llyn,  which  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Llyfni  and  adjacent 
to  Llangors.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  church  of  the  parish 
adjacent  to  Llangors  on  the  other  side,  viz.,  Cathedine  (anciently 
Llanfihangel  Cathedine,  as  in  Leland's  Itinerary^  1769,  vol.  v.,  fo. 
69),  is  also  dedicated  to  St.  Michael ;  it  and  Llanfihangel  Tal  y  Llyn 
are  just  outside  the  boundaries  claimed  by  Bishop  Urban,  whilst 
Llanfihangel  Cwm  Du  was  just  within  them.  It  should  be  added 
that  Llanfihangel   Cwm  Dn  is  mentioned  in  the  Lib.  Land.,  at 
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Another  noteworthy  point  for  students  of  the  Liber  Landa- 
vensis  (of  which  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  edition  is  now  being 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  to  supersede  the  old 
edition,  which  swarms  with  textual  blunders)  is  that  while  the  lists 
in  the  Bulls  on  pp.  31, 41,  and  85  contain  some  places  which  are  not 
elsewhere  in  the  Lib,  Land,  specified  as  having  been  granted  to  the 
see,  they  omit  far  more  places  lying  within  the  limits  claimed  for 
the  diocese,  the  grants  of  which  places  to  the  See  of  LlandafE  are 
recorded  or  fully  set  forth  in  the  same  book. 

With  reference  to  the  theory  that  some  6i  Urban's  claims  really 
represented  the  survival  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archimonasterium 
of  Llandaff  over  the  subordinate  establishments  both  within  and 
without  the  diocese,  it  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  every  place  now 
or  ever  called  "  Llandeilo,'*  or  known  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Teilo 
(with  the  exception  of  Llandeilo  at  Hentland'*  in  Herefordshire,  and 
the  possible  exceptions  of  Trelecb  a*r  Bettws  in  Carmarthenshire, 
which  we  suspect  to  be  identical  with  the  Llandeilo  Tref  y  Cerny  w 

• 
p.  267,  where  it  is  described  as  the  "  ecclesia  Sancti  Michael  '*  *'  in 
Istratyu  ;"  the  other  two  Llanfihangels  just  mentioned  were  outside 
the  limits  of  Ystrad-yw.  At  p.  244  a  third  church  in  this  part  of 
Brycheiniog,  Llan  y  Deuddeg  Saint,  is  also  mentioned  as  claimed  by 
Llandaff ;  it  was  within  or  adjacent  to  Llangors,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  end  of  p.  138.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to 
note  that  the  church  of  Llangors  is  dedicated  to  St.  Faulinus,  a  saint 
chiefly  known  as  the  teacher  of  St.  David. 

*  This  church  was  in  the  same  enclosure  (in  eodem  ccemeterio)  as 
the  earlier  church  dedicated  to  St.  Dubricius.  See  Lib.  Land,,  p. 
263,  where  a  list  of  the  churches  of  Erging  or  Archenfield  will  be 
found.  In  that  list  Henllan  Dibric  or  Hentland  and  Lann  Tydiuc 
(or  LanntiduiCf  p.  264)  are  mentioned  as  different  churches  ;  and  it 
seems  almost  if  not  quite  certain  that  the  Senllann  Tituic  (also  on 
the  Wye)  of  Lib,  Land,,  pp.  174,  221,  which  was  granted  to  the 
Bishops  of  Llandaff,  was  identical  with  Llandydiwg,  not  with 
Hentland.  Probably  lA2i.u-dydiwg  is  identical  with  i)i«-ton  (called 
Dujteaton  in  the  Tax.  Eccl.,  p.  160,  col.  2),  which  was  in  Erging,  and 
whose  church  adjoins  the  Wye. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  found  two  more  exceptions,  viz., 
the  church  of  Brechfa,  dedicated  to  St.  Teilo,  and  Capel  Teilo  in  the 
parish  of  Talley  (Tal  y  Llychau).  But  it  is  by  no  moans  certain 
that  these  places  may  not  be  identical  with  some  of  the  places  in 
Cantref  Mawr  claimed  by  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  in  the  lAb,  La/nd., 
which  places  there  bear  other  names  that  cannot  now  be  identified. 

*  Lib.  Land.,  117,  244,  363,  521. 
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claimed  by  Urban,  Llandeloi,  the  derivation  of  whose  name  from  St. 
Teilo  we  doubt  without  farther  evidence,  and  Merthjr  Dovan,  which 
presumably  had  an  earlier  dedication  to  Dyfan),  was  claimed  by 
Bishop  Urban  as  the  property  of  his  See.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  any  of  the  many  places  called  "  Llanddewi,"  or 
dedicated  to  St.  David,  within  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  were  ever 
claimed,  either  ecclesiastically  or  otherwise,  by  the  Bishops  of  St. 
David's.  Bat  we  only  have  one  side  of  the  case  presented  tp  us, 
the  old  records  of  St.  David's  having  long  since  perished.^ 

It  is  of  coarse  possible  that  in  some  cases  where  no  grant  of  the 
estates  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but  we  simply  have  the  statement 
that  sach  and  such  a  church  (or  maybe  parish— for  if  we  are  merely 
given  sach  a  name  as  Llandeilo  CilrhedynJ  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  charch,  or  parish,  or  merely  territory  inclusive  of  the  church 
is  meant)  was  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  claim  may 
not  have  been  one  for  more  or  less  complete  ownership,  but  for 
some  kind  of  daes,  or  merely  for  some  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
Bat  in  trath  the  whole  subject  requires  working  out  by  some  one 
who  will  make  it  the  object  of  special  research,  and  bring  to  his 
task  a  thorough  knowledge,  not  only  of  Welsh  (ancient  and 
modem)  and  of  Welsh  topography,  but  also  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  churches.  But  un- 
fortunately Wales  has  as  yet  shown  no  disposition  to  produce 
Todds  or  Reeves '. 


*  It  appears  from  Giraldus*  De  Jure  et  Statu  MenevensU  JSccle- 
sise,  &c.,  that  the  first  non- Welsh  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  Wilfred  (we 
presume  he  was  not  a  Welshman),  Bernard,  and  David,  were  more 
noted  for  parting  with  than  for  reclaiming  the  possessions  of  their 
See.  Amongst  these  possessions  was  Cenarth  (anciently  called 
Cenarth  Mawr,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  Cenarth  Byckan,  near  Pem- 
broke), which  was  also  claimed  by  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff.  See  the 
Rolls  Edition  of  Giraldus'  Works,  iii.  162,  and  Lib.  Land,,  120-2, 244. 

The  manerium  of  St.  Ishmaers  in  Rh6s  or  Roose  (Giraldus,  iii. 
154),  if  (as  appears  from  passages  in  the  Life  of  St.  Caradoc  in 
Capgrave's  Nova  Legenda  Anglise,  f o.  Iv**.,  and  in  Owen's  Welsh  La^a, 
i.  558,  ii.  790)  identical  with  the  *'  Lann  issan  mainaur  "  in  Rhos  of 
Lib.  Land.,  54,  60,  117,  244,  was  also  claimed  by  both  Bishops. 
Mathry  (see  Lib.  Land.,  120-2, 244)  was  also,  we  believe,  so  claimed. 

We  may  add  that  there  was  at  least  one,  and  probably  were  two 
or  three  places,  which  were  claimed  both  by  Llancarvan  and  by 
Llandaff.  At  p.  232  we  actually  find  a  grant  of  Llancarvan  itself 
to  Llandaff ;  but  made  to  Bishop  Gwgon,  who  also  held  the  Abbacy  of 
Llancarvan.  '  Lib.  Land.,  117, 244. 
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THE  PUBLICATION  OF  WELSH  HIS- 
TORICAL  RECORDS.^ 

By  the  Editor. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  contribute  some  recommendations  as 
to  " The  Publication  of  Welsh  Historical  Records"  The 
field  embraced  by  this  term  is  a  very  wide  one;  but  I 
propose  to  confine  my  present  remarks  to  records  (1) 
the  historical  character  and  importance  of  which  is  be- 
yond all  question^  (2)  the  interest  of  which  is  such  as 
to  appeal  to  the  greatest  number  both  of  historical  re- 
searchers and  of  general  readers^  and  (3)  which  I  see  no 
present  prospect  of  being  adequately  edited  and  pre- 
sented to  the  world  by  any  form  of  private  enterprise. 

I  refer  to  the  two  series  of  Welsh  historical 
Chronicles,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Welsh,  which  to- 
gether embrace  the  period  between  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  and  the  death  of  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffudd ;  and  are 
known  respectively  by  the  loose  generic  names  of  Annates 
Cambrice  and  B^^ut  y  Tywysogion. 

The  general  public  is  under  considerable  misapprehensions 
on  the  subject  of  these  Welsh  Chronicles.  First,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  all  of  them  have  been  printed ;  and  secondly,  that 

^  Bead  before  the  Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the  National  Eistedd- 
fod at  Brecon  on  August  29th,  1889.  The  attention  of  readers  of 
this  paper  is  particularly  called  to  note  7  on  page  152,  and  the  last 
paragraph  of  note  3  on  page  160,  infra* 
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such  of  them  as  have  been  printed  have  been  adequately 
and  competently  edited.  How  far  both  these  ideas  are 
from  the  truth  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  you  in 
this  paper.  To  that  end  I  will  now  proceed  to  give 
you  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  the  various 
chronicles,  the  MSS.  in  which  they  are  contained,  and 
of  the  so-called  editions  in  which  some  of  them  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  And  I  will  append  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  these  works  ought  to  be  brought 
out  in  a  complete  and  scholarly  form,  and  so  as  to  be 
of  general  use  and  interest,  not  only  to  scholars  and 
students,  but  to  the  public  at  large. 

And  first  I  will  take  the  series  of  Welsh  annals 
written  in  the  Latin  language  and  generally  known  as  the 
Annales  Camhrise* 

The  oldest  document  now  existing  which  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  a  chronicle  of  "Welsh  affairs  consists  of  some 
loose  historical  memoranda^,  tacked  on  with  little  ar- 
rangement and  little  or  no  chronology  to  a  series  of 
genealogies  of  several  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Heptarchy.  These  genealogies  are  shown  by  their  contents 
to  have  been  originally  composed  by  some  Welshman  of 
Northumbria  or  Cumbria,  perhaps  at  Lindisfarne,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  subsequently  added  to 
by  some  other  Welshman  or  Welshmen,  the  last  additions 
whose  date  we  can  fix  having  been  made  about  100  years 
later.  The  latest-dated  person  named  in  the  newer 
portion  (§  60)  is  king  Ecgfrith  of  Mercia,  who  died 
in  796,  in  the  same  year  as  his  father,  the  celebrated 
OSa.  ^     Some   of  the   disconnected   memoranda,   such    as 

^  Relating  mainly  to  early  Northnmbrian  history,  and  to  the  wars 
of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  first  with  the  Welsh  princes  of  "  The 
North'*  (Y  Gogledd),  whose  territories  they  largely  annexed,  and 
subsequently  with  Penda  and  the  kings  of  Gwynedd. 

'  Mr.  Skene  entirely  overlooks  the  passage  in  which  Ecgfrith  and 
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the  well-knowH  one  (§  62)  which  records  the  conquest  of 
Gwynedd  by  Cunedda  and  his  eight  sons  (the  date  of 
which  event  is  there  fixed  at  a  period  not  later  than  circa 
401),  and  mentions  the  poets  Aneurin  and  Taliessin  and 
three  other  poets   less   known    to    fame*    (all   of   whom 

Offa  are  mentioned  when  he  says  {Four  Books,  i.  37-8)  that  this 
document  **  must  have  been  compiled  shortly  after  738,  as  that  is  the 
latest  date  to  which  the  history  of  any  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  is 
brought  down."  What  he  refers  to  is  the  mention  (§  61)  of  Eadberht, 
who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Norfchumbria  in  738,  abdicated  in 
757}  and  died  in  768 ;  his  brother  Ecgberht,  also  there  mentioned  as 
**  Bishop,"  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  735  to  766.  M.  de  la  Bor- 
derie,  when  he  says  in  L'Historia  Britonnm,  pp.  10-11,  that,  after 
the  Genealogies  had  been  completed  in  about  685 — 690  (which  may 
be  correct  enough),  *'  there  were  added  to  them  in  the  eighth  century 
certain  names  of  princes  which  carry  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Mercia  down  to  716,  and  of  those  of  Northumbria  down  to  738," 
copies  Mr.  Skene's  mistake  and  adds  another  of  his  own.  His  date 
716  must  refer  to  the  succession  in  that  year  of  -^thelbald,  whose 
name  begins  the  last  sentence  but  one  of  the  section  (§  60)  relating 
to  the  Mercian  kings.  But  M.  de  la  Borderie  has  omitted  to  read 
the  last  sentence  of  the  section,  which  gives  the  genealogy  of  Ecgferth, 
son  of  Offa. 

*  Viz.  Talhaiarn  Tad  Awen,  Cian  Gwenith  Gwawd,  and  **  Bluch- 
bard."  It  is  the  last  name  which  used  to  be — and  probably  is  still 
by  many — considered  to  represent  Llywarch  H^n ;  as  to  which  it 
may  be  said  that  Lou  march  (see  Y  Gymmrodor,  ix.  171  top)  or 
Leumarch,  the  old  forms  of  the  name  which  we  now  write  and  pro- 
nounce Llywarch,  are  words  extremely  unlikely  to  have  been  scribally 
confused  with  Bluchhard,  With  the  formation  of  the  last  word  we 
may  compare  that  of  the  name  of  "  IHstfardd,  the  poet  of  tJrien  " 
(Triad  No.  11,  in  Skene's  Four  Books,  ii.  458),  and  with  Bluch-  (which 
per  so  migKt  be  either  Blwch  or  Bluch  in  modem  Welsh)  the  Breton 
word  hlouch  *  beardless.'  Possibly  we  have  the  same  word  in  the 
epithet  of  JEli  Fluch  {Book  of  Llann  Bdv,  p.  277, 1.  l),and  (in  a 
corrupted  form)  in  that  of  the  personage  variously  named  in  the 
pedigrees  of  the  Demetian  royal  line  **  Elgan  Wefys  FJlwch**  (Twm 
Sh6n  Catti's  Tonn  Book  of  Pedigrees,  pp.  6,  9)  and  Elgan  Wefyl- 
Hwch  (Cardiff  copy  of  Hanesyn  Hin,  p.  ^7).  As  to  Llywarch  H6n, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  was  a  poet,  beyond  the  fact  that 
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it  places  in  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century),  may. 
(but  equally  well  may  not)  be  subsequent  additions,  made 
from  100  to  150  years  later.*^  The  whole  of  this  short 
composition  has  providentially  escaped  destruction  by  an 
accident  which  caused  it  to  be  tacked  on  as  a  sort  of  his- 
torical appendix  to  the  tract  on  the  Battles  of  Arthur,  which 
itself  forms  the  final  chapter  of  the  romantic,  and  therefore 
popular,  work  known  as  Nennius*  Historia  Britonum. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  further  on  this  document, 
which  has  been  printed  (with  a  smaller  percentage  of  mis- 
takes than  is  unhappily  usual  in  the  editing  of  any  docu- 
ment of  Welsh  interest)  in  Stevenson  and  San  Martens 
editions  of  Nennius  (§§  57 — 66),  is  preserved  in  four  MSS.* 

some  old  poetry  exists  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  bj  Welsh  tradi- 
tion—poems of  which  he  figures  as  the  spokesman.  Hence  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  Lljwarch  Hdn  all  old  or  oldish 
Welsh  poetry  similar  in  metre,  apparent  age,  and  style,  to  the 
poetry  which  really  has  some  claim  to  be  connected  with  his  name. 

^  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  passage  in  §  63  :  "  In  illo 
autem  tempore  aliquando  hostes,  nunc  cives,  vincebantnr,"  though 
placed  in  quite  a  different  context  from  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 
authors  now  to  be  cited, is  obviously  taken  either  from  GUd&B* Historia, 
§  26:  "Et  ex  eo  tempore  nunc  cives,  nunc  hostes,  vincebant,"  or 
from  Bede's  HisL  EccL,  1. 16  (Mon,  Hist.  Brit,  122  A) :  "Et  ex  eo 
tempore  nunc  cives,  nunc  hostes,  vincebant ;  '*  a  passage  where  Bade 
is  of  course  only  copying  txildas. 

•  Viz.,  in  the  following  MSS.,  the  dates  appended  to  which  below 
are  those  given  in  the  "Class-Catalogue"  of  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson  (now  Principal  Librarian), 
when  he  was  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  there  : 
Stevenson's  A,  i.e.,  Harleian  MS.  3859  (early  12th  century). 
„  B  „   Cottonian  MSS.,  Vespasian  D.  xxi.  (Ditto). 

.,  C    „  „  ,,  „      B.  XXV.  (late  12th  cent.). 

„  F    „         „  „  Vitellius  A.  xiii.  (Ditto). 

The  Genealogies  do  not  occur  in  the  Nennius  of  Caligula  A.  viii. 
(Stevenson's  D),  as  wrongly  stated  by  Stevenson  (Preface  to  his 
Nennius,  p.  xxiii.,  repeated  by  San  Marte,  in  his  Nennius  et  Gildas, 
p.  20),  though  there  arc  other  genealogies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
in  quite  another  article  in  the  same  MS.  volume. 
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(two  of  the  early  twelfth  century)  in  the  British  Maseam^ 
and  could  be  reprinted  with  notes  in  the  compass  of  half 

M.  de  la  Borderie,  in  his  L^Historia  Britonum,  pp.  7,  9,  59, 
states  that  the  Genealogies  are  fonud  in  six  MSS.,  and  in  his  note  to 
p.  59  he  specifies  five  of  these  MSS.  as  being  the  four  we  have  given 
above  plus  the  one  in  which  Stevenson  wrongly  states  the  OenealO' 
ffies  to  occur.  At  pp.  113-4  the  same  list  is  given,  but  with  the 
addition  of  another  MS.,  only  mentioned  in  the  following  note  (on  the 
word  "Martiano"  at  the  end  of  NenniuSy  §  31)  in  Monumenta  JETistorica 
Bntannica,  p.  63,  note  a  :  '*  In  MS.  Coll.  0.  C.  OantabrigisB  No. 
CLXXXIII.  circa  finem  sseculi  decimi  ezarato,  post  regum  Saxonum 
genealogias  hsec  occurrunt:  'Quando  Gratianus  consul  fuit  se- 
cnndo,  et  ^quitins  quarto,  tunc  his  consulibus  Saxones  a  Wyrt- 
geomo  in  Brittannia  suscepti  sunt,  anno  CCCXLYIIII.  (8»c)a  Pas- 
sione  Christi/  " 

The  C.G.G.G.  MS.  in  question  is  described  in  the  printed  catalogue 
as  being  written  "  vetustioribns  Uteris  Saxonicisi"  and  commencing 
with  "Liber  BedsB  presbiteri  de  vita  et  miraculis  S.  Outhberti," 
followed  by  a  number  of  lists  of  names,  chiefly  of  English  prelates, 
the  last  of  which  lists  (No.  14)  is  styled  "  Genealogise  regum  Brit- 
tannise  regnantium  in  diversis  locis."  This  is  the  only  tract  in  the 
MS.  which  can  possibly  be  meant  by  the  "  Genealogiffi  Begum 
Saxonum  "  of  the  note  quoted  from  the  Man,  Hist  Brit.  It  cannot 
be  a  text  of  Nennitis  ;  and  M.  de  la  Borderie  should  have  consulted 
the  C.G.G.G.  catalogue  from  which  we  quote  before  including  the 
MS.  in  his  list  of  the  MSS.  of  Nennius,  as  he  does  on  his  p.  114.  If 
the  "Genealogies  of  kings  of  Britain"  which  the  MS.  contains  are 
really  our  Nennian  Genealogies,  all  one  can  say  is  that  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  this  MS.,  of  the  tenth  century^  should  never  have  been 
used  for  the  editions  either  of  Petrie  or  of  Stevenson,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  three  other  G.G.C.O.  MSS.  were  used  by 
Petrie,  viz.,  Nos.  CXXXIX.  (his  B),  G.  (his  E),  and  GGCLXIII. 
(his  0).  The  first  of  the  three  was  also  used  by  Stevenson,  who 
refers  to  it  as  "  K." 

There  are  of  course  other  collections  of  the  royal  genealogies  of 
the  Heptarchy  besides  the  one  in  "  Nennius ; "  and  perhaps  the 
document  contained  in  G.C.G.G.  MS.  183  is  one  of  these.  In  any 
case  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  words  quoted  from  the  tract  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Mon,  Hist  Brit,  agree  in  the  corresponding  passage 
of  Nennius,  §  31  ("  Regnante  Gratiano  secundo  uEquantio,  Saxones 
a  Guorthigimo  suscepti  sunt,  anno  ccccxlvii"®.  post  passionem 
Christi ")» with  the  MSS.  of  the  edition  of  Nennius  which  contains  the 
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a  dozen  pages.  My  excuse  for  dwelling  on  it  thus  far  is 
to  be  found  in  the  facts,  ^rs^,  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  strictly  Welsh  history,  and,  secondly,  because  much 
the  oldest  of  the  three  chronicles  on  which  I  have  next  to 
dwell  is  not  only  appended  to  it  as  a  direct  continuation, 
but  in  its  earlier  parts  largely  based  thereupon. 

The  earliest  known  Annates  Camhriod  (styled  in  the  RolU 
and  Monumenta  editions  "  MS.  A  '')  are  annexed  as  a  con- 
tinuation to  this  little  Chronicle  (if  it  may  be  called  so)  ^  in 
Harleian  MS.  3859,'  one  of  the  two  oldest  of  the  four  MSS. 
which  I  have  lately  mentioned.  They  exist  in  no  other 
known  MS.,  and  have  been  recently  printed  in  a  form  which 

**  Saxon  Genealogies "  in  reading  CrratianOf  whereas  other  MSS. 
(notably  Stevenson's  D  and  E — Cott.  Caligula,  A.  viii.  and  Nero,  D. 
viii. — two  of  the  most  important  MSS.  of  the  previous  edition)  read 
**  Ma/rtiano"  The  Vatican  MS.  also  reads  '*  Gratiano  "  (see  Cardinal 
Mai's  text  in  Appendix  ad  Opera  edita  ah  Angela  Mai,  1871,  pp. 
102-3). 

7  More  strictly  speaking,  they  form  the  direct  continuation  of  a  little 
series  of  Calculiy  or  brief  chronological  data  (themselves  appended  to 
the  ^'Saxon  Genealogies  '0,  which  chiefly  relate  to  the  years  425-436, 
whilst  the  Annates  begin  with  the  year  444.  The  Calculi  in  question 
are  appended  to  the  so-called  Saxon  Genealogies  in  all  the  known  MSS. 
thereof,  but  are  in  themselves  quite  a  distinct  composition.  They  form 
§  ^^  of  Stevenson's  edition  of  Nonnius,  and  are  also  printed  (from 
Harleian  MS.  3859)  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  152  (and  cf.  it),,  p.  143-4). 

^  This  MS.,  owing  to  a  slip  of  Anearin  Owen's,  is  miscalled  No. 
**958"  in  his  Introduction  to  Brut  y  Tyuoysogion  (for  which  see 
p.  151,  infra),  p.  vii.  Harleian  MS.  958  is  a  MS.  of  the  Dimetian 
Code  of  Welsh  Laws.  See  his  Preface  to  Ancient  Laws  of  Wahe 
(8vo  edition),  p.  xxzi.,  and  my  list  of  the  MSS.  used  by  him  and 
their  exact  designations,  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  298-9.  Aneurin  Owen 
was  unfortunately  very  prone  to  make  this  kind  of  mistake ;  see  the 
same  Preface,  p.  xxvii.,  where  he  twice  writes  '*  Harleian  "  instead  of 
"  Cottonian,''  and  likewise  the  Introduction,  p.  xviii.,  where  he  makes 
a  similar  error  to  that  recorded  above,  and  miscalls  MS.  Cleopatra, 
B.  V.  "  Cleopatra,  A.  xiv/'  which  is  a  MS.  of  the  Gwentian  Code  of 
Welsh  Laws.  And  cf.  pp.  147-8  (note  5),  p.  154  (note  6)  and  pp. 
161-2,  tt^ra. 
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exactly  reproduces  every  feature  of  the  original  MS.  (except 
the  shape  of  its  characters)  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Y 
Cymmrodor  (pp.  152-169),  where  it  is  attempted  to  be 
shown  (pp.  144-5)  that  the  composition  of  these  Annates  in 
their  present  form  is  to  be  dated  between  954  and  988,  and 
probably  in  954  or  955.  The  known  sources  used  by  the 
compiler  are,  first,  the  little  Chronicle  to  which  his  Annates 
were  annexed;  secondly,  the  tract  On  the  12  battles  of 
Arthur,  immediately  preceding  that  Chronicle  in  the  MSS., 
and  forming,  in  fact,  the  concluding  chapter  of"  Nennius'  " 
Histona  properly  so  called ;  and  thirdly,  some  lost  Chronicle 
or  Chronicles  used  by  the  Irish  Annalist  Tighearnach  in 
the  11th  century  and  probably  by  other  Irish  Annalists, 
such  as  some  of  the  lost  chroniclers  whose  works  were 
among  the  originals  used  in  the  ^  compilation  of  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  in  1498.  The  two  other  chronicles 
loosely  included  under  the  same  title  of  Annales  Cambrtoe 
are  carried  down  to  the  year  1288,  and  exist  in  contemporary 
MSS.,  one  (styled  ''MS.  B'')  in  the  Record  Office,' the 
other  {''  MS.  C '')  in  the  British  Museum.*  They  are  both 
largely  based  on  the  older  Annales  (*' MS.  -4")  so  far  as 
those  go,  and  on  a  MS.  (or  MSS.)  of  those  Annales  that  is 
now  lost,  and  was  in  places  a  more  correct  transcript  than 
the  now  unique  existing  one.'     Both  these  Chronicles  begin 

'  It  is  written  on  the  fly-leaves  of  a  certain  volnme  known  as  the 
"  Breviate  of  Domesday,"  and  containing  an  abridged  copy  of  Domes- 
day Book.  See  Preface  to  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  p.  93  (a  passage  cribbed 
by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  in  his  Preface,  p.  xxv.) ;  and  for  some  account  of 
the  other  contents  of  the  fly-leaves  see  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts'  remarks 
in  Y  Cymmrodor,  x.  201-3,  and  the  footnotes  appended  thereto. 

^  Where  it  forms  part  of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  volume 
of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  numbered  "  Domitian  A.  i." 

'  See  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.,  note  8  to  p.  163,  and  note  6  to  p.  165,  for 
cases  (under  the  years  813  and  865  respectively)  where  MS.  B  has  the 
correct  reading,  and  MS.  il  a  corrupt  one.  The  first  of  the  two 
instances  is  a  case  of  homoeoteleaton ;  and  in  both  it  is  highly  unlikely^ 
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with  the  Mosaic  beginning  of  the  world,  and  each  is  taken 
up  with  a  short  epitome  of  sacred  and  profane  history  till 
the  period,  approximately  coinciding  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  older  Annates  in  444,  when  the  entries  begin 
mainly  to  be  confined  to  British  and  Irish  events.  In  the 
precious  Bolls  Edition,  these  epitomes,  instead  of  appearing 
in  the  text,  are  relegated  to  an  appendix. 

These  three  chronicles  have  been  edited  in  a  sort  of  way, 
that  is  to  say  the  three  separate  texts  have  been  artificially 
combined  into  one  whole,  with  the  usual  elaborate  system  of 
collations  by  figures  and  ticks  at  the  foot  of  the  page  (so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  confuse  all  but  the  initiated !)  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Bolls  Series,  issued  in  1861  under  the  name  of 
Annates  Cambrise,  and  purporting  to  be  edited  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Williams  Ab  Ithel  of  Llan  y'  Mawddwy.  The  portions 
of  both  Annates  and  Btiit  y  Tywysogion  up  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  had,  however,  been  previously  printed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  with  short  prefaces,  under  the  unacknowledged 
editorship  of  the  celebrated  Welsh  scholar,  Aneurin  Owen, 
in  the  massive  oflScial  tome  known  as  Monumenta  Historiea 
Britannicay  volume  i.,  published  in  1848,  and  containing  a 
complete  collection  of  materials  for  the  history  of  England 
and  Wales  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Now  the  two  later  Chronicles,  during  the  period  common  to 
them  and  the  older  Annates,  viz.,  between  444  and  954, 
differ  little  in  substance  from  the  latter  or  from  one  another,' 

if  not  impossible,  that  the  correct  reading  of  B  can  be  accounted  for 
in  any  way  but  by  supposing  that  the  scribe  of  that  MS.  had  some 
other  text  (or  at  least  other  source  of  information)  than  our  MS.  A 
before  him.  Most  probably  he  was  copying  from  some  sister-MS.  to 
A  or  from  the  lost  archetype  of  A, 

'  The  earliest  important  secular  entry  found  in  either  of  the  later 
MSS.  is  Oueniis  Strage*  in  B  under  the  year  649.  Nothing  else  is 
known  of  this  battle,  or  with  whom  it  was  fought.  Another  valuable 
entry,  also  in  B,  is  "  Ceniol  regiones  Demetorum  vastayit  **  under 
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but  very  much  in  phraseology  and  the  orthography  of 
proper  names.  As  they  proceed,  however,  the  differences 
of  every  kind  become  progressively  greater  and  greater,  till 
finally,  after  1203,  they  part  company  and  become  entirely 
different.*  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  clear  that  any  one 
text  formed  by  a  fusion  and  collation  of  the  three  must 


818 ;  Ken  waif,  King  of  Mercia,  must  be  meant,  who  reigned  from  796 
to  819  or  822,  when  he  died ;  but  no  campaign  of  his  against  the  Welsh 
is  mentioned  in  the  AnglO'  Saxon  Chronicle,  According  to  M  S.  C,  Offa 
had  in  795  devastated  Mienuch,  i.e.,  Rheinwg,  which  was  a  name  for 
Dyfed  from  about  800  onward  (apparently  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  Bhain  ap  Meredydd,  king  of  Dyfed,  who  died  in  808,  and 
not  from  Bhain  ap  Cadwgan,  his  great-grandfather — see  Y  Gymm- 
rodor,  ix.  163, 171, 175) ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  same 
policy  was  pursued  towards  that  kingdom  by  Cenwulf,  who  practi- 
cally succeeded  Offa  on  the  throne  of  Mercia.  The  entries  in  the 
Annates  Gambrise,  under  778  and  784  (respectively),  that  the 
"  Southern  Britons  "  and  the  "  Britons  *'  were  harried  by  Offa  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  ravages  mentioned  extended  into  Dyfed, 
which  was  only  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  "  Southern  Britons."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  between  whom  was  fought  the  Battle  of 
Ehuddlan,  placed  by  the  Annates  in  the  same  year  as  Offa's  death  (796). 
Caradog,  king  of  Gwynedd,  who  is  commonly  said  to  have  fallen  in 
it  (on  the  authority  of  some  miserable  hash-up  of  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogwn^  such  as  that  used  by  Powel  in  his  so-called  "  History ''of 
Wales;  see  ed.  1584,  p.  20),  was  not,  according  to  the  Annates 
Gambrise  and  the  genuine  Brut,  killed  by  the  English  till  two  years 
later ;  nor  have  we  any  information  as  to  where  or  why  his  slaughter 
took  place. 

Under  817  (the  year  previous  to  the  entry  about  the  devastation 
of  Bheinwg  by  Kenwulf  in  MS.  B)  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Annales  men- 
tion a  "  Battle  of  Llanfaes  " — ^but  we  are  not  told  whether  Llanfaes 
near  Beaumaris  or  Llanfaes  near  Brecon  is  meant,  or  between  whom 
the  battle  was  fought. 

Most  of  the  independent  entries  in  MSS.  B  and  G  up  to  954  are 
of  little  historical  interest;  some  are  stupid  blunders,  and  others 
derived  from  sources  which  still  exist. 

*  Breface  to  Man.  Hist,  Brit  p.  93,  copied  by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  in  his 
Preface  to  Annates  Camhria,  p.  xxviii.;  see  the  two  passages  in 
parallel  columns  in  Arch,  Camb,  for  1861,  pp.  328-9. 
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largely  constitute  a  mere  mosaic  of  disjointed  fragments, 
withoat  entity  or  unity  of  its  own  ;  from  the  like  of  which 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  a  bird's-eye 
view,  far  less  form  a  comparative  and  critical  estimate,  of 
any  one  of  the  separate  works,  its  nature  or  value.  The 
plan  of  adopting  one  MS.  as  the  text,  and  putting  the 
variants  of  other  MSS.  in  the  notes,  is  of  course  an 
excellent  one  when  the  collated  MSS.  are  substantially 
identical ;  but  when  they  are  very  substantially  diflferent, 
and  especially  when,  as  with  our  Annales,  each  text  con- 
tains orthographical  peculiarities  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  history  of  the  little-known  stages  of  a  language,  the 
system  is  an  utterly  inadequate  one.  The  process  of  form- 
ing one  text  out  of  such  discordant  materials  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  making  an  elaborate  knot  with  threads  of 
various  colours.  The  trouble  of  making  the  knot  is  vast, 
but  the  trouble  of  undoing  it  when  once  made  is  so  much 
vaster,  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  ever  being  un- 
done to  any  purpose.  The  only  adequate  plan  in  such  a 
case  is  to  print  the  various  texts  in  parallel  columns,  as  was 
done  by  Thorpe  in  his  edition  for  the  Soils  Series  of  the 
six  versions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  the  previous  edition  of  the  early  part  of  that 
Chronicle  in  the  Montimeyita,  these  six  texts  had  been  mixed 
up  into  one  mongrel  whole.  And  here  one  may  aptly 
pause  to  ask  :  Why  were  the  early  Welsh  Chronicles,  both 
Annates  and  Bruts,  not  considered  by  the  official  luminaries 
of  that  epoch  worthy  of  the  same  scientific  treatment  as  the 
early  English  ones  ?  However  this  may  be,  an  edition  of 
our  AnnaleSf  similar  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^ 
but  with  notes  (which  are  not  permitted  in  the  Rolls 
Series,  except  to  illustrate  the  various  readings) '  is  now 

^  The  official  system,  while  not  permitting  the  simplest  topograph!* 
cal  and  genealogical  notes,  without  which  such  chronicles  as  our 
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required  to  furnish  a  solid  basis  to  Welsh  History ;  and,  to 
make  the  work  complete,  the  oldest  Annales  should  be 
prefaced  by  a  reprint  of  the  short  tracts  which  preface  them 
in  the  original  MS.,  and  which  they  continue  and  illustrate 
— namely,  the  very  short  tract  on  the  Battles  of  Arthur ^  and 
the  so-called  Saxon  Oenealojies,  which  I  have  already 
described  to  you.  Such  an  edition  of  the  Annales  would  be 
urgently  required  even  had  we  reason  to  believe  that  the 
printed  text,  such  as  it  is,  had  been  accurately  edited  from 
the  MSS.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  certain  that  at  least  the 
portion  of  the  text  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  i.e.,  that  for 
which  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  was  solely  responsible,  teems  with 
mistakes,  which,  even  if  they  are  in  the  MSS.  (which  I  for 
one  cannot  believe),  should  have  been  pointed  out  and  cor- 
rected in  the  critical  notes.  Some  of  the  hugest  blunders  are 
pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  in  his  in- 
cisive review  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1861,  p.  331. 
Among  the  most  ridiculous  is  the  torturing  of  Pascha, 
meaning  'Easter,'  into  a  man's  name  ^' Paaetra/'  which  last 
duly  appears  in  the  Index  in  a  summary  of  the  passage 
which  shows  the  Indexer's  entire  innocence  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  grammar ;  ^  but  whether  the  Indexer  was  Mr.  Ab 

Awnalea  or  Brut  are  almost  useless  to  almost  all,  permits  of  any 
desired  qnantitj  of  irrelevant  bosh  being  dragged  into  a  so-called  pre- 
face (which  is  paid  for  at  so  mnch  a  sheet  or  page !)  by  the  padding 
sciolist.  See  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  prefaces  (or  rather  snch  parts  of  them^ 
as  are  his  own  composition) ;  and  see  his  so-called  glossaries,  where 
nearly  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  giving  ns  snch  information  as  that 
Dies  Jovia  means  Thursday,  or  WiAiymenyn  means  batter — snch  facts 
as  coald  mostly  be  acquired  from  the  commonest  dictionaries  or  books 
of  reference — and  "  etymologies  **  h  la  Dr.  Faghe  !  In  the  Bolls 
edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  we  have  a  very  different  sort  of 
Glossary,  viz.,  an  index  of  the  place-names  with  their  modem 
equivalents ;  and  likewise  an  elaborate  chronological  index. 

*  The  passage  is  printed  as  follows  (Annales  Cambria,  p.  108) : — 
"  Sexto   Ida   Martii   G.    comes    Glovemiso    cum    magno   exeroita 
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Ithel  or  his  friend  Mr.  Kenward  of  Birmingham,'  I  do  not 
know.  In  another  place  (p.  99) ,  quorum,  meaning '  of  whom/ 
is  calmly  altered  in  the  text  into  equorum,  meaning  '  of  the 
horses ' ! 

I  cannot  exactly  say  npon  whom  the  responsibility  for 
all  these  blunders  rests,  as  the  circumstances  attending  the 
editing  of  the  Annales  (and  likewise  of  the  Brut  y  Tywyao- 
gion)  were  peculiar.  The  task  of  transcribing  and  editing 
both  works  was  originally  entrusted  by  the  Government 
authorities  to  Aneurin  Owen,  with  a  view  to  their  complete 
publication  in  the  Monumenta,  a  work  mentioned  above.  I 
have  already  told  you  how  both  Brut  and  Annates  up  to 
1066  appeared  under  his  virtual  editorship  in  the  first 
volume  of  that  great  work  in  1848.  But  no  second  volume 
thereof  was  ever  issued ;  the  plan  of  making  vast  collec- 
tions of  historical  materials  in  vast  volumes  having  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  one  now  in  vogue  of  issuing 
each  work  in  a  separate  8vo.  form.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
bring  out  in  this  shape  the  whole  Annales  and  the  whole 
Brut;  and  Aneurin  Owen  had  all  the  materials  ready  for  the 
press  when  his  further  progress  was  cut  short  by  his  un- 
timely death  in  1859.     Thereupon  they  were  handed  over 

per  cantelam  intravit  in  civitatem  LondonisB,  domino  Oto  legato 
existenti  in  turri  Londonias,  ubi  tennit  comes  Pasetra  [read  Pascha] 
sunm  contra  voluntatem  regis."  This  is  indexed  {s.v,  "  Pasetra ") 
thus:  ''Pasetra  detains  Otho  the  pope's  legate  in  the  Tower  of 
London  against  the  king's  will !  *' 

7  Who  assisted  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  in  compiling  tbe  Index  to  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion.  See  the  Preface  to  that  work,  p.  xlviii.,  where  we  find 
also  adequate  acknowledgements  to  Lady  Llanover,  for  the  use  of 
her  transcripts ;  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  for  the  use  of  the  Red 
Book  of  Htrgest ;  and  to  the  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  for  tbe 
facilities  afforded  by  him  for  the  examination  of  the  Hengwrt  MSB. 
(which  did  not  then  belong  to  him)  at  his  house ;  but  none  to  Aneurin 
Owen  for  the  wholesale  use  of  bis  brains  and  appropriation  of  bis 
brain-work. 
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to  Mr.  Ab  Ithel,  who  was  commissioned  to  bring  out  the 
two  works  in  Owen's  steady  which  as  you  know  he  did,  but 
without  saying  a  word  in  acknowledgement  of  Owen's  part 
in  their  production.®  It  will  thus  be  evident  to  you  that 
while  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  had  the  text  of  the  Monumenta  to  rely 
upon  (in  so  far  as  it  was  trustworthy)  up  to  1066,  he  would 
for  the  remainder,  amounting  in  bulk  to  more  than  three- 
quartersof  thewhole,have  been  compelled,  to  ensure  accuracy, 
to  make  a  collation  of  the  transcripts  or  proofs  with  the 
original  MS  S.  But  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  states,  obviously 
as  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries  at  the  Becord  Office,  that 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  never  collated  a  line  of  the 
MS.  there ;  and  he  adds  his  suspicion  (which  we  may  be  sure 
was  well  grounded)  that  he  never  collated  the  other  MSS. 
at  the  British  Museum.'    I  may  add  that  there  are  grounds 

^  At  the  end  (p.  xxx.)  of  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  Preface  to  Annates  CamhritB, 
acknowledgement  is  made  of  the  help  derived  in  the  composition 
thereof  from  the  Preface  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britarvnica ; 
from  which  indeed  (pp.  92-4)  and  from  Anenrin  Owen's  Preface  to  the 
Ancient  Laws  of  Wales  (see  p.  148,  infra)  all  that  is  of  any  valne  in 
Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  Preface  is  copied.  As  his  originals  were  in  print,  that 
"great  Welsh  scholar"  could  hardly  get  out  of  making  this  acknow- 
ledgement ;  but  in  his  Preface  to  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  nearly  all  the 
valuable  portion  of  which  was  taken,  largely  verbatim,  from  Anenrin 
Owen's  then  unpublished  Introduction  to  that  Brut,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  acknowledgement,  or  any  hint  to  lead  the  reader  to  suspect 
that  the  Preface  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  entirely  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's 
own  composition.  We  should  add  that  of  the  48  pages  of  which  the 
Bolls  Preface  to  the  Brut  consists,  three  are  made  up  of  a  quotation 
from  the  Preface  to  Lewis  Dwnn's  Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,  and 
three  more  of  apocryphal  stuff  quoted  from  the  lolo  MSS. ;  but  these 
quotations  are  properly  made  and  acknowledged.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  the  remarks  about  the  five  editions  of  Netmius  at  pp. 
XV. — xvii.  are  silently  abstracted  (not  "  textually  taken,"  as  is  erro- 
neously stated  in  Arch,  Camh.  for  1861,  p.  96)  from  those  of  Mr. 
Duffus  Hardy  in  the  Preface  to  the  Mon,  Hist,  Brit,  pp.  109-112. 

'  Arch,  Camh,  for  1861  (3rd  series,  vol.  vii.)  pp.  330-1 ;  and  cf.  ih,, 
p.  264. 
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for  suspecting  that  lie  may  have  done  with  the  Annates 
what  he  acknowledges  *  having  done  with  the  £rut,  viz., 
have  used,  not  Owen's  transcripts,  but  copies  of  them  at 
Llanover,  previously  made  by  Mr.  W.  Eees  of  Llandovery 
from  the  originals,  lent  by  the  Record  OflSce  to  the  late 
Lord  Llanover  for  the  purpose.'  And  here  the  question 
forcibly  occurs  :  Where,  unless  Owen's  original  transcripts 
had  been  lost,  was  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  using  any 
mere  copies  of  them  ?  Perhaps  the  Record  Office  could 
throw  some  light  on  this  point,  and  inform  us  whether  they 
still  have  Owen's  transcripts  and  other  editorial  papers, 
which  I  have  understood  were  either  lost  or  destroyed.' 

^  See  his  Preface  thereto,  p.  xlviii.,  and  his  letter  in  Arch,  Camh, 
for  1861,  p.  170 ;  and  also  the  references  in  the  following  note. 

2  lb,  pp.  94-5 ;  and  cf.  103, 170,  264, 330-1. 

^  According  to  Arch,  Camh.  for  1861,  pp.  94-5,  264,  Owen's  original 
transcripts  were  all  returned  to  the  Record  Office  in  1848,  except  that 
of  the  Achau  y  Saint  [from  Harl.  MS.  4181,  miserable  texts  still 
more  miserably  "  edited*'],  which  was  retained  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bees  of 
Gascob  for  inclnsion  in  his  so-called  "  Lives  of  the  CamhrO'Britith 
Saints**  (published  in  1853),  where  the  Achau  will  be  found  at 
pp.  265-271. 

The  result  of  inquiries  made  at  the  Record  Office  by  more  than 
one  person  leads  me  to  suspect  that  Aneurin  Owen's  transcripts  are 
no  longer  there,  and  have  probably  been  destroyed.  From  the  list 
of  them  given  on  p.  94  of  Arch,  Camh,  for  1861,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  embraced  many  things  besides  (1)  the  materials  for  the  official 
editions  of  Annales  Cambria  and  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  utilized  by  Mr. 
Ab  Ithel,  (2)  the  Oicentian  Chronicle,  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Archaologia  Cambrensis  for  1864,  and  (3)  the  Liber  Landavensis,  some 
of  Owen's  translations  from  which  were  utilized  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bees 
of  Gascob  in  the  wretched  edition  of  which  he  was  the  titular  editor 
for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society  (see  the  Prefacef  at  the  bottom  of  p.  xliii.). 
Moreover,  Owen  had  made  Extensive  researches  into  the  topogpraphy 
of  the  Annales  and  Brut,  and  had  added  brief  footnotes  to  these 
chronicles.  Up  to  1066  these  were  printed  in  the  MonumetUa 
Historica  Britannica;  but  the  official  Bolls  system  forbids  sneh 
notes,  aud  none  were  consequently  reproduced  in  the  Bolls  Editions. 
(See  Arch,  Camb,  for  1861,  end  of  p.  267).    Hence  it  seems  but  too 
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There  is  yet  a  further  question  to  be  considered  :  Is  the 
accuracy  of  Aneurin  Owen's  work  above  suspicion  ?  I  fear 
it  is  not.  The  two  later  MSS.  of  Annales  I  have  never  exa- 
mined^ but  having  had  occasion  to  edit  those  in  the  oldest 
MS.  (Harleian  3859)  for  the  Cymmrodor^*  I  noticed  that 
Owen's  edition  in  the  Monumenta  had  no  less  than  three  se- 
rious blunders,  two  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  printer's 
errors.  All  of  them  are  of  course  slavishly  reproduced  in 
the  Rolls  edition  of  Mr.  Ab  Ithel,  who  can  never  have  looked 
at  the  original  MS.  The  repetition  of  one  of  them  (the 
one  which  might  be  a  printer's  error),  Loyer  for  Loycr,  now 
Lloegr,  meaning  '  England/  furnishes  a  good  measure  of  the 
real  character  of  Mr.   Ab  Ithel's  ''editorship."*     But  to 

probable  that  all  Owen'a  valuable  notes  for  the  period  1067 — 1288 
are  hopelessly  lost.  The  correspondence  between  Aneurin  Owen 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Bees  of  Cascob,  printed  in  Arch,  Camh.  for  1858,  pp. 
245-9,  shows  that  as  early  as  1831  Owen  was  engaged  in  making 
inquiries  with  a  view  to  the  identification  of  the  places  named  in 
the  Welsh  annals.  There  is  some  more  interesting  correspondence 
between  Owen  and  Bees  on  the  subject  of  the  Welsh  chronicles  and 
the  MSS.  thereof  at  pp.  208-12  of  the  same  volnme,  and  another 
interesting  letter  of  Owen's  to  the  Record  Commission  in  the  vol. 
for  1860,  pp.  184-6,  relating  to  his  transcripts  and  other  work  under- 
taken for  the  Commission. 

*  See  vol.  ix.,  pp.  152-169.  I  should  state  that  I  have  never 
collated  Owen's  edition  with  the  MS.  or  searched  for  mistakes  in  the 
former ;  but  merely  stumbled  upon  the  three  blunders  to  which  I 
allude.    There  may  be  many  more. 

*  Under  the  year  895.  See  M.H.B.,  p.  836 ;  Rolls  Annales,  p.  16 ; 
Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  167.  Nor  could  Owen's  blunder  (under  the  year 
630 ;  see  M.H.B,,  p.  832 ;  Rolls  Annales^  p.  7)  of  Meiceren  for  Meicen 
(now  Meigen),  for  the  source  of  which  see  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.,  note  4 
to  p.  157,  have  "  passed  "  a  competent  revision  of  the  proofs  against 
the  MS.  The  imaginary  "  Battle  of  Meiceren  "  has  been  adopted  by 
Skene  in  his  Four  Books  (1868),  i.  70  (though  in  the  extracts  from 
the  MS.  at  p.  14  of  his  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  printed 
in  the  previous  year,  Meicen  is  correctly  given),  and  even  by  Professor 
Rhys  in  his  Celtic  Britain,  2nd  edition  (1884),  p.  131. 

The  mistake  of  miscopying  or  slavishly  repeating  the  gibberish 
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return  to  the  question  of  Aneurin  Owen's  accuracy,  I 
also  recently  collated  his  reproduction  (in  his  Preface  to 
the  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  8vo.  ed.,  pp.  xiv. — ^xvi.)  of  the 
first  two  genealogies  which  immediately  follow  the  Annales 
in  the  same  MS.,  Harl.  3859,  and  are  thence  correctly 
printed  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  169-172,  and  I  then  found 
that  he  had  made  no  less  than  twenty-five  blunders  of 
transcription  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  words,  i.e.,  an  average  of  one  mistake  for  every  five 
words.  If,  then,  he  made  so  many  mistakes  in  copying 
this  beautifully-written  MS.,  what  are  we  to  expect  to 
find  in  his  transcripts  of  far  later  and  worse-written 
MSS.,  abounding  in  contractions  ?  His  worthless  edition 
of  the  genealogies  in  question  has,  by  the  way,  been 
exactly  reproduced,  but  without  any  acknowledgement  of 
the  direct  source  whence  it  was  taken",  by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Annales  Cambriae,  of  which  he  claims 
the  authorship  (p.  x.) . 

I  have  necessarily  had  to  go  into  all  these  details,  for 
without  doing  so  I  could  not  show  you  what  a  strong  case 
there  is  against  trusting  in  the  present  editions  of  the 
Annales.  Unfortunately  I  have  never  collated  either  of 
the  later  MSS.  of  the  Annales  myself,  or  I  could  have  put 
my  case  in  a  shorter  and  more  direct  form.^ 

Meiceren  for  Meicen  is  a  particularly  inexcusable  one  for  any  W  elah 
scholar  to  make :  as  the  battle  is  alluded  to  under  the  name  of 
Meigen  more  than  once  in  well-known  Welsh  poems :  in  the 
Englynxon  Cadtoallon  ap  Gadfan  (Skene's  Four  Books,  ii.  277),  and 
in  Cynddelw*8  two  poems  on  the  "  Tribes  *'  and  '*  Privileges  "  of  Powys 
{Myv.  Arch.f  i.  256-8),  where  Ueigen  is  the  last  word  of  eaoh  poem. 
What  makes  Owen's  blunder  the  more  extraordinary,  is  that  he  had 
himself  previously  edited  and  translated  the  last-named  of  these 
poems  in  his  Welsh  Laws  (8vo.  ed.,  ii.  742-7). 

'  As  pointed  out  in  Arch,  Camh,  for  1861,  p.  326. 

7  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  examined  a  few  passages  of  MS. 
C  (in  Gott.,  Domitian  A.  i.)  with  the  printed  edition,  and  satisfied 
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I   now  proceed  to   consider  the  Chronicles   of  Welsh 
affairs   written  in  Welsh,  and  known  collectively  as  the 
Brut  *  y  Tywysogion,  or  '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Princes.' 
This  term  is  of  such  general  and  indefinite  application  as  to 
be  sometimes  positively  misleading  in  its  nse.     It  is  pro- 
perly  the    generic    term   for  every   chronicle   of    Welsh 
affairs  m  Welsh  which  begins  with  the  death  of  Cadwaladr 
Fendigaid  in  681-2  •  (since  when  the  rulers  of  Wales  have 
been  technically  known  as  Tywysogion,  or   'Princes/   in- 
stead of  Brenhinoedd,  or  '  Kings '),  and  ends  either  with 
or  previously .  to   the   death  of  Llywelyn  ab  Gruffudd  in 
1288.     It   was  begun  as    a   continuation   of  GeofErey   of 
Monmouth's  so-called  History ,  the  Welsh  translations  of 
which  are  collectively  known  as  Brut  y   Brenhinoedd,  or 
'  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings/  and  accordingly  commences 
at  the  exact  point  where  Geoffrey's  work  leaves  off.     All 
the  chronicles  called  Brut  y  Tywysogion  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
miscuously ascribed  in   common  parlance   to   Caradoc   of 
Llancarvan,    author    of   a    well-known    Idfe    of    Oildas. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  his  contemporary,  says  at  the  end 
of  his  History  (which  appeared  in  the  first  half  of   the 
twelfth  century)  that  he  leaves  to  this  Cai*adoc  the  task  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  Welsh  kings  after  Cadwaladr  * ; 


myself  that  the  proofs  cannot  have  been  collated  competently  (if  at 
all)  with  the  original  MS.,  owing  to  the  inexcusable  mistakes  which 
here  and  there  occur. 

8  For  the  meaning  and  origin  of  this  word  Brut,  see  Gwenogvryn 
Evans*  Preface  to  The  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  vol.  ii.  {The  Brute), 
pp.  v.,  vi. 

'  See  Y  Gymmrodor,  ix.  159;  Rolls  Annales,  p.  8;  Rolls  Brut, 
pp.  2-3. 

^  Book  xii.  chapter  20.  *'  Reges  autem  illomm  qui  ab  illo  tem- 
pore [sc,  morte  Cadwalladri]  in  Gnaliis  snccessemnt;  Karadoco 
Lancarbanensi  contemporaneo  meo,  in  materia  scribendi  permitto. 
Reges  vero  Saxonnm   Goillelmo  Malmesberiensi  et   Henrico  Hnn- 
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and  it  seems  probable  that  Caradoc  was  the  author  of 
the  oldest  form  of  the  Brut  as  far  as  1120^  at  which  date 
the  change  of  authorship  becomes  very  marked.*  Later 
on,  the  work  was  continued  by  various  hands,  and  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  the  work  of  compilation 
of  at  least  one  version,  namely,  that  of  which  a  copy  is 
found  in  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest,  to  have  taken  place  at 
Strata  Florida  or  Ystrad  Flldr  after  its  foundation  in  1164.' 

tingdonensi,  quos  de  regibus  Britonum  tacere  jubeo,"  &c.  As  if  any 
of  Geoffrey's  contemporaries  would  have  ventured  to  infringe  on  his 
prerogative  as  facile  princeps  in  the  art  of  historical  lying  ! — or  per- 
haps it  wonld  be  more  polite  to  say  "  romancing." 

'  See  Owen's  Introduction  to  Brut  y  Tywysogion^  pp.  x. — ^xiv. ;  he 
points  out  that  Geoffrey's  History ^  in  which  the  allusion  to  Caradoc  is 
found,  was  published  circa  1128.  On  p.  viii.  he  quotes  Gnttyn  Owain's 
opinion  (but  he  does  not  state  where  this  opinion  is  recorded)  to  the 
effect  that  Caradog's  work  ended  with  the  year  1156 ;  but  no  change 
of  style  is  said  to  occur  at  this  date  in  the  narrative- 

3  See  Owen's  Introduction,  pp.  xv.,  xvi.  (=Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  Prefctce, 
pp.  xxxvi.-vii.).    The  word  Ystrad  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Latin  stratum  or  strata,  as  certain  antiquaries  do  and  still  more 
did  vainly  talk ;  strata  would  become  ystraxcd,  ystrod  in  Welsh,  as 
its  derivative  sfratura  has  become  ystrodyr  (for  ystrodur),     Ystrad 
means,  like  dyffryn,  *  a  vale,'  and  its  translation  into  strata  in  such 
cases  as  Strata  Flainda  and  Strata  Marrella  is  as  much  a  fancy 
translation  as  is  Rose  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  from  Bose  des  quaire 
saisons.    In  oUler  Welsh  the  form  ystred  (if  indeed  this  is  a  bye-form 
of  the  same  word)  is  found  as  well  as  ystrad,  but  never  ystrawd  or 
ystrod.  Ystret,  by  the  way,  occurs  in  the  Hook  of  Taliessin  (Skene's 
Four  Books,  ii.  172)  in  Katellig  ystret '  the  vale  (or  the  stream  P)  of 
Cadelling '  (the  royal  tribe  of  ancient  Powys);  and  ,^«^r^rf  is  also  found 
in  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi's  Works,  p.  187  (line  49  cf  the  poem),  where  he 
is  addressing  the  river  Towy,  and  the  word  seems  to  mean  *  a  stream.' 
Presumably  the  Cornish  stret  *  latex  '  (i.e.,  *  a  spring  of  water  *),  later 
streyth,  is  the  same  word.    This  word,  or  else  the  Cornish  analogue 
to  the  Welsh  ystrad,  occurs  (in  its  latest  Cornish  form)  in  the  place- 
name  Penstrassa  or  Penstrassow,   where  the  final  -a  or  -ow  is  the 
Cornish  plural  -ow,  answering  to  the  Old-Welsh  -ow,  now  written  -au. 
One  place  called  Penstrassa  is  three  miles  S.-W.  of  the  town  of  St 
Austell.    Are  these  words  connected  with  the  common  Breton  word 
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I  may  add  that  all  known  forms  of  the  Brut  are  in  their 
earliest  portions  mere  translations,  and  often  very  bad  ones 
too,  of  the  edition  of  the  Annales  now  represented  by  the 
MS.  at  the  Eecord  OflSce  (MS.  B),  and  these  parts  have 
little  or  no  independent  value;  but  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  or  thereabouts,  distinct  traces  of  an 
independent  source  begin  to  appear,  and  the  record  thus 
acquires  a  value  of  its  own. 

The  only  man  who  has  hitherto  attempted  to  go  critically 
into  the  question  of  the  history  and  authorship  of  the  oldest 
forms  in  which  this  chronicle  is  known,  is  Aneurin  Owen, 
His  proposed  Introduction  to  the  Brut  (with  a  letter  of  his  on 
the  same  subject  *)  was  posthumously  printed  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  text  of  the  Gwentian  Chronicle  in  the  Arch,  Camh. 
for  1864 ;  and  to  that  Introduction  and  letter  I  would  refer 
you  for  further  details.  I  must  add  that  the  MS.  Introduc- 
tion had  been  previously  lent  by  the  Eecord  Office  to  Mr. 
Ab  Ithel  to  aid  him  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Brut, 
and  this  worthy  scholar  appropriated  it  nearly  in  toto  in  the 
published  Preface  of  the  Rolls  Edition,  of  which  he  professed 
to  be  the  sole  editor,  without  a  word  of  acknowledgement, 
but  with  many  additions  (mostly  valueless)  and  trivial  and 
meaningless  changes,  and  at  least  one  deliberate  and  most 
disingenuous  suppression  of  an  important  fact.^ 

Whatever  is  not  Aneurin  Owen's  in  the  Rolls  Preface 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  mere  flatulent  dilatation  of 
emptiness, — the  sort  of  unsatisfactory  stuff  of  which  those 
who  have  read  the  ridiculous  prefaces  to  the  Barddas, 
Doi^parth  Edern,  and  Meddygon  Myddfai  must  already  have 

ster,  *  a  river,*  or  with  the  Welsh  ystre,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
old  poems,  but  is  (we  believe)  of  uncertain  signification,  in  spite  of 
its  Pughese  and  other  interpretations  ? 

*  Dated  Nantglyn,  Jan.  20th,  1829. 

*  See  p.  165,  iw/ra,  and  note  6  thereon. 

VOL.  XI.  M 
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had  their  dreary  fill.  And  it  is  "much  to  be  wished,  in 
the  interests  of  Welsh  historical  knowledge,  that  Aneorin 
Owen's  original  preface  (with,  if  possible,  the  portions 
thereof  annexed  and  garbled  by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  put  in  parallel 
columns)  should  be  reprinted  in  a  more  accessible  and 
popular  form.  Tardy  justice  would  thus  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Welsh  historical  scholars ; 
and  those  who  take  interest  in  Welsh  History  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  drinking  from  the  pure  stream  of 
Welsh  scholarship  before  the  influx  into  it  of  the  frothy 
drivel  of  dishonest  charlatanism.  Meanwhile  you  will 
find  a  masterly  series  of  exposures  of  this  barefaced 
act  of  literary  appropriation  in  the  volume  of  Arch.  Camb. 
for  1861,®  in  three  reviews  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Longueville  Jones.  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  rejoinder 
to  the  fiirst  of  these  reviews  will  be  found  in  the  same 
volume. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  '^  the  olded  version  of  the  Brut." 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  one  of  the  old  versions,  viz., 
the  one  printed  in  the  Rolls  Edition.'  Of  this  two  MSS.  were 
used  by  Owen  and  Mr.  Ab  Ithel.     Oae,®  perfect,  is  found  in 

•  The  reviews  of  Brut  y  Tywysogion  at  pp.  93 — 103  and  263 — 7 ; 
Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  rejoinder  to  the  tirst  of  them,  pp.  169 — 171 ;  and  the 
review  of  Annales  CamhruB  (see  note  6  on  p.  143,  supra)  at  pp.  325 — 
332.    The  volume  is  the  7th  of  the  3rd  Series. 

7  The  statements  in  this  paper  as  to  MSS.  and  versions  of  the 
Brut  y  Tywysogion  have  been  mostly  allowed  to  stand  as  tliey  were 
originally  read  at  Brecon  in  August,  1889 ;  but  a  large  number  of 
them,  derived  from  the  comparatively  meagre  entries  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS.,  and  from  Aneurin  Owen's  notes  on 
some  of  those  MSS.,  require  revision  and  correction  in  the  light  of  the 
admirable  critical  survey  which  a  close  examination  of  the  originals 
at  Peniarth  has  enabled  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  to  make  of  all  the 
versions  of  Brut  y  Tywysogion  preserved  there ;  for  which  see  the 
Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Hed  Book  of  Hergett^  con- 
taining The  Bruts  (Oxford,  1890).— E.P.,  August,  1890. 

>  Gvans'  No.  2.    Introd,  to  Bruts,  p.  zzii. 
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the  Bed  Book  of  Hergesty  a  MS.  of  the  later,  the  other,*  very 
imperfecfc,  in  Hengwrt  MS.  16,  a  MS.  of  the  earlier  four- 
teenth century.  The  former,  being  perfect,  was  chosen  as  the 
text,  but  every  variant  from  the  latter  purports  to  be  given 
in  the  critical  notes.  These  two  MSS.  represent  a  vir- 
tually identical  text.  As  to  the  Red  Booh  copy,  that  had 
been  printed  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaialogy  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
391-467)  ;  and  it  will  be  exactly  reprinted  from  the  MS.  in 
a  manner  which  guarantees  absolute  fidelity  of  reproduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  in  his  forthcoming  volume 
of  Old  Welsh  Texts}  As  to  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  Mr.  Ab 
Ithel,  in  ascribing  it  to  the  thirteenth  century,^  was  as  far 
wrong  as  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  who  in  correcting  him 
calls  it  of  t\xQ  fifteenth?  The  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth, 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS.,  rightly  ascribes  it  to 
the  fourteenth  century.* 

Only  these  two  MSS.  have  been  printed  or  collated  in 
the  Monumenta  or  Rolls  Editions.  The  other  three  MSS. 
used  were  only  (to  use  Owen's  phrase)  *' collated  as  to 
FACTS,"  ^  the  verbal  difi'erences  between  all  of  them  and  the 
version  used  for  the  text  being  .so  great  as  to  render  any 
collation  of  verbal  diflferences — in  other  words,  any  real 
collation  at  all — out  of  the  question.     These  other  three 


*  Id,,  iJ).,  No.  1. 

*  This  has  now  been  done.    See  op.  cit.,  pp.  257 — 384. 

■  See  his  iPreface,  p.  xlv.  His  exact  words  are :  **  It  was  probably 
written  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurj.**  Aneurin  Owen, 
who  calls  this  MS.  "  A,"  dated  it  about  1400.  {Introduction, 
p.  xvii.) 

3  Arch,  Camh.  for  1861,  p.  264. 

*  See  Arch,  Camh,  for  1869  (3rd  Series,  vol.  xv.),  p.  214.  Evans 
says  that  this  MS .  was  written  in  about  1335.  There  is  a  "  facsimile  " 
of  a  page  of  the  MS.  in  the  Rolls  Edition. 

^  See  Aneurin  Owen's  Introduction,  pp.  xvii. — xviii. ;  and  Mr.  Ab 

Ithel's  Prefcbce,  p.  xlvii. 

M  2 
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versions,  therefore  (except  that  one  of  them  was  printed  in 
the  Myv.  Arch) ,  still  remain  unpublished. 

As  to  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  three,  the 
carelessness  of  Aneurin  Owen,  ^  who  certainly  could  tell 
what  the  age  of  a  MS.  was,  and  the  palaBOgraphical  inex- 
perience  of  Mr.  Ab  Ithel,  who  most  probably  could  not/ 
have  utterly  blinded  the  public  as  to  its  real  importance 
and  value.  Owen  in  his  Introduction  calls  it  of  abont  the  16th 
century;  and  Mr,  Ab  Ithel,  who  must  have  seen  the  MS., 
merely  copies  his  statement.  The  volume  now  forms  Hen- 
gwrt  MS.  No.- 51,  and  the  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth' 
ascribes  it  in  his  catalogue  to  the  earlier  14th  century,  * ' 
thus  making  it  as  old  as  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  earlier 
printed  version.'  The  MS.,  which  I  have  seen,  is  a 
very  fine  one  wi'itten  in  a  large  hand  in  double  columns, 
and  is  briefly  continued  in  a  later  fifteenth-century  hand 
from  1287  to  1332;  but  this  appendix  has  never  been 
printed  in  any  form.*  What  makes  this  MS.  peculiarly 
interesting  is  that  Owen  calls  it  a  "  Gwynethian," 
or  Venedotian,    MS.'     If  it    is    really  a  MS.    composed 

•  The  mistake  mnst  be  Owen's,  and  not  a  printer's  error;  for  it 
occurs  both  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  Brut  y  Tyioysogion  (pp. 
xlv. — xlvi.),  into  which  the  statement  was  copied  from  Owen's  then 
unpublished  MS.,  and  in  the  Introduction  printed  by  the  Cambrian 
ArchaBological  Association  from  the  same  MS.  (pp.  xvii. — xviii.). 

7  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  certainly  made  use  of  the  Hengwrt  collection, 
though  apparently  before  the  late  Mr.  Wynne,  who  first  properly 
arranged  and  catalogued  it,  had  become  its  actual  owner.  See  his 
Preface  to  Brut  y  Tyic\j»ogion^  p.  xlviii. 

•  See  Arch.  Canih.  for  1869  (3rd  Series,  vol.  xv.),  p.  222. 

•  Evans  {Tntrodiiction^  p.  xxii.)  makes  it,  however,  to  be  of  the  15th 
century;  he  now  tells  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this 
(March,  1891). 

•  See  its  concluding  passage  printed  and  translated  in  note  5  on 
next  page. 

•  This  is  confirmed  by  Evans  (f.c.),  who  points  out  that,  while  the 
body  of  the  MS.  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the  Dares  Phrygiua  in 
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in  N.  Wales,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Venedotian 
Code,  and  perhaps  Dafydd  Ddu  Hiraddug's  Orammar,  of 
which  there  is  also  said  to  be  a  copy  in  Hengwrt  MS.  51, 
the  only  specimen  hitherto  known  to  exist  of  North 
Welsh  prose  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  15th  century,'  the 
Welsh  literary  pro.^e  language  prior  to  that  date  being  of 
South-,  not  of  North- Welsi  origin,  and  most  of  the  speci- 
mens of  it,  I  believe,  transcribed  in  South  Wales  too.  It 
occurs  to  me  as  not  impossible  that  this  MS.  may  be  the 
actual  copy  of  the  Brul  quoted  by  Robert  Vaughan  of 
Hengwrt  as  the ,  Book  of  Conway,*  and  that  it  may 
have  come  from  the  abbey  of  Conway  or  Maenan.  One  of 
its  final  entries,  describing  the  discovery  of  Harold's  body 
in  an  uncorrupted  state  in  St.  John^s  Church  in  Chester  in 
1332,  seems  to  connect  it  with  North  rather  than  South 
Wales.'^     I    may    add    that  the  MS.  contains  a  peculiar 

Cleopatra  B.  v.,  the  continuation  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the  so- 
called  Brut  y  Saeson  (see  note  3  on  p.  160,  infra),  in  the  same  MS. 
The  Dares  of  Cleopatra  B.  v.  belonged  to  Humphrey  Lloyd,  and  has 
his  autograph  at  the  beginning. 

*  This  statement  requires  modification.  Mr.  Evans  states  in  his 
Preface,  p.  xv.,  that  the  Dingestow  MS.  of  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd  (and 
therefore  the  Triads  and  Bonedd  y  Saint  in  Hengwrt  MS.  54,  which 
once  formed  part  thereof  :  see  his  p.  xiii.)  is  in  the  Venedotian  ortho- 
graphy. A  characteristic  of  this  orthography  in  the  12th-13th 
centuries  would  appear  to  be  the  use  of  e  to  designate  the  "  obscure  " 
Boand  of  y,  as  in  JEwein,  Hengwrt  MS.  54,  fo.  63*. 

*  See  Owen's  Introduction,  p.  xv. ;  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  Preface,  p. 
xxxvi.  But  it  would  be  desirable  to  compare  the  citations  made  by 
Robert  Vaughan  (in  Britiah  Antiquities  Revived,  ed.  1834,  pp.  14, 
37,  44)  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  Hengwrt  MS.  51. 

*  The  chronicle  ends  thus  :  " 

"Anno  2  gwedy  kalanmei  y  kat  corf  Harald  brenhyn  Uoigyr 
yneglwys  leuan  yn  gaer  Ueon  gwedy  y  gladu  m  wy  no  dev  cant  mlyned 
kyn  no  hynny.  ac  y  kat  y  gorf  ay  goron  ay  dillat.  ay  hossanev  Uedyr. 
ay  yspardunev  evreit.  k3m  gyuaet  ao  yn  gystal  ev  harroglev  ar 
dyd  y  cladpwyt  wynt.  En  yr  vnvlwydyn  yn  gilch  gwil  vihangel 
ydaeth  Edward  de  Bailol  a  bychydic  lu  git  ac  ef  y  geisiav  goresgyn 
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character  for  the  Welsh  sound  edd  (or  double  d)  which  I 
believe  is  not  found  elsewhere,  somewhat  resembling  one 
of  the  Latin  contractions  for  -qtoe  in  the  sense  of  '  and/  • 

The  other  two  versions  differ  still  more  widely  from  the 
printed  version,  and,  to  judge  from  the  collations  in  places, 
still  more  considerably  from  each  other.  One  is  wrongly 
called  the  Brut  y  Saesoii,"^  and  is  found  in  a  Oottonian  MS. 
{Cleopatra  B,  v.)  at  the  British  Museum,  a  fine  MS.  of  the 
15th  century,  and  has  thence  been  printed  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Myv.  Arch.  (pp.  468-582),  with  what  accuracy  I  cannot  say, 
but  probably  not  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  scholarship. 
This  version  is  said  to  be  mainly  composed  by  amalgamating 
one  of  the  older  versions  with  the  Annals  of  Wintoii.^ 


Prydyn :"  i.e.,  "  In  the  second  year,  after  May  Day,  was  found  the 
body  of  Hatold,  king  of  England,  in  St.  John's  Church  in  Chester, 
buried  more  than  200  years  before.  And  his  body  and  his  crown  and 
his  clothes  and  his  leather  hose  and  his  golden  spurs  were  found  as 
perfect,  and  smelling  as  sweet,  as  the  day  when  they  were  buried. 
And  in  the  same  year  about  Michaelmas  Edward  de  Baliol  went  with 
a  little  army  to  try  and  conquer  Scotland." 

•  Soe  a  representation  of  this  character  in  Evans'  Introdticlimi, 
p.  xxii.  end. 

'  This  is  the  nomenclature  of  the  Myvt^rian  Archaiology  ;  Aneurin 
Owen  {Introduction f  p.  xviii.)  extends  the  term  Brut  y  Saeson  so  as 
also  to  include  the  other  MS.  (the  Book  of  Bantngwerk),  For  the 
origin  of  the  title,  see  note  3  on  p.  160,  ivfra, 

^  See  Owen's  Introduction,  pp.  xviii.,  xxiii. ;  Rolls  Preface,  p.  xlvi. 
In  this  MS.,  as  in  many  others,  the  Brut  y  Tywyitogion  immediately 
follows  tlie  Brut-y  Brenhinoedd. 

Evans  does  not  include  this  MS.  in  his  survey  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Brut  y  Tywysogion  at  pp.  xxii.-iii.,  though  he  includes  it  in  his  list  of 
MSS.  of  the  other  Brmt  at  p.  xvi.,  of  his  Introduction,  His  note  1 
on  p.  xvi.  takes  for  its  text  the  interpolated  and  composite  character 
of  the  Bruts  in  Cleopatra  B.  v.;  but  we  do  not  know  what  foundation 
there  is  for  his  suggestion  in  that  note  that  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  tampering  with  and  falsification  of  texts  and  the  spirit 
of  Welsh  liiitfeddfvdau  or  JSistcddfodwyr  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  great  falsifiers  of  early  Welsh  texts  and  traditions 
(between  whose  **  spirit  *'  and  certain  regrettable  sides  of  the  modern 
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The  third  of  the  three  versions  has  never  been  printed  in 
any  form.  It  is  tliat  contained  in  the  Book  of  Basingwerk  (so 
called  from  having  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  that  name  in 
Flintshire),  in  the  autograph  of  the  celebrated  Guttyn 
Owain,  who  wrote  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury ;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Rev.  T.  Llewelyn  GriflSth, 
Rector  of  Deal.'  Some  valuable  historical  information  as  lo 
the  compilation  of  the  Brut,  quoted  by  Aneurin  Owen  * 
from  Guttyn,  seems  to  come  from  this  MS.;  but  un- 
fortunately neither  Guttyn^s  own  words,  nor  the  reference 
to  where  they  are  found,  is  adduced.  It  differs  consider- 
ably from  Brut  y  Saeson;  but  how  much  can  of  course 
never  be  known  till  the  two  texts  are  properly  exa- 
mined and  compared. 

You  will  see  from  what  has  been  said  that  two  of  the 
most  important  versions  of  the  Brut,  one  of  the  early, 
the  other  of  the  late  15th  century,  remain  in  MS.; 
whilst  a  third  is  only  printed  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology, 
But  this  is  far  from  fully  representing  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  There  are  known  to  be  many  other  MSS. 
and  versions  which  have  never  been  examined  at  all,  or 

revived  Eisteddfod  we  admit  there  is  much  relationship  to  be  traced) 
were  the  later  antiquaries  of  Morganwg  to  whom  we  owe  the  "  Third 
Series  "  of  Triads  (ridiculously  quoted  by  outsiders  as  "  The  Welsh 
Triads  "  or  "  The  Historical  Triads  *'  par  excellence),  the  Achau  y 
Saint  (and  many  other  documents)  printed  in  the  lolo  MSS.,  and 
most  of  the  contents  of  Barddas.  The  composition  of  such  litera- 
ture seems  to  us  to  have  been  confined  to  one  of  the  four  chief  districts 
of  Wales,  and  not  to  have  commenced  as  early  as  the  15th  century, 
or  much  before  1600. 

®  The  Book  of  Basingwerk  commences  with  an  imperfect  MS.  of 
Brut  y  Brenhinoedd  written  in  the  1 4th  century.  This  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Brut  y  Tywyaogion  added,  by  Guttyn  Owain  towards 
the  end  of  the  16th.  (See  Aneurin  Owen's  Introduction,  p.  xviii., 
JRolh  Preface  J  p.  xlvi.) 

Intrpdv^tion,  pp.  viii.,  xiv.,  xv.  (Mr.  Ab  Ithers  JPrtface,  pp.  xxvii., 
XXX vi.) ;  for  some  account  of  the  MS.  Cleop.  B.  v.  and  the  Book  qf 
Basingwerk,  see  Owen,  p.  xviii.,  and  Ab  Ithel,  pp.  xlvi.-vii. 
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which  Owen  cursorily  examined,  but  did  not  use ; '  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  proper  inquiries  and 
searches  would  reveal  many  others. ' 

Owen,  who  catalogued  the  portion  of  the  present  Mostyn 
collection  which  was  then  at  Gloddaith,  but,  for  some 
reason  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  made  no  use  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  his  edition  of  the  Brut  y  Tywijsogion^ 
says  *  that  there  were  (in  1824  or  previously)  three  MSS. 
of  the  Brut  in  that  collection.^  It  is  understood  that 
none   of  these   MSS.   are   older  than  the    15th   century ; 

2  These  are  mentioned  by  Owen,  not  in  his  Introduction  proper,  but 
in  the  letter  appended  thereto  (paged  xix.-xxiv.),  dated  Jan.  20, 1829. 

'  One  of  these  is  the  so-called  "  LI,  MS.^'  inaccurately  collated  by 
the  editors  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology,  but  to  which  Owen  and  Ab 
Ithel  had  no  access.  This  MS.  (once  belonging  to  the  Rev.  John  Lloyd 
of  Caerwys),  after  having  been  (apparently  for  years)  kept  in  so  damp 
a  place  that  many  of  its  leaves  are  simply  rotten  and  have  absolutely 
grown  into  each  other  with  quite  recent  mildew,  has  now  been  rescued 
(just  in  time)  from  its  tomb,  and  may  at  length  be  said  to  be  fairly 
dried.  It  is  a  beautifully  written  paper  MS.  of  the  early  16th 
century,  and  is  copied  from  some  old  text  which  certainly  is  not  the 
Jied  Boohf  though  both  texts  contain  the  same  version  of  the  Brut. 
It  is  nearly  perfect,  and  has  providentially  escaped  the  fate  of  the 
valuable  paper  Court  Eolls  with  which  it  has  been  recently  kept,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  (alas ! )  past  praying  for — so  rotten  and,  in 
parts,  grown  into  one  mass  with  mildew  that  practically  no  use  can 
be  made  of  it. — August,  1890. 

*  IntroductioUy  p.  xvii. ;  mostly  copied  by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel,  Prtface, 
pp.  xl.-i. 

*  In  Aneurin  Owen's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  N,  Wales,  in  vol.  ii. 
(Part  iv.)  of  the  old  Cj/mmr  odor  ion  Transact  iirns,  pp.  400-18,  mention 
is  made  of  the  following  MSS.  of  Bares  Fhrj/gius  and  the  Bruts,  all 
of  which  are  now  presumably  at  Mostyn  : 

(1)  In  the  Gloddaith  MSS.  (pp.  402-;i) :  Bares  and  l)oth  Bruts  in 
Nos.  4  (written  1487)  and  10  (vellum,  4to) ;  Brut  y  Brcnhinoedd  and 
B.  y  Saeson  in  No.  C  (evidently  a  modern  transcript) ;  and  B.  y 
Brenhinoedd  alone  in  Ko.  11  (vellum,  4to) ;  Bares  and  B,  y  Bren- 
hinoedd  in  No.  2^  (small  4to). 

(2)  In  the  Bodysgallen  MSS.  (pp.  400-401) ;  Dares  and  BnU  y  B. 
in  Nob.  4  (Imperfect)  vellum,  4to.)  and  17  (Imperfect,  4to). 

Mention  is  also  made  among  the  Downing  MSS.  (p.  401)  of  a  MS. 
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but  even  if  this  is  the  case,  they  may  be  copies  of  older 
MSS.  which  have  now  perished.  Owen's  next  sentence 
begins  with  the  words,  *^At  Bodysgallen,^*  and  then 
abruptly  breaks  o£F ;  but  apparently  he  was  about  to  men-? 
tion  other  MSS.  there.  In  Hengwrt  MS.  No.  314  he  found 
in  1829  another  copy  on  vellum,*  which  he  says  was  similar 
to  (but  he  does  not  say  identical  with)  the  Bed  Book  version. 
This  MS.  could  not  be  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Wynne  when 
he  concluded  his  Hengwrt  catalogue  in  1870,  but  he  had  pre- 
viously identified  it,  before  the  MSS.  were  bequeathed  to  him 
in  1859.^  Whether  it  has  since  been  discovered  at  Peniarth  I 
cannot  say ;  it  was  on  vellum,  and  therefore  probably  at 
least  as  old  as  the  15th  century.  Another  MS.,  of  the 
early  15th  century,  has  quite  recently  been  discovered  \>j 

of  Dares  in  No.  4,  one  of  Bruty  Brenhinoedd  in  No.  5  (this  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  Evans*  No.  22,  p.  xviii.),  and  one  of  B.  y  Tywysogion  in  No.  6. 

We  are  unable,  at  the  place  where  this  is  written,  to  consult 
the  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Hutorical  MSS.  Gommissio^i  in 
which  is  contained  some  sort  of  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  now 
at  Mostyn;  but  we  may  mention  that  at  the  recent  visit  (in 
August,  1890)  of  the  Cambrian  Archa3ological  Association  to 
Mostyn  Hall  there  were  exhibited  to  us  in  a  glass  case,  together  with 
some  other  MSS.,  the  Gloddaith  MSS.  No:i.  3  (History  of  England 
and  Wales,  by  Ellis  Griffith ;  16th  cent.),  5  {Sant  Oreal,  vellum,  fo. 
14th  or  15th  century),  14  (Giraldus  Cambrensis'  Itinerary  and  De- 
scrlption  of  Wales,  vellum,  4to :  14th  century  P),  and  a  beautiful  MS.  of 
Brut  y  Brenhinoedd  of  the  later  13th  century,  written,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  in  the  same  style,  if  not  hand,  as  the  Booh  of  Taliessin 
(Hengwrt  MS.  17),  Hengwrt  MS.  59,  Cott.  Cleopatra,  A.  xiv.,  and 
Harleian  MS.  4353  (see  Y  Cymmrodor,  x.  298).  As  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  this  MS.  seems  to  be  either  Gloddaith  MS.  10  or  11. 
None  of  the  MSS.  of  Brut  y  Tywysogion  now  preserved  at  Mostyn 
were  shown  to  us  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion.  The  MSS. 
which  were  at  Mostyn  in  1824  (the  **  Mostyn  MSS."  proper)  were 
not  catalogued  by  Aneurin  Owen;  but  in  Angharad  Llwyd's  list 
of  those  MSS.,  made  at  the  same  date,  in  her  Gatalogtie  of  MSS,  in 
N.  Wales  (Gymmrodorion  Transa^stionSy  ii.  (Part  1),  47-8)  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  MSS.  of  Dares  or  either  Brut. 

•  Letter  in  Introduction,  p.  xxi. 

7  See  Arch.  Camh.  for  1870  (4tK  Series,  vol.  i.),  p.  96. 
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Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  in  Hengwrt  MS.  No.  15.  And  I 
would  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Brut  y  Tywysogion  in  this  MS.,  as  so  often,  immediately 
follows  the  Brut  y  Breyihinoedd ;  but  that  both  in  the  case 
of  this  MS.  and  in  that  of  No.  314  the  Catalogues  of  the 
Hengwrt  MSS.  (at  least  Aneurin  Owen's  and  the  late  Mr. 
Wynne^s)  only  mention  the  ^  Chronicle  of  the  Kings/ 
ignoring  that  ^  of  the  Princes.'  Is  it  not  therefore  highly 
probable  that  some  more  of  the  many  unexamined  old  copies 
of  the  former  Brut  may  also  have  the  latter  Brut  appended 
to  them  ? 

There  are  several  other  comparatively  modern  copies 
of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  at  Peniarth.  Hengwrt  MSS. 
Nos.  55®  and  332®  each  contain  a  copy  in  the  hand  of  that 
indefatigable  transcriber  of  older  MSS.  and  joint-founder 
of  the  Hengwrt  Collection,  John  Jones  of  Gelli  Lyfdy. 
Owen  mentions  No.  55,  but  neither  No.  332  nor  the  early 
16th  century  copy  in  No  441/  once  Edward  Llwyd's, 
from  the  Sebright  Collection ;  nor  another  copy  in  No.  319,' 
in  the  autograph  of  the  well-known  GrufEudd  Hiraethog. 
The  latter  MS.  also  contains  a  so-called  "  Chronicle  from 
Cadwaladr  to  Elizabeth,"  and  I  may  mention  that  there  is  at 
least  one  later  compilation  of  this  sort  in  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field's collection  at  Shirburn  Castle,  Oxon. 

Of  the  version  of  the  Brut  known  as  Brut  y  Saeson  ^  there 

"  Owen,  p.  xxi. ;  Evans'  Ko.  5 ;  said  by  him  to  be  a  transcript  mostly 
of  Hengwrt  MS.  15,  which  is  itself  a  tranecript  oiiheRed  Book  copy. 

•  Evans'  No.  10 ;  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  transcript  of  Hengwrt 
51,  but  supplying  certain  lacuna  which  now  exist  in  the  latter. 

Evans'  No.  4.     Said  by  him  to  be  a  transcript  of  Hengwrt  MS. 
15. 

^  Evans*  No.  6.  Supposed  by  him  to  be  a  transcript  of  Hengwrt 
MS.  15,  but  with  a  great  many  miuor  changes. 

'As  pointed  out  by  Evans  in  his  Introduction,  p.  xxiii.,  much  con- 
fusion has  been  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  title  Brut  y  Saeson^ 
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seems  to  be  more  than  one  copy  at  Pemarth.  The  first  of 
these  forms  one  of  the  transcripts  by  John  Jones  in  the 
above-mentioned  Hengwrt  MS.  55 ;  it  is  said  by  Owen  *  to 
differ  in  language  from  the  copy  in  the  Cotton ian  collection 
mentioned  above  (Cleopatra  B.  v.).  A  remarkable  feature 
about  this  copy  is  that  it  is  said  in  parts  to  agree  with  the 
Bed  Booh  version,  in  other  parts  with  the  inedited  14th 
century  version  in  Hengwrt  MSS.  51.^  The  second  copy, 
not  mentiooed  by  Owen,  seems  to  be  of  still  greater  interest. 
It  occurs  in  No.  318,  and  is  there  said  to  have  been  trans- 


exclusively  used  in  MSS.  to  designate  the  epitome  of  English  history 
(not  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogiony  as  stated  by  Evans)  printed  at 
pp.  385-403  of  his  volume,  by  the  editors  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology 
to  denote  the  text  of  Brut  y  Tyicysogion  which  they  printed  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  468 — 682)  from  Cott.  Cleopatra  B.  v.,  which  is  headed  in  the 
MS.  with  the  words  **yma  y  dechereu  Brenhined  y  Saesson"  ("By 
these  words  it  was  meant  to  be  implied  that  the  rulers  of  the 
Cymrywere  no  longer  hrenhineddy  or  *  kings,*  after  681 — see  p.  149, 
svjpra).  Of  the  MSS.  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  of  the  text  the 
only  ones  given  by  Evans  as  texts  of  the  Brut  y  Saeson  proper  are 
Hengwrt  MSS.  8  (which  he  ascribes  to  the  15th  century),  275  (for 
which  Owen's  "  75  "  is  clearly  a  misprint),  318,  and  441 ;  but  he  also 
gives  other  texts  as  occurring  in  Hengwrt  MSS.  15  and  218.  Aneurin 
Owen  extended  the  term  Brut  y  Saeson  {Introducticnhj  p.  xviii.)  so  as 
to  include  Guttyn  Owain's  text  in  the  Book  of  Basingwerk  as  well  as 
that  in  Cleopatra  B.  v.,  both  texts  being  similar ;  and  in  the  letter 
appended  to  the  Introduction  (pp.  xxiii. — iv.)  he  applies  the  term  to 
Cleop.  B.  V.  and  Hengwrt  MS.  55,  as  well  as  to  Hengwrt  MS.  275, 
which  contains  the  real  Brut  y  Saeson,  and  which  he  there  miscalls 
**  75." 

Here  and  elsewhere  I  have  preferred  to  let  my  paper  stand  as  it 
was  read  in  August,  1889,  and  to  ask  the  reader  to  refer  to  my  notes, 
and,»where  necessary,  to  the  pages  cited  from  Mr.  Evans'  Introduce 
tion  for  the  correction  of  the  general  errors  into  which  I  was  inevitably 
led  owing  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  materials  available  at  the 
time  when,  and  in  the  place  where,  this  paper  was  compiled. — E.  P., 
August,  1890. 

*  Letter  in  Introductun,  p.  xxiii. 

'  Aneurin  Owen's  Letter  in  Introduction,  p.  xxiii. 
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lated  from  the  Latin  by  one  Dafydd  ab  Meredydd  Glais  in 
1444.  One  wonders  what  Latin  original  can  here  be  re- 
ferred 'to  ?  A  third  copy  is  stated  by  Owen  to  occur  in 
MS.  75/  but  there  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  number, 
for  neither  that  MS.  (which  is  lost)  nor  any  of  those  near 
it  are  stated  in  the  catalogues  to  contain  any  Bimt  at  all. 
There  is  a  fourth  copy  in  the  already-mentioned  MS.  441 ; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Wynne's  catalogue  says  that  a 
14th-century  Brut  y  Saesou  oiccurs  in  Hengwrt  MS.  No.  8.** 
I  have  myself  got  a  co})y  of  some  version  of  the  Brut 
written  in  about  1600/  which  seemed  to  me  quite  different, 
where  I  compared  it,  from  the  printed  versions.  It  comes 
from  some  North  Welsh  collection,  and  has  Aneurin  Owen's 
cataloguing  label  and  number  on  its  cover.®  There  is  a 
quite  distinct  copy  at  Tonn,  beautifully  copied  by  Wm. 

*  Letter  in  Introduction,  p.  xxiv.     See  note  3  on  p.  160,  whence 
it  will  be  seen  that  Owen's  75  is  a  mistake  foj  275. 

®*  Evans  decides  this  MS.  to  be  of  the  15th  century  (Preface, 
p.  xxiii.). 

7  This  MS.  is  Evans'  No.  7  {Preface^  p.  xxii.) ;  he  compares  its 
writing  with  that  of  Hengwrt  MS.  319. 

"  It  was  bought  at  a  sale  in  London  in  188*1  or  1885,  together  with 
an  imperfect  autograph  MS.  of  John  Rhydderch's  English- Welsh 
Dictionary,  which  also  has  on  its  cover  Aneurin  Owen's  descriptive 
label  (just  as  have  some  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS.;  at  least,  we  re- 
member such  a  label  on  Hengwrt  MS.  202)  and  number.  But 
neither  MS.  is  to  bo  found  in  Owen's  Catalofjuc  of3lSS.  mentioned 
in  note  5  on  p.  158,  siqyra.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  this  Oata- 
logue,  which  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  ^Yelshpool  Eisteddfod  in 
1824,  should  only  embrace  sewn  collections  (including,  however,  the 
Hengwrt  one,  which  is  a  host  in  itself),  whilst  Angharad  Llwyd's 
Catalogue  (which  obtained  the  second  prize)  embraces  no  less  than 
29.  Presumably  all  Owen's  Catalogue  was  printed ;  it  is  printed  as 
perfect,  but  concludes  vol.  ii.  (Part  iv.)  of  the  old  Cifmmrodorion 
Transactions^  no  more  of  which  was  ever  issued,  iu  consequence  of 
the  then  Cymmrodorion  Society  coming  to  an  end  soon  after  the 
issue  of  the  last  part  of  its  Transactions  in  1843.  In  no  case  was 
the  same  collection  catalogued  by  Owen  and  Miss  Llwyd ;  and  the 
Brogyntyn  and  Pan  ton  collections  were  catalogued  by  neither. 
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Bona  of  Llanpumpsaint  (in  Carmarthenshire)  in  1766  from 
a  MS.  by  lago  ab  Dewi  written  in  1717,  and  by  him  from  a 
MS.  of  Piers  William  Griffith  of  Pen  y  Benglog,  wherever 
that  may  be.  There  is  also  a  bit  of  the  Brut  in  a  17th- 
century  hand  at  Shirburn  Castle,'  which,  though  not 
itself  written  by  Tago  ab  Dewi,  has  a  page-heading  in  his 
hand.  And  it  is  my  impression  that  there  are  other  copies, 
though  not  early  ones,  at  Shirburn  Castle.^ 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  short  epitome  of  some 
version  of  the  Brut,  known  by  the  name  otBrut  leuan  Brechfa, 
and  I  suppose  originally  compiled  by  leuan  Brechfa  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.^  This  has  been  printed  in  the 
Myv.  Arch,  (vol.  ii.,  bottoms  of  pp.  470 — 565)  from  a  MS 
then  belonging  to  Rhys  Thomas  the  printer,  of  Carmarthen, 
but  not  now  known  to  exist ;  but  search  ought  to  be  made 
both  for  it  and  for  other  MSS.  of  this  version. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  curious  compilation  variously 
known  as  the  Giventian  and  Aherpergwm  Brut  or  ^  Chronicle. ' 
This  has  been  printed  in  the  Myv,  Arch,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  468 — 
582)  from  a  transcript  of  a  transcript  of  a  transcript  of  tbo 


8  In  the  MS.  numbered  "  113  E.  6." 

^  The  Tonn  copy  and  (as  far  as  my  extracts  go)  the  Shirbnm 
fragment  prove  to  be  identical,  as  Canon  Silvan  Evans  had  suggested 
to  me,  with  the  text  printed  in  Trysorfa  Givybodaeth,  neu,  Eurgrawn 
Cymraeg  (Caerfyrddin,  1770).  Anenrin  Owen,  in  bis  letter  to  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Rees  of  Cascob,  dated  March  6th,  1834,  and  printed  in 
Arch,  Camb.  for  1858  (3rd  series,  vol.  iv.),  pp.  211-12,  mentions 
this  text,  which  he  says  was  not  printed  further  than  the  year  1110 
in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  magazine  in  which  it 
was  appearing.  Some  passages  of  thiif  version  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
freely  translated  from  Powel's  so-called  Historic  of  Cambria  (Lon- 
don, 1584) ;  but  probably  other  sources  were  also  used. 

*  The  Book  of  leuan  Brechfa  (Hengwrt  MS.  114  =:  414)  is  in  his 
autograph,  and  written  in  a  hand  of  about  this  period.  What 
remains  of  the  original  volume  (which  is  now  bound  up  with  No.  113, 
an  entirely  distinct  MS.)  contains  genealogies,  and  no  chronicle. 
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original,  which  is  believed  still  to  exist  at  Aberpergwm.* 
It  was  again  copied  from  the  Myv.  Arch,  by  Aneurin  Owen, 
and  his  copy,  with  the  Introduction,  &c.,  that  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  posthumously  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Arch,  Camh,  for  1864,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lon- 
gueville  Jones  and  Canon  Eobert  Williams  of  Ehydy  Croe- 
sau.  This  chronicle  extends  from  660,  the  mythical  date  of 
the  death  of  Cadwallon  ab  Cadfan/  to  the  death  of  Rhys  ab 

3  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  A.berpergwm  MS.  could  not  be 
consulted  for  the  edition  in  the  Arch.  Camb.  owing  to  the  minority 
of  the  owner,  and  consequent  closing  of  the  library,  in  1864. 

*  The  real  date  was  635 ;  that  given  by  Annalea  Gamhrue  631 ;  659 
or  660  is  the  date  based  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  narrative 
(and  the  Welsh  translations  of  his  work  which  Skene  most  mis- 
leadingly  designates  "  the  Welsh  Bruts  ")  and  ridiculously  favoured 
by  Skene,  Four  BooJcs^  L  71-3.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Williams  headed  their  publication  (as  the  Mt/v^rian  editors 
had  done  before  them)  **  Brut  y  Tyu^ysogion^  as  this  has  caused  people 
who  dabble  in  Welsh  history  to  confuse  it  with  the  really  old  and 
authentic  Strata  Florida  Chronicle  (known  as  the  **  Brut  y  Tywyso- 
gion'^ par  excellence)  and  to  quote  the  Gwenttan  Brut  as  an  historical 
authority  for  some  events  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  for  which 
hy  itself  it  is  of  no  authority  whatever. 

M.  de  la  Borderie,  in  his  UHistoria  Brltonum  (1883),  quotes 
(pp.  19 — 20)  "  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  known  also  under  the  name  of 
*  Gwentian  Chronicle  *  {Chronique  du  pays  de  Gwent)  '*  for  the  death 
of  Merfyn  Frych  in  814,  and  then  adds  a  reference  to  Monumenta 
Historica  Britannica,  p.  835 ;  whereto  he  appends  a  note  which  runs 
(as  corrected  in  the  Errata  at  p.  127)  as  follows  :  "  The  text  of  this 
chronicle  (the  Brut  y  Tywysogion),  printed  in  1801  in  the  Myvyrian, 
has  been  re-published  {dttwuveau  puhlie)  in  London  by  the  Cambrian 
ArchcBological  Association,  «fec."  (Both  the  Strata  Florida  Brut 
and  the  Gwentian  Brut  are  printed  in  the  Myvyrian  ;  but  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  author,  writing  in  18S3,  had  never  heard  of  the 
Bolls  edition  of  the  real  Brut,  published  in  186() !)  Now  as  the 
chronicle  he  quotes  from  the  Monnmcnia  is  (part  of)  the  Strata 
Florida  Brut  (no  other  Brut  is  printed  in  the  Monunicnta),  it  will 
be  seen  that  M.  de  la  Borderie  is  hero  quoting  a  thirteenth  or  early 
fourteenth-century  chronicle  and  a  sixteenth-century  dressing-up 
thereof  (which  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  prototype  as  an  unwhole- 
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Gruff udd  in  1196.^  The  date  of  its  compilation  has  been 
shown  by  Aneurin  Owen  to  be  not  earlier  than  about  1550, 
though  his  evidence  was  dishonestly  suppressed  by  Mr.  Ab 
Ithel  in  the  garbled  form  in  which  the  passage  occurs  in 
the   Rolls   edition/      The   contents  of   this  chronicle  are 


some  hash  does  to  the  joint  which  originally  furnished  its  basis)  aa 
one  and  the  same  work  !  After  this  we  hardly  can  feel  surprise  at 
the  author's  quoting  (p.  35)  the  Brut  er  Brenined  {sic  !  uncorrected  in 
the  Errata)  as  a  work  of  the  tenth  century  !  Inasmuch  as  he 
speaks  of  this  work  having  been  "  amplified  "  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, it  is  clear  that  he  refers  to  the  so-called  Brut  Tyssilio,  also 
regarded  as  Geoffrey's  original  by  Mr.  Skene  (Four  Books,  i.  23-5). 
The  oldest  MS.  of  this  form  of  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd  is  only  of  the 
15th  century  (if  so  early) ;  whereas  the  other  versions  (which  all  seem 
indisputably  to  be  taken  straight  from  Geoffrey)  exist  in  numerous 
MSS.  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  But  on  what  evidence  any 
now  existing  form  of  the  Brut  can  be  attributed  to  the  tenth  century 
is  a  mystery  to  all  scholars  but  M.  de  la  Borderie. 

»  This  date  is  a  noteworthy  one.  Mr.  Evans  states  in  the  Intro-' 
duction  to  his  Bruts,  p.  xxi.,  "  that  the  earJier  edition  of  Brut  y 
Tywysogion  ended  with  the  death  of  the  Lord  Khys,'*  i.e.,  in  1196.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  compiler  of  the  Gwentian  Brut  had  before  him, 
to  work  his  will  upon,  an  earlier  edition  of  the  real  Brut  than  is  now 
preserved  to  us  P  It  might  be  that  a  MS.  of  such  an  edition  existed 
in  the  last  half  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  great 
Civil  War  of  the  next  century  led  to  the  destruction  of  a  great 
number  of  Welsh  MSS. 

^  The  evidence  in  question  is  the  following  reference  in  this 
chronicle,  under  the  year  1114,  to  the  Gwylliaid  Cochion  Mawddwy, 
who  did  not  attain  notoriety  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  : 
**  And  with  him  commenced  the  Mawddwy  banditti,  who  still  con- 
tinue to  ravage  the  country  far  and  near.''  On  pp.  96-7  of  the 
Arch.  Gamb.  for  1861  will  be  found  the  whole  passage  of  Owen's 
Introduction,  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  garbled 
version  thereof,  in  which  the  fact  which  showed  the  late  date  of  the 
Gwentian  Chronicle  is  carefully  suppressed.  It  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  those  who  practise  literary  piracy  themselves  should 
be  anxious  to  conceal  literary  forgery  in  others.  The  respective 
passages  will  be  found  per  se  at  pp.  viii.-ix.  of  Aneurin  Owen's 
Introduction,  and  at  pp.  xxvii.-viii.  of  that  in  the  Bolls  Edition.    It  ia 
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lar^^ely  unauthentic,  and  it  forms  a  member  of  an  extensive 
class  of  semi-forged  documents  written  apparently  between 
1550  and  1650,  other  members  of  which  are  the  Third  Series 
of  Triads  printed  in  the  Mijvyrian,  and  the  Achau  y  Saint 
and  most  of  the  other  ^^  historical  *'  documents  printed  in  the 
volume  of  the  Tolo  MSS.  One  and  all  of  these  documents 
were  put  together  largely  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  leading  characters 
or  events  of  Welsh  History  was  to  be  localized  within  or 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  present  counties  of  Monmouth 
and  Glamorgan ;  ^  and  to  this  end  many  passages  which 

not  pointed  out  in  the  Arch.  Canih.  that  the  sentence  of  Mr.  Ab  Ithel 
which  begins  with  the  words  "  The  language  "  is  taken  from  Anenrin 
Owen's  letter  printed  in  his  Introduction  (p.  xxii.). 

7  One  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  this  sort  of  barefaced 
forgery  is  found  under  the  year  728.  In  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (see 
Skene's  Chronicles  of  the  Pwts  and  Scots,  p.  356 ;  and  his  Celtic 
Scotland f  i.  288-9)  a  battle  is  mentioned  as  having  t&ken  place  in  729 
at  Monifcarno,  somewhere  in  central  Scotland,  between  two  rival 
kings  of  the  Scottish  Picts,  Nectan,  son  of  Derili,  and  Angus,  son  of 
Fergus.  This  entry,  with  others  relating  to  the  kings  of  the  Picts 
found  its  way  into  the  Annates  Cambria  (see  Y  Cjfmmrodor,  ix. 
160),  where  it  is  entered  as  "Bellum  Montis  Camo."  In  the 
Gwentian  Chronicle  and  in  Powel's  so-called  Ilistorie  of  Wales  this 
battle  is  deliberately  transferred  to  a  place  called  Carno,  not  far 
from  the  Usk,  and  the  following  stories  are  palmed  off  on  us  con- 
cerning the  event : — 

Gtcentian  Chronicle,  p.  7  (728)  ;  Mi/v.  Arch.,  ii.  472  :—"  The  battle 
of  Carno  Mountain,  in  Gwent,  where  the  Britons  conquered  after  a 
great  loss  of  men  :  and  the  Saxons  were  driven  through  the  river 
Usk,  where  many  of  them  were  drowned  on  account  of  a  flood  in  the 


river." 


Powel,  ed.  1684,  pp.  14, 15 : — "  The  year  following,  died  Celredus 
King  of  Mertia,  and  Ethelbaldus  was  made  king  after  him,  who  being 
desirous  to  annex  the  fertile  soile  of  the  countrie  lieng  betweene 
Seuerne  and  Wye,  to  his  Kingdome  of  Mertia,  gathered  an  armie, 
and  entred  into  Wales,  and  destroieng  all  before  him,  he  came  to 
the  niountaine  Carno,  not  farre  from  Abergeuenny,  where  a  sore 
battell  was  fought  betweene  him  and  the  Brytaines  in  the  yearo  728.*' 
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the  compilers  found  in  their  authorities  have  been  un- 
scrupulously altered.  These  documents,  one  and  all,  con- 
tain biographical  and  historical  statements  which  any  one 
conversant  with  the  older  Welsh  literature  dealing  with 
the  same  persons  and  events  can  readily  demonstrate  to  be 
forgeries  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  when  they  make  statements  (as  they  often  do) 
wholly  unsupported  by  other  authorities,  they  may  not  have 

(This  entry  is  virtually  translated  in  the  Carmarthen  Brut— see 
above,  pp.  162-3,  and  note  1  thereon :  Eurgrawuj  p.  7,  Tonn  MS., 
pp.  1-2). 

The  genuine  Bruty  Tyioyaogion  alters  the  Mons  Garno  of  the  ^nnale^ 
into  Mynydd  Cam,  which  is  in  reality  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
battle  where  GmfTudd  ab  Cynan  was  victorious  in  1079.  Conversely, 
the  latter-day  perverters  of  Brut  y  Tywysogion  have  calmly  altered 
into  Camo  the  name  of  this  last  battle,  which  is  called  **  the  battle 
of  Cam  Mountain"  in  that  Brut,  in  the  thirteepth-century  Life  of 
Gruffudd  ab  Cynan,  in  the  Annales  Cambria,  and  in  Meilir's  elegy 
on  Trahaiarn  (see  My  v.  Areh.,  i.  191-2),  who  fell  in  the  battle.  This 
fictitious  battle  of  tbe  "  ftiountain  (or  mountains)  of  Carno  "  is  first 
mentioned,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  in  Powel's  so-called  jffw- 
torie  of  Wales,  ed.  1584,  p.  114  (whence  it  is  freely  translated  in  the 
Carmarthen  Brut,p.  74=Tonn  MS.,p.  8),  and  in  the  Owentian  ChrO' 
nicle,  pp.  66-7.  A  further  development  of  this  blunder  or  forgery  is 
found  in  Pennant's  Tours  in  Wales  and  later  writers,  who  localize  the 
battle  at  Camo  in  Montgomeryshire  ;  but  these  modem  wiseacres  had 
evidently  never  read  the  Life  of  Gruffudd  ah  Cynan,  written  in 
the  12th  or  13th  century,  where  the  Mountain  of  Cam  is  represented 
as  being  a  long  day^s  march  (**  dirfawr  ymdeith  diwymawt ")  from  St 
David's  (Myv,  Arch.,  ii.  593) !  There  is  only  one  "  battle  of  Camo  " 
in  strictly  Welsh  history,  viz.,  that  which  took  place  in  948 — 960. 

As  for  the  locality  of  Mynydd  Cam,  it  is  unknown ;  but  a  place 
of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  in  his  poem 
to  Hywel  ap  Dafydd  of  Gwernan  (i.e.,  Gwemant;  now  called 
Alderbrook  Hall)  in  Tredreyr  (now  called  Troed  yrAur)  in  Cardigan- 
shire.    See  his  Works,  p.  215  (11.  43-4  of  poem) : 

**  Nyddu  coed  ar  Vynydd  Cam 
A  wna  Huw  'n  ei  ^n  haiam." 
The  place  is  wrongly  identified  by  the  editors  with  the  Camo  near 
Crickhowell. 

VOL.   XI.  N 
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invented  these  statements  too.  Nevertheless,  this  chronicle 
has  acquired  such  a  fictitious  importance,  that  a  new  edition  of 
it,  based  on  the  original  MS.,  and  critically  pointing  out  its 
relations  to  the  older  chronicles  and  its  forged  and  doubtful 
passages,  would  be  very  welcome  to  historical  scholars.® 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  after  all  these  details  as 
to  the  unprinted  and  even  unexamined  MSS.  of  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion^  that  what  is  now  wanted  is  an  edition  of  that 
chronicle  in  which  the  most  important  versions  should  be 
printed  in  parallel  columns,  as  has  been  done  with  the  six  texts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Such  an  edition,  and  also  the 
proposed  new  edition  of  the  Annales  CamhrisB,  to  be  of  any 
general  use  and  interest,  should  be  adequately  illustrated 
with  topographical  and  genealogical  notes,  entirely  lacking  in 
the  Eolls  editions,  and  very  scanty  in  the  incomplete  editions 
given  in  the  Monwnenta.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to 
add  in  the  nqtes  not  only  all  the  parallel  entries,  but  also 
all  other  early  entries  relating  to  Wales,  Cornwall,  or 
Cumbria,  spattered  through  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English 
Annals.  And  the  old  lists  of  the  hundreds  and  commotes  of 
Wales,'  authentic  and  accurate  texts  of  which  are  now  only 
just  beginning  to  be  printed  by  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans^ 

•  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  article. 

'  Three  sucli  old  lists,  each  representing  a  distinct  text,  are  known 
to  me:  (1)  the  text  from  delta  Ci/fariof/d<l,  printed  by  Evans  in 
Y  C^mvirodory  ix.  327— J331 ;  (2)  the  one  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest^ 
printed  very  inaccurately  at  the  bottoms  of  pp.  606-12  of  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Mj/vynan  Archaiology,  and  correctly  by  Evans  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Bruts  (pp.  407-12) ;  (3)  A  list  copied  in  the  fifteenth  century  from 
(ultimately)  a  lost  MS.  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  preserved  in 
MS.  Cott.  Domitian,  A.  viii.,  and  printed  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  ed. 
1769,  vol.  v.,  fos.  16-18.  A  text  of  this,  taken  from  the  original  MS. 
is  in  print,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  Y  tymmrodor.  The  other  or 
first  list  in  the  Mj^ryrian  (fondly  imagined  by  most  writers  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  days  of  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffudd)  is  a  modem 
text  composed    since   the   division  of  Wales  into  coanties;    and 
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• 

Bhould  be  appended  either  to  the  Brut  or  to  the  Annales  ; 
and  likewise  perhaps  a  selection  of  the  oldest  pedigrees  of 
the  various  Welsh,  kingly  and  princely  families  of  which 
members  are  mentioned  in  both  series  of  chronicles.  Such 
editions  as  I  have  attempted  roughly  to  indicate  would 
constitute  truly  great  and  truly  national  undertakings;  to 
which  Welshmen  (and  also  Englishmen)  could  turn  with  as 
great  pride  as  can  Irishmen  to  O^Donovan's  magnificent 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

But  the  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  such  an  edition  of 
the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  must  necessarily  be  to  set  on  foot  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  entrusted  to  some  thoroughly  com- 
petent Welsh  scholar  such  as  Mr,  Gwenogvryn  Evans  (who 
I  may  mention,  is  at  the  present  moment  engaged  on  such  an 
investigation  of  the  MSS.  of  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd^) ,  as  to  what 
MSS.  there  are,  what  their  mutual  relations  are,  and  what 
and  how  many  parallel  texts  an  adequate  edition  would  have 
to  comprise.  I  have  given  you  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  further  copies  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  unex- 

i8  not  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  as  the  note  (p.  613)  "Ac 
velly  mae  yn  y  Llyvyr  Coch  yn  Hergest  '*  (*  and  so  it  is  in  the 
Red  Book  at  Hergest  V  which  words  evidently  meaD  that  there  is  a 
similar  list  in  the  Red  Book)  has  wrongly  led  people  to  infer.  This 
list  is  practically  identical  with  the  one  given  by  Humphrey  Lloyd  and 
Sir  John  Price  in  their  Description  of  Wales  (printed  in  Powel's 
Historic  of  Wales ,1584), of  which  the  oldest  known  MS.,dated  1559,and 
signed  by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  is  found  in  MS.  Caligula  A.  vi.  of  the 
Cottonian  collection.  Two  MSS.  oflhe  seventeenth  century,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  this  type,  are  known  to  the  writer,  who  strongly  suspects 
them  and  the  first  of  the  two  Myvyrian  texts  (printed  at  the  top  of 
pp.  606-13  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Myv.  Arch.)  to  be  copied,  with  more  or  less 
alteration,  from  the  work  of  Lloyd  and  Price, 

*  And  also  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion ;  but  he  has  hitherto  only 
been  able  to  examine  the  texts  of  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd  and  B.  y 
Tywysogion  at  the  British  Museum,  Oxford,  Peniarth,  Shirbum 
Castle,  and  Dingestow  Court,  and  in  one  other  small  private  collec* 
tion. — Angust,  1890, 

N   2 
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plored  private  collections  in  Wales,  whose  contents  are  as 
unknown  to  me  as  they  are  to  you. 

I  will  add,  as  a  practical  suggestion,  that  the  preparation 
of  a  proper  edition  of  the  Annales,  all  the  MSS.  of  which 
are  known,  and  all  in  London,  might  very  appropriately 
precede  one  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  ;  and  that  whilst  the 
Annales  were  being  prepared  for  the  press  by  one  person, 
the  extensive  preliminary  inquiries  towards  an  edition  of  the 
Brut  might  simultaneously  be  carried  on  by  a  second 
person.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  Annales  were  ready  for 
press,  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  Brut  might  be 
commenced;  and  the  person  engaged  in  the  latter  and  far 
heavier  undertaking  would  find  the  edition  of  the  Annales 
and  its  Prolegomena  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  task. 

Note  (a), 

Ko  allusion  has  been  made  by  me  to  the  question  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Rolls  text  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  which  I  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  collating  with  its  originals.  I  may  mention  here, 
however,  that  the  Rolls  translation  contains  some  most  misleading 
blunders.  One  is  the  translation  of  Yatrad  Tywi  by  *  the  Vale  of 
Tywi*  (see  the  Index  for  numerous  instances  of  this  mistranslation)* 
Of  course  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  two  Welsh  words ;  but  in 
the  Brut  Ystrad  Tywi  does  not  mean  the  mere  Vale,  but  the  very  large 
district  which  took  its  name  therefrom,  embracing  most  of  Carmar- 
thenshire and  part  of  Glamorganshire.'  Thus,  when  the  Brut  in- 
forms us  (p.  27i»5)  that  an  army  marched  into  this  district,  the  trans- 
lator informs  us  that  it  marched  into  the  Vale  of  Towy  I  A  similar 
error  occurs  at  p.  199  (cf.  p.  233),  where  we  are  told  that  Dafydd 
ap  Owen  Gwynedd  removed  the  people  of  Tegeingl  into  the  Vale  of 


*  Carmarthenshire  also  includes  the  large  ancient  Hundred  of 
Cantref  Gwarthaf,  which  was  in  Dyfed  (the  county  town  of  Car- 
marthen was  in  this  division) ;  whilst  modern  Glamorganshire  in- 
cludes the  largo  com  mot  of  Gower,  which  was  in  Ystrad  Tywi, 
William  of  Worcester  (i^i'/i.,  p.  327)  speaks  of  "Gowerland"  as 
being  in  "  comitatu  de  Kaermardyn." 
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Clwyd,  Here  the  expression  translated  is  Dyffryn  Glwyd^  a  district 
which  (conversely  to  Ystrad  Tywi)  was  smaller  than  the  actual 
"  Vale  of  Clwyd,"  and  (just  as  does  the  modern  "  Deanery  of  Dyffryn 
Clwyd  '*)  only  comprised  part  thereof.  Indeed  the  statement  of  the 
translator  is  an  absurdity,  for  part  of  Tegeingl  itself  was  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd !  Then  at  p.  289,  Gantref  Owarthaf  (i.e.,  *  the  Upper  Hun- 
dred,' sc,  of  Dyf ed)  is  actually  translated  "  the  Cantref  of  Gwarthaf," 
which  is  as  though  one  were  to  say  "  the  Egypt  of  Upper  "  when  one 
meant  "  Upper  Egypt/'  Is  it  possible  that  the  translator  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  gwarthaf  7  An  equally  elementary  blunder 
occurs  on  p.  367,  where  tri  Chwmwd  o  Vch  Aeron,  *  the  three  Commotes 
of  (the  country)  above  (the  river)  Aeron^  is  translated  *the 
3  C.  of  Upper  Aeron  ;  *  and  on  p.  271,  where  Is  Aeron  (the  country 
below  Aeron)  is  similarly  translated  *  Lower  Aeron.'  Another  example 
of  topographical  ignorance  will  be  found  on  p.  197,  where  the  men  of 
Arwystli  are  made  to  pursue  certain  booty  "  as  far  as  the  bank  of  the 
Severn."  This  statement  seems  on  the  face  of  it  rather  superfluous,  as 
Arwystli  itself  lay  mainly  along  **  the  bank  of  the  Severn."  But  on 
looking  at  the  original  Welsh  we  find  the  words  translated  *  the  bank 
of  the  Severn  *  to  be  Gorddwr  Safren ;  and  what  is  clearly  meant 
is  that  the  pursuit  extended  as  far  as  the  Gorddwr,  the  well-known 
name  of  the  border  district  between  the  English  and  Welsh  races  to 
the  east  of  Ceri  (now  Kerry),  which  itself  immediately  bounded 
Arwystli  on  the  east ;  we  have  not  met  with  the  full  name,  Gorddwr 
Hafren,  elsewhere.  In  another  place  (p.  288-9)  the  Dimetian  district- 
name  Pelunyawc  (which  probably  stands  for  Peuliniog  *  Paulinus' 
land,'  and,  whatever  its  origin  and  locality,  is  mentioned  several  times 
elsewhere)  is  deliberately  altered  into  Penlltoynog  (*  Fox's  Head  *) ; 
an  alteration  worthy  of  another  sort  oipen,  viz.,  2^penbwl, 

One  of  the  most  misleading  practices  iji^the  whole  translation  (at 
least  for  readers  ignorant  of  Welsh)  is  that  the  Welsh  Caerllion 
meaning  Caerleon  on  Usk,  and  Gaerlleon,  then  as  now  meaning 
*  Chester',  are  both  translated  by  the  English  'Caerleon*;  that  is 
to  say  that  two  place-names  which  (tbongh  of  the  same  origin)  are 
distinct  in  the  original  Welsh  are  both  translated  by  one  and 
the  same  name,  which  is  only  known  as  the  English  designation* 
of  one  of  the  two  places.  See  for  instance  pp.  222-5,  where  *  Caerleon ' 
translates  the  Welsh  Gaerllion  (i.e.,  Caerleon  on  Usk) ;  pp.  184r-5, 
where  it  translates  Gaerlleon  (i.e.,  Chester),  or  pp.  290-1,  where  Swydd 
Caerlleon,  i.e.,  Cheshire,  is  translated  *  the  county  of  Caerleon*  /  So 
Gwyddyl  is  translated  *  Gwyddelians '  instead  of  *  Irish,*  and  William 
the  Conqueror  is  styled  'King  of  i\iQ  Albanians  *  the  last  word  being 
meant  to  translate  Albantoyr,  i.e., '  Scots '  (p.  53). 
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Then,  in  an  English  translation,  the  English  names  of  places,  where 
they  differ  from  the  Welsh,  should  at  least  be  inserted  in  brackets. 
How  is  any  one  not  conversant  with  Welsh  topography  to  know,  for 
instance,  that  Aberhodni  (pp.  251,  283,  298-301,  318-21 ;  which  now, 
by  the  way,  is  called  in  Welsh  Aberhonddu)  means  Brecon,  that 
Qwyddgrug  (p.  173)  means  Mold,  that  Llanymddyvri  means  Llan- 
dovery, that  HhosMr  (p.  189 ;  the  original,  by  the  way,  has  Rossyr, 
and  the  old  form,  fonnd  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cybi,  is  Bosuir^f  i.e.,  Rh6s 
fyr,  which  means  the  exact  opposite  to  Rhos  Mr)  means  Newborough 
in  Anglesey,  and  that  Talacharn  (now  in  Welsh  called  Lacham), 
Trefdraeth,  and  Eiielvre  (pp.  213,  219,  287,  289,  345;  the  last  would 
in  modem  Welsh  be  Efelfre^  by  the  way)  are  in  English  parlance 
Langharne,  Newport  (Pembrokeshire),  and  Velfrey  respectively  P  or 
that  by  "  the  Glen  of  Teyrnon  "  (p.  231)  Lantamam  is  meant  P  Here, 
by  the  way,  the  Welsh  is  Nant  Teyrnon^  and  nant  does  not  necessarily 
mean  '  a  glen  ; '  if,  indeed,  it  ever  bears  that  signification  in  South 
and    Central  Wales,   where   it  usually,  if  not  invariably,  means 

*  a  brook  *  nowadays  (see  Y  Cymmrodoi\  xi.  42). — And  yet  the 
translator  is  not  even  consistent  in  this  sort  of  mystification ; 
for  at  pp.   181,  183,  235,  Dinhych  is  correctly  translated  into  the 

*  Tenby  *  of  the  hated  Saxon,  who  would  have  been  somewhat  puzzled 
to  fix  the  locality  of  Dinhych  y  Pysgod,  and  indeed  is  given  to  fondly 
fancying  that  Ttnby  is  so  called  from  the  Daties  !  Likewise  on  pp. 
177, 201, 293,  Croes  HyswalU  is  correctly  rendered  *  Oswestry,'  instead 
of  by  its  modern  Welsh  name  Croes  Osxoallt ;  and  similarly  at  p.  265 
Treffynnon  is  intelligibly  translated  into  '  Holywell.' 

Then  on  what  principle  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Cardiganshire, 
Mabwynion,  correctly  reproduced  in  the  translation  on  p.  291,  whilst 
on  p.  199  Castell  Mabwynyon  (the  castle  in,  and  named  from, 
the  said  district)  becomes  .*  the  Castle  of  the  Son  of  Gwynion '  P 
Cwmicd  Mabwpiion  may  indeed  have  been  so  called  from  some  'son 
of  Gwynion*  {Mab  Gwynion),  just  as  Owynionydd,  another  district 
of  Cardiganshire,  means  *the  tribe  of  Gwynion';  but  translators 
have  no  business  to  alter  established  and  technical  names  in  order 

'  See  CamhrO' British  t^aints,  p.  186.  **Et  venitadoppidum,quod 
dicitur  hodie  Merthir  Caffo,  et  ibi  occiderunt  Itosiur  pastores  Caffo." 
Here  the  MS.  may  perhaps  be  made  to  read  either  Bosiur  or  Rosuir, 
The  last  words  mean  *and  there  the  shepherds  of  Rhosfyr  slew 
Caffo ; '  the  place  is  now  called  LlangafFo,  the  church  of  which  is 
three  miles  from  Newborough.  Rhos  Fijr  would  be  quite  regularly 
softened  into  Rhoayr,  like  Llanfor  into  Llannor,  Llanfol  into  Llanol, 
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to  meet  their  etymological  views — which  are  matter  for  notes  or  a 
Glossary  (and  even  the  Eolle  system  allows  Glossaries,  thongh  it 
forbids  illustrative  notes). 

Not  to  mention  such  comparatively  well-known  names  as  Aberteifi 
for  *  Cardigan  '  and  Llanelwy  for  *  St.  Asaph,'  which  are  left  un- 
translated j^a^^im,  other  instances  of  the  failure  to  render  Welsh  place- 
names  into  their  English  equivalents  may  be  found  at  p.  321,  where  we 
have  in  the  English  translation  **  the  Castle  of  Maes  Hyveidd*'  (Radnor 
Castle ;  in  modem  Welsh  the  name  has  become  Maesyfed)^  Aberhodni 
{Brecon) jColunwi/  (Clun),  "  the  Vale  of  Teveidiog  '*  (Di/ffryn  Tefeiddiog 
was  the  name  of  a  small  district,  and  means  *  the  Vale  of  Teme,'" 
which  river  in  old  English  was  called  Temede,  Temde,  and  in  Welsh 
apparently  *Tefaidd*)t  Trallwng  (Welshpool ;  see  also  p.  361),  "The 
Ked  Castle"  (Powys  Castle),  and  Aher  Mynyw  (a  gross  scribal 
blunder,  not  even  pointed  out,  for  Aher  Mynwijy  i.e.,  Monmouth). — 
Also  Llanbedr  Tal  Pont  Stephan  (for  Lampeter),  p.  317 ;  Oelli  and 
Maea  Hyveidd  (for  Hay  and  Old  Radnor),  p.  293 ;  "  the  Earl  of 
Caer  Loyw^'  (i.e.,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester),  p.  297;  Llanuhadnn^ 
(Llawhaden),  pp.  237-9 ;  Nyver  (Nevern),  pp.  237,  241;  Caer  Bhiw 
(Carew),  p.  371 ;  Aher  Corran  (Laugharne),  p.  235 ;  and  Trallwng 
Llywelyn  (Welshpool),  pp.  109,  243. 

Misleading  translations  of  Welsh  place-names  are :  P.  219,  New- 
castle upon  UaJc ;  here  the  Welsh  name,  Gastell  Netvydd  ar  Wysg, 
now  survives  as  Casnewydd ;  but  how  many  English  can  be  expected 
to  know  that  the  place  meant  is  the  town  of  Newport  ?  —P.  205, 

*  Another  derivative  form,  Tefeiddiadf  existed,  as  well  SLsTefeiddiog ; 
it  occurs  in  two  of  the  three  old  lists  of  Welsh  territorial  divisions 
(for  which  see  note  9  on  p.  168,  supra);  see  Y Cymmrodor,  ix.  329, 
where  the  district  is  called  Dyffryn  Teueiddyat,  and  Leland's  Itin,, 
V.  17,  where  it  is  corruptly  spelt  Dyfrynsedat.  William  of  Worcester, 
also,  writing  in  the  15th  century,  calls  the  river  *  Tavidiot  aqua ' 
{Itin.,  p.  320).  John  David  Rhys,  the  grammarian,  who  lived  for  a 
while  at  Bugeildy  in  the  upper  Vale  of  Teme  (then,  three  centuries 
ago,  a  Welsh-speaking  district),  calls  the  place  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Preface  to  his  Orammar  (1592)  *  y  Bugeildy  ynn  Nyphryn 
I'ahhidaJ  The  modern  English  form  Teme  is  shortened  from  an 
older  Tetnde;  Leland,  Itin.,  iv.  179-180,  uses  the  forms  Temde,  Temd, 
and  Teme ;  and  the  older  Anglo-Saxon  form  was  Temede  or  Tamede 
(see  Offa's  charter  in  Birch's  Gartularium  Saxonicv/m,  i.  307-8)» 

*  This  form  is  invented  by  the  translator.  The  original  Welsh  has 
Llan  y  Hadein.  For  the  name  see  Owen's  Description  of  Pembroke' 
shire  (1892),  Additional  Note  {a). 
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Eaeadyr,  *  the  cataract ';  but  the  stream  called  Rhaiadr  is  meant, 
and  Mochnant  is  and  uwch  Rhaiadr  mean  the  part  of  *  Mochnant 
below'  and  'above*  that  stream  respectively,  i a  accordance  with  d 
very  common  principle  of  dividing  the  old  Welsh  hundreds  into  com- 
motes.—Pp.  213,  227,  233,  315 :   Y  Ty  Gwyn  (ar  Daf);  '  the  White 
House  (upon  Tav) ',  by  which  Whitland  is  meant  (called  now,  by  the 
way,  by  natives  of  Whitland,  not  Ty  Gwyn,  but  Hendy  Gtvyn),    And 
yet,  on  p.  326-7,  the  Welsh  name  appears  translated  as  *  Whitland.* 
— Pp.  361,  367  :   Cwmmwd  Perfedd  *  the  middle  comot '   (without 
capitals);  but  Cwmmivd  Fet^fedd  was  the  technical  name  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Uwch  Aeron  in  Cardiganshire. — Pp.  341,  369  :  Perfedd- 
wlad  *  the  Midland  District ' ;  here  again,  the  meaning  of  the  name 
is  correctly  given,  but  Perfeddwlad  was  the  technical  name  for  a 
large  distnct  which  was  anything  but  *  midland,'  forming  as  it  did 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  North  Wales,  and  bounded  as  it  was 
on  three  sides  by  sea  or  estuary.*' — P.  301,  Mynydd  JDu,  *  the  Black 
Mountain.'    The  mountains  called  in  English  the  Carmarthen  Yans 
are  meant.    The  Welsh  name  is  still  in  use  ;  but  English  people 
generally  mean  by  the  *  Black   Mountain'  a  very  different  moun- 
tain, namely,  the  long   hog's  back  stretching  between   Hay  and 
Abergavenny.    At  p.  261  Hywel  Sais  ap  yr  Arglwydd  Bhys  is  said 
to  have  been  stabbed  "  at  Cemaes."     But  the  Welsh  is  yg  Kernels  *  in 
Cemais,'  and  no  particular  place,  but  the  district  of  Kemmes  in  Pem- 
biokeshire,  is  intended.     (For  the  word  Cemais,  see  Y  Cymmrodor^ 
xi.  42-3.)    At  pp.  200—1   we  find  the  form  Moclmant,  obviously 
a  scribe's  or  printer's  mistake   for  MocJinant,   which,  if  it  really 
exists  in  the  Book  of  Basing  werk,  ought  to  have  been  corrected  in  a 
footnote  ;  and  at  pp.  62-3,  the  fairly  correct  form  Bychmarch  of  the 
older  texts  (transliterated  from  some  such  older  form  as  Bichemarch, 
the  first  li  of  which  is  merely  orthographical)  is  altered  into  the 
scribe's-gibberish  Bythmarch,  whence  springs  the  ridiculous  Rhydd- 
march  of  your  modern  Welsh  antiquary ;  of  course  the  Old-Welsh 
Biccmarch  would  now  be  written  and  pronounced  Bhygyfarch, 

Non- Welsh  place-names  occasionally  fare  badly  :  thus  Efsam 
(p.  362-3)  is  translated  *  Eshaui,*  and  Conach  (p.  184-5) '  Conach  *;  but 
one  expects  Bolls  Editors,  though  bom  neither  in  England  nor  in 
Ireland,  to  have  heard  of  the  town  and  Battle  of  Evesham,  and  the 
province  of  Connaught,    Then  what  place  is  meant  by  *  Brygge,' 

^  It  was  perhaps  called  'The  Middle  Country'  owing  to  its 
partially  intermediate  position  between  Powys  and  the  original 
Gwynedd,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  Conwy,  now  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Diocese  of  Bangor. 
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which  translates  Bruch  at  p.  155  P  We  presnme  Bridgenorth, 
anciently  called  Brycg ;  bnt  it  was  the  business  of  the  Editor  to  look 
into  this  point  and  enlighten  us.  And  were  not  Rolls  Editors  in 
A.D.  1860  supposed  to  know  JDatin  P  (One  would  have  thought,  at  least, 
that  such  an  accomplisbment  would  have  been  an  indispensable  qualiB- 
cation  for  the  editing  of  a  Latin  text  like  Annales  Gambrise.)  In  the 
Latin  verses  twice  printed  at  pp.  246-9  (both  in  the  Welsh  text  and  in 
the  English  translation)  we  find  the  following  colossal  blunders : 
foma  iorfama,  ingeniitum  for  in  gemitum  (or  gemitu  ?),  inimitus  for 
inimicuSf  ipsuis  for  ipsiu^,  glistit  for  gliscit^  testus  for  testis,  and  nestia 
for  neacia.  Now  if  these  mistakes  really  occur  in  the  original  MS., 
Hengwrt  51,  they  should  have  been  corrected,  either  in  critical  notes 
(allowed  even  by  the  Rolls  system),  or  at  least  in  the  copy  given  in 
the  English  translation,  where  on  the  contrary  every  one  of  the  bar- 
barisms finds  itself  slavishly  repeated.  On  p.  245  mention  is  made 
in  the  English  translation  of  "the  histories  of  Ystaa  the  historian" 
and  "  the  odes  of  Feryll  the  bard."  But  who  except  learned  Welshmen 
(few  enough,  in  all  conscience  !)  know  that  Fferyll  in  mediaDval  Welsh 
meant  *  Virgil  '(for  in  the  modern  tongue  the  name  has  been  degraded 
till  it  means  nought  but  *  a  chemist ' !)  P  and  how  many  would  guess 
that  by  Ystas  is  meant  *  Tacitus '  (for  we  presume  it  can  hardly  mean 
Statins )  ? 

There  is  a  grotesque  mistranslation  (due,  we  fear,  to  the  translator's 
insufficient  acquaintance  with  English  idiom)  in  at  least  two  places, 
viz.,  at  p.  283,  where  Robert  de  Bruse  is  said  to  have  been  honourably 
received  by  the  ^*  good  men  of  Brycheiniog,"  but  the  Welsh  original 
has  gwyrda  Brecheinawc  ;  and  at  p.  227,  where  aerva  ar  wyrda  Gwent 
is  translated  *  a  slaughter  of  the  good  people  of  Gwent.*    We  pre- 
snme that  the  perpetrator  of  these  absurdities  would  have  translated 
optimates  *  excellent    people  M     Of   course  gwyrda  (in   older  Welsh 
deon,  older  degion,  plural  of  da,   older  *dag),  meant  the  same  as 
optimates,  and  what  is  referred  to  is  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the 
Gwentian  nobles  spoken  of  by  Giraldus,  Itin,  Camb.,  i.  4.     See  note 
to  the  Rolls  edition  of  his  works,  vi.  49.    We  may  add  that  the 
Index   to   the   Rolls   Brut  is   most   inadequate,  and   omits   many 
place-names  occurring  both  in  the  Welsh  text  and  in  the  English 
translation. 
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THE  CROFTER  SYSTEM  OP  THE  WESTERN 
ISLES  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  CAL- 
LERNISH   STONES   OF   LEWIS. 

By  Alfred  Neobard  Palmer.* 


I.  The  Crofter  System  of  the  Western  Isles  of 

Scotland. 

I  HAVE  to  begin  by  making  an  apology.  The  title  of  the 
Paper  I  am  about  to  read  was  announced  in  the  syllabus  of 
the  session  as  ^^The  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  regarded 
from  a  Welsh  staudpoint,"  and  I  had  intended  to  deal 
therein  with  several  distinct  facts  which  I  had  noticed 
during  two  successive  journeys  to  the  West  of  Scotland. 
But  when  I  came  to  reflect  on  the  first  rough  account  of 
those  facts  which  I  wrote,  I  found  there  were  several 
points  whereon  I  had  touched  concerning  which  further 
investigation  was  desirable ;  while  for  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  other  objects  I  had  noted  (vitrified  forts,  rude  stone 
monuments,  and  the  like),  the  verification  of  some  of  my 
memoranda  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  therefore  felt 
compelled  to  restrict  myself  to  giving  an  account  of  "  The 
Crofter  System  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  as  I 
observed  that  system  during  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  1889. 
Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  supposition  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  correspondence  between  the  crofter 
townships  of  the  Western  Isles  and  the  penirefi  of  Wales, 

^  Bead  before  the  Society  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 1891. 
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and  in  the  furtter  supposition  that  these  pentreji  represent 
the  hamlets  of  the  taeogion  or  serfs  of  the  old  Welsh  social 
system,  a  description  of  these  crofter-townships,  still  exist- 
ing, which  have  been  least  aflTected  by  modem  changes, 
will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  the  student  of  ancient 
Celtic  social  systems,  especially  as  in  my  account  of  these 
townships  and  of  various  other  facts  connected  with  the 
crofter  system  I  only  describe  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes,  or  what  I  was  told  on  the  spot,  and  have  not  been 
influenced  by  what  others  have  written  on  the  subject. 

The  hnts  of  the  crofters  of  Lewis  are  arranged  in  rows 
at  about  equal  distances  apart,  forming  what  is  called 
'^a  crofter-township,'^  or  collection  of  towns  (pronounced 
^^  toons "),  or  houses.  The  huts  stand  along  a  road  or 
way,  and  often  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  another 
row  of  similar  huts.  Each  hut  is  placed  in  a  small  en- 
closure which  contains  the  other  buildings,  if  any,  belong- 
ing to  the  crofter,  his  stacks  of  peat,  of  oats,  and  so  forth. 
From  this  enclosure,  and  having  an  equal  width  with  it, 
stretches  the  croft,  which  is  a  long  strip  of  land,  wherein 
the  crofter  grows  his  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes ;  for  these 
are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  crops  grown.  Often  a  part 
of  the  croft,  having  the  same  width  as  the  other  part,  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Near  at  hand  is  the  turf 
moor,  over  which  the  crofters,  as  well  as  all  the  parishioners, 
have  rights  of  turbary.  And,  finally,  there  is  the  summer- 
pasture  or  hill-pasture,  of  which  more  will  be  said  here- 
after. The  whole  settlement,  or  collection  of  huts  and 
crofts,  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  rude  stone  wall. 

Having  given  the  foregoing  general  notice,  by  way  of 
introduction,  I  will  now  descend  to  particulars. 

And  I  will  begin  with  the  crofter's  hut.  Most  of  tho 
inhabitants  of  Lewis  with  whom  I  conversed  told  me  that 
this  hut  had  no  special  name,  but  was  simply  called  Tigh 
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(*  house  ^),  but  one  person  said  it  had,  in  fact,  a  specific 
name — Tigh  Buhh  Q  Black  House '),  and  as  this  name  is 
not  likely  to  have   been  invented,  the  houses  not  being 
externally  black  at  all,  it  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  though  I  have  the  authority  of  one  man  only  for 
it.    I  saw  a  crofter's  hut  being  built.    Two  parallel  trenches 
for  each  wall  were  dug  in  the  ground,  leaving  a  core  of 
earth  between  them.     In  these  trenches  big  stones  were 
laid,  without  mortar,  for  a  foundation.     The  two  parallel 
walls  were  then  continued  upwards,  the  spaces  between  the 
big  stones  used  being  tilled  up  with  smaller  stones,  leaving 
a  hollow  space  between,  which  was  filled  with  soil  until  a 
height  of  five,  or  at  most  six,  feet  had  been  attained,  and 
the  walls  of  the  building,  with  their  inner  core  of  earth, 
had   been   completed.     These   walls   are   often  three  feet 
thick  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  become  somewhat 
thinner  as  they  get  higher.     Whether  the  iuner  core  of 
earth  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  I  do  not  certainly 
know,  but  I   suppose   it   is.     The  roof  timbers   are  then 
placed   all   round,  with   their   lower   ends  resting  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  walls,  while  their  upper  ends  are  lashed 
to  the  ridge-pole.     As  the  latter  is  shorter  than  the  length 
of  the  building,  and  the  roof-timbers  are  placed  all  round 
the  walls  of  the  latter,  at  its  ends  as  well  as  at  its  sides, 
there  are  no  gables,  the  ends  of  the  roof  being  made  to 
incline  at  the  same  angle  as  the  sides.     The  roof- timbers 
having  been  fixed,  rude  cross-pieces  are  placed  upon  them, 
and  the  whole  roof  is,  not  thatched,  but  simply  covered, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  which  is  removed  once  a  year, 
and  used  as    manure.      This  covering  of    straw   is  held 
together  on  the  roof  by  knotted  ropes,  the  ends  of  which 
are  weighted  with  stones.     As  the  roof- timbers  start  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  walls,  the  greater  part  of  the  top  of 
the  latter  is  exposed.     On  this  flat  top  sods  are  placed  and 
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a  kind  of  shelf  formed,  on  which  the  chickens  feed,  and 
whereon  the  horse,  standing  on  the  ground  below,  essays 
to  graze.  No  poles  support  the  roof  inside  the  house,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

In  some  cases  the  crofter's  dwelling-house  is  distinct 
from  the  byre :  in  other  cases  the  dwelling-house  and  the 
byre  form  a  single  building.  When  the  dwelling-house 
and  the  byre  are  under  one  roof,  there  are  sometimes 
separate  entrances  for  the  cattle  and  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  and  sometimes  there  is  but  one  entrance.  The 
building  with  only  one  door  for  the  cattle  and  the  family 
we  may  regard  as  the  older  type  of  crofter's  hut.  As 
representing  this  older  type  also  we  may  mention  those 
huts  which  have  no  chimneys,  and  in  which  the  peat-reek 
finds  its  way  through  a  hole  left  for  this  purpose  in  the 
roof,  through  various  accidental  crevices,  and  through  the 
open  door.  When  there  is  no  chimney,  the  hearth  is  some- 
times, though  not  generally,  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  away  from  the  walls.  This  again  we  may  suppose  to 
be  a  more  ancient  arrangement  than  that  according  to 
which  the  fire  is  built  up  against  one  of  the  end  walls. 
The  dwelling-house  is  generally  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, called  in  English  ^*  the  but  '^  and  ^^  the  ben,^'  that 
is,  the  outer  and  the  inner  room. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  croft  which  pertains  to  the 
crofter's  hut,  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  This  is  often 
called  by  the  English  word  Lot  (pronounced  ''  Lote ''),  but 
oftener  by  the  Gaelic  word  Cruit,^  which  I  fancy  to  be 
merely  a  variation  of  the  English  croft.  I  was  told  the 
true  Gaelic  name  for  the  croft,  a  name  seldom  used,  but  I 
could  not  venture  to  reproduce  it,  as  few  of  the  Gaels  with 

^  Also  spelt  croit,  whence  croitear  '  a  crofter,'  we  are  informed  by 
a  Gaelic  scholar  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  other  information 
given  in  the  footnotes  to  this  article. — Ed. 
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whom  I  conversed  could  spell  or  write  the  language  which 
they  spoke. 

The  crofts,  putting  on  one  side  the  question  of  their  sub- 
division, are  of  equal  area  in  the  same  township,  but  vary  a 
great  deal  in  different  towuships.  Nor  is  there  any  con- 
stant relationship  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
crofts.  The  latter  are  divided  one  from  another  by  low 
banks  or  by  ditches.  The  crops  are  grown  on  what  are 
called  "  lazy-beds  ^*  (as  in  Ireland,  and,  I  believe,  in  North- 
umberland), 'Mazy-beds^'  being  narrow  butts  upon  which 
the  soil  from  the  hollow  reans  which  separate  the  butts  is 
annually  heaped.  As  this  soil  receives  the  drainage  from 
the  "  lazy-beds,'^  it  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  manure.  There 
is,  as  a  rule,  no  rotation  of  crops  in  the  crofts,  and  the  soil 
is  forced  by  the  application  of  compost.  The  crofts  vary 
in  area  in  different  townships  from  two  acres,  or  under,  to 
about  six  acres. 

The  women  do  nearly  all  the  agricultural  work,  and  if 
they  do  not  dig  the  turf  (as  to  which  I  can  say  nothing, 
most  of  the  men  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Lewis  being 
away  at  the  fisheries  on  the  eastern  coast),  they  certainly 
carry  it  from  the  moor  to  their  houses.  The  women  tramp- 
ing in  single  file,  bending  patiently  under  their  loads,  form 
indeed  one  of  the  characteristic  sights  of  Lewis.  They 
work,  in  fact,  in  every  way  inordinately  hard.  When  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  they  knit  stockings,  or  other 
articles  of  dress,  which  they  sell  at  Stornoway,  where  there 
is  a  fair  demand  for  them.  When  working,  they  wear  short 
skirts,  and  dispense  altogether  with  boots,  and  generally 
with  stockings  also,  though  they  sometimes  wear  stockings 
that  have  no  feet}     I  did  not  see  a  single  shop  in  any  of 

'  Called  in  Welsh  hacsau.  In  Llanbrynmair  and  thereaboats  bine 
bells  {Scilla  nutans)  are  called  hacse*r  gdg, — Ed. 
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the  crofter  villages,  though  I  read  of  one  in  a  crofter  town- 
ship which  I  did  not  visit.  Speaking  generally,  whether 
the  women  want  to  buy  or  sell,  they  must  go  to  Stornoway, 
and  when  they  do  this,  they  don  their  best  garments,  and 
very  comely  they  then  look.  A  short  blue  skirt,  a  coloured 
bed-gown  or  bodice,  and  a  cap  of  pure  white — such  is  their 
attire,  while  their  legs  and  feet,  if  not  bare,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  are  encased  in  home-made  stockings  and  yellow 
shoes.  When  their  creels  are  empty,  they  knit  as  they 
walk  along  the  roads.  Until  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Matheson,  who  built  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
the  women  ground  their  own  corn  by  hand. 

The  hill  or  summer  pastures  remain  now  to  be  dealt  with. 
About  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  the  women 
drive  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  hills,  taking  their  creels, 
and  often  their  churns  also,  with  them.  Here,  1  was  told, 
they  remain,  on  and  oflf,  for  about  six  weeks.  Here  tho 
sheep  are  shorn.  Here  the  women  make  butter,  and  take 
it  down  to  Stornoway  to  sell,  or,  if  the  summer  pastures 
are  not  too  far  from  their  homes,  take  down  the  milk 
thither  two  or  three  times  in  a  week,  and  make  butter 
there.  While  at  the  hill  pastures  they  live  in  a  hut  called 
in  Gaelic  an  airidh,  and  in  English  a  "  summer  shieling." 
It  corresponds,  of  course,  to  the  hafod  of  Wales,  which  was 
the  hut  used  when  the  Welsh  herdsman  formerly  in  sum- 
mer drove  his  cattle  to  the  hills.  This  custom  exists  also 
in  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  elsewhere. 
I  crossed  some  of  the  hill  pastures  in  Lewis,  and  visited  a 
summer  shieling,  where  I  was  hospitably  received.  The 
walls  of  the  shieling  are  wholly  built  of  turf;  a  rude  frame- 
work of  wood  covered  with  turf  rests  upon  these  walls,  and 
forms  the  roof.  The  doorway  of  the  shieling  is  so  low  that 
one  has  to  crouch  in  order  to  enter  it. 

I  learned  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  proprietor 
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of  Lewis,  no  crofter  should  keep  on  the  hill  pastures  more 
than  one  cow  and  six  sheep  for  every  pound  sterling  of  rent 
paid,  but  that  the  crofters  now  persistently  disregard  this 
regulation,  and  keep  thereon  what  stock  they  please. 

There  is  also,  I  was  informed,  *^  a  wintering/' or  winter 
pasturage,  a  sort  of  links,  or  grassy  sand-hills,  the  Gaelic 
name  of  which  I  cannot  give.  In  some  townships  this  pas- 
turage is  open  only  to  one  cow  for  every  croft;  and  if  a 
crofter  grazes  thereon  more  than  one  cow  he  has  to  pay 
2s.  6d  a  head  for  the  extra  beasts  he  puts  on  the  pasture  into 
ageneral  fund,  which  is  afterwards  divided  among  those  who 
have  rights  over  the  winter  pasturage.  This  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  the  crofters  themselves,  and  leads  to 
endless  dissensions  among  them. 

When  a  large  district  is  cultivated  or  dealt  with  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  it  presents  a  curious  spectacle  to 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a  country  in 
which  no  such  conditions  exist.  The  long  lines  of  strango- 
looking  huts ;  the  many  and  variegated  strips  of  cultivated 
land ;  the  black  turf-moor,  with  its  stacks  of  turves ;  the 
bare,  treeless  hills — together  make  up  a  picture  which, 
though  interesting  rather  than  beautiful,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  one  who  has  noted  its  main  points. 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  to  Lewis.  In  con- 
nection with  the  crofter  townships  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portree  (in  the  Isle  of  Skye),  several  of  which  I  visited,  two 
points  were  noticed.  First,  the  rows  of  huts  were  often 
down  by  the  sea-shore,  the  crofts  then  stretching  upwards 
from  them  to  the  main  road,  and  being  divided  from  each 
other  by  broad  paths  leading  down  to  the  huts.  Secondly, 
the  huts  were  in  many  cases  not  arranged  in  rows  at  all, 
but  scattered  promiscuously  about ;  and  the  crofts  also  varied 
a  great  deal  in  area  and  shape,  and  were  pieces  of  land 
which  the  crofters  or  their  wives  had  industriously  cleared 
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of  stones,  leaving,  however,  often  great  masses  of  rock 
projecting  from  the  ground,  presenting  thus  a  state  of 
things  very  similar  to  that  which  I  have  understood  exists 
in  Ireland — especially  in  Kerry.  1  should  add  that  there 
were  crofts  which  were  unequal  in  area,  while  the  huts  to 
which  they  pertained  were  ari*anged  all  together  in  a  row, 
representing  thus  a  class  of  holdings  intermediate  between 
the  two  classes  first  named. 

I  saw  from  the  steamer  several  crofter  townships  along 
the  sea-coast  of  the  mainland  in  Boss-shire.  Here  a  state 
of  things  was  noticed  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Skye. 
But  I  observed  that  in  two  or  three  instances,  when  the 
houses  were  arranged  in  a  row  with  crofts  of  equal  size  and 
shape,  these  latter  were  separated  from  one  another  by  lanes 
flanked  by  stone  walls. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  part  played  by  the  Norsemen  in 
Western  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  Isles ;  but  I  imagine 
them  to  have  been  merely  a  military  aristocracy,  ultimately 
absorbed  or  assimilated  by  the  mass  of  the  population, 
and  that  the  crofter  townships  in  particular  represent 
the  habitations  of  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  whom  the 
Norsemen  found  in  possession,  whom  they  left  practically 
undisturbed,  and  whose  customs  they  on  the  whole 
respected. 

II.  The  Calleenish  Stones  of  Lewis. 

I  should  have  preferred,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  paper,  to  have  said  nothing  of  The  Caller- 
niish  Stones  in  Lewis  until  I  should  have  been  able  to  make 
a  second  visit  to  them.  But  as  the  probabilities  of  such  a 
visit  seem  very  remote,  I  will  give  here  the  best  account  I 
can  of  this  wonderful  collection  of  meini  hirion.  The  Cal- 
lernish  Stones  are  situated  immediately  adjoining  the 
crofter  township  of  Oallernish,  in  the  parish  of  Uig,  about 

VOL.   XI.  o 
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two  miles  from  the  well-known  inn  called  "  Oarra  na 
hine/**  and  sixteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Stomoway. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  described,  except 
very  imperfectly,  in  any  book  that  is  easily  accessible, 
Fergasson's  Rude  Stone  Monuments — a  very  unsatisfactory 
book,  by  the  way — contains  merely  a  passing  allusion  to 
them.* 

If  you  inquire  of  such  people  in  the  island  as  are  supposed 
to  be  learned  in  local  antiquities,  you  will  be  informed  that 
the  stones,  as  a  whole,  are  Druidical,  and  that  on  the  top  of 
the  cromlech,  beneath  the  cairn  within  the  circle,  human 
sacrifices  were  once  offered.  Indeed  the  drain  was  pointed 
out  to  me  which  was  provided  for  carrying  oflE  the  blood  of 
the  victims  !  The  Gaelic  name  of  the  stones  was  stated  to 
be  a  perpetual  witness  of  their  former  purpose.  This  name 
was  Torsachen,  or  rather  Tuirsachen,  which  is  said  to  mean 
*^  Houses  of  Mourning.^'  •  But  a  crofter  told  me  that  this 
is  really  the  name,  not  of  the  stones,  but  of  a  hill  a  little 
to  the  south  of  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  apart  from  the  cruciform  character  of 

*  Supposed  to  stand  for  Gearradh  na  h-airnhne,  *  the  cutting  of  the 
river/  i.e.,  the  ravine  through  which  the  river  has  forced  its  way, 
from  gearradh  '  cutting  or  to  cut/  and  aimhne,  gen.  sing,  of  amhainn 
(Welsh  a/on).    There  is  also  a  Gaelic  word  garradh  *  a  dyke  or  rude 

wall.' — Ed. 

*  Misled  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  index  to  Mr.  Fergusson's 

book,  I  had  quite  forgotten,  until  the  above  sentence  was  in  type, 
that  there  was  in  that  book  not  only  the  "passing  allusion*' 
on  p.  52,  but  also  an  actual  description,  at  pp.  259-60,  of  the 
Callernish  Stones,  illustrated  by  a  small-scale  plan  of  them 
taken  from  Sir  Henry  James'  work.  But  the  description  inqacstion 
is  very  much  wanting  in  detail. — A.N.P, 

*  The  Gaelic  iuirscach  means  '  sail,  mournful  /  its  plural  would 
be  tuirseachan,  Na  tuirseachan  would  mcanHho  mourners/  i.e.,  the 
relatives  and  friends  who  mourn  for  a  deceased  person,  and  would 
therefore    seem    to    be  a  hame  originally  applied  to  the  stones. 

Houses  of  mourning '  would  be  tighean  brdin, — Ed. 
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the  group  and  the  question  as  to  its  builders,  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  the  Callernish  Stones  to  those  who 
have  seen  and  studied  similar  monuments.  We  have  here 
a  cairn,  covering  a  two-chambered  cromlech,  with  the  en- 
trance (the  "  drain  *^  before  mentioned)  pointing  as  usual 
to  the  east,  and  a  tall  maen  hir,  or  monolith,  which  we  may 
for  distinction  call  "  the  stylus,"  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  cairn,  all  enclosed  within  a  circle  of  tall  monoliths,  from 
which  circle  radiate  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass  four 
rows  of  standing  stones,  of  which  one  row  (that  to  the 
north)  is  double,  and  forms  a  broad  avenue,  and  the  other 
rows  are  single. 

There  are,  however,  certain  peculiar  points  of.  interest 
about  the  Callernish  Stones  which  it  is  important  to 
notice. 

First  of  all,  the  cromlech  within  the  circle  was  covered 
with  stones,  a  fact  which  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  the  late  Rev.  B.  L.  Barnwell,  who  always  stoutly  con- 
tended that  cromlechs  were  never  intended  to  be  exposed 
— an  opinion  with  which  I  am  disposed  to  agree.  I  talked 
with  a  crofter  who  witnessed  the  removal  pf  the  stones 
composing  the  cairn  with  which  this  particular  cromlech 
was  covered.  A  great  part  of  the  cairn,  indeed,  still 
remains. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  the  tall  maen  Mr,  the 
stylus,  the  tallest  of  the  group,  occupies  approximately  the 
centre  of  the  stone  circle,  and  forms  a  kind  of  western 
headstone  to  the  cairn  which  stands  between  it  and  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  circle. 

The  cromlech  also  is  peculiar  in  many  ways.  The  larger 
chamber  within  the  cairn  has  at  each  comer  a  low  upright 
stone,  these  four  stones  supporting  the  capstone  (now  dis- 
placed), and  forming  the  cromlech.  But  these  four  stones 
stand  at  the  corners  merely,  and  are^  besides,  so  narrow  as 

o  2 
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to  leave  the  sides  of  the  cromlech  quite  open.  The  whole 
has,  therefore,  been  huilt  in,  enclosed  so  as  to  form  a  chamber, 
constructed  of  flat  stones  regularly  laid  with  an  even  face 
inwards,  which  chamber  is  oblong,  opening  westwards  into 
a  smaller  chamber  (which  I  forgot  to  measure),  and  east- 
wards into  the  passage  which,  when  open,  led  from  the  outer 
air  into  the  cromlech.  The  whole  has,  in  plan,  roughly  the 
appearance  of  the  following  sketcfi. 


W 


1 i" 


I  measured  the  chamber,  but  being  ill  at  the  time  and 
unspeakably  exhausted,  found  on  my  return  home  the 
dimensions  given  in  my  pocket-book  hopelessly  confused. 
I  therefore  give  only  those  measurements  of  which  I  am 
certain.  The  western  chamber  is  very  small  and  built  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eastern,  except  that  it  encloses  no 
standing  stones  as  supports  for  the  capstone. 

The  circle  is  composed  of  thirteen  monoliths,  from  nine  to 
ten  feet  high.  They  are  at  widely  difierent  intervals  apart. 
Nor  is  the  circle  accurately  circular.  The  internal  diameter, 
cast  and  west,  is  34  feet  7  inches,  and  the  internal  diameter, 
north  and  south,  39  feet  2  inches;  the  external  diameter, 
east  and  west,  37  feet  3  inches,  so  that  the  calculated  external 
diameter,  north  and  south,  would  be  41  feet  10  inches.  I 
must  explain  that  the  diameter,  cast  and  west,  was  measured 
from  the  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  west  side  of  the  circle  along 
the  southern  edge  of  the  stylus,  to  the  edge  of  a  stone  on  the 
east  side  of  the  circle,  all  three  stones  being  in  line,  not 
merely  with  each  other,  bat  very  nearly  with  the  eastern 
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and  western  limits  of  the  cross  also  ;  while  the  diameter, 
north  and  south,  was  measured  from  a  stone  on  the  north 
side  of  the  circle,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  stylus  to  an 
imaginary  point  in  a  wide  gap  on  the  south  side  of  the 
circle,  where,  it  was  supposed,  a  stone  would  have  stood,  if 
a  stone  had  ever  been  there  placed  to  complete  the  circle. 
This  diameter  pointed  in  a  direct  line  to  the  southernmost 
stone  of  the  southern  arm,  and  the  distance  between  this 
stone  and  the  imaginary  point  just  mentioned  (giving  the 
length  of  the  southern  arm)  was  measured,  but  this 
measurement  I  afterwards  most  unfortunately  lost.  It 
can,  however,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  be  approximately 
recovered. 

At  the  point  at  which  the  two  diameters  of  the  circle 
crossed  each  other,  I  made  a  mark  in  the  turf.  From  this 
point  (nearly  the  true  centre,  and  somewhat  south  of  the 
stylus)  to  the  southernmost  stone  of  the  south  arm  of  the 
cross  is  105  feet  10  inches.  From  this  same  point  to  the 
middle  of  a  line  connecting  the  two  northernmost  stones  of 
the  northern  double  arm,  or  avenue,  is  296  feet  8  inches. 
The  total  length,  across  the  circle  of  the  longer  limb  of 
the  cross,  is  therefore  402  feet  6  inches.  Subtracting  from 
105  feet  10  inches  half  the  diameter  north  and  south  of  the 
circle  (20  feet  11  inches),  we  get  84  feet  11  inches  as  ap- 
proximately the  length  of  the  southern  arm  (measuring  from 
the  outside  of  the  circle),  and  275  feet  9  inches  as,  in  like 
manner,  the  length  of  the  northern  arm,  or  avenue.  The 
northernmost  stones  of  the  latter  abut  upon  a  crofter's 
garden,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  avenue  was 
not,  aforetime,  longer  than  it  now  is. 

There  is  a  maen  hir  outside  the  circle  ranging  with 
the  first  stone  westward  of  the  western  arm  of  the 
cross,  which  looks  like  the  beginning  of  a  second  circle 
outside  the  first — an  important  observation,  if  we  hold,  as 
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I  am   inclined  to  do,  tliat  groups  of  this  kind  were  formed 
gradually. 

The  eastern  and  western  arms  of  the  cross  consist  each  of 
four  monoliths,  and  the  measurements  relating  to  them  are 

as  follow : — 

ft.   in. 

Length  of  western  arm  to  inner  edge  of  circle 43    8 

„      across  circle  (internal  diameter  east  and  west)       34    7 

„      of  eastern  arm  to  inner  edge  of  circle 48    4 


„      of  transverse  limb  of  cross  ..         126    7 


As  to  the  avenue,  or  northern  arm,  which  consists  of  two 
parallel  rows  of  standing  stones,  there  are  in  the  western 
row  ten,  and  in  the  eastern  row  nine  stones,  the  interval 
between  two  stones  being  in  no  single  case  the  same. 

I  have  unaccountably  left  unrecorded  the  number  of  stones 
in  the  southern  arm,  but,  according  to  my  recollection, 
there  were  six  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  small  one  apart  from 
the  rest,  which  might  be  the  first  of  a  second  row  designed 
to  form,  with  the  row  already  existing,  an  avenue  similar  to 
that  which  forms  the  northern  arm.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  six  stones  of  this  arm  (if  six  there  be)  do 
not  run  truly  north  and  south,  but  trend  gradually  west- 
ward, so  as  to  mar  in  some  measure  the  cruciform  appearance 
of  the  group.  The  stones  of  this  arm  are  five  or  six  feet 
high. 

Indeed,  the  membors  of  the  group  are  disposed  very  much 
at  haphazard,  and  the  stones  as  a  whole  are  so  invgularly 
arranged,  then*  being  neiiher  a  true  circle  nor  a  true  cross, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  definite  measures 
of  length  an?  involved  in  it.  Nor  am  I  convinced  by  the 
quasi-cruciform  arrangement  of  the  Callernish  Stones  that 
they  were  set  up  in  Christian  times,  or  have  any  Christian 
significance. 
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As  the  measurements  above  given  were  made  with  a  cord, 
which  was  liable  to  stretch,  and  as  I  lacked  assistance,  some 
of  the  longer  lengths  may  be  somewhat  out  of  the  true,  but 
the  shorter  measurements  may  be  absolutely  trusted. 

Until  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  James  Matheson,  the 
Callernish  Stones  were  so  hidden  with  the  turf- moss  which 
had  grown  up  around  them  that  some  of  them  were  wholly 
covered,  and  of  others  only  the  tops  appeared.  Sir  James 
had  the  moss  cleared  away  to  what  seemed  to  be  the 
original  level  of  the  ground.  But  the  marks  of  the  moss 
level,  before  this  unearthing  was  effected,  are  still  evident 
on  the  stones.  I  found  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  stones 
that  the  moss  had  grown  up  about  it  to  the  height  of 
51  inches. 

On  returning  from  the  Callernish  Stones  to  the  Garra 
na  hine  Inn,  I  noticed  on  a  slight  elevation,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  a  double  circle  of  monoliths,  there  being 
four  in  the  inner  circle,  and  ten  (of  which  two  were  pros- 
trate) in  the  outer  circle. 

Alfred  Neobabd  Palmer. 
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HENRY  VAUaHAN  OF  SOETHROa, 

1622-1695  : 

SOME  NOTES  ON  HIS  LIFE  AND   CHARACTERISTICS 
AS  A  POET  OF  WELSH  DESCENT.^ 

By  F.  T.  Palgbave, 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


When  I  was  honoured  with  the  request  to  deliver  an 
address  before  this  Society,  my  first  thought  naturally  was 
of  my  small  individual  qualifications  to  speak  upon  those 
peculiarly  national  subjects  which  are  the  proper  field  for 
study  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  body  which  has  so 
long  and  honourably  claimed  to  represent  Welsh  literature. 
The  strong  interest  which,  both  on  general  and  personal 
grounds,  I  feel  in  your  beautiful  country,  in  its  rich  and 
flexible  language,  in  its  many  centuries  of  poetry,  uniting 
the  age  of  Taliesin  to  the  age  of  Tennyson,  is,  unhappily  for 
me,  supported  by  a  very  poor  and  superficial  knowledge  of 
that  literature,  equally  attractive  and  perplexing ;  which 
also,  in  the  present  day,  if  not  possessing  as  many  native 
scholars  or  readers  as  it  deserves,  yet  can  boast  of  names, 
amongst  others,  so  justly  honoured  as  Canon  Silvan  Evans, 
or  Professor  Rhys  and  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  of  Oxford ; 
to  whom  I  may  add  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  whose  widely  diffused 
poetry  so  worthily  carries  on  the  tradition  of  that  work 

^  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Cymmrodonon  Society  on 
Wednesday,  May  27,  1891,  and  again  at  Oxford  on  May  29,  in  pr«- 
sence  of  some  members  of  Yaughan's  old  college,  Colcg  yr  /e«u. 
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which, in  the  last  century,  rendered  his  ancestors  of  the  House 
of  Penbiyn  the  central  source  of  light  and  guidance  to  the 
highest  culture  of  the  Principality. 

Men  of  this  class,  perhaps,  do  not  leave  much  room  for 
the  tentative  efforts  of  the  Saeson,  whose  place  is  rather  to 
listen  and  to  learn  ;  and  I  must  request  from  such,  and 
indeed  from  all  my  hearers,  some  forbearance  whilst  I 
attempt  a  brief  criticism  upon  Vaughan,  as  the  most 
remarkable  among  several  poets* who,  though  of  Welsh 
descent,  and,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  gifted  with 
characteristically  Welsh  genius,  wrote  in  English  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  short  outline  of  his  life  I  shall 
presently  oflFer.  The  other  two  to  whom  I  have  alluded  are 
John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (1573-1631),  and  George 
Herbert  (1593-1633).  Donne's  family  was  Welsh ;  housed 
the  game  crest  as  Sir  Edward  Dwnn,  whose  father.  Sir  John, 
was  executed  after  the  battle  of  Danesmore  (or  Edgecott 
Field)  in  1469.'  When,  however,  the  poet^s  immediate 
branch  of  the  Dwnn's  settled  in  England  seems  to  be  un- 
known. His  father  was  a  London  merchant ;  his  mother  of 
English  descent. — George  Herbert  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Castle,  of  the  noble  Pembroke  family ;  whilst  his 
mother,  Magdalen  Newport,  was  descended  in  the  female 
line  from  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  and 
Gwenllian,  daughter  to  GrufFudd  ap  Oynan,  Prince  of 
Gwynedd. 

Donne's  religious  poetry,  striking  as  it  is,  yet  forms  much 
the  smallest  portion  of  his  whole  work.  But  it  is  surely 
very  remarkable,  although  indeed  quite  insuflSciently  recog- 

'  The  list  of  the  W^lsh  and  other  notahles  slain  "  apud  Heggecote 
feld  prope  Banbery,"  given  by  William  of  Worcester  in  his  Itinerary, 
pp.  121-2,  includes  "  Henr.  Don  de  Kedwelly,  fuit  in  Francia,  filius 
Ewen  Don,"  and  **  HeDricns  Don  de  Pyrton."  The  first  of  these  two 
was  (ih,f  p.  118)  one  of  the  three  Bons  of  Sir  Gryffith  Don,  and  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Eoger  Vaughan.    Cf.  note  4  on  p.  194,  »»/ra.-- Ed. 
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nized,  whether  in  Wales  or  in  England,  that  Herbert  and 
Vaughan,  unquestionably  the  greatest,  the  most  impressive 
religious  poets  of  that  age  (puttiog  aside  Milton,  who  has  a 
unique  place  in  our  literature),  should  thus  both  be,  so  far 
as  we  know,  of  pure  Welsh  descent.  Without  accepting 
those  crude  and  extravagant  views  upon  the  influence  of 
descent — npon  heredity — which  are  current  in  cei'tain 
scientific  sections  at  the  moment,  we  have  certainly  good 
reason  to  expect  that  some  qualities  characteristic  of  their 
race  will  be  found  in  these  three  writers.  What  may  we 
select  as  these  Celtic  qualities  ?  Here  I  obviously  enter 
upon  doubtful  or  debateable  ground,  and  must  beg  a  lenient 
judgment  from  my  hearers.  National  characteristics  are 
always  diSicult  to  define,  even  to  those  familiar  with  any 
race  and  its  literature.  How  much  more  so  when  such 
familiarity  is  wanting ! 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  allowed  me  here  to  assume 
as  a  fair  groundwork  for  discussion  certain  definitions  of 
the  Cymric  genius  set  forth  by  that  gifted  poet  and  critic^ 
the  late  Matthew  Arnold.  In  his  lectures  on  the  study  of 
Celtic  literature  (nor  in  these  only)  we  doubtless  find  errors, 
fanciful  thoughts,  and  rash  theoretical  conclusions  on 
matters  beyond  his  grasp.  Yet  I  think  it  was  with  the  true 
insight  of  one  who  was  before  all  things  a  poet  that  he 
fixed  upon  sentiment  as  the  best  single  term  to  mark  the 
Celtic  nature.  *^  An  organization  quick  to  feel  impressions, 
and  feeling  them  very  strongly ;  a  lively  personality,  there- 
fore keenly  sensitive  to  joy  and  to  sorrow.^' '  Comparing 
the  Celt  with  the  Greek  of  old,  that  same  invaluable 
sensibility,  *'  the  power  of  quick  and  strong  perception  and 
emotion,  which  is  one  of  the  very  prime  constituents  of 
genius,  perhaps  its  most  positive  constituent,*'  we  find 
belonged  also  to  the  Greeks ;  but  with  them  it  was  accom- 

»  "  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,"  p.  100  (1867). 
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panied  by  the  strongest,  the  raost  pervading,  sense  of  form 
and  measure  in  poetry  and  the  other  fine  arts.  Hence 
beyond  any  other  race  of  men  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  great 
constructive  works  of  poetry;  whilst  the  Celtic  genius  it 
will,  I  think,  be  allowed  has  shone  rather  in  briefer  lyrical 
utterances.  But  this  latter  point  I  would  not  press ;  the 
very  different  historical  careers  of  Greece  and  of  Wales, 
unnoticed  by  Arnold,  have  to  be  taken  everywhere  into 
account  if  such  a  comparison  of  the  results  in  art  reached 
by  the  two  nations  is  to  be  made.  Here  it  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  point  out  that  by  this  great  element  of  poetical 
success,  this  predominant  emotion,  Donne,  Herbert,  and 
Vaughan  are  all  distinguished.  Their  writing  has  a  passion, 
a  full  tide  of  sentiment,  which  contrasts  most  curiously  with 
the  general  tone  of  purely  English  literature  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Intellect,  reasoned  rendering  of 
human  nature,  rather  than  emotion,  is  indeed  the  quality 
which  throughout  English  poetry,  from  and  before  Chaucer 
onward,  is  apt  to  hold  the  place  we  have  assigned  to  senti- 
ment in  Celtic ;  whence  a  predominant  fault  in  English 
writers  is  a  too  frequent  readiness  to  become  simply 
didactic,  to  sacrifice  poetical  art  tp  practical  purpose.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  this  intellectual  English  bias,  it  is 
well  known,  was  cultivated  to  excess;  even  Milton  is  not 
free  from  it ;  and  from  reasons  into  which  I  cannot  now 
enter  it  took  the  form  of  subtle  ingenuity  in  words,  and  in 
thoughts  even  more  than  in  words ;  what  are  called  conceits 
or  fancies  became  so  engrossing  as  to  have  practically  ruined 
the  work  of  many  men  of  true  genius;  Cowley  perhaps 
being  the  most  distinguished  example.  Now  the  poetry  of 
Donne  and  of  Herbert  is  itself  thoroughly  pervaded  by  these 
forced,  over-ingenious  turns  of  thought  and  language.  I 
have  not  time  here  to  offer  examples  from  these  writers ; 
what  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  their  fancies,  unlike  the 
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mere  intellectual  conceits  of  their  English  contemporaries, 
are  throughout  inspired  by  depth  of  sentiment.  Hence  it 
is  that  Herbert's  little  book,  overwrought  with  quirk  and 
fancy  as  it  is,  has  remained  amongst  the  most  popular  in  the 
language — a  fate  how  rarely  reached  by  any  book  more 
than  a  century  old !  And  this  vital  quality,  this  strength 
of  humanity  and  human  feeliug,  this  voice  of  the  heart,  I 
thiuk  we  are  justified  in  claiming  without  hesitation  as  the 
strong  working  of  the  Welsh  blood  within  them.  Despite 
their  language,  they  are  amongst  the  glories  of  Cymric 
poetry. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  the  poet  in  whom  not  only 
sensibility  but  other  equally  remarkable  national  qualities 
are  conspicuous. 

Sir  Roger  Vaughan,  of  that  great  and  ancient  family 
which  claimed  descent  from  Caradoc  Freichfras — the  an- 
cestor of  our  Henry, — who  served  in  the  Welsh  forces  under 
Lord  Pembroke,  and  was  slain  in  the  fight  of  Danesmore  * 
in  1469,  settled  at  Tretower  in  the  county  of  Brecon.' 
Thence  the  poet's  grandfather  moved  to  Scethrog,'  near  the 
Usk  ;  where,  eighth  in  descent  from  Sir  Roger,  Henry  and 
his  twin  brother  Thomas  were  born  in  the  house  of  Lower 
Newton    in  1621    or  1622.     Both  were   educated  by  the 

*  Danesmore  or  Daneamoor  (also  locally  known  as  Dunsmore)  is  a 
small  plain  in  the  parish  of  Edgcott,  co.  Northampton,  S.  of  the 
village  of  Edgcott,  and  fonr  or  live  miles  N.E.  of  Banbury  (see 
Baker's  Northamptoii'shiroy  i.  t)00-l).  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  (see  his 
Works,  pp.  IG-iy)  wrute  an  elegy  on  Thomas  ap  KhoHser  (or  Roger), 
Lord  of  Hergeat  (brother  of  the  above  Sir  R.  Vaughan),  who  took 
part  in  this  battle,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at 
Banbury.  Sir  Roger  Vaughan's  name  is  not  in  the  list  mentioned 
in  note  2  on  p.  191  abovo,  which  see. — Ed. 

^  In  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel  (or  St.  Michael's)  Gwm  Dn,  of 
which  St.  John's,  Tretower  (in  Welsh,  Tretwr)  was  a  cbapelry. — Ed. 

•  Scethrog  and  Newton  are  both  in  the  parisli  of  Llansantffraid. 
An  unfounded  guess  of  comparatively  modern  antiquaries  oonnects 
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Rev.  Matthew  Herbert,  of  the  Pembroke  family,  at  Llaa- 
gattoc  juxta  Crickhowel/  who,  says  H.  Vaughan,  was  more 
than  a  father  to  him.     In  1638   the  brothers  entered  Jesus 
College,   Oxford  ;    a  set  of    English  verses  in  honour  of 
Charles  I.,  printed  in  1641,  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  poet's 
University  career.     About  this  time  Henry  seems  to  have 
been  more  or  less  in  London.     He  speaks  of  the  men  of 
letters  with  whom  he  was  in  company  at  the  famous  Globe 
Tavern  ;    and,  like    other   seventeenth  century  poets,  his 
warmest  praise  is  for  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  whilst  Shakes- 
peare is  not  named.     In  his  town  life  Vaughan  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  some  excesses,  of  which  he  soon  bitterly 
repented.     In  1645  he  may  have  been  present,  though  not 
actually   under  arms,  at  the   defeat    of    Royalist  cavalry 
on  Rowton  Heath  near  Chester.     He  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  though  when  and  where  is  unknown, 
and   then  began  practice  in  Brecon  town,  retiring  to  his 
native  village  Scethrog  in  1647.     And  as  a  doctor  he  there 
seems  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,    marrying   and 
leaving  children  :    from  one  of  whom  his  learned  editor, 
Doctor   Grosart,  plausibly  deduces   Doctor  Vaughan,  the 
present   Dean  of  Llandaff.     He  died,  aged  73,  in   1695, 
and  is  buried,  close  by  his  house,  in  Llansantffraid  church- 
yard;   where   his   Latin   epitaph,    obviously    written    by 

Scethrog  with  Brochwel  Ysgythrog^  Prince  of  Powys  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  victims  of  a  further  hallucination  have  seen  the  tomb  of 
this  prince  in  the  inscribed  stone  at  Llandyfaelog  Fach,  not  far  off, 
the  name  on  which  is  not,  however,  Brocmail,  bnt  Briamail  Flou 
(i.e.,  Briafael  Flavus,  as  Professor  Ehys  points  out  to  us).  For  these 
legends  see  Westwood's  Lapidarium  Wallice,  68-9 ;  Lewis'  Topo' 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Wales,  under  "  Llandevailog-v&ch,**  **  Llan- 
santfraid  '*  (No.  1) ;  Jones*  Breconshire,  ii.  174,  637. — Ed. 

7  Which  benefice  he  held  1621-1661.  "He  was  also  rector  of 
CefnUys,  in  Eadnorshire,  and  prebendary  of  Llanelwedd  [close  to 
Builth]  in  Christ's  College,  in  Brecon  "  (Jones*  Brecohshire,  ii.  494), 
—Ed. 
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himself,  asks  the  mercy  of  God  upon  an  unprofitable  servant 
and  a  sinner.^ 

It  is  very  singular  that  although  Vaughan,  as  a  country 
doctor,  must  have  spoken  far  more  Welsh  than  English,  yet 
only  one  four-lined  scrap  of  Welsh  poetry,  written  by  him, 
has  come  down  to  us.  This  is  an  Englyn  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  prefixed  to  a  book  by  Dr.  Thomas  Powell  of 
Cantref,  published  1657.'  The  Englyn  is  a  foUr-line  stanza, 
of  a  very  elaborate  structure,  condensed  and  somewhat 
epigrammatic  in  character.  Professor  Rhys,  to  whom  I 
referred  Vaughan's  attempt,  points  out  that  it  slightly 
differs  from  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  a  proof  that  the  poet,  although  preferring 
to  write  in  the  language  of  the  majority,  was  yet  master 
of  his  mother-tongue.  As  such,  I  may  be  here  allowed  to 
quote  it : — 

Y  Pader,  pan  trier,  Daw-tri  a'i  dododd 

0*i  dadol  ddaioni 
Yn  faen-gwaddan  i  bob  gweddi, 
Ac  athrawiaeth  a  wnaeth  i  ni. 

"The  Lord^s  Prayer,  when  looked  into,  (we  see)  the  Trinity 
of  His  fatherly  goodness  has  given  it  as  a  foundation-stone 
of  all  prayer,  and  has  made  it  for  our  instruction  in  doc- 
trine.'^ ' 

Vaughan's  best,  and  best  known  poetry  is  religious  ;  but 
we  have  also  some  interesting  and   often  charming  verse 

^  "  Honricns  Vaughan  Silnris,  M.D.,  obiit  Ap.  23,  Anno  Salutis 
1695,  ^tat.  sun)  73.  Quod  in  sepulchrum  voluit :  Servns  inntilis, 
Peccator  maximuB,  hie  jacoo.  *  Gloria,  miserere."  (Jones*  Brecon' 
shire,  ii.  SJ^O,  where  *  78*  is  a  misprint  for  *  73  *). — Ed. 

•  "  Qnadriga  Salufia,  or  the  Four  General  Heads  of  Christian 
Relipfion  purveyed  and  explained."  For  some  account  of  this  Dr. 
Towell  and  his  works,  see  Wood's  AtJienx  Oxonienses  (ed.  Bliss, 
1817),  iii.  607-8.— Ed. 

^  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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upon  various  subjects  by  him.  This  section  of  his  work, 
because  it  is  little  known  and  because  it  illustrates  his  life, 
I  will  first  notice.  In  1646,  when  he  was  aged  about  24, 
appeared  his  first  poems.  Like  all  Vaughan^s  volumes  it  is 
excessively  scarce ;  whence  we  infer  that  throughout  life 
he  was  one  of  those  poets,  such  as  his  contemporary,  Andrew 
Marvell,  or  Keats  in  our  own  day,  who,  for  some  reason, 

• 

failed  to  receive  due  recognition.  In  this  little  book,  how- 
ever, Vaughan  is  only  trying  his  wings ;  he  follows,  on  the 
whole,  the  courtly  conventional  poetry  of  the  day,  yet  shows 
also  that  genuine  feeling  which  underlies  all  his  life  and 
verse.  Love,  of  course,  is  the  main  theme,  and  Amoret  his 
mistress.     I  quote  a  lover's  message  addressed  to  her  : 

Nimble  sigh,  on  thy  warm  wings 

Take  this  message  and  depart ; 
Tell  Amoret,  that  smiles,  and  sings. 
At  what  thy  airy  voyage  brings, 

That  thon  cam'st  lately  from  my  heart. 

Tell  my  lovely  foe,  that  I 

Have  no  more  sach  spies  to  send, 

But  one  or  two  that  I  intend 
Some  few  minntes  ere  I  die. 
To  her  white  bosom  to  commend. 

Then  whisper  by  that  holy  spring  ' 
Where  for  her  sake  I  would  have  died. 

While  those  water-nymphs  did  bring 
Flowers  to  cure  what  she  had  tried; 

And  of  my  faith  and  love  did  sing, 

That  if  my  Amoret,  if  she 

In  after-times  would  have  it  read. 
How  her  beauty  mnrder'd  me— 
With  all  my  heart  I  will  agree. 

If  she'll  but  love  me,  being  dead. 

This  is  doubtless  the  artificial  style  of  that  age ;  it  reminds 
one  of  Carew  and  Herrick ;  yet  its  truth  of  sentiment  is,  I 

'  Fountain  or  welL 
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think,  unmistakeable.     An  extract  from  another  song  *'  To 
Amoret,  gone  from  home/'  may  be  also  given : 

Fancy  and  I  last  evening  walk'd, 

And,  Amoret,  of  thee  we  talked  ; 

The  West  just  then  had  stoFn  the  sun, 

And  his  last  blushes  had  begun  : 

We  sate,  and  mark'd  how  everything 

Did  mourn  his  absence :  how  the  spring 

That  smiled,  and  curl'd  about  his  beams. 

Whilst  he  was  here,  now  check'd  her  streams  : 

The  wanton  eddies  of  her  face 

Were  taught  less  noise,  and  smoother  grace ; 

And  in  a  slow,  sad  channel  went, 

Whisp'ring  the  banks  their  discontent ; 

The  careless  ranks  of  flowers  that  spread 

Their  perfumed  bosoms  to  his  head, 

And  with  an  open,  free  embrace, 

Did  entertain  his  beaming  face ; 

Like  absent  friends  point  to  the  West, 

And  on  that  weak  reflection  feast. 

— If  creatures  then  that  have  no  sense 

But  the  loose  tie  of  influence, 

Though  Fate  and  Time  each  day  remove 

Those  things  that  element^  their  love — 

At  such  vast  distance  can  agree, 

Why,  Amoret,  why  should  not  we  P 

In  this  piece  we  find  the  manner  of  Carew,  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  graceful  amourist  poets  of  the  time.  But 
here  also  Vaughan  first  shows  his  love  of  the  landscape,  and 
his  strong  sense  of  natural  law,  in  his  references  to  the 
influence  or  sympathy  which  moves  the  stream  and  the 
flowers.  This  mode  of  regarding  Nature  is  the  old  imagina- 
tive way,  from  which  modern  physical  science  with  its 
insistence  upon  tangible  fact  diverts  the  mind.  A  Rhoj^sodie, 
in  which  he  sings  a  meeting  with  friends  at  the  Globe,  and 
draws  a  picture  of  London  by  night,  with  a  translation  of 
Juvenal's  famous  tenth  satire,  concludes  the  book. 

'  Apparently  for  aliment. 
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In  1651  Henry  Vaughan,  or  perhaps  his  brother  Thomas, 
without  the  "Author's  approbation/'  pubKshed  a  little 
Miscellany,  as  the  phrase  was,  under  the  title  Olor  Iscanus 
— the  Swan  of  TJsk.  The  contents,  including  some  Latin 
verse,  are  varied,  and  their  chief  interest  is  perhaps  bio- 
graphical. The  preface,  Ad  Posteros,  To  Posterity,  recites  a 
short  sketch  of  his  life,  his  birthplace,  his  training  under 
Matthew  Herbert,  and  the  grief  he  felt  at  the  miseries  and 
distractions  of  the  Civil  Wars,  lamenting  his  country  as  an 
afflicted  mother  might  her  lost  children.  The  first  English 
poem  is  a  beautiful  address  to  the  IJsk,  that  fair  stream 
which,  as  some  here  doubtless  will  know,  glides  quietly  by 
the  town  of  Brecon,  and  seems  to  run  through  all  Vaughan's 
poetry  with  an  undercurrent  of  peace  and  music.  TJsk  was 
to  him  what  "  the  murmuring  Esk '' — the  names  are,  of 
course,  identical* — was  to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden. 
Vaughan  in  this  piece  has  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Milton's  lovely  song  at  the  close  of  Comus,  the  one  addressed 

*  Wysg,  the  Welsh  name  of  the  river  (Latinized  Osca  and  An- 
glicized Usk)  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Irish  iaac  *  a  fish/  the  re- 
presentative (with  the  regular  Celtic  loss  of  Aryan  p)  of  the  Latin 
piscis,  from  which  the  Welsh  pysg  'fish*  is,  of  course,  merely 
borrowed.  Thus  Afon  Wysg  might  well  mean  'Amnis  piscosus.' 
The  Welsh  fry  regularly  represents  an  Old- Celtic  e  ori;  hence  Esk 
might  well  have  been  an  archaic  form  of  Wyag,  as  Jsca,  the  name 
given  by  the  Komaus  both  to  the  Usk  and  to  the  Exe  in  Devonshire 
(the  latter  of  which  is  called  by  Asser — see  Monumenta  Historica 
Britannicay  p.  479 — Wise),  undoubtedly  is.  Curiously  enough  we 
find  in  N.E.  Yorkshire  both  an  Esk  and  a  Wiake,  the  former  joining 
the  German  Ocean  at  Whitby,  the  latter  (inland,  to  the  E.)  flowing 
into  the  Swale  past  Northallerton.  If  Esk  is  (as  Exe  undoubtedly 
is)  the  same  word  as  Wysg,  the  presumption  is  that  the  Anglian, 
Pictish,  or  Goidelic  invaders  of  the  once  Brythonic  districts  where 
Esks  occur  (Cumberland,  N.E.  Yorkshire,  Edinburgh-,  Dumfries-, 
Forfar-,  and  Kincardine-shires)  found  on  their  arrival  and  stereo- 
typed the  Old-Celtic  form,  just  as  the  Mercians  did  in  the  case  of 
the  river  Teme  (see  p.  173,  note  4,  sripra).—ET). 

VOL.  XI.  V 
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to  Sabrina,  who  personifies  that  greater  Welsh  river,  the 

Severn : — 

GkirlandB,  and  BongB,  and  roundelays, 
Mild,  dewy  nights,  and  sun-shine  days, 
The  turtle's  voice,  joy  without  fear, 
Dwell  on  thy  hosom  all  the  year ! 
May  the  evet^  and  the  toad 
Within  thy  banks  have  no  abode. 
Nor  the  wily,  winding  snake 
Her  voyage  through  thy  waters  make. 
In  all  thy  journey  to  the  main 
No  nitrous  clay,  nor  brimstone- vein 
Mix  with  thy  streams,  but  may  they  pass 
Fresh  as  the  air,  and  clear  as  glass ; 
And  where  the  wandering  crystal  treads, 
Roses  shall  kiss,  and  couple  heads. 
The  factour*-wind  from  far  shall  bring 
The  odours  of  the  scattered  Spring, 
And  loadcn  with  the  rich  arrear. 
Spend  it  in  spicy  whispers  there. 

This,  with  all  its  quaintness,  is  a  beautiful  lyric ;  bub 

the  general  quality  of  the  book  differs  much  from  the  love 

ditties  addressed  in  1646  to  Amoret.     Wo  have  here  satires, 

weighty  and  epigrammatic ;  and  a  curious  invitation,  full 

of  humour  and  quaint  thoughts,  to  a  misauthropic  friend  to 

join  him  at  Brecknock.     Vaughan  speculates  why  his  friend 

lives  in  monastic  retirement ;  whether  it  was  love  ; — 

Or  is't  thy  piety  P  for  who  can  tell 
But  thou  may'st  prove  devout,  and  love  a  cell, 
And — like  a  badger — with  attentive  looks 
In  the  dark  hole  sit  rooting  up  of  books. 

Vaughan  calls  him  forth  to  reasonable  enjoyment,  despite 
the  public  miseries  of  the  day : 

Gome  then !  and  while  the  slow  icicle  hangs 
At  the  stiff  thatch,  and  Winter's  frosty  i>ang8 
Benumb  the  year,  blithe — as  of  old — ^let  us, 
'Midst  noise  and  war,  of  peace  and  mirth  discuss. 

^  The  newt  or  eft.  *  Merchant. 
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This  portion  thou  wert  born  for :  why  should  we 
Vex  at  the  time's  ridiculous  misery  P 
An  age  that  thus  hath  fooPd  itself,  and  will — 
Spite  of  thy  teeth  and  mine — persist  so  still. 

Of  greater  power  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  friend  killed 
at  Rowton  Heath  in  1645.  This  shows  much  force  of 
feeling,  and  in  consequence  a  certain  bold  energy  of  style, 
which  Vaughan  had  at  command,  but  which  his  choice  of 
subject  rarely  called  for.     Of  his  friend  he  says  : 

He  weaved  not  self-ends,  and  the  public  good, 
Into  one  piece,  nor  with  the  people's  blood 
Fill'd  his  own  veins  ;  in  all  the  doubtful  way. 
Conscience  and  honour  ruled  him.    0  that  day. 
When,  like  the  fathers  in  the  fire  and  cloud, 
I  miss'd  thy  face !    I  might  in  ev*ry  crowd 
See  arms  like  thine,  and  men  advance,  but  none 
So  near  to  lightning  moved,  nor  so  fell  on. 

Other  miscellaneous  pieces  follow,  one  of  which  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  notice  as  containing  what  possibly  is 
a  Welsh  idiom  ;  and  if  so,  the  only  one  that  I  have  fancied 
I  could  detect  in  all  Vaughan's  poetry.  In  this-  lyric 
Vaughan  speaks  of  the  flower  Hose  as  masculine,  against 
the  common  use  of  the  feminine  gender :  English  writers 
following  the  Latin  rosa,  he  (as  I  suppose)  the  Welsh 
rhosynj  But  this  point  I  submit  to  your  better  judg- 
ment. 

Last  remains  for  notice  by  far  the  most  beautiful  poem 
in  the  book :  an  elegy  upon  that  unhappy  child,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  to  Charles  I.,  who  was 
practically  murdered  at  the  age  of  14,  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
Puritan-Independent  party,  then  in  its  brief  supremacy, 

7  Itho8-yn  is  a  mere  loan-word,  with  the  Welsh  masculine  singula- 
tive-suffix.  The  true  Welsh  word  for  'roses*  was  breilw.  In  the 
Cornish  vocabulary  of  Cott.,  Vespasian,  A.  xiv.,  breilu  glosses  rosa, 
—Ed. 

V  2 
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at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1650.  Eliza- 
beth's happy  and  promising  childhood  was  soon  overclouded; 
she  was  born  in  1635,  and  by  1642  already  began  to  feel  the 
political  miseries  of  the  time.  Her  mother  was  driven  from 
England ;  she  was  imprisoned  by  Parliament.  Then  camo 
her  confinement  under  various  conditions  of  severity ;  the 
final  farewell  to  her  father  in  1649,  and  her  careless  removal, 
despite  of  constantly  failing  health,  to  the  gloom  and  soli- 
tude of  Carisbrook.     I  now  quote  our  poet's  elegy  : 

Tbon  hadst,  ere  thou  the  light  couldst  see, 
Sorrows  laid  up,  and  stored  for  thee ; 
Thon  suck'dst-in  woes,  and  the  breasts  lent 
Their  milk  to  thee,  bat  to  lament ; 
Thy  portion  here  was  grief,  thy  years 
Distiird  no  other  rain  but  tears, 
Tears  without  noise,  but — understood — 
As  loud  and  shrill  as  any  blood ; 
Thou  seemst  a  rose-bud  bom  in  snow, 
A  flower  of  purpose  sprung  to  bow 
To  heedless  tempests,  and  the  rage 
Of  an  incensed,  stormy  age. 
Others,  ere  their  afflictions  grow, 
Are  timed  and  seasoned  for  the  blow, 
But  thine,  as  rheums  the  tenderest  part, 
Fell  on  a  young  and  harmless  heart. 
And  yet,  as  balm-trees  gently  spend 
Their  tears  for  those,  that  do  them  rend, 
So  mild  and  pious  thou  wert  seen. 
Though  full  of  sufferings  ;  free  from  spleen, 
Thou  didst  not  murmur,  nor  revile,  ^ 

And  drank'st  thy  wormwood  with  a  smile. 

There  are  some  fantastic  phrases  in  this  piece,  after  the 

fashion  of  the  age.     Yet  what  a  tenderness  is  here,  what 

truth  in  the  child^s  picture  I     What  a  deep,  deep  sympathy 

for  the  young  suflFerer  !     In  all  the  poetry  which,  during 

the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  touches  upon  the 

deaths  and  calamities  of  the  time,  I  know  noDO  which  rivals 

this  elegy  in  depth  of  pathos,  in  reality  of  sentiment 
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In  1678  Vaughan,  or  some  friend  who  cannot  be  identified, 
brought  out  his  last  little  book  of  poetry.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  this  in  the  single  copy  known :  a  fate  which 
it  is  striking  to  observe  has  befallen  not  a  few  English  books 
published  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
whilst  others  have  wholly  disappeared.  This  collection  is 
named  Thalia  Bediviva — ('  The  lyric  Muse  returned  to  life,* 
we  might  render  it)  or  "  The  Pass-times  and  Diversions 
of  a  Countrey  Muse,**  as  it  is  also  entitled.  Thalia,  like 
the  previous  volume,  contains  miscellaneous  pieces  and 
translations,  beside  some  religious  verse,  and  it  represents 
mainly,  as  I  conjecture,  Vaughan*s  later  work.  Here  we 
find  a  very  remarkable  poem  addressed  to  the  eagle ;  a  bird 
then  doubtless  of tener  seen  in  Wales  than  in  these  days  of 
improved  cultivation,  railroads,  and  rifles.  This  piece  is  in 
Vaughan's  most  rapt,  imaginative,  ecstatic  style — Smart's 
Song  to  David,  Blake*s  lines  upon  the  Tiger,  Wordsworth's 
on  the  Cuckoo,  are  the  nearest  to  it  in  strange  visionary  power 
that  I  can  remember.  But  Smart  and  Blake  were  not 
wholly  sane  :  Vaughan*s  first  lines  show  that  he  knew  his 
attempt  to  be  a  kind  of  fit  of  poetical  madness,  such  as 
Plato  defined  poetry.  But  we  may  doubtless  see  in  it  the 
peculiar,  fervent  penetrative,  mystic  imagination,  which 
Wales  may  justly  claim  as  the  gift  of  her  own  children. 

He  that  an  eagle's  powers  would  rehearse 
Should  with  his  plumes  first  feather  all  his  verse. 

I  know  not,  when  into  thee  I  would  pry, 
Which  to  admire,  thy  wing  first,  or  thine  eye ; 
Or  whether  Nature  at  thy  birth  design'd 
More  of  her  fire  for  thee,  or  of  her  wind. 
When  thou  in  the  clear  heights  and  upmost  air 
Dost  face  the  sun  and  his  dispersed  hair, 
Ev*n  from  that  distance  thou  the  Sea  dost  spy, 
And  sporting  in  its  deep,  wide  lap,  the  fry. 
Not  the  least  minnow  there,  but  thou  canst  see  : 
Whole  seas  are  narrow  spectacles  to  thee. 
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This  is  an  example  of  what  I  have  already  noticed,  how  tfie 
fantastic  far-fetched  imagery,  the  conceits  which  Vaaghan 
shared  with  his  contemporaries,  are  vivified  when  lighted 
up  (to  take  Shakespeare's  phrase)  by  his  "  fine  frenzy." 
Otlier  writers  in  this  style  are  apt,  as  indeed  we  have  seen 
often  renewed  since  in  our  literature,  to  sacrifice  poetry  to 
ingenuity  :  but  Vaughan's  splendid  exaggerations  shine,  as 
we  may  say,  by  the  warm  light  of  the  imagination,  not  the 
white  glitter  of  the  intellect.  Following  the  eagle  in  his 
flight,  he  now  paints  the  royal  bird  as  displeased  and 
scornful  at  the  moon's  want  of  brilliancy.  The  sun,  ac- 
cording to  old  belief,  is  what  he  naturally  gazes  at :  hence 

Resolved  he  is  a  nobler  course  to  try, 

And  measures  out  his  voyage  with  his  eye. 

Then  with  such  fury  he  begins  his  flight. 

As  if  his  wings  contended  with  his  sight. 

Leaving  the  moon,  whose  humble  light  doth  trade 

With  spots,  and  deals  most  in  the  dark  and  shade : 

To  the  Day's  royal  planet  he  doth  pass 

With  daring  eyes,  and  makes  the  sun  his  glass. 

Here  doth  he  plume  and  dress  himself,  the  beams 

Hushing  upon  him,  like  so  many  streams ; 

While  with  direct  looks  he  doth  entertain  ^ 

The  thronging  flames,  and  shoots  them  back  again. 

And  thus  from  star  to  star  he  doth  repair, 

And  wantons  in  that  pure  and  peaceful  air. 

And  then  Vaughan  closes  with  that  lesson  of  Nature  to 
Man,  that  echo,  so  to  speak,  of  human  life  presented  in 
things  not  human,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  constantly  en- 
forced in  his  sacred  poetry  : 

Nature  made  thee  to  express 
Our  soul's  bold  heights  in  a  material  dress. 

But  the  most  interesting  poems  in  Thalia  are  a  few 
love-lyrics,  finer  in  art  and  in  feeling  than  those  in  the 
little  book  of  1616. 

"  Beceive. 
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I  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  picture  of  Fida,  with  her 

Blushes  which  lightning-like  come  on, 
Yet  stay  not  to  be  gazed  upon, 
But  leave  the  lilies  of  her  skin 
As  fair  as  ever,  and  run  in : 

a    true-hearted   ''countrey  beauty/'  describing   how    she 
dressed  her  head : 

Her  hair  laid  out  in  curious  sets 
And  twists,  doth  show  like  silken  nets, 
Where — since  he  pla/d  at  hit  or  miss  : — 
The  god  of  Love  her  pris'ner  is, 
And,  fluttering  with  his  skittish  wings, 
Puts  all  her  locks  in  curls  and  rings. 

What  an  exquisite  lightness  of  touch  is  therein  these  lines  ! 
It  seems  to  me  exactly  analogous  to  the  magical  skill  with 
which  the  great  painter  Oorreggio  touches-in  the  golden 
hair  to  which  he  is  so  partial.  Often  as  the  poets,  in 
their  gay  flattery,  have  dwelt  on  the  bright  tresses  of  some 
beauty,  and  compared  them  to  a  net  to  catch  the  heart  of 
man,  or  even  Cupid  himself, — I  know  none  who  have 
rendered  the  idea  with  more  charming  felicity. 

The  place  of  Amoret,  his  first  love,  in  this  book  is  taken 
by  Etesia.  Of  her  we  know  nothing :  but  the  peculiar 
sincerity  of  tone  in  which  she  is  addressed,  the  depth  of 
loving  reverence,  may  convince  us  that  Etesia  was  a  true 
woman,  whom  we  may  perhaps  reasonably  conjecture  or 
hope  was  the  one  he  wedded. 

Etesia,  at  thine  own  expence, 
Give  me  the  rohes  of  innocence 

is  the  lover's  invocation  before  painting  her  character : 

Thou  art  the  dark  world's  morning-star, 
Seen  only,  and  seen  hut  from  far ; 
Where  like  astronomers  we  gaze 
Upon  the  glories  of  thy  face. 
But  no  acquaintance  more  can  have, 
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Though  all  our  lives  we  watch  and  crave. 
Thou  art  a  world  thyself  alone, 
Yea,  three  great  worlds  refined  to  one. 
Which  shows  all  those,  and  in  thine  eyes 
The  shining  East  and  Paradise. 

.■•■•• 

0  thon  art  snch,  that  I  could  be 
A  lover  to  idolatry ! 

1  could,  and  should  from  heaven  stray, 
But  that  thy  life  shows  mine  the  way, 
And  leave  a  while  the  Deity 

To  serve  His  image  here  in  thee. 

In  this  and  the  lyrics  '^  To  Etesia,  Parted  From  Him  ''  and 
"  Etesia  Absent^'  Vaughan,  I  think,  is  seen  at  his  best  in 
this  style.  If  he  has  not  the  finish,  the  airy  tonch  of 
Herrick  or  Carew,  he  has  a  deeper  sentiment,  a  more 
imaginative  quality :  fancies,  doubtless,  but  heart-fancies  : 
he  reminds  one,  in  these  respects,  of  the  best  lyrics  of  the 
Elizabethan  age. 

O  snbtle  Love  !  thy  peace  is  war ; 

It  wounds  and  kills  without  a  scar: 

It  works  unknown  to  every  sense. 

Like  to  decrees  of  Providence, 

And  with  strange  silence  shoots  us  through; 

The  fire  of  Love  doth  fall  like  snow. 

Hath  she  no  quiver,  bnt  my  heart  P 
Must  all  her  arrows  hit  that  part  P 
Beantics,  like  heav'n,  their  gifts  should  deal 
Not  to  destroy  ns,  but  to  honl. 

Strange  art  of  Love !  that  can  make  sound, 
And  yet  exasperates  the  wound : 
That  look  she  lent  to  ease  my  heart, 
Hath  pierced  it,  and  improved  the  smart. 

Now,  on  Etesia  Absent : 

Love,  the  world*s  life !  what  a  sad  death 
Thy  absence  is  !  to  lose  our  breath 
At  once  and  die,  is  but  to  live 
Enlarged,  without  the  scant  reprieve 
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Of  pulse  and  air :  whose  dull  returns 
And  narrow  circles  the  soul  mourns. 

But  to  be  dead  alive,  and  still 
To  wish,  but  never  have  our  will ; 
To  be  possess'd,  and  yet  to  miss, 
*  To  wed  a  true  but  absent  bliss ; 

Are  lingering  tortures,  and  their  smart 

Dissects  and  racks  and  grinds  the  heart ! 

As  soul  and  body  in  that  state 

Which  unto  us  seems  separate. 

Cannot  be  said  to  live,  until 

Eeunion  ;  which  days  fulfil 

And  slow-paced  seasons :  so  in  vain 

Through  hours  and  minutes — Time's  long  train — 

I  look  for  thee,  and  from  thy  sight, 

As  from  my  soul,  for  life  and  light. 

For  till  thine  eyes  shine  so  on  me, 

Mine  are  fast-closed  and  will  not  see. 

It  was,  however,  his  religious  poetry  into  which  Vaughan 
threw  his  full  force,  and  by  which  he  is,  or  I  should  rather 
say  deserves  to  be,  best  known.  The  first  part  of  his 
collection,  named  Silex  Scintillans,  '  the  spark-giving  flint/ 
was  published  in  1650 ;  republished,  with  a  second  part,  in 
1655  ;  and  a  few  scattered  serious  poems  are  contained  in 
his  latest  book,  the  Thalia  of  1678.  Vaughan,  you  will 
remember,  seems  to  have  lived  more  or  less  in  London 
after  his  Oxford  career,  mixing  with  the  literary  men  of  the 
day  at  the  famous  Globe  Tavern.  That  period  was  the 
beginning  of  troubles  in  England ;  and  he  may  probably 
have  been  casting  about  to  find  what  profession  would  best 
suit  him.  He  looked  upon  the  gradual  ruin  of  Charles  I.  and 
of  the  Constitution  as  represented  by  him,  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling  such  as  that  which  Wordsworth  in  his  youth  felt 
for  England,  "  as  a  lover  or  a  child  " ;  and  to  the  despair 
hence  arising  I  think  we  may  partly  ascribe  Vaughan's 
irregularities  of  conduct,  noticed  before,  whatever  they 
may  have   been.      Anyhow,   some  time   before   1647   he 
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appears  to  have  been  attacked  by  violent  illness,  and  from 
that  period  we  may  date  what  he  might  have  truly  named 
his  conversion.  The  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Silex  (1654)  expresses  his  sense  of  shame  at  the  wanton 
verse  too  frequent  in  that  age,  and  his  repentance  for  what 
he  had  himself  written  thus  in  early  youth ;  though  indeed 
not  a  syllable  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  youthful  volume  of 
1646.  The  first  writer  who  opposed  that  tide,  he  says, 
"  was  the  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  whose  holy 
life  and  verse  gained  many  pious  converts,  of  whom  I  am 
the  least.'* 

It  is  as  a  poet — as  a  true  and  essentially  Welsh  poet — 
that  I  am  here  concerned  with  Vaughan.  Upon  his 
religious  views  it  will  hence  be  enough  to  say  that  they 
were  obviously  much  influenced  by  those  of  Herbert  in  his 
own  time,  and  of  the  theologians  of  the  earlier  Church ; 
and  that  his  faith  was  held  with  a  very  deep  conviction,  and 
with  the  reward  of  humble-minded  happiness  in  this  life, 
and  sure  hope  for  the  future.  That  he  also  profited  much 
as  a  writer  by  Herbert^s  poetry  is  certain.  Here,  however, 
a  commonly  diffused  error  has  to  be  noticed.  The  devotion 
which  Vaughan  expressed  to  the  admirable  recluse  of 
Bemerton,  who  died  in  1633,  whilst  he  was  a  young  boy, 
has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Vaughan 's  spiritual  indebted- 
ness to  Herbert  carried  with  it  also  the  result  that  he  was 
in  poetical  style  the  follower  and  disciple  of  the  elder 
writer.  Here  and  there  indeed  we  can  see  that  Herbert's 
verse  directly  influenced  Vaughan's.  The  men  are  also 
alike  in  pursuing  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  fanciful 
style  of  that  age ;  and  alike  in  the  deep  sentiment,  the  voice 
of  the  heart  (passing  often  into  a  peculiar  meditative 
melancholy),  which  I  claim  for  their  blood-inheritance  as 
Welshmen,  and  which  inspires  and  redeems  to  life  their 
strangest  and  most  artificial  conceits.     Here  however  as 
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artists  they  part ;  beyond  this  lies  the  obvious  fact  that 
Vaughan  was  decidedly  more  richly  gifted  with  true 
imagination — always  the  essential  and  governing  gift  of 
the  poet — than  Herbert.  And  with  this  deeper  insight  and 
faculty  follows  his  inheritance  in  that  other  noble  quality 
which  Matthew  Arnold  finds  especially  in  the  Celtic  race, 
and  which  he  defines  as  a  peculiarly  quick  perception  of  the 
charm  of  Nature,  of  the  more  delicate  beauty,  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  wild  free  landscape,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tions to  man  and  the  human  soul, — the  correspondence  and 
harmony  of  the  visible  world  with  the  invisible.  And  that 
sentiment  was  accompanied  by  a  power  of  its  own  to  render 
this  charm,  this  beauty  of  Nature,  in  a  wonderfully  near, 
vivid,  and  as  we  might  call  it,  magical  way. 

It  is  indeed  safe  to  affirm,  that  of  all  our  poets  until  wo 
reach  Wordsworth,  including  here  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Milton,  Vaughan  affords  decidedly  the  most  varied  and 
the  most  delicate  pictures  from  Nature;  that  he  looked 
upon  the  landscape,  as  I  hope  to  show,  both  in  its  fine 
details  and  in  its  larger,  and,  as  they  might  be  called,  its 
cosmic  aspects,  with  an  insight,  an  imaginative  penetration, 
not  rivalled  till  we  reach  our  own  century; — that  he, lastly, 
has  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  certain  deep  correspon- 
dence between  the  outer  world  and  the  human  soul  with  a 
subtle  skill; — which,  perhaps,  often  betrays  hina  into  a 
certain  obscurity,  whence  in  some  degree  the  little  study 
his  work  has  received  may  be  derived. 

That  this  singular  and  delightful  gift,  which  sometimes 
indeed  runs  into  fantastic  extravagance,  pervades  and 
colours  the  poetry  and  the  romantic  narratives  of  Wales,  I 
may  safely  assume  you  know.  Even  in  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest^s  translation  of  the  Malinogion,  so  skilfully  has  she 
managed  it,  the  peculiar  refined  and  deep  sense  of  Nature  is 
thoroughly   perceptible.      To   give   examples   of  it    from 
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Vaughan  will  be  the  main    task  which   now   remains  to 
me. 

Here,  however,  I  must  notice  it  is  not  in  distinctly 
Celtic  literature  alone  that  we  find  this  peculiar  quality. 
Whether  through  the  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  blood  in 
our  race,  as  Arnold  conjee turally  argues,  or  from  son^e 
other  unknown  cause,  a  similar  imaginative  treatment  of 
landscape  may  be  traced  here  and  there  in  English  poetry, 
notably  in  that  of  Shakespeare,  to  our  own  century.  It  is 
of  Wordsworth  that  we  naturally  think  as  the  writer  who 
has  perhaps  most  fully  and- frequently  possessed  the  gift 
before  us ;  we  think  of  it  indeed  as  in  some  sense  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  tone  of  mind.  And  Wordsworth  has  a 
largeness  and  completeness  in  his  landscape,  together  with 
an  exquisite  refinement,  all  his  own.  But  Vaughan,  though 
his  special  aim,  that  of  rendering  religious  thought  and 
sentiment,  of  course  much  restricted  him  as  a  painter  of 
Nature,  yet  has  a  similar  depth  and  poignancy  of  imagina- 
tion. His  sympathy  with  tree  and  flower  is  more  affec- 
tionate, more  human  than  Wordsworth's;  the  emotion 
dominant  in  Welsh  poetry  shows  itself,  as  I  shall  try  pre- 
sently to  exemplify,  in  a  singular  power  of  personifying 
natural  objects.  With  him  also  the  sense  of  God's  omni- 
presence in  his  works  is  even  more  constant,  more  simply 
religious  and  direct  than  in  Wordsworth.  Vaughan 
expresses  somewhere  the  longing  wish  that  man  ''  would 
hear  The  World  read  to  him,"  as  his  lesson  for  life.  Like 
Wordsworth,  he  wrote  always  with  earnest  conviction  and 
purpose,  confessing  this,  and  the  dij£culty  of  it,  in  some 
singularly  candid  lines,  with  which  all  true  poets  mnst  have 
often  unconsciously  sympathized : — 

O  !  'tis  an  easy  thing 
To  write  and  sing ; 
Bnt  to  write  trae,  nnfeign^  verse, 
Is  very  hard  1 
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Let  this  slight  sketch  serve  as  a  general  preface  upon 
Vaughan's  special  gifts, — those  gifts  in  which  he  most 
clearly  reveals  his  nationality ;  by  virtue  of  which,  as  you  T 
hope  will  agree,  Wales  is  entitled  to  claim  his  poetry, 
written  in  English  as  it  is,  for  her  own.  Depth  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  the  heart  speaking  and  spoken  to  more 
than  the  head,  intimate  insight  into  Nature,  felicitous 
touches  of  description,  the  eye  always  upon  the  object, — 
these  are  the  leading  notes.  And  with  these  Vaughan 
has  the  *'  defects  of  his  qualities  '^ ;  obscurity  and  abrupt- 
ness of  phrase,  thought  often  too  concentrated  for  clearness 
and  melody  in  words ;  some  defect  in  form  and  unity  of 
design— much  in  short  which,  in  its  own  way,  we  must 
confess  to  be  true  of  our  lately-lost  Robert  Browning, — 
both  requiring  close  sympathetic  attention  from  their 
readers,  and  both  rewarding  it. 

Vaughan^s  excellencies,  as  I  have  said,  are  common  also 
to  the  ancient  Greek  poets  ,•  but — as  indeed  is  true  of  far 
too  much  modern  work, — ^he  lacks  their  measure,  their 
reserve,  their  lucidity,  their  power  of  keeping  the  whole 
always  in  view  while  elaborating  the  parts, — their  archi- 
tectonic power,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed. 

The  very  first  piece  in  the  Silex  supplies  a  set  of  little 
pictures  of  Nature,  which  Vaughan  works  into  his  religious 
theme,  the  prayer  for  liberation  from  the  power  of  evil,  for 
a  renewed  heart,  for  '^  Regeneration.'' 


A  ward,  and  still  in  bonds,  one  day 

I  stole  abroad ; 
It  was  high-Spring,  and  all  the  way 

JPrimrosed,  and  hnng  with  shade : 

Yet  was  it  frost  within ; 
The  snrly  winds 
Blasted  my  infant  bnds,  and  sin 

Like  clouds  eclipsed  my  mind. 
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Storm'd  thas,  I  straight  perceived  my  Spring 

Mere  stage  and  show ; 
My  walk  a  monstrons,  monntain'd  thing, 

Bongh-cast  with  rocks,  and  snow  ; 

And  as  a  pilgrim's  eye, 
Far  from  relief, 
Measures  the  melancholy  shy. 

Then  drops,  and  rains  for  grief : 

So  sigh'd  I  upwards  still. 

He  then  finds  himself  in  a  *^  fair  fresh  field  "  : 

Here  I  reposed ;  hnt  scarce  well  set, 

A  grove  descried 
Of  stately  height,  whose  hranches  met 

And  mixt.  on  every  side ; 
I  enter *d,  and  once  in, — 

Amazed  to  see't — 
Found  all  was  changed,  and  a  new  Spring 

Did  all  my  senses  greet. 

The  nnthrift'  son  shot  vital  gold, 

A  thousand  pieces ; 
And  heaven  its  azure  did  unfold 

Chequer'd  with  snowy  fleeces ; 
The  air  was  all  in  spice. 

And  every  bush 
A  garland  wore  :  Thus  fed  my  eyes. 

But  all  the  Earth  lay  hush . 

Only  a  little  fountain  lent 

Some  use  for  ears. 
And  on  the  dumb  shades  language  spent. 

The  music  of  her  tears. 

What  originality  and  imaginative  beauty  do  the  phrases 
here  italicized  display  I 

The  phenomena  of  water,  the  spring,  the  lake,  the  torrent, 
as  it  is  natural,  hold  a  great  part  in  Yaughan's  landscape. 
One  often  feels  he  is  describing  what  must  have  met  bis 
eye  during  his  professional  rides — for  cart-roads  were  then 
probably  rare  about  Scethrog — by  hill  and  valley.  Thus 
'  Lavish.     See  Merchant  of  Venice^  v.  1. 
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how  vividly  does  he  paint  a  hot  mist  exhaled  from  a  lake 
and  falling  back  in  rain :  how  skilfully  does  he  torn  the 
simile  into  a  personal  application  : 

'Twas  80 ;  I  saw  thy  birth.    That  drowsy  lake ' 
From  her  faint  bosom  breathed  thee,  the  disease 
Of  her  sick  waters,  and  infections  ease. 

Bat  now  at  even, 

Too  gross  for  heaven, 
Thon  fall'st  in  tears,  and  weep'st  for  thy  mistake. 

Ah  !  it  is  so  with  me  :  oft  have  I  prest 
Heaven  with  a  lazy  breath  ;  bat  fruitless  this 
Pierced  not ;  love  only  can  with  quick  access 

Unlock  the  way. 

When  all  else  stray, 
The  smoke  and  exhalations  of  the  breast. 

Yet,  if  as  thou  dost  melt,  and  with  thy  train 

Of  drops  make  soft  the  Earth,  my  eyes  could  weep 

O'er  my  hard  heart,  that's  bound  up  and  asleep ; 

Perhaps  at  last, — 

Some  such  showers  past — 
My  God  would  give  a  sunshine  after  rain. 

But  the  waterfall, — of  all  natural  features  the  one 
most  characteristic  of  mountain  scenery,  the  one  which 
above  all  lends  life  to  the  wild  landscape,  as  we  might 
expect, — drew  from  Vaughan  one  of  his  most  perfect  and 
most  imaginative  pictures.     I  quote  a  portion : 

With  what  deep  murmurs,  through  Time's  silent  stealth, 
Does  thy  transparent,  cool,  and  watery  wealth, 

Here  flowing  fall. 

And  chide  and  call, 
As  if  his  ^  liquid,  loose  retinue  ^  staid 

^  Probably  Llyn  8(tfaddan  (known  to  English  as  Langorse  Pool), 
near  Scethrog,  a  lowland  lake  in  cultivated  country,  whence  a  hot 
mist  might  well  rise  :  whereas  most  of  the  lake  or  pond  waters  in 
Wales  are  clear  mountain  tarns. — Ed. 
2  Sis  here  may  be  used  for  iCs  :  or  misprinted  for  thy, 
^  The  water,  thought  of  as  following  and  clothings  the  fall. 
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Lingering,  and  were  of  this  steep  plaoe  afraid  : 

The  common  pass, 

As  clear  as  glass, 

All  must  descend, — 

Not  to  an  end, 
Bat  qaicken'd  bj  this  deep  and  rocky  grave, 
Eise  to  a  longer  course  more  bright^nd  brave. 

Dear  stream  !  dear  bank  !  where  often  I 
Have  sate,  and  pleased  my  pensive  eye  ; 
Why,  since  each  drop  of  thy  quick  store 
Buns  thither  where  it  flow'd  before, 
Should  poor  souls  fear  a  shade  or  night, 
Who  came — sure — from  a  sea  of  light  P 
Or,  since  those  drops  are  all  sent  back 
So  sure  to  Thee  that  none  doth  lack. 
Who  should  frail  flesh  doubt  any  more 
That  what  God  takes  He'll  not  restore  P 

For    it  is  an  allegory   of  life   he    sees  in  the   waterfall : 
broken  in  its  passage  through  the  world,  then  re-collected 


m  aofe : 

o 


As  this  loud  brook's  incessant  fall 
In  streaming  rings  restaguates  all,* 
Which  reach  by  course  the  bank,  and  then 
Are  no  more  seen  ;  just  so  pass  men. 

Yaughan,  as  I  have  noticed,  has  a  singular  vividness  in 
personifying  common  natural  objects.  He  is  ready  to 
imagine  £ower  or  bird,  stone  or  stream,  as  beings  animated 
by  human  life,  and  with  whom  he  can  hold  dialogue.  Or, 
again,  he  dwells  sometimes  upon  their  superiority  to  man. 
Thus  he  says  : 

Weighing  the  steadfastness  and  state 
Of  some  mean  things  which  here  below  reside. 
Where  birds,  like  watchful  clocks,  the  noiseless  date 

And  intercourse  of  times  divide. 
Where  bees  at  night  get  home  and  hive,  and  flowers, 

Early  as  well  as  late, 
Bise  with  the  sun,  and  set  in  the  tame  bowers ; 
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I  would — said  I — my  Gk)d  would  give 
The  staidness  of  these  things  to  maa !  for  these 
To  His  divine  appointments  ever  cleave, 

And  no  new  business  breaks  their  peace ; 
The  birds  nor  sow  nor  reap,  yet  sup  and  dine  ; 

The  flowers  without  clothes  live. 
Yet  Solomon  was  never  dress'd  so  fine. 

Man  hath  still  either  toys^  or  care ; 
He  hath  no  root,  nor  to  one  place  is  tied ; 
But  ever  restless  and  irregular 

About  this  Earth  doth  run  and  ride.  •  . 

He  knows  he  hath  a  home,  but  scarce  knows  where ; 

He  says  it  is  so  far, 
That  he  hath  quite  forgot  how  to  go  there. 

In  the  next  piece  Vaughan  represents  himself  as  search- 
ing in  winter  for  a  favourite  buried  flower — an  image  to 
him  of  a  retired  holy  life. 

I  walk'd  the  other  day — to  spend  my  hour — 

Into  a  field, 
Where  I  sometimes  had  seen  the  soil  to  vield 

A  gallant  flower ; 
But  Winter  now  had  ruffled  all  the  bower 

And  curious  store 
I  knew  there  heretofore. 

Yet  I,  whose  search  loved  now  to  peep  and  peer 

I'th*  face  of  things, 
Thought  with  myself,  there  might  be  other  springs 

Besides  this  here. 
Which,  like  cold  friends,  sees  us  but  once  a  year ; 

And  so  the  flower 
Might  have  some  other  bower. 

Then  taking  up  what  I  could  nearest  spy, 

I  digg'd  about 
That  place  where  I  had  seen  him  to  grow  out ; 

And  by  and  by 
.  I  saw  the  warm  recluse  alone  to  lie, 

Where,  fresh  and  green. 
He  lived  of  us  unseen. 

»  Trifle'. 
VOL.  XI.  Q 
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Many  a  question  intricate  and  rare 

Did  I  there  strow ; 
But  all  I  conld  extort  was,  that  he  now 

Did  there  repair 
Such  losses  as  befel  him  in  this  air, 

And  would  ere  long 
Come  forth  most  fair  and  young. 

This  past,  I  threw  the  clothes  quite  o'er  his  head  ; 

And  stung  with  fear 
Of  my  own  frailty,  dropp'd  down  many  a  tear 

Uj^on  his  bed ; 
Then  sighing  whispered,  *  Happy  are  the  dead  ! 

What  peace  doth  now 
Rock  him  asleep  below !  * 

Now    it    is  the   life   of  the  bird  into    which  he  throws 
himself : — 

Hither  thou  com'st :  the  busy  wind  all  night 

Blew  through  thy  lodging,  where  thy  own  warm  wing 

Thy  pillow  was.     Many  a  sullen  storm 

— For  which  coarse  man  seems  much  the  fitter  born — 

Rain'd  on  thy  bed 

And  harmless  head. 

And  now,  as  fresh  and  cheerful  as  the  light, 

Thy  little  heart  in  early  hymns  doth  sing 

Unto  that  Providence,  Whose  unseen  arm 

GurVd  them,  and  clothed  thee  well  and  warm. 
All  things  that  be  praise  Him ;  and  had 
Their  lesson  taught  them  when  first  made. 

I  pass  relactautly  a   most  original  elegy   upon   a  fallen 
timber-tree : 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once  !  and  many  springs, 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers 

Fast  o'er  thy  head  ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings, 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  bowers. 

And  of  his  noble  address  to  the  rainbow  only  the  opening 
can  be  given  : 
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Still  young  and  fine  !  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou,  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  burnish'd,  flaming  arch  did  first  descry  ! 
When  Terah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers  in  one  knot. 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower ! 

But,  if  it  weary  you  not,  I  will  quote,  perhaps,  the  most 
singular  and  original  example  of  Vaughan's  magical  power 
of  giving  life  to  lifeless  things.  It  is  his  description  of 
The  Book,  the  Bible.  He  has  a  lovely  lyric  upon  this,  as 
his  guide  and  teacher.  But  first  it  is  the  book  itself — the 
paper,  the  boards,  as  was  common  in  old  days,  of  actual 
wood,  the  leather  covering — which  he  must  describe 

Eternal  God !  Maker  of  all 
That  have  lived  here  since  the  man's  faU  ! 
The  Bock  of  Ages  !  in  whose  shade 
They  live  unseen,  when  here  they  fade ; 

Thou  knew'st  this  paper  when  it  was 

Mere  seed,  and  after  that  but  grass ; 

Before  'twas  drest  or  spun,  and  when 

Made  linen,  who  did  wear  it  then ; 

What  were  their  lives,  their  thoughts  and  deeds, 

Whether  good  corn,  or  fruitless  weeds. 

Thou  knew'st  this  tree,  when  a  green  shade 

Cover'd  it,  since,  a  cover  made, 

And  where  it  flourished,  grew,  and  spread. 

As  if  it  never  should  be  dead. 

Thou  knew*st  this  harmless  beast,  when  he 

Did  live  and  feed  by  Thy  decree 

On  each  green  thing ;  then  slept — well  fed— 

Clothed  with  this  skin,  which  now  lies  spread 

A  covering  o'er  this  aged  book. 

Which  makes  me  wisely  weep,  and  look 

On  my  own  dust.  .  . 

On  the  curious  intensity  of  feeling  here  shown  I  need 
hardly  comment :  the  speculation  as  to  the  lives  of  those 

Q  2 
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who  wore  the  linen  afterwards  converted  into  paper ;  on 
the  sort  of  pitying  affection  for  the  sheep  whose  skin  sup- 
plied the  outer  cover  of  the  book. 

It  is  upon  Yaughan^s  special  gifts  in  the  way  of  impas- 
sioned imagination  and  felicitous  power  shown  in  natural 
description  which  I  have,  perhaps,  at  too  great  length  been 
dwelling,  as  they  are,  perhaps,  his  most  peculiarly  national 
qualities  in  poetry,  and  also  those  which  are  least  exhibited 
amongst  his  Euglish  contemporaries. 

I  have  claimed  for  Vaughan  that  he  is  by  far  our  mo&t 
noteworthy  poet  of  Nature  in  the  centuries  before  Words- 
worth. But  his  own  age  was,  in  truth,  the  time  when,  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  the  charm  and  freshness  of  the 
natural  landscape  was  almost  banished  from  our  literature ; 
and  it  will  be  but  fair  to  Vaughan  to  offer  a  few  examples 
of  that  wide  sweep  of  imagination,  that  sense  of  beauty,  as 
a  whole,  which  were  at  his  command,  not  less  than  the 
more  detailed  pictures  which  I  have  presented.  He  thus 
sings  of  IMirement : 

Fresh  fields  and  woods  !  the  Earth's  fair  face  ! 
God's  footstool,  and  mau^s  dwelling-place  ! 
I  ask  not  why  the  first  believer  '^ 
Did  love  to  be  a  country  liver  P 
Who,  to  secure  pious  content, 
Did  pitch  by  groves  and  wells  his  tent; 
Where  he  might  view  his  boundless  sky, 
And  all  those  glorious  lights  on  high : 
With  flying  metoorrf,  mists,  and  showers, 
Subjected"  hills,  trees,  meads,  and  flowers: 
And  ev'ry  minute  bless  the  King, 
And  wise  Creator  of  each  thing. 

We  then  have  the  revival  of  all  things  at  dawning  :— 

Hark  !  how  the  winds  have  changed  their  note ! 
And  with  wjinn  v.hispers  call  thoc  out; 

*  Abraham.  «  Low-lying. 
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The  frosts  are  past,  the  storms  are  gone, 
And  backward  life  at  last  comes  on. 
The  lofty  groves  in  express  joys 
Reply  nnto  the  turtle's  voice ; 
And  here  in  dust  and  dirt,  O  here 
The  lilies  of  His  love  appear ! 

I  next  quote  a  noble  panorama  of  Creation,  in  which  we 
hear  what  Vaughan  elsewhere  calls  ^'  the  great  chime  and 
symphony  of  Nature/^ 

To  heighten  thy  devotions,  and  keep  low 

All  mutinous  thoughts,  what  business  e'er  thou  hast, 

Observe  God  in  His  works ;  here  fountains  flow. 

Birds  sing,  beasts  feed,  fish  leap,  and  th*  Earth  stands  fast ; 

Above  are  restless  motions,  running  lights. 

Vast  circling  azure,  giddy  clouds,  days,  nights. 

When  seasons  change,  then  lay  before  thine  eyes 
His  wondrous  method ;  mark  the  various  scenes 
In  heav'n;  hail,  thunder,  rainbows,  snow,  and  ice, 
X^alms,  tempests,  light,  and  darkness,  by  His  means ; 
Thou  canst  not  miss  His  praise ;  each  tree,  herb,  flower 
Are  shadows  of  His  wisdom,  and  His  power. 

Now  a  picture  of  the  new-created  earth  : 

Such  was  the  bright  world,  on  the  first  seventh  day. 

Before  man  brought  forth  sin,  and  sin  decay, 

When  like  a  virgin  clad  in  flowers  and  green. 

The  pure  Earth  sat;  and  the  fair  woods  had  seen 

"No  frost,  but  flourish'd  in  that  youthful  vest 

With  which  their  great  Creator  had  them  drest : 

When  heaven  above  them  shined  like  molten  glass  ; 

While  all  the  planets  did  unclouded  pass; 

And  springs,  like  dissolved  pearls,  their  streams  did  pour. 

Ne'er  marr'd  with  floods,  nor  anger'd  with  a  shower. 

What  touches  of  Nature,   close  to  fact,  or    idealized  by 
the  poet's  ever- vivid  imagination,  are  here  ! 

Last  I  give,  compressed  within  seven  lines,  a  vision  of 
Eternity,  so  imaginative  and  so  powerful  that  I  hardly 
know  where,  in  literature,  to  look  for  its  equal : 
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I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night, 

Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright ; 
And  round  beneath  it,  l^me,  in  hours,  days,  years, 

Driven  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  moved ;  in  which  the  world 

And  all  her  train  were  hurl'd. 

My  object  in  this  analysis  has  been  limited  to  points 
which  have  been  little  handled,  I  believe,  hitherto,  and 
which,  I  hope,  may  have  some  value  for  our  Society.  Many 
notable  things  I  pass  over  with  regret ;  the  poet's  sympathy 
with  childhood,  in  which  he  anticipated,  and  perhaps  sug- 
gested, the  thoughts  rendered  by  Wordsworth  in  his  famous 
'^  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  " ;  I  pass  over  his 
powerful  protests  against  the  crimes  and  suflferings  endured 
by  his  country  from  the  despotism  of  Cromwell ;  his  fine 
paraphrases  from  Scripture ;  his  personal  experiences  of  the 
religious  life.  Vaughan  has  also  an  exquisite  pathos,  a  rare 
depth  of  tenderness,  in  a  few  poems  recording  the  loss  of 
near  friends  or  relations.  With  one  of  these,  comparatively 
well  known,  as  a  brilliant  example  of  Vaughau's  style  at  its 
best,  let  me  now  conclude  : 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here ; 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast. 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove. 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drcst. 

After  the  sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Who3e  light  doth  trample"  on  my  days : 
My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 

Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 


'  Wholly  surpass. 
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O  holy  Hope !  and  high  Humility, 

High  as  the  heayens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  show'd  them  me, 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  Death !  the  jewel  of  the  just, 

Shining  nowhere,  but  in  the  dark; 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest,  may  know 

At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown  ; 
But  what  fair  well  or  grove  he  sings  in  now. 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

Call  to  the  soul,  when  man  doth  sleep  : 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 

And  into  glory  peep. 

If,  as  I  hope,  what  I  have  now  attempted  may  lead  some 
present  to  wish  to  study  Vaughan  on  their  own  account,  it 
may  be  addqd  that  there  is  but  one  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosarfc  in  1871,  for  the 
*^  Fuller  Worthies'  Library  " ;  the  last  two  volumes  being 
prose  work,  mostly  translations.  But  the  two  parts  of  the 
Silex  Scintillans,  by  far  Vaughan^s  most  important  work, 
were  first  reprinted  by  Mr.  Lyte,  himself  a  poet  and  author 
of  the  well-known  hymn  Abide  with  me,  in  1847,  and,  I 
believe,  lately  re-issued  with  a  corrected  text,  by  Messrs. 
Bell. 

Note  on  p.,  196  supra. 
On  the  fly-leaves  forming  pp.  121-2  of  the  MS.  of  Welsh  poetry 
written  by  lago  ab  Dewi,  and  printed  in  YGymmrodor,  vols,  vlii.-x., 
occur  two  later  additions.  The  first  one  (written  early  in  the  18th 
century)  is  a  short  poem,  apparently  in  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Williams,  of  Llangynllo,  in  Cardiganshire,  father  of  the  better-kn<Jwn 
Moses  Williams.    It  is  annotated  in  one  or  two  different  hands.* 

*  The  following  is  the  poem  alluded  to.  We  suspect  the  second 
of  the  two  notes  to  it  (comprising  the  words  from  made  to  Britanne) 
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(On  a  printed  page,  bound  into  the  MS,  volume,  and  facing  p.  1  of  lago 
ab  Dewi's  text,  there  is  also  an  Englyn,  copied  in  the  Rev.  S.  Williamfl' 
hand,  and  a  note  thereto,  which  is  certainly  in  the  hand  of  Richard 
Morris.*  The  Rev.  S.  Williams'  hand  also  occurs  on  p.  116  of  the 
MS.,  as  stated  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  x.  233). 

Following  the  first  pBem  on  p.  121,  and  written  in  an  eighteenth- 
century  hand,  distinct  from  all  other  hands  to  be  found  in  the  MS. 
volume,  is  the  following  collection  of  Englynian,  written  (except  that 
each  Englyn  on  p.  121,  after  the  first,  is  preceded  by  a  short  line, 
to  mark  it  off  from  its  predecessor,  and  that  the  concluding  Englpi 
begins  a  new  page)  as  though  it  was  one  and  the  same  composition. 
The  concluding  Englyn  has  written  below  it,  in  a  very  bad  and  quite 
different  hand,  "  Dauid  (or  Daniel  ?)  Da  vies,"  but  whether  this 
name  is  that  of  the  supposed  author  of  the  Englynion,  or  that  of  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  MS.,  we  cannot  say. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  concluding  Englyn  of  the  Series 

to  be  in  the  hand  of  Moses  Williams.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Caccimwcci  (and  not  the  literary  form  Cacamwd)  is  the  name  now 
used  for  the  burdock  {Arctium  Lappa)  in  the  parish  of  Cemmes  in 
the  Vale  of  Dovey  : 

Pob  Cymro  glan  cynnes  y  garo  'r  Frenhines 

Ai  Heglwys  dda'i  hachles  heddychlon 

Whwnnwch  eich  Gerddi  oddiwrth  y  mieri 

Bydd  anodd  i  dofi  pan  djfon. 

'Rocdd  genni  ardd  a  llyssicu  hardd 

Yn  lion  y  by  yn  llenwi  bardd 

Ag  yndi  wrych  o  Lili  gw^ch 

Daeth  ♦Cacci  mwcci  lond  bob  rh^ch 

Ag  arnoch  rwi'n  dymyno  am  gael  i  dadwreiddo 

Rhag  ofan  iddyn  bryfio  a'r  Lili  wiwo  lawr.    - 

♦Cyngaf  mawr 
made  in  the  Reign  of  Anne  Q.  of  Great  Britanne. 

The  Englyn  is  as  follows : 

Naid  hynod  orfod  erfai  naid  iawn  wiw 
Naid  Einion  ab  Gwalclimai 
Naid  i  Huw  fhh  Huw  heb  fai 
Ar  hyder  yr  ehedai. 

And  Richard  Morris'  note  to  it  as  follows :  "  this  was  found  writ 
by  laco  ap  Dowi  upon  a  void  leaf  at  y*  ending  of  this  Book,  torn 
out." 
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18  the  one  elsewhere  ascribed  to  Henry  Vaughan.    Here  follow  the 
Englynion,  copied  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  MS. : 

Daw  Tad  trwy  gariad  Duw  Tri  gwiriondeb 
Duw  gwrando  fyngweddi 
Un  arch  irwy  'n  i  erchi 
Duw  madde  y  meie  i  mi 

Madde  y  meie  i  mi  Dyw  Jessu 
Dywssog  goleini 
Na  &d  i  bechod  fy  nodi  * 
heb  dy  r&s  a'th  dyrnas  di 


Dy  r&s  a  'th  dyrnas  wrth  raid  y  G-affwi  - 

Duw  coffa  bob  en  aid 

Ynot  i  rhoi  fy  mddiraid 

Dyw  dy  nawdd  yn  y  dydd  raid  ' 


Arch  whech  yn  fynech  ag  erfyna  ras 

tra  'r  oes  ei  hafotta 

di  gey  'r  ^  n^f  i  hendrefa  * 

cred  ddoyddeg  cadw  r  deg  da 

[p.  122.] 
y  Pader  pan  dreier  Dyw,tri  ai  dododd 
oi  Dododd '  oi  dadawl  ddaioni 
yn  faen  gwaddan  •  i  bob  gweddi 
ai  roi  a  wnaeth  er  athro  i  ni 

—Ed. 


*  In  the  MS.  there  is  a  comma  or  apostrophe  at  some  height  above 
the  n  of  this  word,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  meant  for  a  comma 
after  the  word  goleini  of  the  preceding  line. 

'  P  Gaffw  ^,  MS.  (in  two  words). 

3  The  r's  of  these  words  resemble  w's. 

*  In  the  MS,  it  is  more  like  hendrefa  (in  two  words). 

^  Sic  MS. 

*  In  North-Welsh  and  literary  Welsh  this  is  gwadn;  but  the 
Sonth-Welsh  form  is  gwaddan,  plural  gwandde.  The  latter  word  is 
found  in  the  name  of  a  well-known  place  close  to  the  town  of 
Llandovery  on  its  N.  side,  called  Maes  y  Owandde,  In  the  Englyn 
gwaddan  mnst  be  pronounced  gwadd'n,  metri  gratia. 

With  respect  to  the  series  of  Englynion,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
first  lines  of  the  second  and  third  Englyn  take  np  the  words  of  the 
last  lines  of  the  first  and  second  Englyn  respectively,  but  that  no  such 
liaison  extends  beyond  the  third  Englyn. 
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THE  PROPOSED  UNIVERSITY  FOR  WALES 

By  Peincipal  T.  F.  Robbets.* 

DirFERENT  aspects  of  this  great  question  have  been  ably 
treated  within  recent  years.  For  example,  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century y  has  dealt  with  the 
Welsh  claim  to  a  University,  as  based  on  the  success  of 
the  Welsh  University  Colleges  in  London  and  in  other 
Universities  ;  an  argument  of  which  there  have  been  striking 
confirmations  since  Mr.  Morris  wrote.  Again,  the  necessity 
for  a  University  to  secure  ''  unity  of  purpose  and  consolida- 
tion of  results  ^Mn  the  Welsh  educational  system  was  dwelt 
on  by  Principal  Viriamu  Jones,  in  his  Address  to  the 
Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  of  1887. 
But  during  the  past  two  or  nearly  three  years  the  matter 
has  been  left  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  which  is  due  to 
various  causes;  (1)  To  the  discouraging  reply  of  Lord 
Cranbrook  to  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  in 
1888;  (2)  To  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  question  of  a 
Teaching  University  for  London,  and  the  action  to  be  taken 
on  the  Report  of  that  Commission.  (If,  it  may  be  argued, 
the  result  of  this  movement  should  be  an  amended  Uni- 
versity of  London,  why  should  Wales  further  move  in  the 
matter  P  Why  sacrifice  the  prestige  which  now  attaches  to 
the  success  of  Welsh  students  in  the  London  University, 
presuming  the  main  objections  to  the  London  system  re- 
moved ?  The  discussion  of  the  suggested  changes  in  the 
University  is  still  proceeding,  and  seems  to  bo  still  some 

*  Read  before  the  Society  on  Wednesday,  April  let,  1891. 
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distance  from  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  termination) ; 
(3)  The  passing  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act 
has  concentrated  attention  on  the  details  of  intermediate 
education ;  (4)  Lastly,  we  have  attained  to  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  some  difficulties  involved  in  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  our  object. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  question  has  evoked 
general  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large,  who 
are  unable  (and,  perhaps,  rightly  uoable)  to  appreciate  the 
distinction  between  University  Colleges  and  a  University, 
it  is  none  the  less  one  of  pre-eminent  importance  and 
urgency;  and  is  in  fact  the  chief  of  those  educational 
problems  which  Welshmen  at  this  epoch  are  in  duty  bound 
"to  discuss  over  and  over  again,  until  at  last  a  satis- 
factory agreement  is  attained.  An  educational  system, 
created  like  ours  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  light  of 
the  fullest  experience,  should  be  pre-eminently  the  product 
of  a  conscious  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  which  can 
alone  be  adequately  supplied  by  the  creation  of  a  University 
in  time  to  enable  it  to  mould  the  ideal  which  shall  inspire 
the  whole.  Perhaps  the  fundamental  principles  of  educa- 
tion in  no  way  more  naturally  arise  than  when  they  are 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  demand  for  a 
national  University,  which  confronts  us  with  some  ques- 
tions which  have  perhaps  long  been  settled  in  other  countries, 
but  which  in  Wales  are  in  the  freshness  of  their  early 
youth. 

I  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  submit  some  considera- 
tions, firstly  on  the  method  or  type,  and  secondly  on  the  aim 
of  the  proposed  University.  The  first  question  which  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  matter  which  has  indeed  mainly 
caused  the  partial  suspension  of  the  discussion,  viz.,  the 
type  of  University  which  we  would  wish  to  see  founded  in 
Wales.     Shall  it  be  a  University  of  the  London  type,  under 
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which  a  statutory  term  of  residence  and  the  production  of 
evidence  of  having  gone  through  an  academic  training  are 
not  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  to  degrees,  or 
a  University  requiring,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
Scottish  Universities,  and  the  recently- founded  Victoria 
University,  that  the  candidates  for  the  degree  "  shall  have 
pursued  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a  college  in  the 
University,  and  shall  submit  themselves  for  examination  " 
(Victoria  University  Charter)  ?  As  I  strongly  hold  the  view 
that  the  only  University  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  Wales 
is  a  teaching  university,  perhaps  it  is  best  to  give  my 
reasons  in  the  way  of  answers  to  the  chief  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  on  the  other  side.  These  may  be  stated 
as  follows  : — First,  it  will  be  enough  that  the  control  of  the 
schemes  of  examination  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Welsh 
authority.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  insist  further  upon  a 
training  in  particular  institutions,  as  the  system  of  Welsh 
examinations  will  be  a  suflBcier.t  means  of  influencing  the 
education  of  the  country.  Secondly,  it  is  not  fair  to  private 
students — a  class  for  which  Wales  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished— viz.,  those  who,  owing  to  want  of  means  or  the 
pressure  of  other  avocations,  are  unable  to  go  through  a 
course  of  regular  training — that  their  hard  work  should  be 
unrecognized  by  a  University  sanction.  Thirdly,  it  will  be 
unfair  to  limit  the  advantages  of  the  University  to  certain 
particular  colleges  like  the  three  Welsh  University  Colleges. 
Other  colleges,  for  instance  the  Denominational  and  the 
Normal  Colleges,  may  with  advantage  prepare  for  the  Uni- 
versity Examinations,  and  some  of  the  first-grade  schools 
may  desire  to  do  the  same. 

In  reply  to  the  first  objection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
recognition  of  the  distinctive  circumstances  of  Wales  in  a 
mere  scheme  of  examinations  takes  us  but  a  short  way. 
The  argument  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  the  place  and 
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function  of  examinations  in  education.  You  cannot  control 
the  education  of  a  country  by  a  scheme  of  examinations ; 
you  can  only  do  so  by  a  system  of  training  carried  on  by 
teachers  who  recognize  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done 
by  examinations,  which  must  be  made  use  of  in  careful  sub- 
ordination to  the  teaching.  The  present  University  of 
London,  in  fact,  perpetuates  a  spirit  of  reaction  against  the 
inefficient  teaching  of  a  past  generation.  The  recovery  and 
the  advance  are  represented  by  the  founding  of  the  Victoria 
University.  What  Wales  needs  is  training  and  teachers, 
and  not  examinations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  conferred  important  services  on  Wales, 
both  by  providing  degrees  for  men  of  ability  and  energy  who 
would  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  University  training  other- 
wise, and  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  acquirement  in 
its  examinations.  Still  it  would  be  in  my  opinion  a  calamity 
that  the  system  of  the  University  of  London  should  be 
definitely  adopted  for  the  Welsh  University.  It  is,  per- 
haps, necessary  in  the  interest  of  private  students  that  there 
should  be  one  university  body  which  has  for  its  function 
the  recognition  of  solid  acquirement  as  ascertained  by  ex- 
aminations, when  it  cannot,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  be  regulated  and  tested  by  any  other  means. 
Much  may  also  be  said  in  favour  of  an  imperial  examining 
body,  which  shall  recognize  distinguished  merit  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come.  These  two  functions,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  best  kept  distinct,  even  if  performed  by  the 
same  body.  The  examination  must  necessarily  be  an  imperfect 
instrument,  if  it  is  sought  by  it  alone  to  test  at  the  same  time 
untrained  studcQts  and  some  of  the  best  trained  students  of 
the  country.  A  distinction  must,  perhaps,  be  drawn  here 
between  scientific  subjects,  in  which  a  practical  examination 
regularly  accompanies  the  paper-work,  and  examinations 
in  arts,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  test  is 
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which  a  statutory  term  of  residence  and  the  production  of 
evidence  of  having  gone  through  an  academic  training  are 
not  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  to  degrees,  or 
a  University  requiring,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
Scottish   Universities,   and   the   recently- founded  Victoria 
University,  that  the  candidates  for  the  degree  "  shall  have 
pursued  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a  college  in  the 
University,  and  shall  submit  themselves  for  examination  '* 
(Victoria  University  Charter)  ?     As  I  strongly  hold  the  view 
that  the  only  University  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  Wales 
is  a  teaching   university,  perhaps  it  is  best  to  give  my^ 
reasons  in  the  way  of  answers  to  the  chief  arguments  whicB.^ 
have  been  adduced  on  the  other  side.     These  may  be  stateilj 
as  follows  : — First,  it  will  be  enough  that  the  control  of  tl 
schemes  of  examination  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Wei 
authority.     It  will  be  unnecessary  to  insist  further  upon 
training  in  particular  institutions,  as  the  system  of  Wei 
examinations  will  be  a  suflBcient  means  of  influencing 
education  of  the  country.     Secondly,  it  is  not  fair  to  pri^ 
students — a  class  for  which  Wales  has  always  been 
tinguished — viz.,  those  who,  owing  to  want  of  means  or 
pressure  of  other  avocations,  are  unable  to  go  throogli/"^ 
course  of  regular  training — that  their  hard  work  should'"* 
unrecognized  by  a  University  sanction.     Thirdly,  it  will^ 
unfair  to  lirait  the  advantages  of  the  University  to  ceiH 
particular  colleges  like  the  three  Welsh  University  Coll< 
Other  colleges,  for  instance  the  Denominational  and; 
Normal  Colleges,  may  with  advantage  prepare  for  the 
versity  Examinations,  and  some  of  the  first-grade  scl 
may  desire  to  do  the  same. 

In  reply  to  the  first  objection  it  may  be  said  that^ 
recognition  of  the  distinctive  circumstances  of  Wales  r 
mere  scheme  of  examinations  takes  us  but  a  shorl 
The  argument  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  the  plao^^ — - 
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necessarily  more  inadequate.  The  University  of  London 
has  in  its  B.Sc.  course  recognized  that  a  practical  training 
in  natural  science  is  indispensable,  and  has  thereby  pro- 
moted scientific  instruction  and  the  establishment  of 
laboratories  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  But  in  ex- 
aminations in  arts,  as  the  subjects  which  are  on  the  whole 
most  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Welsh,  and  will  largely 
form  the  basis  of  the  Welsh  educational  system,  examina- 
tions separated  from  or  non-subordinated  to  a  system  of 
training  may  work,  and  have  in  Wales  worked  much  evil. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  deceive  ourselves ;  to  believe  that 
since  we  have  examination-lists  and  marks  and  set  subjects, 
we   are    therefore   gaining   education — the  culture  of  the 
mind,  the  equipment  of  aptitude  and  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  for  tlio   work   of  life.      Speaking  as  one  who 
believes  and  recognizes  that  examinations  have  an  import- 
ant place  in  any  true  system  of  education,  I  still  venture  to 
say  that  success  in  examinations  is  frequently  compatible 
with  the  absence  of  that    education  for  the  promotion  of 
which  the  examinations  were  established.     It  is  true  that 
intellectual  culture  does  to  some  extent  ensue  from  intel- 
lectual  efforts   under    very    adverse    conditions,   such  as 
payment   by   results,   a  mechanical   curriculum,  and  con- 
tinuous "  cramming  "  ;  just  as  in  nature  the  most  neglected 
spots  will   clothe   themselves   with   forms   of    grace    and 
beauty  by  the  operation  of  nature's  own  law.    But  such  cul- 
ture  is   fragmentary,   superficial,   and   fugitive,  compared 
to  what   it  might  have  been.      If,  for  instance,   a  portion 
of  a  classical  author  is  set  as  a  subject  for  examination,  the 
student  alone,  or  perhaps  the  student  and  teacher  together, 
will  proceed  to  approach  it  as  a  subject  for  examination, 
as  an  agglomeration  of    irregular  verbs,   of  geographical 
references,  of  historical  allusions,  utterly  without  context 
to   the  learner's    mind.      It    is   read    bit    by    bit;    the 
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contents  of  the  last  day's  bit  forgotten  when  to-day's   is 
entered  upon.      No   attempt  is   made   to  learn  its   great 
passages  by  heart;   there  is  no  time  to  stop  to  consider 
them  as  literature.     If  the  tutor  seeks  to  do  so,  he  may 
even  be  reminded  by  his  pupil  that  no  questions  on  that 
head   are  given   in   the   examination.     Perhaps,    too,    the 
student   is   meanwhile    in    communication   with    agencies 
which  make  it  their  business   to  prepare  students   for   the 
particular  examination  by  correspondence,  furnishing  the 
student  with   answers   to  the   questions    set   in    the  pre- 
vious  examination,  translations   of   the  classical   authors, 
the  parsing  of  difficult  forms,   the    explanation  of  every 
allusion    and    reference,    and,    perhaps,    with    a   strange 
irony,  an  article  pointing   out   the   literary  value   of  the 
book  under   consideration.     I    do  not  suggest  that  these 
developments   are  to    be    found   in  connection   with   the 
examinations  of  London  University  alone.     But  shall  we 
in    Wales,   now   that   we    are  for  the  first  time  framing 
our  educational  methods,  admit  a  system  which  brings  all 
this  in  its  train  ?     One  of  the  main  responsibilities,  then, 
which  devolves  upon  us  at  this  epoch,  is  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  give  to  examinations  the  subordinate  though 
still  important  place  which  properly  belongs  to  them.     The 
Welsh  University  should  aim  at  being  what  the  earliest 
universities  were,  an  "  association  of  teachers  and  students 
for   the   protection  of  their  joint  interests.*'     Through  its 
Faculties  or  Boards  of  Studies  it   will   lay  down  for   the 
students  such  a  course  of  study  as  is  best  adapted  for  their 
various  requirements  ;  it  will  see  that  the  course  of  study 
so  framed  shall  be  duly  followed  by  the  students  for  whoqpi 
it  is  intended ;  that  adequate  time  is  given  to  them  to  do 
so ;  that  they  have  the  proper  preliminary  qualifications  for 
entry.     It  will  satisfy  itself  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ing and  of  the  existence  of  all   necessary  aids  and  appli- 
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ances.  Having  so  satisfied  itself^  it  will  give  to  the  teaolier 
a  large  freedom,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitade  of  his  re- 
sponsibility. The  teacher  may^  at  his  discretion,  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  examination  as  a  means  of  testing  the  effect 
of  his  instractioQ  upon  the  student's  mind.  In  some  sub- 
jects, probably,  he  will  constantly  test  the  student  by  ques- 
tion and  answer,  by  written  essay,  and  by  examination. 
The  University  will  require  evidence  that  this  course  of 
training  has  been  undergone,  and  will  finally  test  the  train- 
ing by  an  examination,  arranged  by  the  joint  deliberations 
of  the  University  teachers  in  a  particular  Faculty,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers  themselves  with  such  assessors  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  safeguard  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequately  high  and  uniform  standard.  But  these 
external  assessors  should  not  merely  come  in  on  the 
days  of  examination,  but  should  also  have  a  seat  upon 
the  boards  of  studies,  exercising  the  same  corrective 
function  as  they  do  in  the  examinations.  It  may  even 
be  desirable,  having  regard  to  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rates the  three  University  Colleges,  and  the  difficulty 
of  constant  communication,  to  delegate  the  examining 
work  pure  and  simple  in  the  pass  examinations  of  the 
University  to  the  teachers  in  the  particular  colleges. 
This  would  be  just  as  if,  for  example,  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews  were  to 
agree  upon  a  definite  course  of  arts-training  such  as  would 
be  most  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Scotch,  but  the 
examinations  in  that  training  were  to  be  left,  as  at  present, 
to  each  University.  In  the  more  specialized  honours 
courses  the  examinations  would  still  be  in  common  between 
the  three  colleges.  By  this  means  we  secure  :  first,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  course  of  University  instruction  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  and  with  the  requirements  of  the  Prin- 
cipality ;  and,  secondly,  the  recognition  by  degrees,  oertifi- 
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cates  and  otherwise,  of  those  students  who  have  gone 
through  such  a  course  of  training.  The  University 
teachers  who  carry  out  the  courses  of  instruction  will  also, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  be  responsible  for  the  framing 
of  them,  and  will  be  the  authorities  charged  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  of  the  higher  education  of 
Wales,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge  in  a  complete  system. 

The  University  will  also  have  relations  to  intermediate 
education.  It  will  have  the  power  (to  quote  again  the 
Victoria  University  Charter)  '^to  examine  into  the 
efficiency  of  schools  or-  any  academic  institutions,  and  to 
grant  certificates  of  proficiency  to  the  scholars  and  members 
thereof.'^  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  probable 
influence  of  the  University  upon  the  course  of  instruction 
in  intermediate  schools.  The  problem  before  us  is  to 
create,  as  far  as  possible,  a  liberal  education  for  pupils  who 
pass  in  great  numbers  from  the  primary  to  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  from  the  intermediate  schools  to  the 
University.  The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  will  come 
up  from  the  elementary  schools,  combined  with  the  bi- 
lingual question,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  affects 
the  whole  country,  will  make  it  desirable  that  English 
should  hold  a  distinctive  position  in  the  curriculum  through- 
out. In  the  elementary  schools  (approached  in  Welsh 
districts  through  the  medium  of  Welsh)  English  will  form 
the  main  subject  of  instruction.  The  development  of 
linguistic  faculty  in  bilingual  children  will  probably  make  it 
possible  to  introduce  French  into  many  elementary  schools  ; 
and  in  the  higher  forms  to  commence  the  study  of  Latin. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  the  pupil  will  pass  from  the  elemen- 
tary to  the  secondary  school,  and  will  continue  the  study 
of  English,  Latin,  and  French,  with  his  other  subjects,  until 
at  fourteen  *^ bifurcation"  takes  place.     He  will  then  either 
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commence  the  study  of  Greek,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  "  if 
his  aptitudes  tend  to  the  study  of  Nature  and  her  works," 
he  will  enter  upon  the  special  study  of  branches  of  natural 
science.  Greek  cannot  be  regarded  in  Wales,  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  regarded  elsewhere,  as  a  luxury  only  to 
be  imparted  to  those  who  are  to  pursue  a  life  of  cultured 
leisure.  It  is  sought  by  all  classes  of  students,  in  particular 
by  the  ministerial  candidates,  who  form  so  large  a  section 
of  our  students,  and  who  often  are  the  sons  of  poor 
parents. 

Speaking  generally,  the  classical  training  imparted  in  the 
Welsh  schools  at  the  present  time,  except  in  some  schools 
of  the  older  classical  type,  is  peculiarly  ineffective,  and  in 
need  of  reorganization  if  it  is  to  be  retained  at  all.  The 
new  training  to  be  given  in  Wales  in  the  classical  languages 
will  be  distinguished  by  the  following  features.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  be  confined  within  narrower  limits 
than  in  the  English  Grammar-school  system.  It  will  be 
begun  later,  and  carried  on  side  by  side  with  a  greater  variety 
of  other  subjects.  It  will  therefore  of  necessity  be  less 
specialized  and  perhaps  less  scholarly  in  the  limited  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  produce,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  is  now  often  the  case,  a  more  effective 
command  of  Greek  and  Latin,  together  with  some  insight 
into  the  greatness  of  antiquity.  This  may  be  aimed  at 
by  commencing  translation  earlier,  by  construing  larger 
selections  of  literature  tban  is  done  at  present,  by  tlie 
frequent  practice  of  unseen  translation,  and  by  resort 
to  the  old  custom  of  classical  recitation.  The  proposed 
training  will  also  be  made  more  real  and  stimulating  by  the 
parallel  study  of  history  and  literature,  by  the  aid  of  short 
lectures,  maps,  casts  and  photographs.  Such  a  study  will 
be  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  study  of  classical  history 
as  at  present  carried  on.     At  present,  owing  to  the  multi- 
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plicity  of  other  subjects,  it  is  very  often  left  to  be  got  up  in 
a  small  and  cramped  text-book  within  a  month  of'  the 
examination.  In  the  second  place,  the  student,  if  he  intends 
to  proceed  to  a  university  degree,  will  at  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen pass  a  matriculation  or  "  leaving  ^'  examination  to 
qualify  him  for  entrance.  The  inspection  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  University 
Board  created  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  school  will  be  conducted  by  the  head  master 
and  his  colleagues,  under  the  supervision  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  University  Board.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  the  greatest  need  that  such  a  University  Board 
should  be  called  into  existence,  to  prevent  the  misdirection 
and  the  dissipation  of  effort  likely  to  ensue  in  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  for  the  want  of  it,  owing  to  the  diver- 
sity of  conceptions  of  the  relative  place  of  classical,  com- 
mercial and  technical  subjects,  and  the  absence  of  -  an 
ideal  of  culture  at  the  most  critical  period.  Thirdly, 
this  course  of  school  instruction  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  University  course,  where  the  student  will 
read  more  of  the  classical  masterpieces,  together  with  the 
accompanying  periods  of  history,  will  complete  his  course 
of  instruction  in  English  and  modern  literature,  and  will 
commence  philosophy.  This  course  of  education  is  clearly 
possible  only  if  it  can  be  co-ordinated  and  controlled  by  a 
University  authority,  and  is  not  to  be  fully  realized  until 
the  teachers  who  carry  it  out  have  themselves  passed 
through  a  similar  training,  and  become  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  it.  The  primary  teacher  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  trained  in  the  University,  a  reform  which  will 
secure  the  advantage  noticed  by  Arnold  as  distinguishing 
the  foreign  administration  of  popular  schools  from  our 
own,  viz.,  that  '^  popular  instruction  is  placed  in  vital  corre- 
spondence and  contact  with  higher  instruction.'^     At  the 

R  2 
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University  the  student  will  hear  lectures  on  points  of 
special  interest  in  connection  with  his  particular  faculty  : 
he  will  not  be  rigidly  confined  within  a  narrow  groove,  but 
will  be  encouraged  to  develope  his  bent.  Sometimes  he 
may  be  required  (even  as  part  of  his  final  examination,  it 
may  be)  to  write  a  more  careful  essay  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion of  his  own  choice,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
teacher  and  with  full  access  to  authorities. 

I  would  set  it  down  then  as  fundamental  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  an  association  of  the  three  University 
Colleges  for  the  training  of  their  students.  Admit  into  the 
examinations  any  private  student  or  any  candidates  from 
external  institutions,  and  the  whole  conception  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  disturbed.  It  is  no  longer  an  association  of 
teachers  and  students ;  it  becomes  a  mere  examining  body. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  evidence  before  the  London 
University  Commission,  remarks  :  "  There  is  a  demand  for 
education  growing  up  in  this  country  within  the  last,  fifty 
years  such  as  I  do  not  think  you  can  pamllel  in  any  previous 
period  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain  that 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  an  organized  answer 
to  this  demand."  lie  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  a  new 
teaching  university  of  London  is  necessary  to  provide  this 
organization  for  the  metropolis.  If  a  touching  university 
is  necessary  in  London  to  organize  the  education  there, 
then  much  more  is  a  teaching  university  necessary  in 
Wales  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  reference  to  the  requirements  of  private  students  it 
has  been  suggested  that  a  special  certificate  should  be  given 
by  the  Univt'rsity  to  such  students.  I  would  not,  even  to 
that  extent,  endorse  the  idea  of  examinations  apart  from 
training  as  a  test  of  merit,  unless  a  system,  such  as  is 
advocated  by  Dr.  11.  D.  Roberts  and  others,  can  be  intro- 
duced in  "Wales.     Dr.  Boberts  says  ;  "  We  believe  it  would 
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be  quite  possible  to  arrange  a  curriculum  of  study  in  such  a 
way  that  a  student  working  in  the  evening  for  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  years  might  cover  the  same  ground  which  a 
student  through  the  three  years  at  the  University  can 
cover,  doing  the  work  quite  as  thoroughly ;  only  it  would 
have  to  be  done  in  sections  instead  of  all  at  once/'  The 
University  of  Cambridge  at  the  present  time  offers  to 
those  students  who  have  attended  courses  of  Extension 
Lectures  for  six  terms,  a  certificate  called  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Certificate/ 

But  it  is  further  urged,  that  in  the  interest  of  other  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  first-grade  schools  and  the  Normal 
and  Denominational  Colleges,  the  examinations  of  the 
University  should  be  open.  First,  as  to  the  first-grade 
schools.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  preserve  a 
clear  line  of  differentiation  between  University  and  School 

^  Dr.  Roberts  has  since  drawn  up  a  memorandum  in  which  he 
applies  this  proposal  in  detail  to  the  circumstances  of  Wales,  main- 
taining that  Extension  methods  are  destined  to  play  a  foremost  part 
in 'the  Welsh  University  .system.  While  cordially  agreeing  with 
the  principle  that  a  continuous  attendance  at  Extension  lectures 
carried  on  by  University  teachers  should  be  in  some  way  recognized 
by  the  University,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  adequate  substitute  for 
residence,  by  which  alone  the  student  could  avail  himself  of  the 
central  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums,  and  come  nnder  the 
indirect  influences  of  University  life.  The  undoubted  necessity  in 
Wales  of  keeping  in  view  the  accessibility  of  the  University  to  work- 
ing men  could  be  met  by  providing :  (1)  That  three  years'  University 
Extension  teaching  sh  ^nld  exempt  from  the  first,  ont  of,  say,  three 
years'  residence  necessary  for  the  Degree.  (2)  That  in  Wales,  as  in 
Scotland,  the  necessary  attendance  at  lectures,  &c.,  could  be  com- 
prised in  six  or  seven  months'  residence,  so  arranged  that  the  students 
could  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  remainder  of  the  year.  (3)  By 
providing  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  for  working  men  tenable  at 
the  colleges. 

There  are  other  matters  which  have  received  considerable  attention 
since  this  paper  was  read  ;  but  it  has  been  thought  better,  with  this 
exception,  to  print  it  without  addition,  as  it  was  prepared  for  the 
press  at  the  time. 
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training.  Some  first-grade  schools  in  Wales  may  have  in 
their  Sixth  Form  an  advanced  class  of  mathematical  and 
classical  pupils,  who  may  with  advantage  prepare  even  more 
often  than  they  do  at  present  for  scholarships  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge;  nor  would  I  advocate  the  fixing  of  any 
limit,  either  of  age  or  otherwise,  such  as  would  prevent  the 
first-grade  schools  from  developing  in  their  own  way  in 
the  direction  of  specialized  study.  But  I  would  insist  that 
no  candidate  should  attain  a  University  degree  without 
supplementing  the  school  training  with  the  broader  Uni- 
versity College  training.  Even  where  the  material  of 
instruction  may  be  the  same,  the  method,  the  spirit,  and 
the  surroundings  are  difi'erent.  The  school  disciplines 
habit ;  the  University  developes  special  aptitudes  and 
interests.  Secondly,  as  to  the  Normal  Colleges.  The 
training  of  Primary  Teachers  is  passing  through  a 
peaceful  revolution  through  the  action  of  the  Education 
Department  in  sanctioning  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
University  Colleges.  These  colleges  cannot  compete  with 
the  University  Colleges  in  a  general  training.  In  some 
cases  they  will,  in  association  with  the  University  Colleges, 
impart  the  specific  training  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  his 
diploma,  and  perhaps  in  the  future  they  will  perform  the 
same  function  in  regard  to  Secondary  Education.  Thirdly, 
as  to  the  Denominational  Colleges.  In  the  case  of  these 
colleges  a  revolution  from  within  is  now  proceeding. 
Recognizing  the  change  brought  about  in  their  vocation 
by  the  establishment  of  University  Colleges,  they  are 
gradually  being  converted  into  Theological  Colleges  proper, 
in  which  the  general  training  will  be  relegated  to  the 
national  Colleges.  They  thus  hope  to  render  themselves 
competent  to  train  in  theology  those  who  have  already  at- 
tained their  degrees  in  the  University.  If,  therefore,  they 
were  to  seek   to   maintain    their    arts-teaching  on   any- 
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thing  like  the  footing  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  University 
degree  in  arts,  they  would  be  defeating  the  very  object 
they  have  in  view.  One  denominational  institution,  how- 
ever, St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  occupies  in  some 
important  respects  a  unique  position.  It  has  performed 
since  1852  the  functions  of  a  Degree-granting  body.  Hav- 
ing regard  to  the  limitations  under  which  it  has  been 
working,  it  has  performed  these  functions  with  distinguished 
success,  and  has  proved  a  worthy  pioneer  of  the  future 
University.  Great  credit  is  due  to  St.  David's  College 
and  to  the  other  Denominational  Colleges  for  the  prepara- 
tory work  which  they  have  performed  in  educating  our 
countrymen  to  see  the  need  for  a  liberal  culture,  and  to 
recognize  that  preparation  for  specific  professions  pre- 
supposes a  liberal  education.  St.  David's  College,  like 
some  similar  institutions  in  England,  might  have  taken  a 
narrow  and  illiberal  view  of  its  educational  functions.  So 
far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  it  sought  and 
gained  in  1852  a  Charter  to  confer  the  B.D.  degree,  and 
in  1865  (seven  years  before  the  opening  of  Aberystwyth 
University  College)  it  procured  its  B.A.  Charter  on  the 
avowed  ground  that  '*  it  had  come  to  see  that  an  educa- 
tion in  theology  was  no  education  at  all.*'  In  1880  it 
obtained  affiliation  to  Oxford,  and  soon  after  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  in  1884  it  established  a  Preparatory  School 
in  connection  with  the  College.  The  same  may  bo  said 
with  some  difierences  of  the  other  Denominational  Col- 
leges, according  to  the  measure  of  their  opportunities. 
For  example,  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Carmarthen  can 
be  shown  to  have  exercised  a  large  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  Intermediate  Education  in  South  "Wales;  and  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  College  at  Bala  raised  a  lofty  standard 
of  culture  before  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  brought  it 
about  that  many  students  went  to  Edinburgh  and  London, 
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and  (after  the  opening  of  the  two  great  Uuiversities  to 
Nonconformists)  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  far  greater 
numbers  (proportionately)  than  from  among  English  Non- 
conformists. These  facts  indicate  that,  so  far  from  having 
exercised  a  narrowing  influence  over  higher  education,  the 
admirable  movement  for  the  education  of  the  ministry  in 
Wales  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  forming  the  demand 
for  a  liberal  education  as  it  now  presents  itself  in  the  shape 
of  a  demand  for  a  Welsh  University.  It  has  been  objected 
to  this  demand  that  it  arises  from  this  very  quarter  ; 
that  the  candidates  for  the  University  degree  would  be 
preponderatingly  students  for  the  ministry.  Those  who 
make  this  objection  forget  that  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and 
ministers  in  Wales,  ever  since  the  great  religious  revivals 
in  the  last  century,  has  been  consistently  on  the  side  of 
mental  culture. 

If  Wales  is  called  upon  at  this  epoch  to  elect  whether 
she  will  listen  on  the  one  side  to  the  promptings  of  the 
various  religious  movements  which  have  made  her  what  she 
is  to-day,  and  have  given  birth  (directly  or  indirectly)  to 
every  phase  of  her  educational  advance ;  or,  on  the  other 
side,  to  the  opposed  voices  of  utilitarianism  and  a  mere  one- 
sided commercial  development — if  there  is  to  be  such  a 
parting  of  the  ways  in  her  history  at  this  epoch — Welshmen 
who  have  watched  the  higher  tendencies  of  their  country's 
history  cannot  long  doubt  which  voice  it  behoves  them  to 
obey  in  the  very  interest  of  liberalism,  of  culture,  and  of 
science.  They  also  forget  the  immense  importance  which 
(as  every  man  must  admit,  whatever  his  religious  views  may 
be)  attaches  to  the  training  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
the  future. 

Even  if  the  demand  were  made  in  their  interest  alone  it 
could  not  be  conceded  too  readily.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so  limited.     The  Welsh  University,  through  its  Faculty  of 
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Arts  (with  which  I  am  mainly  concerning  myself  here ;  for 
what  other  Faculties  the  University  will  comprise,  at  first 
or  ultimately,  I  do  not  now  seek  to  determine),  will  train  not 
only  clergy  and  ministers,  but  the  majority  of  the  school- 
masters, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  lawyers  and  business 
men  of,  the  Principality.  Charles  Edwards'  well-known 
words  (perhaps  the  earliest  germ  of  this  collegiate  or 
university  movement),  written  so  long  ago  as  1677,  will 
serve  exactly  to  describe  the  scope  of  its  work :  '*  Byddai 
yn  gymmhorth  nid  bychan  i^n  gwlad  pe  cyfodai  ein 
blaenoriaid  Gollege  neu  ddau  ynddi  i  ddwyn  gwyr  ieuaingo 
gobeithiol  i  fyny  mewn  dysgeidiaeth  a  moesau  da,  tuag  at 
eu  cymmhwyso  gyda  bendith  y  Goruchaf  i  weinidogaeth 
Efengylaidd  a  swyddogaeth  wladwriaethol/'  ^ 

St.  David's  College,  possessing  as  it  does  the  right  to 
confer  degrees,  already  enjoys  the  privileges  I  am  now 
claiming  for  the  National  Colleges.  It  already  possesses 
the  power  of  framing  its  own  course  of  study  and  of  recog- 
nizing it  by  an  academical  sanction.  Its  Board  of  Studies  is 
already  free  to  develope  the  training  imparted  in  the  Col- 
lege in  accordance  with  the  objects  with  which  it  was 
founded.  Into  the  question  whether  the  denominational 
character  of  the  College  is  or  is  not  a  barrier  to  its  recog- 
nition as  a  constituent  College  in  the  new  University,  along 
with  the  three  University  Colleges,  we  cannot  well  enter 
without  trenching  on  matters  which  are  outside  the  pro- 
vince of  this  Society.  One  thing,  however,  seems  clear. 
The  mere  right  of  admission  for  its  students  to  the  ex- 
aminations  of    the  University  St.  David's  College  would 

^  Manes  y  Ffydd, — *  It  would  be  no  small  help  to  our  country  if 
our  leaders  would  raise  therein  a  College  or  two  to  bring  promising 
^oung  men  up  in  learning  and  good  manners,  in  order  to  fit  them, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  Gospel  ministry  or  for 
civil  office.' 
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rightly  regard  as  of  little  value,  if  our  contention  is  just 
that  the  examinations  of  the  University  will  have  signifi- 
cance only  in  relation  to  the  system  of  training  of  which 
they  are  but  a  subordinate  part. 

The  question  of  the  connection  of  the  Theological  Col- 
leges with  the  University  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  in  course  of  time  the  various  Theo- 
logical Colleges  will  unite  in  a  common  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Writing  in  reference  to  a  suggested  appeal  to  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Nonconformist  Theological 
Colleges  of  England  for  power  to  confer  a  degree  in 
theology,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn  {British  Weekly,  of 
Dec.  4,  1890)  strongly  opposes  the  proposal,  and  insists 
that  a  degree  in  arts  should  be  required  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  degree  in  theology.  He  proposes  that  the  Theological 
Colleges  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Universities  as  a 
special  Faculty,  on  certain  conditions,  respecting  the  effi- 
ciency and  completeness  of  their  theological  teaching. 

The  incorporation  of  Theological  Colleges  in  the  Welsh 
University  is  probably  a  distant  matter,  but  the  great 
want  of  the  present  is  the  basis  in  the  form  of  a  general 
education,  leading  to  the  future  co-operation  between  the 
Welsh  Theological  Colleges  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  attitude  of  St.  David's  College 
towards  general  education,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  find  its  chief  vocation  in  adequately  develop- 
ing its  theological  instruction  to  meet  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  Eminent  divines  of  the 
Church,  coming  to  work  at  Lampeter  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past  (men  like  the  late  Rowland  Williams,  the 
present  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Peterborough,  and  Chester, 
and  Professor  Ryle),  freed  from  the  necessity  of  having  to 
dissipate  their  energies  over  the  wide  field  of  combined 
Arts  and  Theology,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
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a  lasting  influence  upon  Wales  in  the  subjects  closest  to 
their  hearts,  and  still  closest  also  to  the  hearts  of  our  Welsh 
countrymen. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  University  as  an  Association 
or  Corporationof  Teachers  and  Students.  This  description 
implies  a  return  to  the  earliest  signification  of  the  term. 
The  primitive  University  of  Bologna,  for  example,  was  a 
corporation  of  law  students.  Within  this  conception,  how- 
ever, there  is  room. for  diversity  as  to  the  aim  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Two  modern  writers  on  the  subject,  both  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  two  main  tendencies  of  speculation  on 
the  subject.  Mark  Pattison  maintains  that  the  University 
has  iu  view  '^  not  the  interest  of  science,  but  the  interest 
of  the  community  in  transmitting  the  traditions  of  know- 
ledge from  the  generation  which  is  passing  away  to  the 
generation  which  is  succeeding  it.^'  To  him  the  University 
is  "a  central  association  of  men  of  science.^^  The  late 
Cardinal  Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  rigidly  adhering  to 
his  conception  of  a  University  as  "  primarily  contemplating 
not  science  itself,  but  students,^'  lays  down  its  aim  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect — that  is,  ^'  the  fitting  it  to  com- 
prehend and  cultivate  truth. ^^  The  eloquent  lectures  in 
which  this  conception  is  set  forth  were  in  their  immediate 
purpose  an  attempt  to  show  the  possibility  of  realizing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  youth,  in  their  newly-founded 
Irish  University,  the  humane  culture  for  which  Oxford  is 
famous.  Similarly  we  may  maintain  it  to  be  the  aim  of  our 
Welsh  University,  at  least  on  its  arts  side,  to  embody 
an  ideal  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  Welsh.  This,  and  not  the  opposed  con- 
ception, whose  watchword  is  utility,  which  would  reduce 
the  University  into  a  mere  training  school  for  specific  pro- 
fessions, is  the  idea  which  should  dominate  the  Welsh  Uni- 
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versity  system.  It  is  our  boast,  sometimes,  that  we  have  a 
nicer  discrimination  than  our  neighbours  in  matters  of  the 
spirit,  that  we  have  something  of  the  Greek's  faith  in  the 
realities  of  the  world  of  thought,  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
sphere  of  belief  and  practice,  of  his  sense  of  the  value  of  a 
cultivated  imagination.  To  such  a  people,  then,  it  is  not 
visionary  to  describe,  as  of  paramount  importance,  that 
course  of  training  which  is  associated  with  the  faculty  of 
arts, — the  studies  and  exercises  which  have  for  genera- 
tions held  their  place  as  the  most  finished  instruments  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  character.  They 
have  not  yet  had  their  opportunity  of  producing  their  pro- 
per effect  upon  the  Welsh  people  at  large.  The  University 
will  give  them  that  opportunity.  We  ask  for  a  Welsh 
University  because  we  hold  the  conviction  that  those  studies 
which  are  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education — the  masterpieces 
of  classical  antiquity,  language  and  literature,  metaphysics, 
and  the  mathematical  sciences — may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
eliminate  that  which  is  narrow  and  ineffective,  and  to 
strengthen  that  which  is  sterling  in  the  Welsh  intellect  and 
temperament ;  and  that  the  great  discipline  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  consent  of  mankind  as  the  most  effectual 
instrument  for  the  purpose,  may  be  made  still  more  effectual 
for  us  when  combined  with  the  influences  and  aspirations 
of  our  own  past,  and  the  study  of  our  own  literature  and  of 
our  own  language.  We  ask  for  a  Welsh  University,  and 
can  accept  no  reorganized  London  University  as  sufficient 
for  our  needs,  because  we  know  that  such  an  influence  as  a 
University  can  exert  must,  in  ord^r  to  be  eflective  for  us, 
be  exerted  from  wiiliin  Wales  itself. 

From  within,  a  University  will  rapidly  and  deeply  influ- 
ence Wales,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  a  multitude  of 
ways,  just  as  all  intellectual  movements  from  within  attain 
a  rapid  and  far-reaching  sway.     Jesus  College,  for  instance, 
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in  spite  of  its  advantages  of.  endowments  and  position,  has  not 
been  a  leading  factor  in  the  life  of  Wales,  whether  we  have 
regard  to  the  specific  movement  of  higher  education  or  to  the 
other  great  movements  which  have  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  within,  it  is  outside;  a  valuable 
liuk  of  connection  with  the  great  world  of  Oxford;  but, 
as  regards  the  movements  of  Welsh  life,  on  the  whole 
passive  rather  than  active,  acted  upon  rather  than  origina- 
tive. The  smaller  institutions  which  we  have  considered — 
St.  David's  College  and  the  Welsh  Theological  Colleges,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  briefer  period  of  their  existence  and  their 
limited  resources — have  been  more  powerful  agents,  because 
they  are  at  work  from  within. 

Again,  the  University  of  Wales  will  make  its  influence 
felt,  not  primarily  and  chiefly  upon  men  of  exceptional 
calibre,  who,  even  under  the  old  regime,  might  have  made 
their  way  to  the  older  universities,  but  upon  the  mass  of 
those  whose  life-work  will  be  fulfilled  in  Wales,  upon  those 
who  are  in  the  truest  sense  the  mainstay  of  the  country.  It 
will  aim  primarily  at  raising  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
whole.  It  will  also  facilitate  the  passage  to  the  older 
universities  of  the  most  capable  students,  and  in  this  re- 
spect will  compare  favourably  with  the  present  system  of 
preparation  for  the  London  University  examinations,  which 
hinders  rather  than  facilitates  the  path  to  high  honours  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  Welsh 
University  that  its  creation  would  withdraw  from  Wales  the 
considerable  number  of  English  students  who  now  attend 
the  University  Colleges,  and  that  such  withdrawal  would  be 
hio-hly  undesirable;  which  is  true  enough.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  students  from  a  distance  in  the  future  will  depend 
more  upon  the  economy  and  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
training  imparted  than  upon  success  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity examinations  ;    the  comparative  decrease  of  which 
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successes  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  facilitated  pro- 
gress to  the  older  universities  in  the  case  of  the  best 
students.  Again,  the  English  students  who  now  frequent 
the  Welsh  colleges  do  so,  largely,  because  they  are  attracted 
by  the  scholarships  which  are  annually  offered  for  competi- 
tion. When  the  Intermediate  schools  are  in  active  opera- 
tion, English  students  will  be  unable  to  carry  -off  these 
prizes  against  properly-prepared  Welsh  candidates.  Even 
if  the  withdrawal  of  English  students  did  result,  the  main 
concern  of  Wales  is  the  working  out  of  her  own  educational 
problems. 

The  University  would,  perhaps,  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  characteristic  example  of  a  National  XJni- 
versitv.  We  have  road  of  the  division  of  the  students  in 
the  Paris  or  Oxford  of  the  past  into  "nations.^'  We  have 
seen  in  Scotland,  and  in  other  countries,  universities  with 
marked  characteristics  of  method  aud  of  aim.  In  Wales  we 
shall  have  one  university  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
national  area,  that  area  being  limited  in  extent  and  well 
defined  in  its  peculiar  circumstances.  The  trinity  of  col- 
leges will  be  found  ultimately  to  contribute  towards  the 
eflfectiveness  and  even  the  unity  of  the  University  more 
powerfully  than  if  it  had  been  made  to  consist  of  one  central 
college.  Each  college  will  now  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  life  of  each  section  of  the  country.  They  will  bo  three 
centres  of  a  vigorous  corporate  life,  and  will  bo  the  homes 
of  ideas  and  movements  which  will  make  themselves  felt  in 
future  generations.  The  existence  of  the  University,  and 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  the  instruction  it  will  provide, 
will  produce  a  much-needed  advance  in  intellectual  indepen- 
dence and  robustness.  Judgments  upon  questions  of 
thought,  belief,  or  science  will  not  then  bo  the  mere  echoes  of 
English  opinion  which  they  now  too  often  are.  The  country 
will  be  conversant  with  the  main  intellectual  current,  will 
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be  in  coustant  contact  through  its  teachers  with  the  advance 
of  knowledge  to  which  it  will  itself  contribute.  Wales  will 
learn  at  length  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  mottoes  of  the 
College  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong : 

"  Juvat  integros  accedere  fontes." 

The  University  will  promote  the  formation  of  adequate 
standards  of  taste  and  judgment  in  matters  of  literature  and 
art,  and  will  therein  correct  certain  uncritical  tendencies 
which  are  encouraged  by  the  competitive  methods  of  the 
Eisteddfod.  In  a  country  much  divided  by  political  and 
religious  differences  it  will  be  a  symbol  of  that  deeper 
national  unity  of  thought  and  aspirations  which  lifis  below 
the  surface. 
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ERRATUM    IN   VOL.   X. 

P.  99,  note  2.  Both  here  and  in  the  text,  two  distinct  battles  have 
been  confused.  The  Battle  of  Hathfalth  (placed  by  some  writers  at 
Hatfield  in  Yorksliire,  but  with  no  authority  beyond  the  similarity  of 
the  two  names)  was  the  battle  between  Cadwallon  and  Edwin,  in 
which  the  latter  was  slain  ;  fou'jfht,  as  Bede  expressly  tells  us  (Hist. 
£rcl,u.  20),  on  Oct.  12,  633,  but  placed  in  630  by  the  AmialeB 
Camhrlx.  This  battle  was  called  in  Welsh  the  Battle  of  Mcigen,  and 
almost  certaiuly  took  place  near  the  Breidden  HilU,  on  the  borders 
of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire. 

The  other  battle,  at  which  the  sainted  king  Oswald  slew  Cad- 
wallon, was  called  in  Old- Welsh  the  Battle  of  Catscaul  or  CanUcaul, 
and  was  fought  in  635,  though  placed  by  the  Annales  Catnbrife  in  631 
(see  Bedevil.  1, 2),  at  a  place  close  to  the  Roman  Wall,  called  by  Bede 
Beniseshuma  and  Hefenfelth  ('quod  dici  potest  Latine  caleatia 
cam  pus '),  and  said  by  him  to  be  not  far  from  Hexham  (it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  St.  Oswald's,  a  chapelry  near  Wall,  about  4  miles  N. 
of  that  town). 


KRRATA   IX    VOL.   XL 

r.  2C>,  1.  10.     Dele  Carfifair.^,  and 

P.  50,  1st  1.  of  note  (p),  for  Ctu^starrns  read  CftittcUarran.  [The 
modem  Cufw^tairn  does  not  apparently  embody  the  Welsh  Cocr ;  the 
place  is  called  (Josfrlt  rrn-H  at  p.  23,  and  Cits  f  el  (arras  at  p.  30,  of  the 
Jivgistnnn  Kpht'opntns  Ohisqumsis  (Maitlaiid  Club,  Edinburgh, 
L^i:»)-  There  is  also  a  well-known  Tnrras  Water,  a  tributary  of  the 
Eak,  in  Dumfries-shirej. 

r.  39,  note  (/),  1.  5,  for  '  that  *  read  *  Tracfh  Edrywi.' 

1*.  56,  3rd  line  from  bottom.  For  *  that  *  read  *  that  nearly.* 
[Velfrey,  anciently  Kfclfre,  a  small  district  of  Cantref  Gwatthaf,  is 
in  Pembrokeshire ;  another  small  district  of  the  same  Cantref, 
Pchtiiintf  (it  that  is  its  right  orthography),  which  has  not  yet  been 
ill enti tied,  may  possibly  also  be  in  that  county.] 

P.  79.  10th  nnd  11th  lines  from  bottom.  Dele  "for  an  older 
*I)ihnriitic  =  Dtffm  inf.*^  [The  t  of  this  modern  form  had  no  existence 
in  the  ancient  Dintnioula,  and  is  pr(»l»aMy  duo  to  the  fulse  analogy  of 
miutf  *a  brook  or  valley,*  plural  neini^^. 

P.  85,  note  6,  1.  4.  For  LavmjntirHi  read  LtfrntgHnffttanti,  and 
dele  "or  Lanngnnriu  "  [see  Booh  of  TJann  7)(?i\  1892,  p.  2^1]. 
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THE  COURT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
COUNCIL  OF  WALES  AND  THE 
MARCHES    FROM    1478    TO    1575. 

Br  David  Lewis,  Recorder  of  Swansea.^ 


PREFATORY   NOTE. 

The  following  paper  is  intended  as  a  contribution  towards 
a  History  of  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Wales  from 
the  Statute  of  Wales  (1284)  to  the  statute  11  Geo.  IV.  and 
1  Will.  IV.  (1830-1),  chapter  70,  which  abolished  the  Courts 
of  Great  Sessions  and  introduced  into  Wales  the  English 
judicial  system  in  its  entirety.  From  a  chronological 
point  of  view,  the  portion  of  that  period  which  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  should  have 
been  first  treated  of.  But  although  the  writer  has  during 
the  course  of  several  years  collected  much  material  relating 
to  the  earlier  period,  he  has  not  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
make  so  thorough  an  examination  of  the  extant  records  as 
he  thinks  should  be  made  before  he  can  be  in  a  position  to 
place  the  result  of  his  labours  before  the  public.  The 
writer  who  treats  of  that  period  has  the  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage of  breaking  comparatively  new  ground.     The 

^  This  paper  is  developed  from  a  Lecture  read  before  the  Oymmro- 
dorion  Society  in  the  Session  1890-1, 
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advantage  consists  in  his  being  able  to  present  absolutely 
new  matter^  and  not  old  matter  treated  in  a  new  way ;  the 
disadvantage  in  his  being  obliged  to  get  at  that  new 
matter  himself  by  wading  through  ancient  records^  often 
difficult  to  decipher^  such  as  Plea  Eolls,  Manorial  Court 
'  Bolls;  and  the  like^  a  bushel  of  which  will  often  yield 
him  but  a  thimbleful  of  matter  useful  for  his  purpose. 
With  the  greater  part  of  the  period  during  which  the 
Court  of  the  Marches  existed  it  is  different.  Such  mate- 
rials as  are  available  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found 
indexed  in  the  printed  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers  at 
the  Becord  Office ;  and  although  the  originals  themselves 
have  yet  to  be  examined^  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of 
selection  is  saved  by  a  reference  to  those  publications. 
For  these  reasons  the  writer  considered  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  treat  first  of  the  Court,  which  accordingly  forms 
the  subject  of  his  present  paper,  and  the  second  part  of 
the  History  of  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  conclude  at 
an  early  date. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  communications  of 
Sir  William  Gerard  and  Dr.  David  Lewis  to  Walsingham, 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  together  with  notes  on  and 

letters  from  Bishop  Roland  Lee. 

David  Lewis. 


When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  Court  exercised  a 
peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Wales  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  and  over  part  of  it  for  the  whole  of  that 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  its  influence  upon  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  country  must  have  been  great,  and  that 
an  examination  of  such  documents  relating  to  its  records 
as  still  exist  would  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  social 
life  of  the  people  during  that  period.     Yet  the  so-called 
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histories  of  Wales  say  next  to  nothing  about  the  Court — 
an  omission  apparently  due  to  the  writers  of  these  works 
having  thought  that  Wales  has  had  no  separate  history  since 
the  passings  in  the  year  1536,  of  the  Act  27  Henry  VIII., 
cap.  26,  which  incorporated  Wales  with  England.  There 
could,  however,  be  no  greater  mistake  than  this.  True  it 
is  that  Wales  has  no  separate  history  of  wars  engaged  in 
independently  of  or  against  England  since  that  time.  But 
that  she  has  a  social  history  distinct  in  many  particulars 
from  that  of  England  is  a  fact  which  no  one  now  ques- 
tions, and  which  modem  English  writers  like  Mr.  Lecky 
have  fully  recognized.  The  present  paper  is  intended  as  a 
contribution  towards  a  history  of  this  Tribunal  from  its 
establishment  down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Before  treating  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  itself,  it  will 
be  of  advantage  towards  a  better  appreciation  of  the  causes 
of  its  establishment  and  of  its  anomalous  position  to  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  time  of  the  statutory  con- 
firmation of  such  establishment.*  A  convenient  point  from 
which  to  start  is  the  year  1276.  In  that  year  Eleanor  de 
Montfort,  betrothed  to  Llewelyn  ap  Grufi'udd,  while  on  her 
way  from  France  to  be  married  to  Llewelyn,  was  captured 
and  detained  a  prisoner  by  Edward ;  and  Llewelyn  could 
only  obtain  her  liberation  by  signing  articles  in  which  he 
consented  to  do  homage  to  Edward  and  cede  to  him  the 
districts  collectively  known  as  the  Perfeddwlad  or  '  Middle 
Country,'  and  comprising  the  four  Cantreds  of  Rhos,  Bhu- 
foniog,  Tegeingl  and  DyfFryn  Clwyd.'  When  he  had 
taken  possession  of  this  territory,  Edward,  it  was  alleged, 
began  to  introduce  the  English  laws  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Articles.    This  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction 

»  By  34  and  36  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  26.     See  Section  4,  etc. 
'  See  note  (a)  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
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to  the  inhabitants^  that  in  1280  he  issued  a  Commission '  to 
Thomas  (Becke)  Bishop  of  St.  David's^  Eeginald  de  Grey, 
and  Walter  de  Hopton,  appointing  them  to  examine 
upon  oath  unsuspected  persons,  both  Welsh  and  English, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  laws  and 
usages  by  which  the  kings  his  predecessors  had  been 
accustomed  to  govern  and  order  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Welsh  Barons  of  Wales  and  their  peers  and  others 
their  inferiors,  and  all  particulars  connected  with  such  laws 
and  usages.  And  these  Commissioners  were  commanded 
to  appoint  certain  days  and  places  for  carrying  on  this 
inquiry,  and  to  return  and  account  to  the  King  within  three 
weeks  of  Easter.  An  order  was  also  issued  to  all  Justices, 
Sheriffs,  Bailiffs,  and  other  officers  of  the  King  in  Wales, 
requiring  them  to  cause  to  appear,  on  the  days  and  at  the 
places  appointed,  all  such  witnesses  as  might  be  able  to 
give  information  on  the  subject ;  and  also  requiring  that 
they  should  attend  upon  and  render  every  assistance  and 
advice  to  the  said  Commissioners,  in  order  that  every 
needful  information  might  be  obtained.  The  Commission 
was  dated  at  Westminster,  the  4th  of  December  in  the 
9th  year  of  King  Edward  I.  The  heads  of  inquiry  com- 
prised fourteen  interrogatories  to  be  put  to  each  of  the 
witnesses,  all  directed  towards  eliciting  the  desired  infor- 
mation. The  three  Commissioners  sat  and  took  evidence 
successively  at  Chester,  Bhuddlan,  The  White  Monastery/ 

*  See  Ayloffe's  Calendars  of  Ancient  Oha/rtera,  etc,,  (1774),  pp. 
73-4.  The  original  is  at  the  Becord  Office,  in  **  Rotnli  Wallie  de 
Annis  6,  7,  8,  et  9  Edw.  I.,"  Membranes  5  to  1  inclnsive.  For  an 
account  and  translation  of  the  doonment  (not  quite  complete  or 
accurate)  see  the  Historical  Account  of  the  Statute  qfRhuddlan  in 
*  The  Literary  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price  (Camhuanaice),**  i., 
362-871.~Ed. 

'  Probably  Oswestry,  Salop.  See  note  {h)  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 
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Montgomery,  and  Llanbadam  Pawr,  and  returned  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours  the  answers  of  the  witnesses  examined 
before  them,  beginning  with  William  Launcelyn,Knight,  who, 
being  sworn  and  diligently  examined  "  concerning  all  and 
each  of  the  foregoing  articles,  says  that  he  knows  nothing/' 
and  ending  with  Griffudd  ab  Howel,  who  is  the  last  member 
of  a  chorus  of  witnesses  who  are  returned  as  agreeing 
with  one  another — very  much  like  what  takes  place  in 
these  days  at  a  trial  or  Reference  where  a  great  many 
expert  witnesses  are  examined.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
for  me  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  these  answers.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear  j 
and  that  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  witnesses  (whether  because 
they  had  been  carefully  selected,  or  because  they  wished 
to  please  the  Commissioners,  or^as  has  been  alleged,  but 
without  foundation,  in  my  opinion — ^because  the  answers 
returned  by  the  latter  were  more  favourable  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which,  as  Englishmen,  they  would  naturally  prefer 
to  arrive  than  the  answers  actually  given)  undoubtedly 
furnish  evidence  which,  if  true,  establishes  that  within  the 
area  of  the  Commissioners'  jurisdiction  the  English  judicial 
system  was  rapidly  replacing  Welsh  usages.  The  Com- 
mission, it  is  to  be  noted,  extended  no  further  than 
(approximately)  the  four  Cantreds  of  Perfeddwlad,*  Iftl 
or  Yale,  Ystrad  Alun  (Mold),  Montgomeryshire,  Cardigan- 
shire, part  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  the  Welsh  Border 
from  Chester  to  Bishop's  Castle ;  but  the  returns  of  the 
Commissioners  were  soon  to  have  an  influence  over  a 
much  wider  area.'  In  1282  Lleweljm  was  slain,  and  his 
brother  David  put  to  death  in  the  following  year.     Edward 

^  See  the  end  of  p.  3,  above. 

-  See  the  king's  letter  to  Llewelyn,  dated  6th  June,  1281,  written 
in  consequence  of  this  Inquisition  and  other  inqoiries  as  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Wales,  and  printed  in  Bymer's  Foodera,  ed.  1816, 
vol.  i.  (Part  2),  p.  693.— Ed. 
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then  atisumed  the  government  of  the  whole  country,  and 
soon  after  proceeded  to  annex  the  whole  of  Llewelyn's 
dominion  to  the  Crown  of  England,  which  was  done  by 
the  Statute  of  Wales,  passed  in  1284.  By  this  Statute  he 
ordered  the  three  counties  of  North  Wales,  namely,  those  of 
Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  and  Merioneth,  then  collectively  called 
the  land  of  Snowdon,^  and  the  County  of  Flint,^  to  be  formed 
out  of  certain  cantreds  and  commotes.  The  Justice  of 
Snowdon  was  appointed  to  execute  justice  in  those 
three  counties  of  North  Wales,  and  the  Justice  of  Chester 
to  serve  for  Flintshire.'  Sheriffs,  Coroners,  and  Bailiffs  of 
Commotes  were  appointed  for  those  Counties,  and  also  for 
those  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan.^ 

In  a  future  number  of  TCymmrodor  I  propose  to  inquire 
at  length  into  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  1280,  and 
to  draw  such  conclusions  respecting  the  social  conditions 
of  the  various  districts  in  which  the  Commissioners  sat  as 
seem  to  me  naturally  to  follow  from  the  answers  of  the 
witnesses;   to  examine  in  detail  the  various  provisions  of 

*  See  note  (c)  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

-  See  note  (d)  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

'  From  the  following  extract  from  Yorke's  Royal  Tribet  of  Wales, 
Ist  ed.,  p.  39  (for  the  statements  in  which  extracts  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion  is  the  authority),  it  wonid  appear  that  there  had 
already  been  a  Justice  of  South  Wales  for  over  a  hundred  years : 

"  On  the  return  of  Henry  from  Ireland  [1172]  Rhys  [ap  Gruffydd] 
attended  him  at  Talycam  [Talacharnt  called  in  English  Lang- 
hame,  in  Carmarthenshire,  is  meant ;  see  the  Bolls  edition  of  the 
Brut,  pp.  218-19],  and  was  made  Justice  of  South  Wales.  Hence  he 
was  attached  to  the  English  interests,  and  an  instrument  in  the 
subjection  of  his  country ;  and  he  brought  all  the  LordB  of  South 
Wales,  who  had  usually  opposed  Henry,  to  do  homage  to  that 
Prince  at  Glocester  [this  was  three  years  later ;  see  the  Br%dt  pp. 
224-7]. 

**  Note. — This  office,  which  was  hereditary,  continued  to  the  27th 
Henry  YIIL,  and  ended  in  the  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley.** 

^  See  note  (e)  at  the  end  of  this  article 
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the  Statute  of  Wales  (1284)^  in  order  to  see  how  far  that 
Statute  altered  the  Welsh  legal  procedure  previously  exist- 
ing, and  to  what  extent  the  new  procedure  resembled  that 
of  England;  and  further  to  sketch  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  district  to  which  the  Statute  was  applied  and 
in  that  of  the  Marcher  Lordships  from  the  time  when  it 
was  passed  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Court  with 
which  I  am  now  dealing.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  I  need  only  treat  the  Statute  very  briefly.  It  pro- 
vided a  procedure  in  civil  matters  very  similar  to  that  of 
England^  with  certain  exceptions  which  Edward  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Welsh,  and  rendered  the  procedure  in 
criminal  matters  almost  identical  with  that  of  England. 

The  Marcher  Lordships  remained  unaffected  by  the 
Statute,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  in  the 
state  they  were  in  before  it  was  passed ;  each  an  indepen- 
dent territory,  with  its  own  courts,  its  own  customs,  and 
its  own  laws,  never  interfered  with  by  the  kings  of  England 
except  when  a  lord  became  so  oppressive  as  to  force  his 
tenants  in  a  body  to  petition  the  king  for  redress.  Such, 
for  example,  was  the  case  in  the  Lordship  of  Gower  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
people  of  that  Lordship  complaining  of  the  oppressive 
acts  of  Bichard  de  Peshale  and  Alina  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  de  Breos,  the  late  Lord  of  Gower — acts 
done  in  violation  of  a  charter  granted  by  William  de  Breos 
— that  king  sent  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  matter.^ 

Thus  it  happened  that  Wales,  from  1284  to  1536,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  (comprising  both  the 
Principality,  i.e.,  the  land  formerly  held  by  Prince  Llewelyn, 
and  the  County  Palatine  of  Pembroke)  the  laws  in  effect  and 
execution  were  practically  the  same  as  in  England,  except 

1  In  January,  1331.     See  Mr.  Q.  T.  Olark's  GaHa  et  alia  Muni- 
menta  de  Glamorgan,  vol.  i.,  pp.  279-232. 
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of  course  in  times  of  rebellion^  such  as  that  of  Owen 
Glendower ;  whilst  in  the  other  the  laws  were  represented 
by  a  mass  of  conflicting  usages  and  customs  put  into 
execution  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  The  consequences 
were  great  disorder  and  continual  oppression  of  the  weak 
by  the  powerful ;  the  first  real  attempt  to  cope  with  which 
state  of  things  was  the  establishment  of  the  Court  that 
gives  the  title  to  this  paper : 

The  Court  of  the  Council  of  Wales  and  the  Marches. 

Amongst  the  Gottonian  and  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  are  many  documents  relating  to  this 
Court,  of  which  some^  though  not  many,  have  already 
been  published.^  And  amongst  the  volumes  of  calendared 
State  Papers  at  the  Record  Office  will  be  found  a  very 
large  number  of  such  documents^  which  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest,  not  only  as  affording  materials  for  a  his- 
tory of  the  Court  itself,  but  also  as  throwing  light  upon  the 

^  In  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Original  LetterSy  etc.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  have  been  printed  in  Olive's  Documenta  connected  wUh  the 
History  qf  Ludlow  (1841),  and  Wright's  History  of  Ludlow  (1841-52). 
For  the  MSS.  see,  e.g.,  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  Ixiii.  (Articles  28-88), 
cxi.  (Articles  1-16),  cly.  (Arts.  82-6).  and  ccly.  (Art.  125) ;  and  the 
Gottonian  MSS.,  Vitellins  C.  i.  (thronghoat)  and  Titus  B.  viii. 
(Arts.  1-4).  The  Vitellins  MS.  is  referred  to  by  Hallam,  OonetiiU' 
tional  History  ofEnglomd,  ed.  1854,  vol.  i.,  p.  328^  note  d.  Parts  of  the 
last-named  MS.  are  printed  (or  purport  to  be  so)  in  Lloyd's  Ststary 
of  Powijfs  Fadog,  ii.,  89-74 ;  and  the  first  article  of  Harleian  MS. 
cxli.  (which  MS.  entirely  relates  to  Wales  and  the  Marches)  intituled, 
*'  A  Description  of  the  Dominion  of  Wales,"  in  the  same  volume, 
pp.  1-37.  A  later  copy  of  the  same  treatise  occurs  in  Lansdowne 
MS.  ccxvi.,  Article  1,  whence  it  is  printed  in  Clive,  pp.  97-146,  under 
the  title  of  ^*  A  Treatise  on  the  Government  of  Wales " ;  a  thixd 
copy  of  it  was  borrowed  by  Pennant  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  6t 
Overton  (in  Flintshire,  on  the  Dee,  near  EUesmere),  in  1740,  an 
abstract  of  which  forms  the  third  Appendix  of  the  Tours  in  WaUe 
(Rhys'  ed.,  1883,  iii.,  266-83).— Ed. 
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social  condition  of  Wales  and  the  Borders  at  the  time  they 
were  written. 

With  regard  to  the  Records  of  the  Court  properly  so 
called,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  at  the  Record 
Office.  Only  a  short  time  ago  it  became  important, 
for  the  purposes  of  an  action  tried  in  one  of  the  Welsh 
counties,  to  find,  if  possible,  the  Records  of  the  Court 
for  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  to  that  end  a 
firm  of  eminent  Record  Agents  was  eng^aged  to  make 
search  at  the  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  Ludlow, 
Bewdley,  and  elsewhere ;  but  at  none  of  these  places 
were  they  able  to  find  any  such  Records,  though  they 
found  abundance  of  documents  referring  to  the  Court  and 
the  work  in  which  it  was  engaged  from  time  to  time. 
Further,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Record  Office,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  most  recent  work  relating  to  the 
documents  there  kept,  Mr.  Scargill-Bird's  Gmde  to  the 
Public  Records,  there  is  no  reference  to  any  Records  of 
this  Court  amongst  the  '^  Records  of  Special  and  Abolished 
Jurisdictions.^' '  It  is  pretty  certain,  in  fact,  that  the  Records 
of  the  Court  have  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  been 
destroyed.  If  any  still  exist,  they  will  probably  be  found 
in  old  libraries  belonging  to  persons  whose  ancestors,  or 
the  ancestors  of  whose  predecessors  in  title,  were  officials 
connected  with  the  Court.  Before  1574  we  know  as  a  fact 
that  the  Records  were  badly  kept;  for  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's '^  Instructions  for  the  Lord  President  and  Council,^' 
issued  in  that  year,  runs  thus  ^ :  ''  And  because  yt  hath  bene 
reported  that  the  Records  of  that  Court  are  not  so  orderlie 

^  See  "  A  Guide  to  the  Principal  Olasses  of  DoouxnentB  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,"  by  S.  B.  Scargill-Bird,  1891,  ItUrodue- 
tion^  pp.  v.,  xxiii.,  etc.,  and  xxziii.-v. 

3  Lansdowne  MS.  No.  dv.,  fo8.  235-6.  Printed  in  Olive,  p.  390 
but  not  accurately.    Gf.  p.  13,  below. 
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kept  but  by  deliaerie  of  the  same  to  the  Councelloars  at  the 
Barr^  Attorneys  and  Clerkes  out  of  the  Court  and  office^  the 
same  are  many  tymes  imbeselled^  rased,  or  falsified,  yt  is 
thought  meete  and  convenient  that  the  Becordes  be  kept  in 
sure  and  safe  manner  by  the  officer  to  whom  y  t  appertaineth, 
wherby  the  same  may  be  a  ^  readines  at  all  tymes  as  occa- 
sion requireth/'  And  no  doubt  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Court's  history  matters  were  even  worse.  Still,  making  all 
due  allowance  for  these  elements  of  destruction,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  must  have  been  other  causes  at  work  to  account 
for  the  almost,  if  not  entirely,  complete  disappearance  of  the 
Records  of  a  Court  of  two  hundred  years'  continuance.  It  is 
possible  that  during  the  civil  contentions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Records  existing  up  to  that  time  were  destroyed. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  1646,  Ludlow  Castle  was  surrendered 
to  the  Parliamentary  general,  Sir  William  Brereton.  An 
inventory  of  the  goods  then  in  the  Castle  was  taken,  but 
no  reference  occurs  therein  to  any  Records  of  the  Court 
or  indeed  to  any  room  in  which  they  were  kept,  notwith- 
standing that  there  was  almost  beyond  question  such  a  room 
under  the  court-house;  as  appears  from  the  account'  of 
the  "  Buyldinges  and  reparacions  don  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
knight  of  the  most  Noble  order  L :  President  of  the  Queenes 
highnes  Counsaill  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  vpon  her  Ma*** 
howses  there,''  preserved  in  Lansdowne  MS.  No.  czi..  Article 
9  (fo.  19),  where  we  find  under  the  heading  of  Ludlow 
Castle  :  "  Item  for  making  of  a  Co'**  howse  and  twoe  offices 
vnder  the  same  for  keping  of  the  Recordes  and  for  syling,* 

'  I.e.,  in.  Harl.  MS.  clzyiii.,  fo.  38^  reads  *  in  a  readines.' 
'  Printed  in  Olive,  pp.  38-40,  and  Wright,  pp.  415-7. 
'  This  is  an  old  way  of  writing  ceiling  or  cieling ;  see  2  Ghron. 
iii.  6  (*  The  greater  house  he  deled  with  fir-tree  ')>  where  the  word 
is  spelt  eyUd  in  the  Bible  of  1551  (and  cf.  Jer.  xzii.  14,  Ezek.  xli.l6.) 
In  the  same  account  we  find  in  the  item  oonoeming  Lndlow  Oastle 
Chapel :  "  syliDg,  glanng,  and  Tyling  of  the  Erane  with  ffayre  and 
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Tyling,  and  glasing  therof."  Dineley,  in  his  account  of 
the  Progress  of  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  first 
Lord  President  of  Wales  after  the  Restoration,  commonly 
known  as  ^^The  Beaafort  Progress,"  makes  no  mention,  when 
describing  Lndlow  Castle,  of  any  destruction  of  Records 
of  the  Court  during  the  Civil  War.  This  omission  could 
not  be  due  to  the  writer's  attention  not  having  been 
called  to  the  Court ;  for  he  mentions  that  on  one  of  the 
days  of  their  stay  at  Ludlow,  the  Duke,  after  chapel,  ''  in 
his  rich  robes  of  presidency/'  sat  on  the  bench  hearing 
the  Chief  Justice  trying  causes.^  His  silence  upon 
this  point  seems  to  imply  either  that  there  had  been  no 
wilful  destruction  of  the  Records  during  the  period  referred 
to,  or  at  any  rate  that,  if  there  had  been,  it  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Parliamentarians,  because,  as  several  entries 
show,  he  had  a  keen  eye  to  note  the  acts  of  spoliation  of 
that  party  during  "  the  late  dismal  time  of  rebellion."  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  he  may,  after  all,  have  omitted 
to  note  what  he  had  heard  about  any  destroying  of  Records, 
if  such  had  taken  place.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Royalists  had  been  guilty  of  such  work  ;  for  Ludlow 
Castle  appears  to  have  been  in  their  friendly  occupation 
from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  until  its  surrender 
to  Brereton.  If  then  we  are  to  infer  from  Dineley's  silence 
and  that  of  contemporary  writers  that  no  such  destruction 
of  Records  was  effected  during  the  civil  wars,  we  can  only 
look  to  such  causes  as  those  indicated  in  the  Instruction 
above-mentioned,  and  to  careless  keeping  in  rooms  where 

lardg  wjndowes  :  waynescotting,  benching,  and  making  of  seates 
and  kneeling  places."  The  word  cele,  ceele,  or  syll  (whence  the  verb 
to  cele  or  syle)  is  derived  from  the  French  del  in  the  sense  of  '  a 
canopy ;  '  bnt  its  sense  was  extended  so  as  to  include  hangings  or 
tapestry,  and  thence  so  as  to  mean  wainsootiDg  (1  Kings  vi.  15)  or 
even  flooring. — Ed. 

^  See  the  Facsimile  edition,  1888,  p.  56. 
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they  were  not  only  liable  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  damp, 
bat  became  the  spoil  of  predatory  grocers  and  tailors.* 

Bat,  however  little  we  know  of  the  oaases  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  Records^  that  they  have  disappeared 
we  know  too  well ;  and  what  it  is  yet  possible  to  gather 
concerning  the  affairs  of  this  Court  mast  be  looked  for 
amid  docaments  of  the  class  already^  mentioned  as 
occurring  amongst  the  Cottonian  and  Lansdowne  MSS. 
in  the  British  Maseam  and  in  the  volumes  of  State 
Papers  at  the  Record  Office.  Of  these  latter  the  most 
interesting  that  I  have  examined  is  the  one  intituled 
"State  Papers — Domestic^  Elizabeth^  vol.  evil"  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  documents  referring  to  the 
Courts  but  in  particular  letters  and  discourses  by  two 
persons,  William  Gerard  and  Dr.  David  Lewis,  written  to 
Walsingham,  Secretary  of  State  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  which, 
on  account  of  the  position  of  their  writers  and  of  their 
never  having  been  previously  published,  are  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  paper.  They  were,  some  certainly  and 
others  almost  certainly,  though  undated  as  to  year,  written 
in  the  same  year,  viz.,  1575-6. 

I  have  tried  to  get  as  many  particulars  as  possible 
about  this  William  Gerard,  but  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Both  his  discourses  and  the  letter  accompany- 
ing them  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  singularly  broad 
mind,  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tl^e  people 
of  Wales,  whose  then  onhappy  condition  he  bewails  and 
seeks  to  improve.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  be  noticed  by  the  writers 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  so  what  I 

1  See  Mr.  Black's  account  of  the  destmotion  of  the  Carnarvon 
BecordB,  quoted  in  Mr.  Boberts'  article  on  the  ''Public  Beoords 
relating  to  Wales  "  in  Y  C^fmrnrodor,  x.  162. 

-  See  p.  8,  above. 
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have  learned  about  him  I  have  been  obliged  to  pick  ap 
here  and  there ;  and  it  is  very  little.  He  tells  us  in  the 
letter  in  question  that  he  had  twenty-two  years'  experience 
of  the  Council  at  the  date  of  writing  it,  the  20th  of  January, 
1575.  I  find  from  MS.  notes  of  the  Records  of  the  Court 
of  Great  Sessions  in  my  possession  that  he  continued  Judge 
of  those  Sessions  in  South  Wales  at  least  till  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Elizabeth  (1579-80).  He  appears  not  to 
have  performed  the  duties  of  Justice  of  Great  Sessions  for 
some  years  previously ;  for  the  last  time  he  sat  himself  was 
at  Cardifi^,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1575,  and  in  the  following 
five  years  he  was  represented  by  various  deputies  who  sat  in 
his  stead.  In  the  Instructions  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
the  Lord  President  and  Council  in  1574  (quoted  on  p.  9, 
above)  he  is  thus  referred  to  : — "  Wheras  William  Gerrard 
hath  of  longe  tyme  served  as  one  of  our  Councell  there,  ther- 
fore  aswell  for  his  said  former  services  as  also  in  considera- 
cion  that  he  shall  at  all  tymes  herafter  at  the  pleasure  and 
appointment  of  the  said  Lord  President  or  Yicepresident 
for  y*  tyme  being,  geue  his  contynuall  attendance  at  the  said 
Councell,  and  not  departe  without  speciall  licence :  her 
Ma*r  pleasure  is  that  the  said  William  Gerrard  shall  haue 
contynuance  of  the  yearelie  fee  of  one  hundred  marked ;  '* 
liberty  being  reserved  him  to  keep  his  Great  Sessions 
Circuits.  (Lansdowne  MS.  No.  civ.,  fo.  224';  and  cf. 
the  other  text  in  Harleian  MS.  clzviii.,  fo.  24).^ 

The  second  of  the  two  writers  mentioned  above  is 
thus  described  in  Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienaea,  First  Part, 
Bliss's  ed.,  1815,  col.  127  :— ' 

'  Printed,  but  not  aocnrately,  in  Olive's  Documents  cormecied  with 
the  History  of  Ludlow,  p.  312.  The  Instrnctions  begin  at  the  old 
fo.  219>>  of  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  now  fo.  222b,  ^j^^  qj^  Olive's  p.  309. 

'  He  was  admitted  B.O.L.  on  Jane  12,  1540  {op.  cit,  col.  112) 
and  D.C.L.  in  1648  («5.,  col.  127).    Cf.  also  col.  166. 
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'^  David  Lewes,  of  All  Souls'  College. — He  was  after- 
wards the  first  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  Master  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital 
near  to  the  Tower  of  London,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chan- 
cery, and  of  Her  Majesty's  Bequests.  He  died  on  Monday, 
27  April,  1584,  in  the  college  called  Doctors  Commons  at 
London ;  whereupon  his  body  was  convey'd  to  Aber- 
gavenny in  Monmouthshire,  where  it  was  buried  on  the 
24  of  May  following,  in  the  north  chancel  of  the  church 
there,  under  a  fair  tomb,  erected  by  him  while  living,  which 
yet  remains  as  an  ornament  to  that  church.'' 

Both  Dr.  David  Lewis's  and  Gerard's  communications 
were  written  afber  interviews  with  Walsingham.  At  that 
time  (1575)  and  for  some  time  previously  the  Court  had  fallen 
into  disrepute.  In  the  preceding  year  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  sent  fresh  instructions  to  the  President  and  Council, 
framed  with  the  view  of  remedying  certain  notorious 
defects  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  Court,  and 
of  putting  an  end  to  certain  grievances  under  which  the 
common  people  were  suffering  from  various  causes.  Not- 
withstanding these  instructions,  the  condition  of  the  Court 
and  the  country  continued  so  unsatisfactory  that  Walsing- 
ham called  to  his  aid  Dr.  David  Lewis  and  Gerard,  for 
advice  as  to  the  remedies  he  had  best  adopt  to  put  an  end 
to  that  condition — the  one  a  Welshman  in  high  position  in 
London,  the  other  an  Englishman  who  for  twenty-one  years 
had  had  experience  as  a  judge  both  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
people.  Dr.  David  Lewis's  communications  are  short  in 
comparison  with  Gerard's.  They  refer  entirely— except 
where  a  passing  reference  is  made  to  certain  of  the  former 
members  of  the  Council  as  examples  to  be  followed — to  the 
condition  of  things  and  the  remedies  applicable  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written ;  and  they  bear  particular  referenoe 
to  South  Wales.     Gerard's  Discourse,  consisting  of  three 
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or  four  parts^  is  on  the  other  hand  very  long  and  ex- 
haustive^ and  refers  to  the  conntry  generally.  He  styles 
the  first  and  most  important  part^ :  "  A  disconrse  of  the 
'^  estate  of  the  Countrey  and  people  of  Wales  in  the  tyme 
''of  kinge  Edwardethe  Ffirste  and  from  that  tyme  vn- 
''till  the  establishement  of  a  Counsaill  in  the  Marches 
"of  Wales,  The  travaille  of  that  Counsaill  att  that  tyme 
"and  the  benifitte  saccedinge  The  travaylle  of  thatt 
"  Counsaill  att  this  daye,  and  the  sequell,  requisitte  to  be 
"  considered,  before  perfect  vnderstandinge  can  be  had 
''  howe  necessary  it  is  for  that  governement,  to  haue  the 
''  same  Counsaill  maineteigned  and  countenaunced  And  no 
*'  lesse  nedefuU  to  provide  order  to  preventt  suche  harmes 
''  and  evelles  as  f olloweth  theire  proceadinges  att  this  day, 
"  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  like  maner  and  order  of  Service, 
"  as  was  vsed  before  by  those  who  served  in  the  tyme  of 
''theire  firste  establishement.'*  Beginning  with  a  short 
account  of  the  state  of  Wales  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Llewelyn,  and  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Edward  I.  to 
bring  the  inhabitants,  by  pacific  means  as  far  as  possible, 
into  obedience  to  the  laws  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  Gerard 
sketches  in  brief  the  various  statutes  passed  between  that 

*  State  Fapers — Domestic,  Elizabeth^  yol.  cvii.,  No.  21,  I.,  p.  1. 
Gerard's  abstract  of  his  *  First  Discourse '  forms  No.  21,  II. ;  his 
Letter  to  WalsiDgham,  No.  21;  and  his  'Second  Disconrse'  (or 
the  second  part  of  his  Disconrse),  No.  10,  in  the  same  volume.  The 
last  is  immediately  followed  by :  No.  11,  containing  his  notes  on  the 
per8(mnel  of  the  Council,  and  various  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Court  and  Council,  both  as  to  officers  aud  administra- 
tion; No.  12,  a  page  coDtainiug  various  further  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  and  No.  13,  giving  the  names  of  persons  from  whom 
might  be  chosen  a  suitable  associate  to  Mr.  Justice  Fetiplace  in 
South  Wales.  Dr.  David  Lewis*  letter  forms  No.  4,  and  his  "  Ar- 
ticles "  (a  statement  of  abuses  and  grievances  in  Wales),  referred  to 
in  his  letter,  No.  4, 1. ;  and  a  draft  letter  from  Walsiugham  to  (Gerard, 
dated  January  27, 1575,  forms  No.  27,  in  the  same  volume. — Ed. 
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time  and  the  date  of  his  writing,  and  then  goes  at  length 
into  the  history  of  the  Coancil,  and  compares  its  condition 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Wales  in  his  day  with 
what  both  were  when  the  Council,  in  his  opinion,  was 
efficiently  performing  its  work. 

As  will  appear  hereafter,  the  Court  was  first  instituted 
in  or  perhaps  shortly  before  the  year  1478.  It  had  thus 
been  in  existence,  when  Gerard  first  became  attached  to 
it,  for  only  about  seventy-five  years,  if  we  accept  his 
statement  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it)  that  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Walsingham  he 
had  had  twenty-two  years'  experience  of  it.  Therefore, 
although  much  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  discourse  relates 
to  what  to  him  would  be  matters  of  ancient  history,  and 
what  probably  historians  of  the  present  day  have  at  least 
as  ample  materials  for  dealing  with  as  he  had,  the  part 
treating  of  the  Court  itself  is  of  the  highest  authority.  The 
earliest  accounts  of  the  Court  hitherto  published  (so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  are  those  contained  in  David 
Powells  History  of  Wales,^  the  writer  of  which  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gerard;    Sir  John  Doddridge's  account 

>  See  the  let  edition,  1684,  pp.  389-401,  and  the  1811  edition, 
pp.  286-296 — ^in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  intitaled, "  The  Prinoes 
"  of  Wales  of  the  blood  royall  of  England :  collected  for  the  most 
"  part  out  of  the  Records  in  the  Towre."  These  are  the  only  genuine 
editions  of  PowePs  work.  In  Wynne's  "improved"  edition  of  the 
work  (1697),  which  is  reproduced  in  the  London  edition  of  1774^  the 
Merthyr  edition  of  1812,  and  the  Shrewsbury  edition  of  1832,  the 
chapter  has  been  entirely  remodelled,  and  most  of  the  matter  relating 
to  the  Court  of  the  Marches  and  its  Presidents  out  out.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  Oourt  of  the  Mardiies  in  the  original  MS.  of  the 
work  of  Humphrey  Lloyd  on  which  Powel's  History  is  based  (Oott. 
MSS.,  Caligula  A.  vi.,  dated  1559).  This  ends  on  fo.  221*  with  the 
suppression  of  Madog's  rebellion  in  1295  (answering  to  the  end 
of  Powel's  p.  381,  where  all  after  the  word  *' prison"  is  Powel's 
exclusive  composition). — Ed. 
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of  the  Priacipalifcy,^  Coke's  4tli  Instifcufce,^  and  Bacon's 
Defence  of  the  Court.'  Of  these  works  the  first  contains 
an  interesting  series  of  short  sketches  of  the  various  Lords- 
President  who  had  presided  over  the  Court  down  to  the 
author's  day,  but  says  very  little  about  the  work  of  the 
Court  either  during  his  own  time  or  the  earlier  period  of 
the  Court's  existence.  The  others  for  the  most  part  treat 
very  lightly  of  the  history  of  the  Court,  dealing  more  with 
its  jurisdiction  than  its  actual  work;  and  they  were  all 
written  after  the  date  of  Gerard's  Discourse,  which  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  document  now  extant  written  upon  the 
subject. 

Gerard's  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Council 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Powel  in  his  History  of  Wales, 
Although  Edward  IV.  sent  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and  others  * 

'  "  The  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Moderne  Estate  of  the  Princi- 
"  pality  of  Wales,  Datchy  of  Cornewall,  and  Earldome  of  Chester. 
**  Collected  out  of  the  Records  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  diners 
**  ancient  Anthonrs.^'  London,  1630.  Another  edition  was  published 
in  London  in  1714. 

'  See  cap.  xlvii.,  *  Of  the  legall  Courts  and  their  jurisdictions 
within  the  Principality  of  Wales,'  and  (especially)  cap.  xlviii.,  *  The 
Court  of  the  President  and  Councell  in  the  Dominion  and  Princi- 
pality of  Wales,  and  the  Marches  of  the  same.*  (The  Fourth  Fa/rt 
of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England :  concerning  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Courts,  ed.  1644,  pp.  239-244.) 

*  **  The  Arguments  od  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  the 
**  Marches."  See  Bacon's  Works  (ed.  1859),  vol.  vii.,  p.  567,  etc.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  over  the 
four  English  border  shires  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
Salop  (cf.  next  page),  see  the  Cottonian  MS.  Vitellius,  0.  i.,  Articles 
16,  etc. ;  the  Editor's  Preface  in  op,  et  loc.  cit. ;  and  Hallam's  C7o»- 
siitutional  History ,  ed.  1854,  vol.  i.,  p.  328,  note  d, 

^  See  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Banks*  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  edition  of 
Dineley's  Beaufort  Progress  (1888),  p.  xii.,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  brother  are  said  to  have  been  sent  by  that  king  to 
Ludlow  Castle  under  the  governorship  of  their  uncle,  Anthony  Earl 
Rivers,  and  in  company  with  the  Prince's  half-brothers,  the  Marquis 
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to  hold  a  court  at  Ludlow,  it  was  a  mere  temporary  court ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the 
Court  as  a  permanent  institution  was  established  at  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  state  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness which  the  machinery  established  by  the  Statute  of 
Wales — ^for  the  district  to  which  that  statute  applied — and 
that  of  the  numerous  Courts  of  the  Marcher  Lordships  had 
alike  failed  to  suppress,  and  indeed,  were  never  likely  to 
succeed  in  suppressing. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  work 
entrusted  to  this  new  Court,  Henry  VII. — in  order  to  pro- 
vide  against  any  sudden  riotous   outbreak,   such   as  was 
extremely  likely  to  happen  when  the  Lords  Marchers  found 
their  ancient  independent  king- like  authority  within  their 
own  Lordships,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries,  interfered 
with  and  overruled,  in  matters  touching  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  a  new  authority — placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  the  border  English  counties  of  Cheshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
the  city  of  Bristol,  so  that,  in  case  of  any  such  sudden  out- 
break as  before  mentioned,  the  Court  might  be  assisted  with 
the  power  of  those  counties.     The  Instructions  given  the 
Court,  says  Gerard,^  were  in  effect  as  follows  :  ^^  To  execute 
"  Justice  vpon  all  felous  and  prayers  of  Cattell  in  thenglishe 
adioyninge  Counties  vpon  all   felonies  there  or  in  any 
"  parte  of  Wales  comitted,  to  suppresse  and  ponishe  by  ffyne 
"  and  ymprisonment  Rowtes,  Riottes  vnlawfuU  assemblies, 
^'  assaultes,  affraies,  extorcions  and  exaccions  and  to  heare 
'*  the  complaintes  aswell  of  all  poore  Welshe  personnes  op- 
*^  pressed  or  wronged  in  any  cause  as  of  those  enhabitinge 

of  Dorset  and  Sir  Richard  Grey,  who  exercised  aathority  in  the 
Prince's  name.    And  see  pp.  20-3,  b:?low.— Ed. 
*  First  Discourse,  p.  6. 
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in  thenglishe  Counties  adioyninge.  They  had  aucthoritie 
"  by  Comission  of  Oyer  and  terminer  and  spe(c)iall  gaole 
deliuerie  through  owte  Wales  and  in  those  Englishe 
Counties  adioyninge/'  These  instructions  were  renewed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time.  We  find  them  very  much 
longer  about  the  date  of  Gerard's  communications.  But 
even  these  show  how  closely  the  work  it  was  intended  to 
effect  resembled  that  of  the  English  Star  Chamber.  Like 
that  Court,  the  Court  of  the  Marches  owed  its  institution 
at  first  to  the  prerogative  royal  and  not  to  Statute, 
transacting  matters  and  acting  judicially  by  virtue  of  that 
authority  ;  like  that  Court,  it  encroached  upon  the  province 
of  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Hallam  with  regard  to  that  Court  apply  with 
equal  force  to  it.  *'  I  have  observed  iu  another  work,"  he 
says  of  the  Star  Chamber/  '^that  the  coercive  jurisdictiou 
of  the  Council  had  great  convenience  in  cases  where  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  was  so  much  obstructed  by 
'^  one  party,  through  writs,  combinations  of  maintenance,  or 
"  overawing  influence,  that  no  inferior  Court  would  find  its 
"  process  obeyed ;  and  that  such  seem  to  have  been  reckoned 
"  necessary  exceptions  from  the  Statutes  which  restrain  its 
*'  interference.*'  That  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Gerard 
will  appear  later  on.  And  here,  having  sketched  the  origin 
and  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  it  would  seem  con- 
venient, before  continuing  its  history,  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  various  persons  who  presided  over  it  down  to  the 
time  of  Gerard's  Discourse,  the  materials  for  which  I  have 
collected  from  Clive's  Documents  connected  with  the  History 
of  Ludlow  (p.  149,  etc.)  and  some  of  the  original  documents 
there  referred  to. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  who  was  really  the  first  Lord 

^  Gcmatitutional  History,  edition  1870,  p.  51  (edition  1854,  vol.  i., 
p.  50). 
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President  of  the  Court  whose  original  non-statutory  estab- 
lishment was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Statute  34  and 
35  Henry  VIII.,  c.  26,  Hall  in  his  Chronicle  (ed.  1809, 
p.  347)  says  of  Edward  V.  that  '^  the  younge  kynge  [as 
*^  Prince  of  Wales]  at  the  deathe  of  his  father  [April  9, 
*'  1483]  kepte  houshoulde  at  Ludlowe,  for  his  father  had 
^'  sente  hym  thether  for  Justice  to  be  dooen  in  the  Marches 
^^  of  Wales,  to  the  ende  that  by  the  autoritee  of  his  presence^ 
'*the  wilde  Welshemenne  and  eiuell  disposed  personnes 
*^  should  refrain  from  their  accustomed  murthers  and  out- 
"  rages.  The  gouernaunce  of  this  younge  Prince  was 
"committed  too  lord  Antony  Wooduile  erle  Ryuers  and 
'*  lorde  Scales,  brother  to  the  queue."  In  Lansdowne  MS. 
cclv,  fo.  422%  we  find  a  list  (written  between  1560  and 
1586)  of  "The  names  of  the  L(ord)  presedentes  of  the 
'*  Marches  of  Walles,  as  they  are  wryten  in  the  Chapell  at 
*'  Ludlowe/'  which  begins  thus  : — 

"  Iiichard  Bushope  of  London} 

"  This  Bushope  as  apperethe  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Princes  of  Walles,  was  sent  by  H{enricus)  primus,  ArC 
reij,  9^  to  be  Lieutenant  o'  Presedent  of  the  Marches.  Who 
did  continewe  there  a  long  tyme  at  Shrewsbury  vntill  the 
Children  of  Bleddin  ap  Kynwyn,  ethe-  rebelled  agaynst 
the  king  or  eles  warred  amongest  th'selves. 

"  John  Bufihope  of  WorcQ'nttr). 
"  This  man  as  apperethe  by  record  ^  of  the  Townehall  of 


*  Eichard  de  Beaames  or  Belmeis,  Bishop  of  London  1108-28 
(8-29  Henry  I.).  On  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  entrusted 
to  him  in  the  Welsh  Marches,  see  Professor  Tout's  article  in  the 
Dirtlonary  of  yafional  Biography,  iy.,  199. 

-  Sic  MS.  for  ether  =  either, 

•*  Po\7el  has  records  in  the  corresponding  version  of  the  passage,  in 
his  Hiatorie  of  Cambria  (1584),  p.  389. 
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Salop^  bering  date  the  x*^  of  Aprill '  A^  E.  4.  18°.  was 
p'sedente  of  the  Prynces^  Councell  in'  the  Marches  of 
Walles.  And  the  L  Anthony  Erie  Ryvers  vncle  & 
governo'  to  the  said  Prynce  and  the  said  Bushope  together 
w**"  the  said  Erie  as  L  Presedent  *  sat  in  the  Townehall 
aforesaid  ^  and  made  certayne  ordonances  fo'  the  weale  and 
tranquillite  of  the  same  Towne.® 


TF"  Smyth  Bushope  of  Lyncolne? 

This  Bnshope  is  the  first  L.  Presedent  of  Walles  found 
in  the  Recordes.     Who  was  sent  by  H(enry)  7  in  the  17 

1478.  =  Powel  has  L{ord)  Princes.  ^  Of,  Powel. 

*  Powel  omits  the  words  aa  L(ord)  Presedent. 

^  Clive,  in  quoting  this  passage  in  his  Ludlow,  p.  151  (from  fo.  476 
of  the  MS.,  the  old  nnmberiDg  of  the  present  fo.  422),  at  this  point 
deliberately  interpolates  the  word  *  Ludlow '  in  a  parenthesis,  though 
the  town-hall  meant  can  only  from  the  context  be  that  of  Shrews- 
bury. There  is  no  mention  of  Ludlow  in  the  document,  which  relates 
entirely  to  Shrewsbury,  and  the  beginning  of  which  will  be  found 
cited  on  p.  22,  below.     Cf.  also  note  5  on  that  page.— Ed. 

®  Powel  adds  after  "  towne "  the  following  paragraph  (p.  389) : 
"  King  Edward  the  fourth  vsing  much  the  faithfull  seruice  of  the 
Welshmen,  meant  the  reformation  of  the  estate  of  Wales,  and  the 
establishing  of  a  court  within  that  Principalitie,  and  therefore  he 
Bent  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Earle  Riuers,  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  countrie,  to  the  end  he  might  vnderstand  how  to 
proceed  in  his  purposed  reformation.  But  the  troubles  and  disquiet- 
nesse  of  his  owne  subiects,  and  the  shortnes  of  his  time  suffered  him 
to  doo  little  or  nothing  in  that  behalfe." 

7  Powel  {Hist,  of  Wales,  ed.  1584,  p.  392)  paraphrased  the  next 
paragraph  in  these  words;  "The  said  William  Smith  Bishop  of 
Lincolne,  was  L.  President  of  his  councell,  who  continued  in  that 
office,  vntill  the  fourth  yeare  of  this  kings  reigne ;  and  was  the  first 
L.  President  that  is  named  in  the  records  of  that  court :  he  was 
founder  of  Brasenose  college  in  Oxenford."  Powel  had  previously 
said  (pp.  391-2)  "  After  that  about  the  seventeenth  yeare  of  king 
Henries  reigne.  Prince  Arthur  went  againe  to  Wales,  being  newlie 
married,  with  whom  the  king  sent  Doctor  William  Smith,  which  was 
afterward  bishop  of  Lincolne,  to  be  president  of  his  counsel], 
appointing  him  other  wise  and  expert  counsellors,  as  Sir  Richard 
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yere  of  his  raigne  *  to  be  Lord  Presedent  of  Prince  Arthurs 
Counsaile  in  the  Principalite  of  Walles,  and  Marches  of 
the  same.  And  so  continewed  L  Presedent  vntill  the  4th 
yere  of  H(enry)  8,'  he  was  founder  of  Brasen  nose  colledge 
at  Oxon'.'^  ^ 

The  words  of  this  MS.  respecting  John  Alcock,  Bishop 
of  Worcester  and  Ely,  the  founder  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Earl  Rivers,  are  repeated  by  Powel 
(Historie  of  Cambria,  1584,  p.  389)  with  a  few  trifling  verbal 
changes.^  A  copy  (also  of  about  Elizabeth's  time)  of  the 
original  Shrewsbury  record  referred  to  will  be  found  in 
Vicellius  C.  i.,  fo.  2,  and  a  very  brief  summary  of  it  in 
Phillips^  Hist,  of  Shrewsbwi^y,  p.  162.^  The  preamble  of 
this  document  is  as  follows  : — "  M*  ^  that  the  x***  daye  of 
Aprill  in  the  xviii***  yere  of  the  (Reigne  of  our)  Souereigne 
Lorde  Kynge  Edward  the  iiij*^  The  Right  Re(uerend 
Eather)  in  god  John  Byshope  of  Worcester  Presydente  of 
my  Lorde  P(rynce  of  Wales)  Councell  And  the  Ryght 
noble  Lorde  Antony  Erie  Reviers  (vncle  and)  govemour  to 
the  sayd  Prynce  And  other  of  his  honorable  (Councell) 
being  in  the  Towne  Hall  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  wele  reste 
(and)  tranquility  of  the  same  Towne  And  for  good  Rule  to 

Poole  his  kinseman,  which  was  his  cheefe  chamberlaine,  also  Sir 
Henrie  Vernon,  Sir  Eichard  Crofts,  Sir  Danid  Philip,  Sir  William 
Ydiill.  Sir  Thomas  Englefield,  Sir  Peter  Newton,  &c.»' 

'  1501-2.  '  1512-3. 

'^  The  list  then  proceeds  successively  to  mention  Bishops  Greffrey 
Blyth,  John  Yescie  and  Eowland  Lee,  as  Presidents,  and  then  oon- 
tiiiues  the  list  down  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney  (president,  1560-86). 

*  The  only  yariations  of  the  least  importance  are  given  in  the  foot- 
notes on  p.  18,  above. 

•'•  Phillips  cites  as  his  authority  "  Exch.  2  Book,  p.  224."  Cliye, 
who  erroneously  says  (p.  151)  that  Phillips  prints  the  document  in 
ioc.  cit.y  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  were  different  from  the  "  llecord  of 
the  Town  Hall  of  Salop,"  which  he  has  cited  immediately  aboTe. 
The  two  documents  are  one  and  the  same.     Cf.  note  5  on  p.  21,  above. 

®  I.e.y  Memorandum, 
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be  kepte  (amonges)  thofficers  minist's  and  the  inhabitantes 

therof  by  thassent  of  the  say(d)  Officers  Mynysters  and 

inhabitantes  have  ordeyned  and   made   Certeyn(e)    Ordi- 

naunces  to  be  vsed  and  fermely  observyd  amonges  them 

w*hin  the  sayd  Towne  from  hensforbh  :"  * 

This  document  was  (see  fo.  2^  of  the  MS.)  sealed  by  the 

Prince  of  Wales  with  his  signet,  and  signed  by  Earl  Rivers 

and  Bishop  Alcock. 

In  the  same  MS.  (Vitellius  C.  i.,  fo.  191**)  occurs  "A 

**  Catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  severall  Lo  :  Presedentes 

"  of  the  Counsell  established  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  since 

18°  E(dward)  4,  with  the  severall  yeares  when  they  began 

their   presidenties    there,   as    followeth,^'   which    begins 

thus  : 

/ .      X     -.  o   T^    .      (  The  Earle  Riuers. 
'*  Ann  o  18.  E.  4.     ]^  .  t.  .      w 

"^  (^iohannes  Ep  us  Wigorn.- 

*•  17  Hen:  7.    Will  us  Smith  Ep'us  Lincolniens'/* 

We  may  remark  en  passant  that  this  list  makes  no 
mention  of  Bishop  Richard  de  Beaumes,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 

^  The  words  and  letters  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  restorations 
•(made  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  summaries  contained  in  Powel  and  in  the 
Lansdowne  MS.  cclv.)  of  the  portions  of  the  MS.  which  are  burnt 
away.  The  lacuna  is  greatest  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  the  page 
of  the  MS.,  and  progressively  diminishes  till  the  word  *  sayd'  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  line. 

^  Clive  (p.  150)  wrongly  quotes  this  list  -(his  "fo.  2556"  is  a 
mistake  for  "  fo.  255^,"  the  old  numbering  of  fo.  191**)  as  stating  that 
Earl  Rivers  was  appointed  governor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV., 
and  held  his  court  at  Ludlow.  No  such  statement  occurs  im  the  list, 
which  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.  GHve  has  apparently  confused 
this  list  with  the  one  cited  from  Lansdowne  MS.  cclv.  on  pp.  20-2, 
above,  misinterpreted  by  him  as  referring  to  Ludlow  (see  note  5 
on  p.  21,  above),  and  perhaps  also  with  the  document  in 
Vitellius  C.  i.,  fo.  2  (cited  just  above),  if  not  likewise  with  the 
passage  in  Hall's  Chroyiicle  (see  p.  20,  above),  which  he  gives  in 
an  imperfect  form  on  his  p.  150. — Ed. 
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headed  the  list  of  Presidents  once  preserved  in  the  Castle 
Chapel  at  Ludlow.  But,  to  make  a  leap  of  nearly  five 
centuries,  and  to  proceed  from  him  to  the  surer  ground 
common  to  both  the  lists  before  us,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
although  numerous  instructions  issued  to  the  Lords  Presidents 
have  been  preserved,  none  have  been  found  addressed  to  Earl 
Rivers  or  Bishop  Alcock.  William  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  succeeded  them,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  stated  alike 
by  Powel  and  by  the  Lansdowne  MS.  cclv.^  to  be  the  first 
Lord  F.'esidsnt  who  is  named  in  the  Records  of  the  Court ; 
and  on  his  portrait  in  Brasenose  College,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  is  inscribed  "  Primus  Wallie  Preses/'  He 
continued  in  ofBco  from  the  1 7th  year  of  Henry  VII.*  until 
the  4th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,'  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Geffrey  Blyth,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  who  held 
the  office  until  the  16th  year  of  the  same  reign.*  Before 
his  appointment  as  Bishop,  Blyth  had  been  sent  by  Henry 
VII.  on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  on  his  return 
from  which  his  consecration  took  place.  To  him  succeeded 
as  Lord  President,  in  the  17th  year  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  the 
time  of  the  Lady  Mary,  Princess  of  Wales,  John  Voysey 
(or  Vescie),  who  continued  in  this  ofiico  until  the  25th  year 
of  Henry  VIII. ,^  and  who,  according  to  Powel,  had  a  most 
remarkable  career.* 

He  died  at  the  ago  of  one  hundred  and  three.     In  the 

*  It  is  not  clear  whether  Powel  is  copying  from  the  author  of  the 
tract  in  Lansdowne  MS.  cclv.,  fo.  422,  or  vice  versa ;  or  whether  both 
(in  80  far  as  the  latter  was  not  copying  the  list  in  Lndlow  Castle 
Chapel)  are  copying  from  a  common  original.  In  the  face  of  this 
donht  the  words  of  both  the  two  extant  parallel  authorities  on  the 

bscure  subject  of^the  ioundution  of  the  Court  have  been  fully  and 
exactly  quoted  in  the  text  of  or  notes  to  this  paper. 

=  1601-2.  =»  1512-3.  *  1524-5.  »  1533-4. 

"  For  his  character  see  Powel's  History  of  WnJca  (1584),  pp.  393-4. 
Clive,  pp.  150-7,  wrongly  quotes  the  passage  as  the  work  of 
(Humphrey)  **  Lhoyd  "  (^ee  note  1  on  p.  16,  above). 
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26th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1534)  Rowland  Lee,  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  succeeded  to  this  oflSce/  in  which 
he  continued  until  the  34th  year  of  the  same  reign. 
He  died  on  the  24th  or  25th  January,  1543,  at  Shrewsbury. 

Rowland  Lee  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by 
Richard  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  who 
continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his  removal  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.'  He  was  originally  a 
student  of  St.  Clement^  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed 
Dean  of  St.  Stephen^s  Chapel,  Westminster.  During  his 
presidency  he  allowed  one  Griffin  ap  John  to  escape  from 
his  custody,  and  was  in  consequence  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  the  King^s  pardon,  the  warrant  for  which  is 
recorded  in  Rymer's  Fvedera? 

John  Sutton,  alias  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  succeeded  to  this  office  in  1549,  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  held  it  for  only 
a  year.  He  was  executed  in  1553  for  high  treason.  He 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  visited  Ludlow  in  virtue  of 
his  office  as  Lord  President ;  and  the  short  period  for 
which  he  held  the  office  renders  it  hardly  probable  that  he 
did  so.  He  was  succeeded  in  1550  by  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  held  the  office  until  the  accession 
of  Mary  in  1553,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas 
Heath,    Bishop    of   Worcester.      Anthony  Wood*    styles 

The  26th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  began  on  April  22,  1634.  Lee 
was  elected  Bishop  on  the  10th  January,  and  consecrated  on  the  19th 
of  April  of  that  year.  He  is  often  called  **  Bishop  of  Chester,"  that 
being  a  style  adopted  by  the  Bishops  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield 
before  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Chester  in  1541. 

2  1548-9. 

3  So  says  Clive,  pp.  162-3 ;  but  we  cannot  find  any  such  record 
in  the  Fcedera, — Ed. 

^  Athense  Oroyiienses,  Bliss'  ed.,  1816,  vol.  ii.,  col.  817,  where  an 
account  of  him  will  be  found. 
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Heath  "  a  most  wise  and  learned  man  of  great  policy  and 
of  as  great  integrity/'  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Mary  *  he  was  restored.  Ho  was  in  high  favour  with  that 
Queen,  who  promoted  him  to  the  See  of  York  and  made 
him  Lord  Chancellor.  On  his  refusing  to  anoint  and 
crown  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  and 
imprisoned  for  a  short  period  in  the  Tower,  whence, 
however,  he  was  soon  released. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  second  time  appointed  to 
this  office  on  the  resignation  of  Heath  in  1556,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  until  1558.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Gilbert 
Bourne,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,^  who  held  the  appoint- 
ment until  1559,  the  date  of  the  accession*  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, rather  less  than  a  year.  In  the  same  year  Sir  John 
Williams,  Knight,  Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  was  appointed 
Lord  President.  He  died  the  following  year,  1560,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  continued  to 
bold  the  office  until  a  very  short  time  before  his  death  in 
1580,  which  took  place  at  Ludlow.  During  his  absence  in 
Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy,  Whitgift,  then  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, was  aj)pointed  Vice-President.  On  his  monument  this 
fact  is  recorded  in  the  second  of  the  following  lines : — 

"Mox  WiaoKN  petit  esse  suum  :  fit  kpiscopus  illic, 
''  PiiOPKiKSES  patriae,  quo  nunquam  acceptior  alter.*'  * 

»  10th  July,  1553. 

-  A  copy  of  tbe  Patent  appointing  him  President,  which  was 
datod  Oct.  1*8,  1558,  will  be  found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Yitellius 
C.  i.,  fo.  207  (formerly  273). 

*  The  exact  date  of  her  accession  was  17th  November,  1558. 

*  So  reads  the  original  inscription  on  Archbishop  Whitgift's 
monument,  now  in  tbe  south  aisle  of  Croydon  Parish  Church.  It  is 
correctly  given  in  Garrow's  Hisiorj/  of  (Jroydon  (1818),  p.  286.  Clive, 
p.  171,  who  only  (mi8)quoto8  the  second  line,  gives  it  as : 

PropiVftis  Camhriff,  (juo  nunquam  acceptior  ulla, 
Proprnjxufi  meant  *  Vice-President,'  as  Frtvae^  did  *  President.* — Ed. 
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To  Sir  Henry  Sidney  we  owe  Powells  edition  of  Hum- 
phrey Lloyd's  Historic  of  Cambria,  printed  in  London  in 
1584.^ 

Sir  Henry  Sidney's  presidency  brings  us  to  the  date  of 
Gerard's  discourse,  which  was  sent  to  Walsingham,  as 
above  stated,  on  the  20th  January,  1575.  From  the  de- 
termination of  his  office  by  death  in  1586,  to  1689,  when  the 
office  itself  was  abolished,  ten  Lords-President  presided 
over  the  Court,  including  amongst  them  Lord  Bridgwater, 
whose  presidency  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
during  its  continuance  Milton's  "  Mask  of  Comus ''  was 
first  performed  at  Ludlow  Castle  (in  1634).  The  junior 
members  of  the  President's  family  took  parts  in  the  re- 
presentation ;  and  the  idea  of  writing  the  Mask  had  been 
suggested  to  Milton  by  an  adventure  of  one  of  them.  I  do 
not,  however,  intend  at  present  to  say  more  about  these 
successors  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  as  they  belong  to  a  period 
later  than  that  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  establishment  by 
Henry  VII.  of  the  Council  as  a  fixed  institution  that  it 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  people  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
respect  the  laws.  When  it  commenced  its  operations  the 
district  in  question  was,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  time 
of  Edward  L,  in  just  as  complete  a  condition  of  lawlessness 
as  if  it  had  been  at  perpetual  war  with  England;  and  this 
is  nowhere  better  evidenced  than  by  the  preambles  of  the 
Statutes  passed,  from  time  to  time,  as  new  occasion  arose, 
during  that  period.  The  task  of  bringing  it  into  a  state  of 
order  was  one  requiring  a  wise,  energetic,  and  determined 
President  and  Council.  From  the  list  of  Presidents  above 
given  it  will  appear  that,  so  far  as  that  office  was  con- 

*  The  work  is  dedicated  to  his  son,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  See 
note  1  on  p.  16,  above,  on  the  relations  (a)  of  Lloyd's  work  to 
Powers,  (h)  of  PowePs  work  to  Wynne's. 
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cerned^  care  was  taken  at  least  to  fill  it  with  men  of  learning. 
From  Gerard  we  learn  that  the  Presidents  were  assisted 
upon  the  Council  "  with  greate  learned  persons,  and  owte 
'^  of  those  Englishe  Counties  [adjoining  Wales  *]  diuerse 
'^gent(lemen),  although  not  learned  yett  of  good  callinge 
*'and  estimacion  in  theire  Countrey/^ 

But  none  of  these  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
until  Bishop  Lee  became  President.  As  appears  above,  he 
entered  upon  the  ofilce  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1534  and 
continued  therein  till  his  death  in  January,  1543. 

We  know  very  little,  in  fact  practically  nothing,  of  the 
work  of  the  Court  during  the  time  of  his  predecessors, 
except  that  it  failed  to  effect  the  improvement  in  the 
country  which  its  establishment  was  intended  to  bring 
about.  Though,  as  appears  above,^  "  they  had  authority 
by  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  special  gaol 
delivery  throughout  Wales  and  in  those  English  counties 
adjoining,^^  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  authority  to  go  often  into  Wales.  This  at  any 
rate  seems  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  both  from  the  point 
made  by  Gerard  that  the  policy  of  the  Council  in  Bishop 
Lee's  time  was  not  to  have  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  references  in  Lee's  letters  to  the 
visits  of  former  Presidents  to  the  wild  country  into  which 
he  was  venturing  at  the  time  they  were  written.  There 
are,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  them  passages  which  seem  to 
indiciite  that  it  was  generally  considered  a  work  of  danger 
for  the  Council  to  attempt  to  execute  its  authority  in 
Wales  itself  at  the  time  he  made  his  first  circuit  in  that 
country.'     But  whatever  may  be  the  facts  with  regard  to 

'  See  pp.  18,  19,  above.    The  extract  is  from   Gerard'a  "  First 
Discourse/*  p.  6.     See  note  1,  on  p.  15,  above. 
'  See  p.  18,  above.  '  See  p.  40,  below. 
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their  journeys  iDto  Wales  in  the  exercise  of  their  commis- 
sion,  it  is  certain,  from  what  Gerard  says,  that  the  pre- 
decessors of  Bishop  Lee  failed  to  reform  the  country  to 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  left  it  in  a  state  requiring  a 
reformer  of  exceptional  parts.  Such  a  one  was  Rowland 
Lee,  of  whom  and  of  those  associated  with  him  Gerard  * 
thus  speaks  : 

"  Rowlande  Bushoppe  of  Coven  trie  and  Leechfeelde, 
*^  called  Busshoppe  Rowlande  whoe  was  stowte  of  nature, 
readie  witted,  roughe  in  speeche,  not  affable  to  anye  of 
the  Walshrie,  an  extreme  severe  ponisher  of  oflPendo's,  de- 
*'  sirous  to  gayne  (as  he  did  in  deede)  credit  w'**  the 
'^  kinge  and  comendacion  for  his  service.  Suche  one  as 
**  hadd  noe  neede  of  the  office  for  anye  wante  of  ly vinge, 
for  besides  the  kinges  allowance  he  spente  the  Revenue 
of  his  Bishoprick  in  that  service.  He  hadd  ioigned  to 
hym  as  Justice  S'  Thomas  Englefeelde  a  Justice  of  the 
comen  pleaz,  for  lerninge  and  discreete  modeste  behaveor 
comparable  with  anie  in  the  Realme.  Suche  one  alsoe  as 
for  gaine  served  not,  for  besides  his  offices  above  he  hadd 
^^  a  knightes  Revenues.  These  twoe  thus  ioigned,  assisted 
*'  with  diuerse  but  not  manie,  some  of  lerninge,  some  gent 
*'  of  calling  in  the  Englisshe  Countees  as  the  Justice  of 
"  Northewales  Thomas  Bromeley,"  Holte '  and  suche   like 

*  Second  Discourse,  pp.  1-2. 

-  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  36  Henry  VIII.  (1544-5).  See  as 
to  him  the  note  in  Campbell's  Lives  of  tJie  CJiancellora  (ed.  1845), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  115.  In  a  letter  abstracted  in  Gairdner's  Calendar  of  Letters 
and  Papers,  Kenry  VIIL,  vol.  xii.,  part  ii.,  p.  274,  No.  770,  Bishop  Lee 
communicates  to  Cromwell  Mr.  Justice  Englefield's  death  on  Sept.  28, 
1537,  and  adds :  '*  The  justiceship  of  Chester  and  Flint  is  in  the 
King's  gift ;  here  is  Mr.  Bromley,  right  well  learned,  who  might  have 
it."  For  Sir  George  Bromley,  of  the  same  family,  a  later  Justice  of 
North  Wales,  see  pp.  56  and  59,  below. 

'^  A  **  master  Holte  "  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Lee's  to  Crom- 
well written  in  1534,  as  one  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  have  in  a 
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"  in  the  begynning  spent  their  hoUe  tyme  in  travellinge 
"  yerelie  eyth'  throughe  Wales  or  a  great  parte  of  the  same, 
in  causes  towchinge  civill  governement,  and  by  that 
travell  knewe  the  people,  and  founde  theire  disposicion, 
favored  and  preferred  to  auctoritie  and  office  in  theire 
Contreys  suche  howe  meane  of  lyvinge  soever  theye  were 
"as  theye  founde  diligente  and  willinge  to  serve  in  dis- 
"  coveringe  and  tryinge  owte  of  oflfences  and  offendo's. 

'^  Theye  likewise  defaced  and  discountenaunced  otheres  of 
''  howe  greate  callinge  and  possessions  soever  theye  were, 
*^  beinge  of  contrarie  disposicion.  This  stowte  busshoppes 
"  dealinge  and  the  terro'  that  the  vertue  of  learninge 
"  workethe  in  the  subiecte  when  he  perceiveth  that  he  is 
"  governed  vnd"^  a  lerned  Magistrate,  within  iij  or  iiij*^ 
*'  yeres  generallie  soe  terrefied  theyme,  as  the  verie  feare  of 
'^  ponishement  rather  then  the  desire  or  love  that  the 
'^people  hadd  to  chaunge  theire  Walshrie  wroughte 
'*  firste  in  theym  the  obedience  theye  nowe  bee  growen 
"  into.'* 

*'  Then  was  this  Counsell  and  theire  procedinges  as 
"  moche  feared  reverenced  and  hadd  in  estimacion 
"  of  the  Walshe  as  at  this  daye  the  Starre  chamb'  of 
"  thenglishe. 

"  Sythens  that  tyme  althoughe  there  hathe  not  sncceded 
*^  suche  stowte  travellinge  Presidentes,  yett  ever  vntill  of 
"  late  tyme  theye  were  assisted  with  knowen  lerned  Jus- 
certain  commission.  See  Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIIL, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  291  (No.  768).  In  op,  cit,,  vol.  ix.,  p.  103  (No.  302).  there 
is  also  calendared  a  letter  irom  Lee  to  Cromwell  of  September  dth^ 
1535,  saying  that  in  the  matter  of  putting  down  the  weirs  on  the 
Wye  he  has  appointed  Mr.  Holte  and  Sir  Edward  Crofte  (in  his 
own  inevitable  absence  through  illness)  to  go  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions to  see  that  his  orders  were  carried  ont. — Ed. 

^  See  the  Note  on  Bishop  Rowland  Lee,  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  article. 
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"  tices  as  Sulyard,*  Conesby/  Hare/  Townshende/  Pollarde/ 
and  Woodes/'  ^ 

As  Bishop  Lee  died  only  thirty-two  years  before  the 
date  of  Gerard^s  Discourse,  his  reputation  and  that  of  his 
associates  and  the  recollection  of  the  work  they  had  done 
were  yet  fresh.  But  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  him  and 
that  work  than  what  can  be  gathered  fiora  his  letters — of 
which  fortunately  a  number  written  to  Thomas  Cromwell 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  active  performance  of  his 
Presidential  duties  have  been  preserved — we  should  form 
the  same  opinion  on  both  as  that  expressed  by  Gerard. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
entrusted  to  him  to  accomplish,  the  state  of  the  country 
comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  when  he 
entered  on  his  office  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  regalities 
of  the  Lord  Marchers  had  not  yet  been  cut  down  by  statute. 
Thus  far  the  only  interference  with  their  judicial  authority 
had  been  the  appointment  by  Henry  VII. — assuming  to  act 
by  virtue  of  his  prerogative — of  this  Council ;  and  up  till 

^  Sir  William  Salyard,  of  Eye  in  Suffolk,  was  appointed  Justice 
of  Chester  29  Henry  VIII.  (1537-8),  and  died  in  1540. 

-  Of  Conesby  I  can  find  nothing. 

^  Sir  Nicholas  Hare,  of  Stow  Bardolph  in  Norfolk,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  Master  of 
Eequests  and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  he  was  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in 
1551  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  was  made  Justice  of 
Chester  32  Henry  VIII.  (1540-1). 

*  Sir  Robert  Townesend,  described  in  Clive's  Ludlow,  p.  213,  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Council  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  and  Chester, 
was  appointed  37  Henry  VIII.  (1546-6).  He  died  in  the  year  1681 , 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Ludlow  Church.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Roger  Townesend  of  Rainham  in  Norfolk. 

^  He  also  was  Justice  of  Chester,  and  was  appointed  such  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

"  He  was  appointed  Justice  of  Chester  in  the  5th  year  of  Queen 
Mary  (1557-8). 
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then  that  interference  had,  whether  from  the  incapacity  or 
lack  of  zeal  of  the  Presidents  and  those  who  assisted  them^ 
or  from  the  position  and  power  of  those  with  whose 
authority  it  was  intended  to  interfere,  been  quite  ineffectual. 
One  of  the  earliest  documents  written  by  Bishop  Lee 
after  entering  upon  his  office  is  a  paper  sent  (during  the 
first  year  of  his  presidency,  1534-5)  to  Cromwell,  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Lordship  of  Magor.* 
It  is  a  remarkable  document,  and  paints  in  vivid  colours  a 
picture  of  the  social  conditions  that  prevailed  in  a  Lordship 
Marcher  of  the  time.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  this  was 
then  the  ordinary  condition  of  all  these  Lordships ;  but  it 
is  extremely  likely  that  out  of  the  large  number  that  then 
existed  of  these,  as  it  were,  petty  independent  kingdoms 
without  extradition  treaties,  many  others  could  be  found 
whose  condition,  if  not  quite  so  bad,  was  sufficiently 
lamentable.^     We  learn  from  the  document  that  there  were 

^  It  does  not  seem  to  be  calendared,  however,  in  Brewer's  and 
Gairdner's  "  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  VIII.," 
vols,  i.-xii.,  which  take  in  the  period  from  1509  to  1537,  the  Indexes  of 
which  have  been  carefully  searched.  Wright,  who  prints  it,  says 
(Hist,  of  Ltidlow,  p.  383)  that  it  is  "  among  the  Cromwell  documents 
at  the  Rolls  House  "  (he  wrote  this  between  1841  and  1852).  If  it 
is  really  a  letter  from  Bishop  Lee,  it  probably  is  among  the  State 
Papers  at  the  Eecord  Office  relating,  or  supposed  to  relate,  to  the 
years  following  1537,  no  calendars  of  which  have  yet  been  issued 
except  vol.  xiii.,  Part  1,  for  the  first  half  of  1538,  which  is  unindexed. 
Neither  Mr.  Gairdner,  who  is  engaged  in  calendaring  these  papers, 
nor  the  officials  at  the  Kecord  Office,  are  able  to  trace  the  document 
from  the  meagre  description  given  by  Wright. — Ed. 

^  This  state  of  things  was  legislated  against  in  the  same  year  by 
26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  6,  s.  11,  which  runs  as  follows  (folio  ed.  of  the 
Statutes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  503) : — 

"And  where  [i.e.,  whereas]  heretofore  upon  dyvers  murders  robberyes 
and  felonyes  perpetratyd  and  doone,  as  well  within  the  Lordshippes 
marchers  of  Wales  as  yn  other  places  of  Wales  withoute  the  same 
Lordshippes,  the  Offenders  dy verse  tymes  flee  and  escape  frome  the 
same  Lordeshippe  or  other  place  where  suche  offence  was  commytted. 
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»t  that  time  living  unpunished,  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
Walter  Herbert,  five  malefactors  who  had  committed  wilful 
murder,  eighteen  who  had  committed  murder/  and  twenty 
thieves  and  outlaws  who  had  committed  every  variety  of 
•crime,  from  the  robbing  of  a  man  and  his  mother  and  put- 
ting them  "  on  a  hotte  trevet  for  to  make  them  schow  '^  ^ — 

and  have  repajred  and  resorted  ynto  a  nother  Lordshippe  marcher, 
and  there  by  the  ayde,  comfort,  and  favour  of  the  saide  Lorde  of  the 
same  Lordshippe  or  his  officer  or  ofycers  have  bene  abydyuge  and 
resiaante  [i.e.,  resident],  ynto  whiche  Lordeshippes  the  same  Lordes 
marchers  have  and  doo  pretende  a  cnstome  and  privylege  that  none 
of  the  Kynges  Mynistres  or  subjectes  may  entre  to  parsne  apprehende 
and  attache  any  snche  offender  there anto  repayrei  as  is  aforesaid, 
by  reason  wherof  the  same  OfEendours  wente  unpnnyshed  to  the 
anymacyon  and  enconragynge  of  other  yll  [a/.,  evyll]  dysposed 
people  ;  It  is  therefore  enacted  by  the  anctorytye  above  saide,  that 
every e  Offycer  and  Offycers  and  their  depntyes,  npou  commanndement 
gyven  by  the  Gommyssioners  or  Conncell  of  the  Marches  for  the 
tyme  beynge,  shall  brynge  sende  or  delyver  everye  snche  Offender 
to  the  Offycer  of  the  Lordshippe  marcher  or  other  place  where  any 
■snche  offence  is  or  shalbe  commytted  or  done,  upon  the  meres  and 
bondes  of  the  said  Lordeshippes,  or  to  the  said  Gommyssioners  or 
Oonnsayle  accordynge  as  to  the  said  Offycers  by  theym  shalbe 
^ommanndyd,  nnder  peyne  of  40  poondes,"  etc. — Ed. 

^  As  Bishop  Lee  uses  the  two  expressions  **  murder  "  and  '*  wilfol 
murder/'  it  would  seem  as  if  the  former  expression  was  used  by  him 
to  describe  something  different  from  the  latter,  probably  a  case  of 
manslaughter  just  slightly  removed  from  *'  wilful  murder.'* 

'  Probably  a  Welsh  tryhedd  is  meant  (See  Owen's  Pemhrokeahire^ 
p.  254,  note  3.) 

Some  of  these  43  malefactors  are  mentioned  in  No.  252  of 
vol.  X.  of  Gairdner^s  Calendar,  for  the  year  1536  (pp.  91-2),  in  the 
abstract  of  a  *  Bille  de  forisfacturis  {^forfeits}  in  Wallia,'  relating 
entirely  to  Southern  Monmouthshire.  The  wilful  murderer  who  heads 
Bishop  Lee's  list,  Thomas  Herbert  the  elder,  is  there  said  to  have 
been  outlawed  and  proclaimed  a  *  rebelion,'  and  is  fined  in  100/.  ;  the 
rest  in  smaller  sums.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  though  all  the  South 
Monmouthshire  Lordships  mentioned  in  this  document  are  there 
described  as  being  "  in  the  King's  or  "  in  the  Queen's  hands,"  it  is 
specially  said  that  in  the  ''  Lordship  of  Magor  .  .  .  the  King  has  no 
rent  but  the  royalty ;"  which  circumstance  perhaps  accounts  for  its 
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to  which  offence  one  "  Sir  David,  a  priesfc,"  who  at  least 
should  have  known  better,  was  a  party — to  a  robbery  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Llandaff  perpetrated  by  Myles  Mathew/ 
a  friend  of  Sir  Walter's,  and  other  unknown  persons. 

What  precise  return  these  criminals  made  to  Sir  Walter 
Herbert  for  his  protection  does  not  appear ;  but  the  relation- 
ship between  them  and  him  was  doubtless  profitable  to  him, 
and  reveals  a  state  of  things  prevalent  enough  under  the 
old  Welsh  Laws.  Those  Laws  make  known  to  us  a  class 
of  men  called  ^^alltuds^^  (alltudion),  which  word  in  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Laws  is  rendered  ^^extdes,"  Whether 
these  were  entirely  composed  of  men  who  had  actually  fled 
from  another  cantref  or  even  another  commote,  or  whether 
they  included  one  or  more  other  classes,  such  as  descend- 
ants of  exiles,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  many  of  them  were  of  the  first  class^ 
exiles  who,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  crime,  had  fled 
from  the  jurisdiction  where  their  ofience  was  committed  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Commote,  who  undertook,  as  their  new  Lord,  to  avow  and 
defend  them,  and  were  thence  called  in  early  Latin  docu- 
ments "  advocarii.'^  By  the  Welsh  they  were  called  gwyr 
arddelw,  that  is  ^^  men  of  avowal,"  and,  by  a  corruption  of 

becoming  the  Alsatia  of  the  country  round.  Particulars  concerning 
one  of  the  murders  (that  committed  by  "John  Sisillt,  Walter 
Herbert's  servant,  in  the  town  of  Newport  "),  and  the  disturbances 
which  it  led  to  between  William  and  Walter  Herbart  and  George  ap 
Morgan,  will  be  found  in  Gairdner's  Calendar,  vol.  vi..  No.  1656,  p.  670, 
in  an  abstract  of  a  statement  furnished  in  1533  by  Sir  Wm.  Morgan, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  to  Cromwell,  in 
corroboration  of  certain  charges  laid  against  Walter  Herbert  in  the 
Star  Chamber.  For  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  the  Herberts  in 
Gwent,  see  that  statement,  and  also  a  letter  of  one  William  Owen 
to  Cromwell,  abstracted  in  the  same  Calendar  for  1537,  vol.  xii., 
part  ii.,  p.  479,  No.  1333.— Ed. 
^  One  of  the  Mathews  of  Llandaff  ?    See  pp.  4*2-3.  below. 
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the  Welsh,  "  Arthelmen  *'  in  English.  The  custom  or  law 
seems  to  have  been  in  operation  in  many  Lordships,  not 
only  where  these  had  been,  before  they  were  converted 
into  Lordships  Marcher,  ancient  commotes  like  those  o£ 
Bromfield  and  Yale^  but  in  manors  that  had  never  been 
commotes. 

The  old  Welsh  law  upon  the  subject  was  to  this  effect : 
If  a  man  were  taken  with  stolen  goods  in  his  hands  or  on 
his  back  or  thrown  down  close  to  him,  in  each  of  these 
three  cases  he  was  obliged  to  produce  a  lawful  vouchee  (by 
'^  lawful  "  being  meant  such  a  one  as  was  permitted  by  the 
laws  to  vouch  in  such  cases)  to  remove  from  himself  the 
implication  of  guilt.*  And  the  following  explanation  of 
the  word  "  Arthel ''  is  given  in  Blount's  Law  Dictionary^ 
ed.  1717.  "Arthel  (An.  26  H.  8,  cap.  6:'  'and  that 
no  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter,  at  any  time,  cast  any 
thing  into  the*^  court  within  Wales,  or  the  Lordships 
Marches  "*  of  the  same,  by  the  mean  or  name  of  an  Arthel, 
by  reason  whereof  the  court  may  be  letted,  disturbed 
or  discontinued  for  that  time,  upon  pain  of,  &c.')  is 
a  British  word,  and  is  more  truly  written  Arddelw,  which 
the  South  Welshmen  write  Ardhel,  and  signifies  (according 
to  Dr.  Davis's*  Dictionary)  Astipulari,  Asserere,  Vindicare  ; 
Assertio,  Vindicatio;  Angl.  Avouch.  Example:  '0  delir 
Dyn,    a'i    ledrad  yn   ei   law,   rhaid   iddo   geisio   Arddelw 

*  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  following :  "  Caffel  lletrat 
yn  Haw  dyn,  neu  arygeuyn,  neu  gwedy  y  vwrw  yr  Ilawr ;  am  bop  nn 
or  tri  hynny  reit  yw  yr  dyn  keissaw  ardelw  kyureithawl  y  vwrw 
ywrthan  y  lletrat." — Anenrin  Owen's  Ancient  Laws  and  Inatitutea  of 
Walea,  1841,  8vo  ed.,  i.  612  (cf.  ii.  78). 

2  Section  5.     The  *  pain  *  was  one  year's  imprisonment. 
^  The  original  Statute  has  *  yn  to  any/  not  *  into  the.'    See  the 
folio  ed.  of  the  Statutes  (1817),  vol.  iii.,  p.  601. 

*  The  original  has  *  or  in  the  Lordshippes  marchers.' 

*  Dr.  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd,  b.y,  Arddelto  ;iwho  tkdds  Astipulatio 
before  Assertio,  has  Avowche^  not  Avouch^  and  iadrad,  not  ledrad. 
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cyfreithlon,  i  fwrw  ei  ledrad  oddiwrtho/  i.e.,  If  a  man  be 
taken  with  stolen  goods  in  his  Hands,  he  must  be  allowed 
a  lawful  Arddelw  (Vouchee)  to  clear  him  of  the  Felony  : 
Which  is  part  of  the  law  of  Howel  Dda ;  but  probably  was 
so  abused  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  Time,  by  the  Delay  or 
Exemption  of  Felons  and  other  Criminals  from  Justice, 
that  Provision  by  this  Statute  was  made  against  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dda,  every  Tenant  holding 
of  any  other  than  of  the  Prince  or  Lord  of  the  Fee,  paid 
a  Fine  pro  defensione  Eegia,  which  was  called  Avian 
Ardheir ' 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  relating  to  these  ''  ad- 
vocarii^'  and  their  condition  both  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon 
and  (more  particularly)  in  the  document  termed  The  Extent 
<if  Bromfield  and  Yale,  where  it  is  said :  '^ .  .  .  et  Baglottus 
AdvocariaB  de  Bromfielde  et  Yale,  cujus  officium  est  adven- 
tivos  et  forensicos  homines  qui  sponte,  vel  alia  quacunque 
occasione  (except,  pro  seductione  Regni),  in  advocariam 
Domini  devenire  voluorint  et  manere,  dnmmodo  fuerint 
bonee  conversationis  et  gestured  erga  dominum  Gomitem  et 
tenentes,  recipere  pro  reddit.  D*no  annuatim  solvend., 
prout  concordare  poterint  cum  eisdem  in  forma  consueta ; 
et  hujusmodi  sic  recept.  Senescall.  de  Curia  in  Curiam 
presentar.  et  rotulare;  eosque  et  alios  ejnsdem  tenur. 
manutenere  et  defendere  secundum  legem  et  consuetu- 
dinem  patriaa  in  omnibus   causis  in  cur.  D'ni   ad   sectam 

^  The  word  Arddelw  is  thns  defined  in  Moses  Williams*  Glossary  to 
VVotton's  Leges  Wallicie  (1730) :  **  Vendicare  rem,  qaam  quis  injuria 
vel  casu  ablatam  vel  amissam  qneritnr.  In  hisce  Legibns  ponitnr 
pro  Yindiciis,  vel  Testimoniis,  Exceptionibas  vel  Defendonibns 
qoibaslibet,  qnibns  in  Canssis  probandis  Actor  ant  Bens  uti  possit 
vel  velit"— Ed. 

'  See  the  Index  Berum,  s. v.  Advocar\  Ac.  See  also  the  Inspeximus 
Charter  of  Henry  VIII.  (March  4, 1510)  given  in  Rowlands'  Parochial 
jintiquitiea,  and  printed  in  Arch.  Camb.  I.  ii.  292-6,  and  the  trans* 
lation  alone^  taken  thence,  in  Lloyd's  Powys  Fadog,  i.,  397-8. 
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pertinentem  quarumcunque  (?)  forincise  mot.  seu  movend.,  si 
p'd'  ^  tenentes  advocar*  versus  quos  hujusmodi  sect,  tendatar 
stare  voluerint  rect.  in  Cur.  D*ni. ;  sinautem  infra  diem  et 
annum  duplicabunt  advocar*  suam  et  facient  emendam  d*na 
et  tenentibus  suis  ibidem  de  omnibus  unde  sentiant  se 
gravatos,  secundum  quod  Cur*  d'ni  consideraverit  infra 
tempus  predict.'^  ^ 

Returning  to  Bishop  Lee's  labours,  we  find  him  stating 
in  a  letter^  to  Cromwell  dated  the  9th  of  November,  1535  (?), 
that  he  had  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  repairing 
Ludlow  castle,  and  lamenting  that  he  could  not  get  this 
repaid  him  by  Sir  Edward  Crofte,  the  "  Recey vour  of  the 
Erledome  of  the  marches,  or  the  auditor,"  Mr.  Turner, 
^^  So  that  before  God  (he  says)  I  am  compelled  to  borowe 
and  paye  the  sayde  money  [nearly  60i.]  of  myne  owne ; 

^  Predicti. 

^  See  Clark's  Cartce  et  alia  Munimenta  de  Gla/morgan^  vol.  i.  p.  240  ; 
where  the  King's  Mioister,  John  Griff ard,  in  his  account  of  the 
possessions  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
which  account  was  returned  in  1316,  returns  nothing  by  way  of  rent 
from  this  source  from  the  Manor  of  Neath  because  strangers  had 
fled  therefrom  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  Llewelyn  Bren  just 
before.  "  De  redditu  advocacionis  nichil  per  idem  tempus  [April  to 
Sep.,  1316]  quia  quidam  extranei  recesserunt  de  patria  causa  guerre 
predicte." 

^  This  letter  is  by  mistake  twice  calendared  by  Mr.  Guirdner  (who 
has  omitted  to  notify  the  fact  or  to  give  any  cross  reference)  in  his 
*'  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  VIIL/'  viz.,  in 
vol.  vii..  No.  1409  (pp.  533-4),  and  in  vol.  ix.,  No.  793  (pp.  267-8), 
under  November  9,  1534,  and  November  9,  1535,  respectively.  It  is 
printed  by  Wright  in  his  History  of  Ludlow,  p.  378.  The  original 
letter  (at  the  Kecord  Office)  is  now  bound,  as  is  also  the  one 
mentioned  in  note  1  on  p.  39,  below,  in  the  volume  containing 
"Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vii..  Nop.  1388-1596."  It 
should  be  explained  that  the  dates  given  in  Bishop  Lee's  letters 
are  only  days  of  the  month,  so  that  the  year  in  which  each 
letter  was  written  can  only  be  inferred,  and  often  has  to  be  guessed. 
—Ed. 
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wherin  if  I  haue  not  your  helpe  I  am  att  no  lytle  afterdele,'* 
In  the  same  letter  lie  thus  characteristically  refers  to  his 
labours  in  connection  with  the  Council :  ''  I  trusts  my 
lorde  of  Northfolke  will  reporte  our  diligence  here  with 
whoose  grace  I  communed  at  large  and  tolde  his  grace  all 
that  I  wrote  to  you  off  concemyng  theves  in  thiese  parties. 
And  att  that  tyme  Geffrey  Harley  putt  vpp  his  supplicacion 
to  his  grace,  who  called  Mr,  Englefild  and  me  and  bade 
vs  if  he  were  a  thief  that  he  shulde  be  hangid,  ivhich  is  not 
onlike,  if  grace  come  notffrom  you! 


}9i 


*  I.e.,  disadvantage.  The  £'100  referred  to  in  that  letter  (as  being 
reqnired  for  all  the  repairs  needed,  both  those  done  and  those  yet  to  be 
done)  was  apparently  soon  afterwards  paid  to  the  Bishop ;  for  among 
the  State  Papers  for  1536  we  find  :  (1)  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  war- 
rant to  Sir  E.  Croft  to  pay  to  Bishop  Lee  "  £100  ffor  and  towardes 
the  reparacions  of  the  kingc*  Castell  of  Ludlowe,"  dated  Jnly  28, 2[7] 
Henry  VIII.  (1535),  and  (2)  annexed  thereto,  a  copy  of  the  Bishop's 
actual  receipt  for  the  same  £100  from  Sir  E.  Croft  by  virtue 
of  the  warrant.    This  receipt  is  dated  Jan.  30,  27  Henry  VIII.  (1536). 

This  document  is  calendared  by  Gairdner  in  vol.  x.,  p.  74,  No.  211 ; 
the  year-date  borne  by  the  receipt  leads  one  to  think  that  the  letter 
under  quotation  was  written  in  the  preceding  November,  not  the 
preceding  November  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  referred  to  Bishop  Lee  adds  in  his  own 
hand  and  orthography :  **  it  whas  tyme  thyes  Reparacions  were 
doyne  for  I  promisse  you  it  whold  a  cost  the  kynge«  grace  fyue 
hundreth  of  hys  poundes  w'  jn  short  tyme  or  eWes  all  a  goyne  to 
nowght  where  jn  1  trust  I  have  doyne  my  part  as  zee  shall  by  other 
that  han(e)  seyne  and  viowed  (?)  the  same." — Ed. 

'  The  lettc  r  proceeds  thus :  **  1  praye  you  commende  Master 
Englefild  in  his  well  doing  here  and  Corage  him  to  Repayre  hether 
incontynently  after  Christemas.  For  I  perseyve  that  then  Mr. 
Vernon  muste  be  absent."  Sir  Thomas  Englefield,  mentioned  at 
p.  22,  above,  is  referred  to ;  see  the  Bishop*s  letter  to  Henry  VIII., 
dated  6  November,  1535  (it  is  calendared  under  1534;  see 
Calendar,  vol.  vii.,  p.  529,  No.  1393)  bound  in  the  same  MS. 
volume  as  Nos.  1409  and  1571,  where  he  writes:  "I  haue  with 
the  ffaithfull  and  diligent  assistance  discrete  and  circumspecte 
policye  of  your  gracis  seruaunt  Sir  Thomas  Englefyld  brought  the 
parties  [/.r.,  parts]  aboute  Shrowisbury  into  a  reasonable  staye 
touching  suchc  robor}'es  and  other  malefactes  as  were  ther  vsad. 
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In  another  letter^  written  to  Cromwell  from  Ludlow  on 

.  .  .  Humbly  beseching  your  highnes  at  suche  tyme  as  your  gracis 
saide  seruaunt  shall  attende  of  your  highnes  to  geve  to  him  for  his 
paynes  here  taken  thank es,  who  is  after  my  simple  witte  ffor  the 
ordre  of  thies  parties  in  his  knowlege  right  singuler  and  therfore  of 
his  Betourne  I  am  right  desirous.  Ffor  syns  his  departing  ffrom  the 
Marches  which  is  xii  dayes  paste,  the  busynes  here  hath  byn  great e, 
and  of  likelihode  after  Christmase  is  likely  to  be  more,  and  as  I 
suppose  the  saide  Master  Englefyld  wilbe  lothe  to  retourne  into 
thies  parties  this  winter,  onlesse  it  be  by  your  graces  commaunde- 
ment,"  &c.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  Bishop  writes  to 
Cromwell :  "  And  that  it  wolde  please  you  to  encorage  Mr.  Engle- 
filde  by  your  goode  wourdes  and  him  to  commaunde  in  the  kinges 
name  to  retourne  shortely  after  Cbristemas  I  praye  you  not  to 
ffayle."  (Bound  in  the  same  volume.  See  Calendar,  vii.,  642,  No. 
1443.)  The  Bishop's  request  was  granted,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  letter  written  to  Cromwell  from  Ludlow  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1536,  where  he  says,  "  I .  .  .  thanke  you  for  sending  of  Mr.  Engle- 
fylde  to  me  who  is  here  and  doth  his  parte  nowe  at  this  tyme  and  I 
assure  you  here  is  goode  rule  as  yet,  and  1  suppose  neuer  so  goode, 
ffor  oone  cowe  kepith  a  nother  which  was  not  in  our  dayes  to  fore,**  &c. 
He  characteristically  says  in  the  same  letter  :  "  Although  the  theves 
haue  hangid  me  by  imaginacion,  yet  I  trusteito  be  even  with  them 
shortely  in  very  dede  !  "  This  letter  is  abstracted  in  the  Calendar, 
vol.  X.,  p.  43,  No.  129.  See  also  the  same  Calendar,  vol.  xii.,  part  ii., 
p.  274,  No.  770,  where  Bishop  Lee  writes  to  Cromwell  of  Mr.  Justice 
Englefilde's  death  at  Bridgnorth,  on  September  28, 1637,  and  p.  312, 
No.  896,  where  he  says  that  **  Welshmen  of  the  evil  sort  say  one 
devil  is  gone,  meaning  Mr.  Englefild,  dec,  and  the  writer  is  the 
other."  The  disturbances  of  the  **  parts  about  Shrewsbury,"  referred 
to  above,  may  be  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  first  letter  of 
Bishop  Lee's  referring  to  Wales,  calendared  by  Gairdner  (as  having 
been  written  on  July  3, 1534),  in  vol.  vii..  No.  940,  in  the  following 
words.  The  whole  letter  is  in  Bishop  Lee's  own  hand  and  ortho- 
graphy and  hard  to  read : 

*•  The  Walsemen  above  Schroysbury  be  veray  besy  and  as  I  am 
jnformeyd  doo  bryne  [i.e.  burn]  diueres  bowses  and  doo  grett 
disspeles[ure]  whiche  can  not  be  with  owte  the  consente  of  Sum  hedes 
whose  hedes  if  1  may  knewe  justly  the  treuges  [P  truth]  I  shall 
make  ake  and  folew  your  preceptes  not  thayreof  to  fayle  god 
beying  my  good  lorde." 

'  See  Gairdner's  Calendar,  vol.  vii.  (1534),  No.  1571  (p.  685),  for 
this  letter. 
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the  26th  of  December,  1535/  (?)he  writes  :•.  .  .  "  Aiid£farther 
advertising  you  that  I  have  bene  [that  is,  since  writing  his- 
last  letter]  in  Wales  at  Presteyne  where  I  was  right 
hartely  welcomed  with  all  the  honest  of  that  parties,'  as  Sir 
James  Baskervile  and  many  other  without  any  speares  or 
other  ffasshion  as  heretofore  hath  ben  vsed  ^  as  at  large 
this  berer  shall  enfourme  you.  Which  Journey  was  thought 
moche  daungerouse  to  some;  but  God  willing  I  entende 
after  Easter  to  lye  oone  moneth  at  Presteyne  even  emong 
the  thickest  of  the  theves  to  doo  my  Master  such  service 
as  the  strongest  of  them  all  shalbe  affrayed  to  doo  as  to- 
fore  God  willing.  And  ffrom  thens  to  Herforde,  Mon- 
mouth and  Chepstowe,  £Eor  this  Sommer  which  wilbe  costely. 
Wherfore  if  the  Kioges  highnes  will  haue  this  Countrey 
refourmed,  which  is  nygh  at  a  poyute,  his  grace  may  not 
stick  to  spende  oone  hundreth  poundes  more  or  lesse  ffor 
the  same/* 

On  the  19th  of  the  next  month  (January  19th,  1536)  he 
and  Mr.  Justice  Englefield  write  to  Cromwell  a  joint  letter  *' 

^  The  date  given  by  Gairdner  is  1534 ;  but  we  have  ventured,, 
with  some  hesitation,  to  assume  from  internal  evidence  that  the 
letters  cited,  which  are  calendared  by  Gairdner  in  vols,  vii-x.,  form 
a  continuous  series,  and  were  all  written  in  the  winter  of  1535-6. 
See  pp.  37-9,  above,  and  note  1  on  p.  43,  below. 

^  Of  those  parts. 

8  The  Act  26  Henry  YIII.  (1534-5),  c.  6,  s.  3  (s.  4  in  the  8vo  ed. 
of  the  Statutes,  1763),  had  forbidden,  under  various  penalties,  the 
bringing  or  carrying  of  weapons,  within  Wales  or  the  Marches,  to  any 
Sessions  or  Court,  or  within  two  miles  thereof,  or  to  any  town, 
church,  fair,  or  market  or  other  congregation,  "  ezcepte  yt  be  upon 
a  hute  [i.e.,  a  hoot  or  hue'}  or  outcrio  made  of  any  felonye  robberie 
done  or  perpetrated,''  or  in  the  highways,  without  special  command-- 
ment  or  licence.  Bishop  Roland  Lee,  in  his  letter  to  Cromwell  of 
February  11th,  1535,  apparently  asks  the  latter  for  such  a  licence 
when  he  says,  "  Let  Mr.  Englefield  have  a  placard  [see  p.  42». 
below]  for  a  crossbow."  (Gairdner'a  Calendar,  vol.  viii.,  p.  75^ 
No.  195). 

*  See  Gairdner's  Calendar,  vol.  x.,  No.  130  (p.  43). 
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(see  Appendix,  where  the  letter  is  printed  at  length),  re- 
counting with  a  considerable  amount  of  apparent  relish  how 
they  had  received  at  Ludlow,  first,  a  batch  consisting  of 
two  outlaws  and  a  murderer,  the  former  of  whom  they  had 
**  sent  to  their  triall  according  to  Justice  which  to  morowa 
they  shall  receyve  (God  pardon  their  sowles),"  and  twa 
days  after  another  batch  of  four  outlaws  ^*as  greate  or 
greater  '*  than  the  other  two :  "  Whereof  iij  were  on  lifEe, 
and  oone  slayne,  brought  in  a  sacke  trussed  uppon  a  horse, 
whom  we  haue  cawsed  to  be  hanged  uppon  the  galowes 
here  for  a  signe.  Wolde  God  ye  had  seen  the  ffasshion 
therof !  ^'  It  chanced  to  be  market  day  at  Ludlow,  and 
thus  as  many  as  300  people  followed  to  see  the  thief  being 
carried  in  the  sack,  ''  the  maner  wherof  had  not  been  seen 
heretofore/'  These  people  no  doubt  carried  to  the  remote 
villages  whence  some  of  them  had  come  to  market  a  lively 
account  of  the  day's  doings  ;  and  the  news  must  have 
spread  with  which  such  news  is  wont  to  spread  in  wild 
countries.  The  etfect  produced  was  such  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  Bishop  and  Justice  were  able  to  aflSrm 
that  all  the  thieves  in  Wales  were  quaking  for  fear; 
that  there  was  only  one  outlaw  of  note  left,  and  him 
they  expected  to  catch  soon.  In  fact,  things  had  be- 
come so  much  improved  in  Wales  that  one  thief  took 
another,  and  cattle  were  no  longer  stolen — a  remarkable 
improvement,  and  one  which  says  much  for  the  activity, 
firmness,  and  ability  of  the  President  and  those  who  assisted 
him,  especially  as  it  had  been  entirely  brought  about  in  twa 
or  three  years. 

On  his  summer  circuit  in  Breconshire,  in  the  June  of  the 
year  1536,    he  got   news   that  "  abowte    Arusteleye  ^  be 

^  Arwystli,  in  Montgomeryshire.  It  included  the  parishes  of 
Llanidloes,  Carno,  Trefeglwys,  Llangnrig,  Llandinam,  and  Llan- 
wnnog.     In  the  Calendar  the  name  is  misprinted  Amateley, 
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gathered  together  a  certen  cluster  or  company  of  theues  and 
murderers."  This  caused  him  to  alter  the  order  of  his  circuit 
and  to  return  to  Hereford  and  Ludlow  to  put  down  these 
persons.  In  his  letter^  to  Cromwell  (dated  Monmouth, 
2l8t  June,  1536),  in  which  he  mentions  these  things,  he 
mentions  also  the  fact  that  one  George  Mathewe,'  gentleman 
of   South   Wales,   had   obtained   a    placarde    or   license,' 

^  See  Gairdner's  **  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
Henry  VIIL."  vol.  x.  (1536),  No.  1178  (p.  491),  where  this  letter  is 
calendared. 

^  He  was  probably  one  of  the  Glamorganshire  family  of  that  name. 
Year  after  year  in  the  Plea  Eolls  of  the  Great  Sessions  of  Glamorgan 
occur  the  names  of  different  members  of  that  family,  now  litigating 
with  a  stranger,  now  with  one  another,  and  in  some  instances  charged 
with  criminal  offences,  such  as  killing  with  a  dagger,  etc.  Sir  George 
Mathew  of  Radyr  (d.  1667)  had  a  son  George ;  see  Clark's  Genea- 
logies of  Glamorgan,  pp.  10-11.     Cf.  note  1  on  p.  34,  above. 

'  This  licence  is  as  follows  : — 

Henry  the  Eight,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Englande  and  of 
Fraunce,  Defensor  of  the  Fay  the  and  lorde  of  Irlonde,  and  in  erthe 
the  supreme  hed  of  the  churche  of  Englande.  To  all  maner  oar 
officers,  mynysters  and  snbiectes,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  condicion 
so  ener  they  be,  these  lettres  hering  or  seing,  greting.  We  lett  yon 
wite  that  we  of  our  especiall  grace  hane  licenced,  and  by  these 
preaentes  doo  license,  our  trusty  and  welbeloved  subiecte 
George  Mathewe  esquyer,  to  reasorte  and  goo  duryng  the  space 
of  three  yeres  nexte  ensuyng  the  date  hereof,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  in 
all  places  within  Wales,  and  to  aske  and  demaunde  suche  thinges  as 
his  kyusfolkes,  alies  and  other  his  ffrendes  and  neighbours  will  ffrely 
of  their  goode  myndes  departe  *  with  him  by  waye  of  Commortha 
towardes  his  releiif,  any  statute,  ordinaunce,  or  other  thing  made  to 
the  contrary  hereof  notwithstonding.  Wherfore  we  woll  and  com- 
maunde  you  and  euery  of  you  not  only  to  permytt  and  suffer  our 
saide  subiecte  to  vse  and  enioye  the  hole  effecte  of  this  onr  licence, 
but  also  to  aydc  and  assiste  him  in  the  due  ezecncion  of  the  same  at 
all  seasons,  as  ye  entende  to  please  vs  and  woll  advoide  the  contrary. 
Yeven  under  our  Signet  at  our  Manour  of  Grenewiche  the  zxj^  daye 
off  February,  the  xxvij**  year  of  our  reij^ne." 


*  I.e.,  share ;  cf.  tho  French  diitartir,  *  to  distribute,  divide.' 
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dated  February  21,  27th  Henry  VIII.  (1536),  authorizing 
him  to  act  contrary  to  the  statute  relating  to  *^  Commortha 
and  other  exaccions,"  which  license  the  Bishop  considered 
would  be  worth  a  thousand  marks  to  him.*  The  Bishop 
sought  to  know  what  he  was  to  do  with  regard  to  this 
personage,  a  superior  sort  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  acting  in 
defiance  of  the  Statute,  under  colour  of  a  licence  from 
the  King.^     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  was 

^  Bishop  Lee's  actual  words  are:  " Farthermore  ye  shall  vndre- 
stonde  that  where  [i.e.,  whereas]  ffor  the  highe  Commoditie  and 
welth  of  Wales  and  the  Marches  of  the  same  Commortha  and  other 
exaccions  were  fordon  by  Statute  oone  George  Mathewe  gentleman 
of  Sontbwales  hath  obteigned  a  placarde  to  the  contrary  (the  kinges 
grace  as  I  take  it  not  playnely  instructed  therin)  ffor  ther  is  no  cause 
whye  expressed  as  by  the  copy  here  inclosed  hit  doth  appere.  Wherin 
I  wolde  gladly  knowe  the  kinges  graces  pleasure  shortely.  Truly  it 
is  right  large  all  thinges  considered,  ffor  he  is  so  ffrended  that  it 
'shall  ron  through  all  Wales '  to  his  advauntage  as  I  take  it  of  a 
thowsande  markes." 

The  same  matter  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  Bishop  Lee 
and  Sir  T.  Englefield  to  Cromwell  dated  Hereford,  18th  July,  and 
attributed  by  Mr.  Gairdner  (Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  vii., 
p.  379,  No.  988,  to  the  year  1534  (26  Henry  VIII.),  which  begins  as 
follows  :  "  After  our  moste  harty  recommendacions  with  like  thankes 
ffor  your  many  folde  and  siuguler  goodenes  to  vs  at  all  tymes  shewed, 
hit  shalbe  to  aduertise  the  same  that  we  haue  receyved  by  Robert 
Browne  this  berer  your  mynde  and  pleasure  concemyng  the  Restraynte 
of  the  Commortha  to  George  Mathewe  lately  by  the  kinges  highnes 
graunted  the  which  god  willing  effectually  shalbe  ffolowed  so  ffarr  as 
shall  lye  in  vs." 

But  how,  if  the  "  placard  "  issued  to  Mr.  George  Mathewe  was 
dated  (as,  according  to  Bishop  Lee's  transcript,  it  was)  Feb.  21,  27 
Henry  VIII.  (1536),  can  the  above  letter  be  dated  July  18,  26  Henry 
VIII.  (1534)  ?  Apparently  the  letter  was  written  on  July  IS,  1536, 
a  month  after  the  letter  previously  cited. 

George  Mathewe  is  mentioned  together  with  several  other  Gla- 
morganshire magnates  and  gentry  in  a  grant  made  at  Westminster 
30th  Janry.,  1535  (see  Gairdner,  op.  cit.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  51,  No.  149, 
§69),  and  in  a  commission  of  the  peace  dated  24th  Febry.,  1536 
{op.  cit,  vol.  X.,  p.  159  ;  No.  392,  §  48).— Ed. 

-  See  '*  A  consideracion  of  thinges  to  be  reformed  w***  the  Counsell 
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ultimately  done  in  the  matter/  but,  as  will  appear  further 
on,"  the  custom  or  practice  of  levying  commortha  flourished 
at  a  still  later  time.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  state  with 
exactness  what  was  comprehended  under  the  term  by  the 
Statute  referred  to,  which  was  passed  in  1534,  and  enacts  as 
follows  (20  Henry  VIII.,  c.  6,  s.  4')  :  **  That  no  person  nor 
persons  from  henseforth,  without  licence  of  the  said  Com- 
myssioners  in  writinge,  shall  within  Wales  or  Marches  of 
the  same  or  in  any  Shire  [a/.  Shires]  adjoyninge  to  the 
same,  requyre  procure  gather  or  levye  any  Commorthe, 
Bidalle,^  Tenauntes  ale,  or  other  colleccion  or  exaccion  of 
goodes  cattalles  money  or  any  other  thinge,  under  colour  of 
mariengo  or  suffringe  [al.  sufFeryng]  of  their  children, 
sayenge   or  synginge  their  [a/,  there]   fyrste  masses*  op 

of  the  Marches  of  Wales,"  forming  No.  6  of  State  Papers  Domestic^ 
Elizabeth,  vol.  evil,  of  which  the  last  article  is :  "  The  kymorthas 
w*^**  was  Wonte  to  be  a  benevolence  is  now  growen  to  be  ])artely 
compulsarje  by  snche  as  hane  rioutouslye  Wasted  their  livinge,  or 
haue  bene  greatly  churdged  to  win  their  safetie,  for  some  heynons- 
murther  or  felonye  to  the  importunate  charge  of  the  best  »orte  of 
men,  And  therefore  worthie  to  be  stayed,  ffor  the  honest  and  simple 
are  neuer  releived  thereby." 

From  the  document  of  1514,  given  in  Arch.  Cainh.y  First  Series^ 
iii.,  261,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  term  cytnhortha  was  then  considered 
in  Merionethshire  to  embrace  the  taking  of  oxen  vi  et  armis. — Ed. 

^  See  note  1  on  last  page.  -  See  p.  62,  below. 

'  Section  4  in  the  folio  ed.  of  the  Statutes  (1817)  from  which  (voL 
iii.,  i\  501)  this  transcription  is  directly  taken ;  s.  6  in  the  8vo  ed. 

*  A  Bid-ale  or  Bede-aie  was  "an  *ale'  or  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  some  person,  to  which  a  general  bidding  or  invitation  was 
given.'* — Oxford  English  Dictionary,  In  Welsh  such  an  *ale*  waB 
called  Cicrw  Cymhorthy  Cwrw  barh  or  (apian;  see  for  its  nature 
Pughe's  and  Canon  Silvan  Evans'  Dictionaries,  s.  vv.  *  Cwrw, 
*  Cymhorth,'  where  will  also  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  priodas 
gymhort/if  which  in  the  Statute  is  referred  to  as  'a  collection  or 
exaction  under  colour  of  marrying.*— Ed. 

^  This  moauii  (apparently) :  suffering  their  children  to  sing  or  say 
their  first  masses,  etc. 
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gospelles  of  any  prestes  or  clarkes^  or  for  redempcion  of 
any  murder  or  any  other  felonye,  or  for  any  other  maner  of 
cause  by  whatt  name  or  names  soever  they  shalbe  callyd ; 
nor  shall  make  or  procure  to  be  made  any  games  of 
runnynge  wrestlinge  leapinge  or  any  other  games,  the 
game  of  shotinge  onely  exceptyd  and  forprised  ^ ;  upon 
payne  of  one  hole  yeres  ymprisonmente  of  everie  person  or 
personnes  as  shall  gather  or  procure  to  be  gatherid,  any 
such  coUeccion  or  exaccyon,  or  shall  make  or  procure  to  be 
made  any  games  as  is  aforesaide/'  Commortha  had  long 
previously  been  legislated  against  by  the  Statute  4  Henry 
IV.,  cap.  27,  the  words  of  which  are:  "Item,  To  eschew 
many  Diseases  and  Mischiefs,  which  have  happened  before 
this  Time  in  the  Land  of  Wales  by  many  Wasters, 
Rhymers,  Minstrels,  and  other  Vagabonds  :  It  is  ordained 
and  stablished  that  no  Waster,  Rhymer,  Minstrel,  nor 
Vagabond,  be  in  any  wise  sustained  in  the  Land  of 
Wales  to  make  Commorthies  or  gathering  upon  the 
Common  People  there."  ^     Cap.  28 '  of  the  same  Statute  * 

*  This  is  the  old  French /orprw,  'excepted,'  used  in  Anglo- French 
law-books. — Ed. 

^  The  original  French  (see  the  folio  ed.  of  the  Statutes,  1816, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  140,  and  Record  of  Gama/rvon,  p.  238)  has  Westou/r  for 
the  Waster,  and  Kymorthaa  for  the  Commorthies  of  the  English 
translation.  The  word  translated  'gathering*  is  coillage  {=  cueil- 
lage,  from  cueillir,  *  to  gather  *).  The  Welsh  gwestwr  meant  a  gnest, 
especially  a  self-invited  one,  i.e.,  a  beggar  who  asked  for  a  night's 
lodging.     See  Ecclns.  xl.  28. 

^  This  cap.  28  is  repealed  by  21  James  L,  c.  28,  s.  11,  together 
with  numerons  other  enactments  of  Henry  IV.,  and  one  of  Henry 
Yl.,  by  which  varions  restraints  and  disabilities  had  been  imposed 
upon  Welshmen. 

*  The  language  of  the  original  Statute  is  French,  and  the  literal 
translation  of  the  original  words  is,  "  no  commanvaea  or  Congrega- 
tions," the  original  draughtsman  having  apparently  been  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  French  word  "  congregacion  "  was  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  Welsh  cymmanfa,  Gymmanfa,  though  mainly  restricted  later 
to  religious  assemblies,  originally  meant  any  assembly.    Gymmanfa 
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provides  "  that  no  Congregations  be  made  nor  saflfored  to 
be  made  by  the  Welshmen  in  any  Place  of  Wales  ^  for  to 
make  or  take  any  Counsel  or  purpos  unless  it  be  for  an 
evident  and  necessary  Cause,  and  by  License  of  the  Chief 
Officers  and  Ministers  of  the  same  Seignory  where  such 
thing  shall  be  done/  and  in  the  Presence  of  the  same 
Officers  and  Ministers,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  and  to 
make  Fine  and  Ransom  at  the  King^s  Will." 

It  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  *^the  making  of 
"  Kymorthas "  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times, 
when  the  custom  of  co-aration  prevailed  in  Wales ;  and 
that  the  original  cymlwrtha  (the  verb  derived  from  cym- 
liortli,  "help")  meant  merely  a  voluntary  contribution  by 
his  neighbours,  in  the  shape  of  money,  kind,  or  labour,  to 
one  who  had  met  with  misfortune.*     In  the  troubled  times 

is  said  ia  Owen's  Welsh  Laws  (8vo  ed.),  ii.,  402,  to  have  been  one  of 
the  three  services  to  which  land  was  subject :  the  editor  there  trans- 
lates it  *  convention,'  but  uses  the  same  word  to  translate  d^gynnull 
in  the  later  "Laws  of  Dyfnwal  Moelmud."  It  is  clear  from  the 
letter  of  1400,  quoted  in  Wright's  Lncdlow,  j^.  242,  that  *congre- 
gaciones '  was  then  the  regular  word  nsed  in  English  to  denote  the 
particular  assemblies  in  Wales  that  were  aimed  at  by  the  Statute 
of  1402-3.  ^  "  En  ancune  partie  de  Grales,"  i.e.,  part  of  Wales. 

-  "  Del  seignorie  celles  parties  on  tiele  chose  se  ferra." 
'  CymhoHha  meant  (at  least  in  the  16th-16th  centuries)  to  go  about 
begging,  or  asking  for  contributions,  for  a  certain  definite  purpote. 
Canon  Silvan  Evans  informs  us  that,  though  the  name  is  believed  to 
be  ol.tsoletef  the  custom  still  exists  or  lately  existed  in  a  modified  form 
in  Wales.  "  A  man  loses  a  horse,  a  cow,  &c.,  by  means  of  which  he 
principally  supported  his  family.  He  gets  up  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  '  humane  and  charitable,'  stating  his  case ;  and,  whatever  you 
give  him,  you  enter  in  a  book  which  he  carries  for  the  purpose." 

According  to  Pennant,  whose  first  *  Tour  in  Wales  *  was  made  in 
llT^l  {Tours  in  Wales,  edi,  1883,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  355-6),  ^Cymmorthas' 
were  "  assemblies  of  people  to  assist  a  neighbour  in  any  work.  Such 
are  very  frequently  in  use  at  present.  There  are  cymmorihau  for 
spinning ;  for  works  of  husbandry ;  for  coal-carriage.**  Thig  is 
exactly  the  American  *  bee.'  Cf.  Pughe's  and  Silvan  Evans'  Diction- 
aries, 8.  vv.  Ctfmhorthy  cyinhortha,  cymhort/uiivr,  cwnu  (c«c»nnu).^ED. 
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of  Henry  IV,  these  gatherings,  ostensibly  for  charitable 
purposes,  were  really  used  for  the  purposes  of  plotting 
and  settling  plans  for  uprisings,  riots,  etc. ;  and  it  was 
to  prevent  this  that  the  Statute  was  passed.  At  the 
date  of  the  incorporation  of  Wales  with  England  the 
custom  of  making  these  gatherings  for  neighbourly 
aid  was  continued,  notwithstanding  the  Statute,  as  we 
find  not  only  from  the  letters  of  Bishop  Lee  and  others 
referred  to  in  this  paper,  but  also  in  the  letters  of 
other  contemporary  writers;  and  in  course  of  time  they 
became  a  source  of  great  oppression  to  the  people,  par- 
ticularly when  the  object  of  charity  was  a  powerful  per- 
sonage such  as  one  of  the  Matthews,  whom  poor  people 
would  be  afraid  to  offend.^ 

In  addition  to  what,  as  is  stated  above,  is  conceived  to 
be  the  primary  meaning  of  "  Commortha,"  it  acquired  in 
process  of  time  the  meaning  of  a  ^^  quit  rent,*'  *  and  also  of 
a  customary  payment  due  to  the  Lord  of  a  manor  in  certain 
manors.^ 

^  See  what  is  said  as  to  the  custom  of  Cymmhortha  at  a  rather 
earlier  period,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Sessions  held  at  Beaumaris 
on  May  25,  9  Henry  VII.,  printed  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon, 
p.  296. 

-  See  Jones's  Breconshire,  vol.  i.  p.  254,  where  it  is  said  that  "the 
Welsh  have  no  other  word  for  chief  rent :  they  now  [1805]  make  use 
of  the  English  word  for  the  annual  and  Cymortha  for  the  biennial  or 
triennial  increased  payments."  These  latter,  the  author  says,  "  are 
known  and  have  been  uniformly  and  regularly  paid  in  almost  all 
lordships  in  Breconshire,  as  well  as  the  Princii)ality,  and  are  a  com- 
mutation for  particular  services  at  different  periods,  as  assisting 
to  keep  in  repair  the  lord's  castles,  providing  food  in  rotation  for  his 
bounds  or  hawks,  or  some  other  duties  of  the  like  nature."  So  in 
the  list  of  rents  from  the  late  lands  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, found  in  Lansdowne  MS.  cxi.,  fo.  49,  we  find  large  sums  on 
account  of  *  quaedam  consuetudo  vocata  Comorth  *  payable  from  the 
Lordships  of  Brecon,  (Welsh)  Hay,  and  (Welsh)  Pencelly,  all  in 
BreC'»nshire. 

3  Clark's  Cartft  et  alia  Munimenta  de  Glamorgan^  vol.  i.  p.  225;  see 
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In  another  letter  ^  to  Cromwell  Bishop  Lee  gives  an 
account  of  a  case  coDcerning  the  carrying  away  against  her 
will,  ^'  by  one  Roger  Morgane  of  Wales  with  a  great  Nomber 
in  his  Companye/'  of  a  certain  widow  out  of  a  church,  which 
had  just  been  tried  at  Gloucester  Assizes,  when,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  strongest  evidence,  the  jury  acquitted  the  accused.' 
The  jury,  however,  on  account  of  their  apparently  wilful 
wrong  verdict  were  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next 
Assizes,  and,  if  called  upon,  before  the  Star  Chamber. 

It  was  the  experience  gained  by  this  continual 
travelling  that  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  26 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  4,  s,  2  of  which  enacts  (to  use  the  words  of 
Hallam  in  his  Const,  Uist,,  ed.  1854,  vol.  i.,  p.  49)  '*  that  if 
a  jury  in  Wales  acquit  a  felon,  contrary  to  good  and 
pregnant  evidence,  or  otherwise  misbehave  themselves,  the 
judge  may  bind  them  to  appear  before  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Welsh  Marches  " ;   and  also  of  26  Henry 

also  G<yinmortha,  Valor  Eccl€8.,\o\,  iv.,  p.  379  (Dioc,  Menevensis),  and 
Index  to  the  Record  of  Oamarcon,  s.  v. 

^  A  IGth  centnrj  copy  of  this  letter  is  found  in  Harleian  MS.  283, 
fo.  163,  and  is  printed  thence  in  fillis^  Original  Letters,  3rd  Series, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  47-50.  The  original  letter  at  the  Record  Office,  with 
the  evidence  referred  to  therein  (not  fonnd  in  the  transcript  ap- 
pended), has  been  lately  calendared  by  Mr.  Gairdner  in  his  vol.  riii., 
Part  i.,  p.  128,  No.  37.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the 
church  was  Llauwame,  and  the  widow's  name  Johan  ap  [jne!] 
Hoell.  Is  the  church  meant  Llanwarne  in  the  Deanery  of  Arohen- 
field,  Herefordshire,  or  Llanwern  near  Newport,  Monmouth* 
shire  P 

'  Hallam,  speaking  of  this  period,  says  : — ''The  ancient  remedy 
by  means  of  attaint,  which  renders  a  jury  responsible  for  an  unjust 
verdict,  was  almost  gone  into  disuse,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  depended 
on  the  integrity  of  a  second  jury,  not  always  sure  to  be  obtained ; 
so  that  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  Wales,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  a  jury  who  would  return  a  verdict  against  a 
man  of  good  family,  eitlier  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding."  — 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History  (1878),  p.  317  (chapter  viii. ;  ed. 
1864,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30). 
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Vin.,  c.  6,  s.  6  of  which  provides  that  felonious  offences 
committed  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  might  be  tried  in  the 
next  adjoining  English  Counties^  it  having  been  found  that 
the  Welsh  juries  were  "  over  partial  against  the  King  ^'  in 
such  trials^  very  much  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  some  of  the 
purely  agricultural  counties  to  this  day.  Soon  after  these 
enactments,  the  Statute  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  26,  was  passed. 
By  this  Statute  (s.  2,  &c.)  all  the  other  parts  of  Wales 
were  divided,  in  the  same  way  as  North  Wales  had  been, 
into  hundreds,  and  these  annexed  into  Counties.  The 
regality  of  the  Lords  Marchers  was  suppressed,  and  the 
laws  of  England  alone  were  ordained  to  be  used  in 
Wales  in  the  administration  of  justice,  Section  17^,  which 
is  as  follows,  specially  dealt  with  the  use  of  the  Welsh 
speech  in  the  Courts  : — 

'^Also  be  it  enacted  by  auctoritie  aforesaid.  That  all 
"  Justices,  Commissioners,  Shireves,  Coroners,  Eschetours, 
'^  Stewardes,  and  thir  Lieutenauntes,  and  all  other  officers 
"  and  ministers  of  the  lawe,  shall  proclayme  and  kepe  the 
"  Sessions,  Courtes,  Hundredes,  Letes,  Shireves  Courtes  and 
"  all  other  Courtes  in  the  Englisshe  tonge ;  and  all  othes  of 
*'  Officers,  Juries,  and  Enquestes  and  all  other  affidavithes, 
'^  verdictes,  and  wagers  of  lawe,  to  be  geven  and  don  in  the 

Englisshe  tonge.     And  also  that  fromehensforth  no  per- 

sonne  or  personnes  that  use  the  Welsshe  speche  or  langage 
"  shall  have  or  enjoy  any  manor  office  or  fees  within  the 
"  Eealme  of  Englond,  Wales,  or  other  theKinges  Dominions, 
'*  upon  peyn  of  forf aiting  the  same  offices  or  fees,  onles  he 

or    they  use  and   excercise   the  speche  or  langage  of 

Englisshe," 

The  Statute  was  passed  in  1536.     In  1575 — that  is,  89 

^  Folio  ed.  of  the  Statutes  (1817),  iii.,  667.  It  is  s.  20  in  the  octavo 
edition. 

E 
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years  later — ^the  necessity  of  some  provision  to  supplement 
that  jnst  qnoted,  for  dealing  with  the  linguistic  diflGiculty  in 
the  courts  of  the  shires  of  Pembroke,  Carmarthen  and 
Cardigan  became  so  notorious  as  to  produce  the  following 
^^  Recommendation ''  by  Gerard  to  Walsingham,^ 

'*  The  names  of  Certen  learned  men  in  the 
^^  Lawes  of  the  Realme,  whereof  one  maye  be 
^'chosen  to  be  joyned  in  commissyon  w*^  M' 
'^Fetiplace  Justice  of  Assise  of  the  Counties 
"  of  Pembroke,  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan. 
^*  Harry  2  Townsende. — He  is  sonne  to  Justice  Townsende 

and  is  well  learned. 
'^Richarde  Stevens. — He    hatbe    byn    a   Reader    in  the 

Temple  and  is  of  the  Connsell  in 
the  marches. 
'*  Edwarde   Davies. — He  hathe  byn  the  Queues  Attoumey 

in  the  marches  and  is  well 
learned  and  can  speake  the 
wealche    tonge    but    no    welche 


man.*' 


^^Xote  that  it  were  verie  conveniente  that  one  of  the 
"  Justices  of  assisses  did  vnderstande  the  welche  tonge,  for 
"nowe  the  Justice  of  assise  must  vse  some  interpret©'. 
^'And  therefore  many  tymes  the  Evidence  is  tolde  ac- 
'^cordyng  to  the  mynde  of  the  Interpreto"  whereby  the 
''  Evidence  is  expounded  contrarie  to  that  w'^  is  saide 
"  by  the  examynate,  and  so  the  Judge  gyveth  a  wronge 
'*  charge.^' 

A  few  years  after  the  Statute  last  mentioned,  was  passed 
the  Statute  34  &  35  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  26,  which  divided 
Wales  into  twelve  shires  (section  1),  and,  concerning  the 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  vol.  cvii.,  no.  13. 

'  This  word  is  supplied  in  another  but  contemporary  hand. 
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Court  now  under  discussion,  provided  (section  3  ^)  "  That 
tliere  shalbe  and  remaine  a  President  and  Counsail  in  the 
saide  Dominion  and  Principalitie  of  Wales  and  the  Marches 
of  the  same,  with  all  OflScers,  Clerkes,  and  incidentes  to  the 
same,  in  maner  and  forme  as  hath   heretofore  been  used 
and  accustomed ;  whiche  President  and  Counsail  shall  have 
power  and  auctorytie  to   here  and  determyne,  by  theyre 
wisdoomes  and  discreacions,  such  causes  and  matiers  as  be 
or  hereafter  shalbe  assigned  to  them  by  the  Kings  Ma*% 
as  heretofore  hath  been  accustomed  and  used.*'     *^  It  is  to 
be  observed,"  says  Clive,  with  reference  to  this  enactment," 
^'  that  before  the  Statute  the  Lord  President  always  kept  his 
Court   in   some  place  within  the  English  pale,  and  not  in 
Wales,  which  gave  the  Court  a  colour  of  extending  its  juris- 
diction into  the  four  next  English  Counties,  viz.,  Worcester- 
shire,   Gloucestershire,    Herefordshire,    and    Shropshire.' ' 
The  extension  here  referred  to  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  which 
forms  a  very  pretty  piece  of  history,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  future  paper.^ 

This  Statute  is  the  first  statutory  confirmation  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Court.  The  causes  and  matters 
assigned  to  it  appear  in  the  instructions  sent  to  difiFerent 
Lord  Presidents.  The  following  extract  from  the  Instruc- 
tions sent  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1574  * 
shows  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  position  which  the  Court 
was  intended  to  occupy  in  relation  to  the  ordinary 
Courts : — 

"  And  the  Q*  Ma"*  pleasure  is  that  her  Councell  afore- 

^  Folio  ed.  of  the  Statutes  (1817),  vol.  iii.,  p.  927  ;  sections  2  and  4 
in  the  8vo  ed.  of  the  Statutes. 

2  History  of  Ludloto^  p.  12, 13. 

'  See  note  3  on  page  17,  above ;  and  Clive,  pp.  13-4. 

^  See  pp.  9,  12,  above.  The  extract  is  taken  from  Lansdowne 
MS.  civ.,  f  OS.  224-5,  whence  it  is  printed  in  Olive's  Ludlow,  p.  313. 
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said,  or  two  of  them  at  the  least,  wherof  the  L.  President 
or  vicepresident  to  be  one  shall  haue,  and  her  Ma***: 
doth  gene  them  fall  power  by  theis  presentes  to  heare 
and  determine  by  their  discretions  all  manner  of  Com* 
plaintes  and  peticions,  aswell  within  the  liberties  of  her 
Ma*"  Dnchie  of  Lancaster ^  the  Citties  of  Oloucesier, 
Worcester  and  Hereford^  Salop  and  Monmoth,  the  Goontie 
of  the  Cittie  of  Oloucester,  the  Gonntie  of  the  towne  of  Here^ 
ford  *  west,  and  within  all  the  Gitties,  townes  franchises,  and 
liberties,  within  the  liberties  of  their  commissions,  concern- 
ing aswell  thetitles  of  lands,  and  other  hereditamentes,as  also 
personall,  reall,  or  mixte  actions,  causes  or  matters  civill  or 
criminall,  exhibited  or  put  vnto  them  by  any  poore  persons^, 
that  shall  manifestlie  appeare  not  to  be  able  to  sue  or  defend 
after  the  course  of  the  Gommon  Lawe,  or  by  any  person  like 
to  be  oppressed  by  maintenaunce,  riches,  strength,  power 
degree,  or  affinitie  of  the  parties  aduersaries.  And  the 
same  actions,  causes,  or  matters  and  eaerie  of  them  to 
examine  heare  and  determine,  aswell  by  deposioions  and 
examinations  of  witnesses  to  be  discreetelie  and  sincerelie 
taken,  as  by  all  other  kindes  of  proces,  and  all  other  good 
meanes  and  wayes  by  their  discretions/' 

The  effect  produced  by  the  provisions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Statutes  of  Henry  YIII.,  carried  out,  so  far  as  they 
extended  to  the  administration  of  justice,  by  a  Gouncil  com- 
posed of  such  men  as  those  above  described,  was  such,  says 
Gerard,^  that  '^at  this  daie  [1575],  it  is  to  be  affirmed,  that 
in  Wales  vniuersallie,  are  as  civille  people  and  obedient  to 
lawe,  as   are  in  England.     Throughowte  Wales  in  euery 

^  Olive  alters  this  'Hereford'  into  'Hayerford/  bat  apparently 
without  warrant.  Harl.  MS.  clzviii.,  fo  24^,  also  reads  '  Hereford.' 
Haverfordwest  is  of  course  meant ;  see  Owen's  Pemhrokeshirey  p.  81, 
note  2. 

*  First  Discourse,  p.  8. 
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respect  Justice  embrased  and  w(i)th  as  indifferent  trialles 
executed  as  in  England,  duringe  the  tyme  of  her  ma*"  Reigne, 
excepte  3*  or  4**'  pettye  Coyners,  Noe  treason  hard  of, 
very  seldome  murder,  In  vi*  yeares  togeather,  vnneth^  one 
Robbery  (comitted  by  the  highe  waye)  harde  of.  Stealinge 
of  Oattell  is  the  cheif  evill  that  generally  moste  annoyett 
the  Countrey/' 

But  while  this  general  improvement  in  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  was  being  effected,  an  evil  had  grown 
up  side  by  side  with  it,  which  had  at  that  time  reached 
such  dimensions  as  to  produce  great  mischief  and  misery 
throughout  the  Principality,  and  which,  if  a  remedy  were 
not  soon  provided,  bid  fair  to  nullify  almost  completely  the 
benefits  expected  from  the  incorporation  and  adoption  of 
the  English  system,  and  to  reduce  most  of  the  landowners, 
great  and  small,  to  beggary.  This  was  an  excessive  fond- 
ness for  litigation,  which  every  year  manifested  itself  more 
conspicuously  in  the  number  of  complaints  and  processes 
brought  before  the  Council.  As  before  observed,^  the 
original  intention  of  the  Council,  like  that  of  the  English 
Star  Chamber,  was  to  supplement  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  justice  furnished  by  the  Common  Law,  by  getting  at 
and  punishing  offenders  with  whom,  from  their  power  and 
position  and  the  like,  the  Common  Law  machinery  was 
unable  to  deal — to  protect  in  fact  the  weak  from  the  strong, 
the  poor  from  the  rich  oppressor.  To  effect  this  it  became 
necessary  that  poor  complainants  should  be  afforded  easier 
means  of  bringing  their  cases  before  the  Council  than  they 
had  of  bringing  them  before  the  ordinary  courts.  This 
facility  of  litigation  as  it  were  in  forma  pauperis  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  evil  alluded  to.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  only  cause.  There  were  others,  in  the 
shape  of  an  influx  of  barristers  and  an  enormous  increase 
^  I.e.,  scarcely.  »  See  p.  19,  above. 
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of  attorneys  and  officials^  whose  payment^  depending  npou 
fees,  was  enhanced  by  the  extortion  of  suitors.  In  its 
early  days^  when  the  Council  was  an  ambulatory  court  en- 
gaged principally^  as  appears  above^  in  matters  appertaining 
to  general  government^  yet  haying  ample  time  and  leisure  to 
hear,  and  hearing  as  a  Court  of  Equity,  the  complaints  of  poor 
suitors,  commonly  upon  bill  and  answer  without  witnesses,* 
there  were  neither  barristers  nor  attorneys  attending  the 
court.  A  Secretary,  a  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  a  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  three  or  four  under  clerks  who  made  bills,  and 
a  porter  were  all  the  attendants.  As  the  people  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  facilities  offered  them  for  liti- 
gation, suits  increased.  First  the  number  of  clerks  in- 
creased. Then  one  or  two  barristers  began  to  attend,  and 
the  clerks  converted  themselves  into  attorneys,  who  soon 
introduced  the  manner  and  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  proceeding  to  hear  causes.  Such  was  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  professionals,  that  in  1 575,  when 
Gerard  wrote,  there  were  about  twenty  attorneys  with  two 
clerks  apiece,  half  a  score  barristers  coming  every  term^ 
twelve  bill  clerks,  five  or  six  attending  the  Signet  and  all 
[mirahile  dictu  as  to  the  barristers !)  occupied  !  There  were 
four  terms  in  the  year,  and  in  every  term  200  to  300 
matters  were  appointed  to  be  heard,  in  many  of  which 
witnesses  were  examined;  and  the  average  costs  of  these, 
in  Gerard's  opinion,  must  have  been  from  3000Z.  to  4000!. 
a  year.  ''  There  are,''  he  goes  on  to  say,"  "  foure  monethes 
"  in  the  yere  expended  in  terme  tymes  and  thother  eighte 
''  monethes  in  vacacion,  one  weeke  with  another  through- 
**  owte  the  yere,  there  passeth  an  hundred  or  two  hundred 
*'  proces,  and  in  euery  terme  there  are  ended  in  aft^r  noone 

^  In  only  about  one  in  a  hundred  of  such  cases  in  those  days  wev» 
there  witnesses  examined.     Gerard's  First  Discourse,  p.  8. 
First  Discourse,  p.  9. 
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'*  Rules  one  with  another,  by  Comission  to  frendes/'  [which 
I  take  to  be  references  to  arbitration]  '*  by  wager  of  lawe 
'^  and  by  dismission  vpon  value  thaunswere  200  matters/' 
Haying  regard  to  the  value  of  money  at  the  time,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  amount  spent  by  the  Welsh  people  in 
litigation  in  those  days  was  enormous.  Worse  than 
all,  most  of  this  litigation  must  have  been  of  an  unfounded 
character;  for,  according  to  Gerard,  the  plaintiff  would 
succeed  in  hardly  one  out  of  ten  causes  heard^  the  other 
nine  being  "  causeles  exclaymes.''  To  get  through  their 
work  the  Council  sat  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  continuously,  with  the  exception 
of  an  interval  for  dinner. 

Gerard  proposes  certain  remedies  for  these  abuses.  One 
of  those  which  he  suggests  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Council  by  getting  rid  of  the  worthless, 
and  so  saving  their  salaries ;  and  to  that  end  he  sends  a 
list  of  them  with  comments,  which  make  a  very  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  Council  as  it  was  at  that  day.  It  is  as 
follows  * : — 

"  The  Vice-President  a  verie  sicklie  man  not  able  to  take 
the  toyle  of  y*^  service. 

'*  Uie  Justice '  of  xviij*"  yeres  contynuance,  well  knowen. 

^'  Sebome  of  xxij  yeres  contynuance,  lemed,  sober,  a 
Councello'  in  his  countrie  of  good  experience  in  that  ser- 
vice, suspected  of  papisterie  yett  observethe  ord'  in  re- 
pairinge  to  the  Churche  and  receivinge. 

Price  *  after  vj  or  vij  yeres  contynuance  was  displaced 
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^  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  vol.  ovii..  No.  11. 

*  I.e.,  that. 

'  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  Justice  of  Chester.      See  Sir  Henry 
Sidney's  remarks  in  Wright's  Ludlow,  end  of  p.  412. 

*  Presumably  John  Price,  "  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  in  Wales  and 
the  Marches.'' 
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nowe   by  l^res    made  of    the   Councell,   againe  of  smal 
leminge  and  lease  &c.^ 

"  Pates '  of  xij  or  xiij  yerrs  contynuance,  well  knowne  to 
yo'  sellf . 

"  Doctor  Ellis '  of  xij  or  xiij  yeres  contynuance,  a  good 
Mountaigne  docto'  and  seldome  called  to  attendaunce  there. 

''  Secretarye  ffoxe  of  xx'"  yeres  contynuance,  appliethe 
more  his  office  then  coraen  causes^  of  good  experience  in 
the  service  of  y*  house. 

*'  Leighton  *  of  Plasshe,^  lemed,  a  greate  Gounsello'in  his 
G  ountrie,  and  at  times  maie  serve. 

"Powell  of  Ostvaldstree,  newlie  placed^  well  seene  in 
Welsh  Stories,  in  that  service  sitteth  like  a  zipher.* 

*'  Jerom  Corbette,  a  yonge  man,  an  vtt'  barreste'  in  Co** 
but  soe  slowe  of  dispatche  as  not  meete  for  that  Go''. 

"ffabyan   Phe*s,^  a  yonge  man^  an    vtter  barrester  of 
small  experience  at  the  barre  or  benche  of  noe  knowen 
lyvinge  savinge  a  bailiwick  or  Stuardshipe. 
George  Bromeley^  twoe   of  the   Justices  thone  of   South- 
ard >    wales  thoth'  of  Northwales  whoe  serve 

Phetiplace?    J      not. 

Those  be  the  lerned  personns  that  attende  the  Conn- 
sell.  The  reste  of  the  Gounsell  besides  Busshoppes  are 
S'  John  Perrott,  S'  John  Lyttleton,  S'  Nich^as  Amolde^ 

^  See  MS. 

2  Richard  Pates  (Lansdowne  MS.  civ.,  fo.  223 ;  Clive,  p.  811). 

'  The  well-known  Ellis  Price,  LL.D.,  second  son  of  Robert  ap 
Eice  of  Plas  lolyn,  near  Pentrevoelas  in  Denbighshire.  See  what 
Pennant  says  of  him  in  Tours  in  WaleSy  ed.  1883,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  132-3, 
442-3. 

*  "William  Leighton. 

*  Near  Cardington,  between  Chnrch  Stretton  and  Mnch  Wenlook 
Salop. 

'  I.e.,  a  cipher.  ^  I.e.,  Phelips  or  Philips. 

*  George  Fetiplace. 
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S'  John  Huband  [  ^  ]  Throckmorton  Leighton  of 

Wattlesboroughe/  Townshend  Smythe  of  Gambden/' " 

Gerard  points  out  that  inasmuch  as  important  cases  were 
frequently  brought  before  the  Council,  and  within  its 
jurisdiction  were  great  and  powerful  personages,  who 
oftentimes  required  to  be  dealt  with,  it  behoved  "that 
^*  there  bee  of  y*  *  Council  bothe  lemed  personnes  and  of 
''countenance  and  callinge/'  To  fill  vacancies  he  sug- 
gests two  barristers  : 

James  Boyle,  who  had  attended  the  Council  as  barrister 
for  30  years  and  had  retired  5  or  6  years  past,  a  man  of 
good  property  and  credit,  and 

Edmund  Walter,  a  Barrister  of  15  or  16  years'  standing, 
''  verie  meete  to  be  of  that  Counsel,  but  he  is  soe  good  a 
*'  gainer  at  the  barre,  as  willinglie  will  not  be  drawen  from 
"  it,''  a  description  which  we  hear  occasionally  applied  to 
some  of  the  great  leaders  at  the  Bar  in  the  present  day. 

^  A  blank  is  left  here,  which  slionld  be  filled  np  with  "  Sir  John." 

^  Wattlesborough  Oastle,  N.  of  Westbnry  station  on  the  line  be- 
tween Shrewsbury  and  Welshpool.  It  is  in  Shropshire,  jnst  on  the 
borders  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  Breidden  Hills. 
The  Leightons  lived  at  Wattlesborough  Castle  till  1712.  (See 
Eyton*8  Shropshire,  vii.,  100-108.)  The  Welsh  name  of  Wattles- 
borough Heath  in  1584  was  Rlios  Drefreth ;  (f^Drefred).  See  the 
Bye-gones  column  of  the  OstoesUy  Advertiser  for  Wednesday,  Oct.  26, 
1892. 

>  Is  this  '  Townsende '  meant  for  a  separate  person  (query,  Harry 
Townsende,  mentioned  by  Gerard  in  State  Paper  No.  13  in  the  same 
volume)  or  a  mistake  for  Mr.  Smyth's  Christian  name,  which  was 
Thomas  P  In  the  list  of  the  Council  contained  in  the  Inst  factions 
to  Sir  H.  Sidney  in  1574  (see  pp.  9, 13,  above),  he  is  rightly  called 
**  Tho.  Smyth  of  Campden  esquire  "  (Lansdowne  MS.  olv.,  fo.  223). 
He  was  lord  of  the  manor  Campden  (Chipping  Campden  is  in 
Gloucestershire,  5  miles  E.S.E.  of  Evesham),  was  High  Sheriff  of 
Gloucestershire  in  1571  and  1583,  and  died  in  1593.  See  Atkyna' 
Gloucestershire,  p.  162,  col.  2 ;  Budder's  Oloucestershire,  p.  322,  col.  1. 

*  I.e.,  that. 
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From  the  motley  list  and  description  above  given,  it  seems 
that  the  banqueting  hall  at  Ludlow  Castle  must  at  times 
have  witnessed  rare  merry  meetings,  when  Powell  of 
Oswestry  was  in  the  humour  and  told  stories  against  the 
Mountain  Doctor,  who,  I  am  glad  to  note,  was  afterwards 
expressly  mentioned  by  Gerard  under  the  appellation 
of  ''The  Walsh  Doctor,'*  as  a  member  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  retain  on  the  Council.^ 

*  In  the  Instructions  issned  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  1674,  the 
following  list  of  the  Conncil  is  (?iven  :  The  Lord  President,  "  John. 
(Scory)  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Nicholas  (Bnllingham)  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Nicholas  (Robinson)  B*^  of  Bangor,  Rich.  (Davies)  B'  of 
S*  David,  William  (Hnghes)  B^  of  S*  Assaphen  [sic],  S'  James 
Croft  knight  corrptrowler  of  her  Ma*~  honsehold  and  one  of  her 
privie  Conncell,  S'  John  Throgmorton  k'  Justice  of  Chester,  S"" 
Andrew  Corbett  k^  S'  Nicholas  Arnold  knight,  S'  John  Littleton 
knight,  S*^  John  Huband  knight,  George  Brnmley  esquire  Justice  of 
Northwales,  Charles  Fox  esquire  Secretarie«  Tho.  Smyth  of  Campden 
esquire,  Ellis  Price,  doctor  of  lawe,  Edward  Leighton,  Richard 
Pates,  Raph  Barton,  George  Phetiplace,  and  William  Leighton  of 
the  Plashe."    (Clive,  pp.  310-1.) 

In  subsequent  paragraphs  Sir  J.  Throgmorton,  knight,  Justice  of 
Chester,  and  Charles  Fox,  Secretary,  and  William  Gerrard, 
are  ordered  to  give  their  perpetual  attendance  at  the  ConnoiU 
and  John  Price,  Attorney  to  the  Council,  her  Majesty's  Attorney  in 
Wales  and  the  Marches,  is  also  mentioned. 

In  Harl.  MS.  1C8,  fo.  23,  &c.,  a  not  much  later  copy  of  the  same 
Instructions,  the  names  after  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  are 
omitted,  and  replaced  by  an  "  etc."  Another  copy  of  these  Instruc- 
tions, belonging  to  Miss  Thoyts,  of  Sulhamstead  House,  near  Read- 
ing, is  mentioned  in  Bt/e-Oones,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  367.  It 
is  given  as  spelling  the  names  of  two  of  the  Council  and  as  reading 
'  Plashes '  for  '  Plashe,'  '  Husband '  and  '  Boumley '  respectively. 

In  another  set  of  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  H.  Sidney,  undated 
but  appearing  from  an  appendix  to  the  MS.  of  one  of  them  (cf.  Cott. 
Vitellius  C.  i..  fo.  108%  with  the  end  of  fo.  235*»  of  Harleian  MS. 
7020;  and  see  for  the  date  fo.  237*  of  the  last  MS. ;  see  also  below) 
to  belong  to  1576,  the  following  list  of  the  Conncil  is  given  (the  text 
of  the  Cott.  MS.  is  given,  the  various  readings  of  the  HarL  MS.,. 
where  material,  being  appended  in  brackets) :   "  The  sayed  Lord 
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Gerard  concludes  his  "Second  Discourse"  with  this 
passage  ^ : — 

'^  I  conclude  w***  this  My  tonge  and  not  my  penne  shall 
"  open  to  yo''  whoe  wee  are  and  what  manor  of  personnes 
''  that  serve  at  this  daye. 

"  It  is  raoste  true  that  the  bodie  of  the  Comunaltie  of 
"  Wales  are  pore  and  theire  estate  to  be  lamented  of  everie 
"  pitifuU  and  carefull  Magistrate  for  he  that  woulde  but 
"  marke  the  pore  simple  Creatures  (I  call  to  godd  to 
'^  witnes  w**"  greeflF  and  pitie  of  theire  smarte  I  speak  yt) 
"  whoe  come  and  goe  to  &  from  that  Courte  in  the  yere, 
"  and  the  small  causes  w*^*"  theye  travell    for  when  theye 

come  to  hearinge  meeter  for  a  meane  vnd'  Stuarde  at  a 

Leete  or  la  we  daie  to  be  decised  then  ^  for  a  Counse[ll] 
"  settled  for  governmen*  to  be  occupied  w'^  all,  would  saie 
'*  to  him  selff  ^  Yo*"  pore  Walshe  Creatures  y'  is  not  yo'',. 
"  but  those  appointed  to  governe  yo'^whoe  bee  the  causer* 

**Presydente,  That  is  to  saie  the  earle  of  Worcester  the  earle  of 
Pembrooke  John  Bushopp  of  Hereford  Nicolas  Bashopp  of  Bangor 
Richard  Bushopp  of  S^  Davies  William  Bushopp  of  S'  Assaphen, 
"  S""  Jeames  Crofter  (Crofte,  H.)  knyght,  S*"  John  Throgmorton 
"knight  S'  Andrewe  Corbitt  (Carbett,  H.)  S' John  Perrott  knyght, 
"  S-^  Nicollas  Arnold  knight,  S'  Hugh  (Eve,  H.)  Chomley  {Cholmley, 
"H.)  knight  S^John  Lyttleton  knight  S' John  Hnband  (J?tt6ond,  H.) 
"  knight,  George  Bromeley  esquie'  William  Grerrard  esquire  Charles 
"  ffoxe  esquier  secretarie,  William  Glasier  depntie  Chamberlayne, 
"  of  the  Conntie  Palentine  of  Chester,  EUice  Price  doctor  of  lawe, 
"  Edwarde  Leighton,  Richard  Pates,  Raphe  Barton,  George  ffete- 
**  place,  William  Leyghton  of  the  Plassh,  Jeerome  Corbett,  Phabyan 
"Philippe  {Phillippes,  H.)  (Vitell.  c.  x.,  fo.  50;  cf.  Harl.  7020, 
fo.  2•21^) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  three  lists  differ  materially ;  the  last 
list  must  refer  to  a  time  between  April  18th,  1676,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Nicholas  Bullingham,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  omitted  in  this 
list,  but  named  in  the  one  of  1574,  and  April  1577,  when  Whitgifb 
was  elected  to  the  see. 

'  Second  Discourse,  p.  2.  '  I.e.,  than. 
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'^  of  yo'  beggerie  for  the  stablishm*  is  to  devise  for  yo' 
"  wealthe  that  w^^  yo'  malioions  and  wilfoll  disposicions 
"  cannot  procure  to  yo'  sellf/ '' 

We  turn  now  to  Dr.  David  Lewis,  who,  whilst  writing 
of  the  disorders  in  Wales  in  general,  more  particularly 
applies  his  observations  to  South  Wales.  From  his  com- 
munications to  Walsingham  we  gather  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  disorder  in  that  district  was  the  multitude  of 
retainers  which  the  fashion  of  the  country  led  the  gentry 
to  gather  around  them  and  to  bear  out  in  all  their  actions^ 
were  they  never  so  bad  ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
this  district  had  fallen  back  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
had  been  about  forty  years  previously,  when  Bishop  Lee 
wrote  complaining  of  the  state  of  the  Lordship  of  Magor.^ 
Around  the  halls  of  the  gentry  gather  foster-brothers, 
loytering  and  idle  kinsmen,  and  other  hangers-on,  too 
proud  to  work,  spending  their  time  in  sport,  playing  at 
cards  and  dice,  and  ready  at  a  word  from  their  patron  to 
rob,  wound,  or  even  kill  any  man  against  whom  he  has  a 
grudge.'    After  committing  any  such  crime  away  they  are 

^  See  p.  32,  above. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  compare  what  Dr.  Lewis  (and  also  Gerard) 
says  abont  the  state  of  Wales  in  1575  with  George  Owen's  remarks 
on  each  connty  in  his  Dcicription  of  Wales,  written  in  1602,  especi- 
ally on  the  points  of  theft  and  the  moltitadeof  gentlemen's  retainers. 
Of  Monmouthshire  George  Owen  says :  "  The  People  well  govenmed, 
but  many  Becnsantes  and  theafte  to  comon  in  moste  partes."  Of 
Glamorganshire  he  says  that  there  are  in  it  "  many  gentlemenn  of 
greate  lyveinges  "  ;  that  its  people  are  **  impatient  of  ininries,  and 
therefore  oftenn  qaarrelles  with  greate  outrages  :  Theaftes  in  soma 
partes  to  comon ;  greate  troupes  of  Retayners  followe  every  gentle- 
manne."  Of  the  Brecknockshire  people  he  says  that  they  are  "not 
ritche  in  generally  vnrnlie,  theafte  abonndeinge:  and  to  many 
Retayners."  Of  the  Radnorshire  people  that  they  are  "ffor  the 
generality  poore,  talle  and  personable,  ynroly,  spotted  with  oppres- 
sions, idle  life,  and  excesse  in  gameinge,  government  and  good  order 
neglected,  much  theafte  and  litle  thrifte."    Of  the  Pembrokeshire 
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shifted  to  some  friend  of  their  patron's  at  some  other  place^ 
and  thence,  when  the  pursuit  of  the  officers  of  justice  gets 

people  that  they  are  "  moat  of  them  seamenne  and  mariners,  qaiett 
for  govemement,  litle  theafte  or  other  oppressions."  Of  the  Car- 
marthenshire people  he  says  that  they  are  '^  nnruly,  many  recnsantes 
lately  spronnge  vpp,  theafte  much  nourished,  often  brawles  and 
other  disorders."  Of  Carmarthen  town  he  says  that  it  is  "the 
lardgest  towne  in  Wales,  faire  and  in  good  state  yett"  that 
there  are  "  many  nnrnly  and  quarelons  people  there."  Of  the 
Cardiganshire  people  he  says  that  they  are  "  quietbe  in  government,, 
bnt  abonndeing  in  theaft."  The  description  of  the  Deubighshii« 
people  is  accidentally  omitted  :  of  Denbigh  town  he  says  that  it  is 
*'a  good  towne  but  much  geeven  to  qnarrellinge  and  suites  in 
Lawe";  here  we  may  compare  what  Gerard  says  (p.  64,  above) 
about  the  litigiousness  of  the  Welsh  of  his  day.  Of  Flintshire 
George  Owen  says  that  "  the  gentlemen  are  verie  discreete  and  well 
inclyned  '*  and  the  "  People  vearie  ciuile  *' :  of  the  Montgomeryshire 
people  that  there  is  among  them  "  much  theafte  and  other  vnruly- 
nesse  with  troubles  amonge  themselves '' :  of  the  Anglesey  people 
that  they  are  "quiett  and  ciuill,  litle  or  no  theafte  *' :  of  Carnarvon- 
shire that  *^  the  count rie  [is]  well  governed  and  little  or  noe  theafte  " : 
of  Merionethshire  that  its  people  are  **  tall  menn,  well  governed,  and 
theafte  hated." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  theft  then,  according  to  a  native 
Welshman  who  certainly  bore  no  prejudice  against  his  countrymen, 
was  very  prevalent  in  every  county  of  Wales  but  those  of  Flint,  Pem- 
broke (his  native  county),  possibly  Denbigh,  Anglesey,  Carnarvon 
and  Merioneth.  What  is  most  striking  is  the  character  given  to 
these  last  three  counties,  which  were  (with  Cardiganshire,  the 
natives  of  which  were  thievish  but  otherwise  good  citizens)  the  most 
remote  from  England  and  English  colonies  and  influences,  and  two 
of  them  the  most  wild  and  mountainous  (and  therefore  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  most  unruly)  in  Wales.  George  Owen 
describes  all  the  Welsh  towns  except  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Aber- 
gavenny, Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  perhaps  Bridgend,  Swansea,  Brecon, 
Presteign,  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke  (to  some  extent),  Tenby,  Car- 
marthen, Denbigh,  Buthin,  Wrexham,  Montgomery,  Welshpool, 
Beaumaris,  Conway  and  Carnarvon  as  otherwise  than  '  good'  towns, 
and  generally  by  one  or  more  of  the  epithets  "  ruinous,  poore,  and 
decayed."  Neither  Merionethshire  nor  Cardiganshire  had  any  good 
town. 

George  Owen's  Description  of  Wales  will  appear  in  the  second 
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too  hot^  to  some  other  refage  of  the  same  character^  until 
the  parties  grieved,  or  their  friends,  becoming  weary  of  the 
pursuit  and  the  delay,  and  despairing  of  getting  better 
satisfaction,  agree  with  the  patron  to  abandon  proceedings 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  which,  as  the  offender 
has  none,  is  raised  by  a  '' Commortha/*  which  term  meant  in 
such  cases,  as  has  been  explained  before,*  a  mere  levying  of 
blackmail  amongst  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  others 
of  their  condition.  Hallam  speaks  of  the  corruption  of 
sheriffs  and  juries  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  affording  "  an  apology  for  the  irregular  but  necessary 
interference  of  a  controlling  authority,^'  such  as  the  Star 
Chamber.^  Speaking  of  Wales  at  the  time  he  wrote,  Dr. 
David  Lewis  says  of  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace 
that  '*  men  of  no  substance  nor  of  credyte  [were]  made 
Sheriffes  and  Justice"  of  the  peace,  which  mvste'  lyve  by 
pollynge  and  pyllynge." 

The  authority  of  the  Council  was  not  regarded  as  it  had 
been;  for  neither  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor, 
bailiff,  or  officer  of  any  corporate  town  would,  even  with 
the  authority  of  letters  of  the  Council  authorizing  the 
arrest,  apprehend  any  man  of  position,  or  one  who  had  any 
influential  friend,  whatever  the  gravity  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted. The  remedies  proposed  by  Dr.  Lewis  are  severe. 
He  would  have  the  gentlemen  punished  for  their  retainers. 
The  father  should  answer  for  his  son,  the  master  for  liis 
man,  if  the  actual  offenders  are  not  forthcoming  to 
answer  for  their  offences ;  and  so  he  would  make  each  man 

part  of  Mr.  Henry  Owen's  Pembrokeshire ;  see  the  Pre/are  to  that 
work,  pp.  xviii.-ix. 
^  See  pp.  46-47,  above. 

2  Hallam's  Const,  Hist,,  ed.  1878,  p.  317  (chapter  viii.;  ed.  1854, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  30). 

3  In  the  original  this  word  has  been  altered  from  motte,  or  viee 
versd. 
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answerable  for  his  brother  or  auy  man  dependent  upon 
him,  "  for  ought  done  in  his  quarell,  or  that  maye  be 
thought  to  be  done  by  his  assent  or  will/' 

The  sheriff,  ju3tice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  or  any 
other  officer  to  whom  the  Council  should  direct  their 
letters  for  the  apprehension  of  any  persons,  if  found 
to  have  winked  and  not  to  have  done  their  offices  care- 
fully and  sincerely,  he  would  keep  in  prison  until  such 
persons  should  be  apprehended  and  brought  in  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  deserts.  The  higher  his  posi- 
tion, the  greater  should  be  the  punishment  of  the  offender, 
and  that  by  imprisonment  and  not  fine,  because,  if  he  were 
fined,  it  is  the  country  that  would  suffer  in  having  to  sub- 
scribe a  Commortha^  and  not  himself.  Commorthas  should 
be  utterly  forbidden,  except  in  cases  permitted  by  the  law 
then  in  force,  viz.  for  mischance  of  fire  or  the  like. 

All  "  maisterles  men,  loyterers,  and  ydle  persons,'*  he 
would  have  bound  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  both  in 
the  towns  and  country.  He  says  there  were  a  great  many 
such  in  Wales  at  the  time.  He  would  have  the  Council 
attend  rather  to  matters  of  general  government,  repressing 
disorders,  and  the  like,  than  to  small  actions  which  might 
very  well  be  left  to  the  ordinary  common  law  courts  or  to 
arbitration. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  chosen  more  care- 
fully, and  members  of  the  Council  should  not  be  "  in  fee  with 
any  gentlemen  within  the  lymittes  of  theire  commission.'' 
The  Vice-President  or  the  Justice  and  two  others  should 
always  be  in  residence  at  Ludlow,  instead  of  only  residing 
there  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  then  departing,  leaving 
unfinished  proceedings  to  be  disposed  of  by  some  one 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  before  in  the  matter. 

^  See  pp.  46-47,  above,  and  note  2  on  p.  47. 
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The  above  in  brief  are  the  complaints  and  saggestions- 
for  improvement  made  by  Dr.  Lewis.  With  them  I  here 
conclude  for  the  present^  hoping  at  no  distant  date  to  have 
time  and  opportunity  for  continuing^  in  a  future  number  of 
T  Cymmrodor,  the  history  of  this  Court  down  to  its  abolition. 


NOTE. 

The  foregoing  paper  was  printed  some  years  ago.  For  reasons 
which  need  not  here  be  stated,  its  publication  was  considerably 
delayed.  The  author,  Mr.  David  Lewis,  then  Becorder  of  Swansea, 
became  Judge  of  the  Mid- Wales  County  Court  District.  On  the 
eve  of  the  publication  of  this  contribution  to  the  Legal  History  of 
his  Country,  his  early  and  lamented  death  was  announced.  A  short 
Obituary  Notice  appears  in  this  volume. 

The  Footnotes  signed  Ed.  were  written  by  Mr.  Egerton'Phillimore. 

The  Appendices  and  Notes  a,  b.  c,  d,  and  e,  referred  to  on  pp.  3,. 
4,  and  6,  will  appear  later.  E.  Y.  E. 
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OFFA'S  AND  WAT'S  DYKES .♦ 


By  Alfred  Nbobabd  Palmeb. 


The  following  notes  relate  to  those  portions  only  of  Offa'a 
and  Wat's  Dykes  which  traverse  the  hundred  of  Bromfield 
and  the  parishes  of  Chirk,  Hope^  and  Mold. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  those  points  relating  to  the 
dykes  which  have  already  been  handled  by  other  writers, 
and  are  matters  of  common  knowledge.  Those  who  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  what  has  been  said  of  those 
portions  of  the  dykes  not  here  dealt  with  are  referred  to 
the  articles  of  the  late  Bev.  H.  Longueville  Jones  in  the 
1856  volume  of  Archgeologia  Cambrensis,^  to  the  article  by 
Professor  Earle  in  the   1857  volume,'  and  to  that  by  Dr. 

1  "  Offa's  Dyke  and  Wat's  Dyke,"  Arch,  Oamb.  for  1866  (3rd 
Series,  vol.  ii.),  pp.  1-23,  and  "  Offa's  Dyke,*'  No.  ii.,  in  the  same 
volnme,  pp.  151-4.  See,  too,  in  the  immediately  following  pp.  155-8, 
the  remarks  on  **0£Fa's  Dyke,"  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Williams, 
forming  part  of  his  History  of  Radnorshire. — E.  P. 

'  "  Offa's  Dyke  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knighton,"  by  Professor 
John  Earle,  Arch.  Camh.  for  1857  (3rd  series,  vol.  iii.),  pp.  196-209. 
See  also  the  note  by  the  Editor  (Mr.  Longneville  Jones),  pp.  209-10, 
and  that  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  pp.  311-2  of  the  same  volume. 
A  letter  by  '*  E.  B.  C.  Gr."  on  the  remains  of  Offa's  Dyke  on  and 
about  Titley,  Herefordshire,  will  be  found  in  Cambrian  Quarterly 
Magazine  for  1833  (vol.  v.),  p.  421.— E.  P. 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  on 
Wednesday,  April  29th,  1891. 
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Edwin  Guest  in  the  1858  volume  of  the  same  serial.^ 
What  I  aim  to  do  is  to  put  on  record  the  materials  I  have 
myself  collected  relating  to  the  dykes,  scanty  as  those 
materials  are. 

It  may  be  desirable,  however,  first  of  all,  to  subject  to  a 
brief  but  careful  examination  those  documents,  already 
known  and  available,  which  contain  the  earliest  references 
to  the  two  dykes,  or  to  one  of  them,  and  to  inquire  how  far 
those  documents  and  references  are  trustworthy,  so  as  to 
learn  whatever  is  possible  from  those  sources,  concerning 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  these  wonderful  works  with  which 
in  this  paper  I  propose  to  deal. 

As  to  Offa's  Dyke,  its  construction  by  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  as  a  boundary  between  his  own  territory  and  that 
of  the  Welsh  is  well  attested.  Thus,  there  is  its  name, 
which,  both  in  its  Welsh  and  English  form,  attributes  it  to 
him.  The  oldest  reference  to  the  dyke  is  by  Asser,  who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Welshman  from  Mynyw  or 
St.  Davids  {Aaser  Menevensis)  ^  and  who  wrote  only  about  a 
hundred  years  after  OfEa's  death.  This  is  what  Asser 
says  :  *^  There  was  of  late  in  Mercia  a  certain  strenuous 
king,  and  a  formidable  one  among  all  the  kings  about  him 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  Offa  by  name,  who  ordered 
to  be  made,  between  Britain  and  Mercia,  the  great  dyke 
from  sea  to  sea.^^'  There  was  a  very  early  MS.  (the 
ancient ''  Otho,  A.  xii.")  of  Asser,  which  was  destroyed  in 

*  "  On  the  Northern  termination  of  Oflfa's  Dyke,"  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Guest,  Arch,  Camh,  for  1858  (3rd  series,  vol.  iii.),  pp.  335-342. 

^  The  following;  are  Asser's  actual  words:  "Fuit  in  Mercia 
modemo  tempore  quidam  strenuus,  atque  universis  circa  se  regiboa 
et  regionibus  finitimis,  formidolosus  rex,  nomine  Offa,  qui  vallam 
magnum,  inter  Britanniam  atque  Merciam  de  mari  usque  ad  mare 
facere  imperavit.'*  Annates  Rerum  Oestarum  JEJfredi  ah.  An, 
DCCCXLIX.  ad  An,  DCCCLXXXVIL,  Auciore  Aaaerio  Menevetui, 
as  printed  in  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  vol.  i.  p.  471.  The 
passage  will  be  found  at  p.  10  of  Wise's  edition. 
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the  Cottonian  fire  in  1732,  but  which  had  been  printed  by 
Wise  at  Oxford  ten  years  before.  Knowing  that  one  of 
the  printed  editions  of  Asser  *  contains  many  interpola- 
tions, I  was  once  doubtful  as  to  the  genuineness  of  thd 
passage  quoted  relating  to  Offa's  Dyke,  but  Mr.  Egerton 
Phillimore  kindly  undertook  to  look  into  the  matter,  and 
wrote  to  me  thus  :  '*  In  the  edition  of  Asser  given  in  the 
Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  all  the  passages  which 
can  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  MSS.  and 
editions  not  to  have  been  in  the  old  Cottonian  MS.  are 
placed  in  brackets,  but  the  passage  about  Offa  is  not  among 
them,  therefore  it  evidently  is  the  genuine  work  of  Asser.'^ 
Mr.  Phillimore  has  also  called  my  attention  to  a  passage 
in  The  Life  of  St.  Oswald,  written  in  the  year  1162,  and 
printed  in  The  Works  of  Simeon  of  Durham.^  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  the  passage  :  "  This  place  [Maserfeld] 
is  distant  from  the  dyke  of  Kingf  Offa,  which  divides 
England  and  North  Wales,  scarcely  half  a  mile,  from 
Shrewsbury  quite  seven  miles,  and  from  Wenlock  Abbey, 
towards  the  south,  about  sixteen  miles.  The  aforesaid 
dyke  King  Offa  formerly  constructed,  entrenched  within 
the  defence  of  which  he  abode  the  more  securely  from  his 
Welsh  enemies.  For,  in  his  time,  continual  strife  existed 
between  him  and  the  Welsh,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means 
get  the  upper  hand  of  their  assaults  or  ambushes,  except 
with  this  protection.  From  sea  to  sea,  therefore,  it  hemmed 
in  almost  all  his  land  towards  Wales,  and  he  fixed  that 
dyke  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  either.''  ^ 

^  The  edition  (1574)  of  Asser* s  Life  of  Alfred^  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  with  interpolations  from  some  Annals,  falsely  asoribed  to 
Asser — The  Pseudo  Asser. 

'  Rolls  edition,  1882.  This  Life  is  attributed  by  Thomas  Arnold, 
the  editor  of  the  Rolls  edition,  to  Reginald  of  Durham.  Introduction, 
p.  xli.— E.  P. 

^  "  Distatque  locus  iste  a  fossa  regis  Offae,  quae  Angliam  et 
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In  the  foregoing  passage^  it  will  have  been  observed. 
Offals  Djke  is  said  to  divide  North  Wales  from  England^ 
and  yet  to  rnn  from  sea  to  sea/  Mr.  Phillimore,  therefore, 
suggested  to  me  that  perhaps  by  "  North  Wales/'  what  we 
know  now  as  Wales,  as  distinguished  from  "  West  Wales  '^ 
(Cornwall,  and  parts  of  Devon),  was  intended  by  the  writer. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  from  about  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  century  the  whole,  roughly  speaking,  of  what  is  now 
known  as  ''Wales,"  was  called  by  the  English  '^ North 
Wales/'  while  they  gave  to  Cornwall  and  a  large  part  of 
Devon  the  name  of  "  West  Wales/'  But  when  the  Life  of 
St.  Oswald  was  written  these  appellations  had  lost  their 
original  meaning,  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether, 
while  borrowing  from  Asser  the  statement  that  Offa  con- 
structed a  dyke  from  sea  to  sea,  the  author  of  The  Idfe 
was  not  in  possession  of  other  information  relating  to 
Wat's  DyJce,  which  exists  in  North  Wales  only,  and  at- 
tributed this  to  Ofia  also.  In  that  case  he  would,  of  coarse, 
confound  the  two  dykes,  but  he  would  also  be  an  early 
witness  to  the  existence  of  Wat's  Dyke,  and  to  the  tradi- 
tion which  ascribed  it,  as  well  as  the  other  dyke,  to  King 


Waliam  borealem  dividit,  miliario  non  ferme  dimidio,  et  Scropesbyri 
miliario  integre  septimo,  ab  abbatid  vero  Waneloc  versiis  plagam 
meridianam  miliario  circiter  sextodecimo.  Fossam  praddictam  rex 
quondam  Offa  effecerat,  cujus  manimine  vallatus  seourias  ab  hostibus 
Buis  Walensibus  commanebat.  Nam  suo  tempore  jnge  oertamen 
inter  illam  et  Walenses  extitit,  quod  nuUatenus  eoram  impetus  vel 
insidias  niei  hac  protectione  devitare  prwvaluit.  A  mare  ergo  usque 
ad  mare,  pcone  totam  terram  suam  versus  Waliam  prodcinxit,  et 
fossam  illam  utiiusque  terra)  terminum  fore  constituit.''  Vita  Si 
Osivaldi,  cap.  xiv.,  printed  in  Simeon's  Works,  Rolls  edition,  i. 
.363. 

*  Really  at  present  to  a  point  on  the  Wye  opposite  Bridge 
Sollers.  From  this  point  to  Chepstow,  it  is  probable,  the  Wye 
formed  the  frontier  of  OfTa's  dominion.  But  I  do  not  speak  with 
any  authority  as  to  the  dyke  in  South  Wales. 
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Offa.  In  any  case,  we  have  in  the  lAfe  of  8t,  Oswald  a 
twelfth  century  reference  to  the  great  dyke  between 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  its  being  named  after  King 
Offa,  whichever  dyke  he  meant. 

Simeon  of  Durham  himself  also  speaks  of  Offa's  Dyke 
thus:  "Beorhtric,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  took  to  him- 
self in  marriage  Eadburh,  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  the 
Mercians,  Offa  by  name,  who  ordered  to  be  made  between 
Britain  and  Mercia  the  great  dyke,  that  is,  from  sea  to  sea,^ 
The  words  which  I  have  italicized  are  a  verbatim  quotation 
from  the  true  Asser  (see  the  quotation  in  note  2  on  p.  66 
before),  and  Mr.  Phillimore  tells  me  are  printed  as  such  in 
small  type  in  the  Rolls  edition  of  Simeon's  works. 

Although  in  the  Aiinales  Cambrise,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  the  oldest  or  Strata  Florida  edition  of  the 
Brut  y  Tywysogion  many  particulars  are  given  of  the 
devastations  of  Wales  by  Offa,  no  mention  is  made  in  any 
of  these  works  of  the  construction  of  the  dyke  which  has  for 
so  long  borne  his  name  and  which  he  beyond  question 
ordered  to  be  made.^ 

The  poet  Churchyard's  statement  in  his  Worthinesse  of 
Wales  (a.d.  1587)  that  the  space  between  the  two  dykes 
was  '^  free  ground,''  wherein  the  Danes  and  Britons  met  and 
made  ''  trafficke,"  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  quite  unattested, 
and  is,  therefore,  until  such  attestation  be  forthcoming, 
wholly  unworthy  of  attention.     Even  the  sixteenth  century 

1  ''Eex  autem  Brichtric  occidentalium  Saxonum  accepit  sibi  in 
coDJugium  Eadbergam  quad  filia  regis  Merciorum,  nomine  Offa,  qui 
vallum  magnum  inter  Britanniam  atque  Merdam,  id  est,  de  mari 
usque  ad  mare  facer e  imperavit.**  Simeon  Monachns  Dnnelmensis — 
Hiatoria  Begum.    Works,  ii.  p.  QQ,  Bolls  edition,  1882. 

'  It  is  worth  while  noting  the  local  names  for  Offa's  Djke  recorded 
by  Professor  Earle  in  Arch.  Camh,  for  1857  (vol.  iii.  p.  197)  as  existing 
in  English  Eadnorshire  between  Knighton  and  Fresteign,  viz. 
Heyve  Leyiich,  Have  Deytch,  and  Hof  Deyich. — E.  P. 
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Booh  of  Alerpergwm  knows  nothing  of  this  "neutral 
ground  "  theory,  on  which  subsequent  writers  have  been  so 
eloquent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dyke  now  called  "  Clawdd 
Offa ''  was  already  in  existence  before  Offa's  time,  and  was 
merely  utilized  by  him  as  a  boundary.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  dykes  have  undergone  the  wearing 
influences — what  the  geologists  would  call  the  *' degrada- 
tion"— of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  When  first 
constructed,  therefore,  their  embankments  must  have  been 
very  much  higher,  and  their  ditches  deeper  than  they  are 
now.  In  particular,  the  larger  of  these  two  dykes,  if  it 
existed  before  OflTa's  days,  must  have  been  so  stupendous, 
that  it  is  inconceivable  it  should  not  have  had  already  a 
distinctive  name,  or  that  it  should  have  been  attributed, 
both  by  Welsh  and  English,  to  King  0£Pa.  The  first 
English  period  was,  in  fact,  the  time  when  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  to  construct  boundary  dykes  such  as  these. 
Cases  in  point  are :  Wansdyke^  with  its  dyke  on  the  north 
side,  which  was  probably  constructed  by  the  West  Saxons/ 
and  The  DeviVs  Byhe^  with  its  ditch  on  the  western  side, 
which  certainly  formed  one  of  the  defences  of  the  East 
Angles  against  the  Mercians.  It  is  true  that  when  Ofia's 
Dyke  passes  a  Roman  station  (as  at  Caergwrle),  or  actually 
traverses  a  Roman  settlement  (as  at  the  Ffrith),  it  has 
been  found  to  contain  Roman  coins,  fibulas,  inscribed  altars^ 
brooches,  pins,  rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  part  of  an 
mscribed  lamp,  &c.,  or  even  to  cover  a  hypocaust,'  but  all 


^  That  Wansdyke  is  post-Boman  is  manifest  since  it  covers  Bomaa 
remains. 

-  See  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales,  edition  1850, 
article  "  Hope."  I  once  examined  very  hnrriedlj  part  of  the  hoard 
described  by  Lewis,  which  is  now  preserved  at  Nant  y  ffrith,  and 
can  Yonch   for  the  presence  in  it  of  coins  of  Domitian,  Marcus 
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this  only  shows  that  the  dyke  has  been  constructed  since 
the  Romans  left  the  country. 

We  have  seen  that  the  evidence  is  incontestable  which 
points  to  Offa  having  constructed  the  dyke  called  by  his 
name  as  a  boundary  between  his  own  territory  and  that  of 
the  Welsh.  That  Wat's  Dyke  was  also  intended  to  mark 
the  boundary  between  the  Welsh  and  Mercians,  and  that 
it  was  constructed  by  the  latter,  seems  certain  from  its 
resemblance  to  OfPa's  Dyke,  the  ditch  in  both  cases  being 
on  the  western  and  not  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vallum. 
The  facts  now  to  be  named  are  also  interesting  as  pointing 
to  these  conclusions.  In  the  township  of  Bistre,  in  the 
parish  of  Mold,  through  which  Wat's  Dyke  runs,  there  is  a 
field  on  the  east  side  of  the  dyke  called  "  English  field,'* 
while  adjoining  it,  but  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  dyke, 
and  in  the  township  of  Hartsheath,  are  two  fields  named  in 
the  Tithe  Survey  of  1837  Coitia  Bruton}  These  names 
show  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago  Wat's  Dyke  was 
traditionally  regarded  as  a  national  boundary,  although  it 
had  for  centuries  run  within  Welsh  territory,  and  had  a 
Welsh-speaking  population  east  of  it.  I  ought  to  say  that 
in  the  parishes  of  Hope  and  Mold,  and  especially  in  the 
latter,  coitia,  coetla,  or  coitie  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 

Antoninus,  and  Trajan.  Mr.  B.  Y.  Kjrke  tells  me  that  his  unole, 
in  catting  a  road  through  Offa's  Dyke  at  the  Ffrith,  found  an 
inscribed  Eoman  altar  which  has  since  somehow  disappeared. 
Mr.  R.  V.  Kyrke  himself,  when  excavations  were  made  close  to  the 
same  spot  in  1874,  saw  a  hjpocaust,  flue-tiles,  Sdc,  and  added  he, 
"  there  are  plenty  yet  in  situ  there  if  any  one  would  excavate." 
There  was  evidently  a  Boman  settlement  at  the  Ffrith,  and  when 
Offa's  Dyke  was  carried  through  it,  the  various  objects  found  during 
the  present  century  were  either  covered  by  the  dyke,  or  thrown  up 
with  the  earth  which  was  used  to  make  it. 

*  This  supposes  Bruton  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  Brython^ 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  English  Triton.— E.  P.  Compare  "Bryn 
Bruton,''  near  Beaumaris. — A.  N.  P. 
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field-names/  and  although  perhaps  containing  the  word 
coedy  *  trees/  at  the  present  time  means  nothing  more  than 
'  field/  Bruton  is  doubtless  (if  accurately  spelled  in  the 
Survey)  a  loan-word  from  the  English,  and  this  shows 
that  the  name  Coitia  Bruton,  in  its  present  form,  is  com- 
paratively modern  and  corrupt.  Nevertheless,  these  field- 
names appear  to  me  to  embody  a  tradition,  and  to  be  worth 
recording.  It  is  true  that  field-names  into  which  the  word 
Saeson  (^  The  English ')  enters  are  not  confined  to  the  east 
of  Wat^s  Dyke,  but  it  is  curious  that  nearly  all  the  fields 
so  named  (that  are  known  to  me)  lie  a  little  west  of  Off  a' a 
Dyke,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  national  boundary,  so  that 
if  such  names  should  be  found  a  little  west  of  Wat's  Dyke 
also,  this  fact  will  not  invalidate  the  conclusion  that  Wat's 
Dyke  was  a  national  boundary  as  well.  Cae'r  Saeson  in 
Treuddyn  and  Owerglodd  y  Saeson  in  Brymbo  were  perhaps 
the  sites  of  early  struggles  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
English. 

I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  when  these  dykes 
were  actually  national  boundaries  they  were  defended  on 
the  western  edge  by  strong  palisades  of  wood,  and  also  that 
along  the  top  of  each  ran  a  broad,  fairly  level  road,'  so  that 
thereby  forces  could  easily  be  forwarded  from  the  per- 
manent stations  or  forts  to  any  point  which  was  threatened, 
^long  these  roads  also  messengers  could  run  without  any 
impediment.  The  tops  of  the  dykes  being  flat  and  raised 
above  the  surrounding  country,  and  also  remaining  for  a 
long  time  comparatively  bare  of  trees,  we  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  so  many  ancient  mansions  and  farmhouBes 
were  built  either  actually  upon  the  valla,  or  a  few  yards  to 

'  This  same  is,  in  fact,  fairly  common  throughout  the  main  body 
of  the  county  of  Flint. 

'  Between  the  Ffrith  and  Treuddyn  the  high  road  runs  still  for 
more  than  a  mile  along  the  top  of  Offa's  Dyke. 
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the  east  of  them,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  the 

eastern  side,  the  ground  very  gradually  rises  to  the  level  of 

the  top  of  the  dykes. 

In  the  parish  of  Buabon  there  are  two  townships  called 

Moreton,  one  on  the  west,  and  the  other  on  the  east  of 

Offals  Dyke.     The  former  of  these  is  indifferently  called 

Moreton     Wallicorum    {'  Moreton    of    the    Welsh  *),    and 

Moreton  uwch  y  Clawdd  (* Moreton  above  the  Dyke'),  and 

the  latter  Moreton  is  y  Clawdd  ('Moreton  below  the  Dyke*), 

of  which  a  portion,  east  of  Wat's  Dyke,  is  called  Moreton 

Anglicorum   ('  Moreton  of  the  English ')}     Here  we  seem 

again  to  have  Wat's,  as  well  as  Offals  Dyke,  appearing  as  a 

national  boundary.     Now  these  names  are  very  old,  and 

when  we  remember  that  in  1620,  and  for  centuries  before, 

nearly  all  the  field -names  of  the  townships  in  question  were 

Welsh,   and   most   of  the   inhabitants  Welsh-speaking,   I 

think  we  must  conclude  that  the  tradition  was  very  ancient 

which   regarded   Wat's   Dyke,   like   Offa's,    as  a  national 

boundary.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Mercians,  as 

I  have  shown  in  another  paper,  had  conquered  and  settled, 

about  the  time  of  King  Offa,  the  country,  or  greater  part 

of  the  country,  as  far  west  as  Offa's  Dyke,  and  remained 

there  for   some    centuries,   but   that,  about   the   eleventh 

century,  the  Welsh  drove  them  out,  or  assimilated  them,  so 

that  ever  since  the  land  directly  east  of  the  dykes  has  been 

occupied  by  a  population  which  still  speaks  Welsh,  or  (I 

hope  this  reservation  will  not  be  forgotten)  whose  ancestors 

spoke  it  until  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

^  I  cannot  discover  whether  Moreton  Anglicorum  was  a  hamlet  of 
Moreton  is  y  Clawdd,  or  a  distinct  township.  The  tithe  snrvey  of 
Euabon  parish  makes  it  a  separate  township,  a  result  still  more 
favourable  to  the  opinion  above  expressed,  though  it  should  be  said 
that  while  Moreton  Anglicorum  lies  only  a  little  east  of  Wat's  Dyke, 
the  latter  does  not  in  any  way  form  its  boundary.  They  are  mis- 
taken who  make  Moreton  Anglicorum  and  Moreton  is  y  Clawdd 
different  names  for  the  same  township. 
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Of  course  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  Ths  Booh  of 
Aherpergwm  or  Owentian  Brut  (not  earlier  in  date  than 
1550),  which  states  that  after  Offa  had,  in  the  year 
765^  constructed  the  dyke  which  is  associated  with  his 
name,  he  afterwards,  in  the  year  784,  laid  out  another  dyke, 
nearer  to  England.  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  second 
dyke,  has  evidently  Wat^s  Dyke  in  his  mind,  but,  as  he 
wrote  so  many  centuries  after  the  act  he  describes,  is  of 
little  value  as  an  authority.  Nevertheless,  I  have  little 
doubt  as  to  Wat's  Dyke  being  the  work,  if  not  of  0£Fa 
himself,  of  one  of  the  early  Mercian  kings,  or  of  one  of 
their  warriors. 

The  name  itself  of  the  Dyke  suggests  for  it  an  English 
origin.  I  will  not  put  forth  its  English  name  as  evidence 
of  this  origin,  though  that  name  is  not  to  be  disregarded, 
but  will  rather  take  its  Welsh  name.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  latter  has  ever  been  recorded  in  any  article  dealing^ 
specifically  with  the  dyke,  and  at  the  present  time  is  no 
longer  known  even  by  the  Welsh-speaking  people  who  live 
along  the  line  of  it.  But  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  three  documents  in  which  its  old  Welsh  name 
occurs.  In  a  deed  of  the  year  1431  it  is  spelled  Clauwdd 
Wade,  in  another  of  the  year  1433  Claud  wode,  and  in 
Norden's  Survey  of  1620  Clawdd  Wad.  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  Wad  is  an  English  personal  name,  and  that  it 
had  originally  in  English  some  such  form  as  Wada  (a  name 
well-attested),  a  name  which  got  gradually  degraded  into 
Wad  and  Wat^  and  ultimately  pronounced  as  Wod  and 
Wot,  That  the  form  Wad  existed  we  know,  because  we 
have  such  village-names  as  Wadnley  ('Wad's  lea'),  Wads* 
worth  ('  Wad's  holding '),  and  Waddington^  which  last,  if  it 
does  not  mean  *  Town  of  the  children  of  Wad,*  must  be  a 
corruption  of  Wadan  tun,  that  is,  '  Wada's  town,'  Wadan 
being  the  genitive  of  Wada  as  Wades  is  of  Wad.  We  have 
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also  Wadham.  We  see  how  Wad  passed  into  Wat  by 
considering  Wadetuna,  the  form  under  which  the  name  of 
Watton  in  Norfolk  appears  in  Domesday  Book,  while  two 
other  Wattons  are  called  in  that  book  respectively  Wattune 
and  Watane,  It  thus  looks  as  though  in  the  Welsh  and 
English  names  of  Wat's  Dyke  we  have  preserved  two 
forms,  both  current,  of  the  same  name,  probably  Wada, 
the  name  perhaps  of  the  Mercian  who,  about  the  time  of 
King  Offa,  constructed  the  dyke.  Whether  these  con- 
clusions be  correct  or  not,  I  have  given  all  the  facts  relating 
to  the  problem,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  me.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  when,  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  Acton  Park  was  laid  out,  a  field  in  Wrexham 
Regis  was  enclosed  within  it  which  was  called  Cae  Wad 
(*  Wad's  field  ').  I  find  this  field  so  named  in  the  year  1620. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Wat's  Dyke. 

Pennant  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  Wat's 
Dyke  has  been  often  confounded  with  Offa's,  but  in  the 
parishes  of  Hope  and  Mold,  where  they  are  both  well 
known  and  recognized  as  distinct,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  each  is  called  by  the  same  name.  That  is  to  say, 
the  two  dykes  are  not  confounded  but  both  are  attributed 
to  the  same  king.  And  this  attribution  is  of  no  recent 
date.  Now  here  we  have  revealed  an  important  fact,  and 
one  which  tends  to  confirm  my  impression  that  both  dykes 
had  their  origin  about  the  time  of  Offa.  While  south  of 
the  parishes  of  Hope  and  Mold,  in  fact,  Wat's  Dyke  is 
called  by  a  distinctive  name,  in  the  aforesaid  parishes  it  is 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  dyke  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  Thus  in  Hope  Owen,  township  of  Hope 
parish,*  there  is  a  farmhouse  on  Wat's  Dyke  which  is  called 

^  One  group  of  townships  in  Hope  parish  is  called  Sope  Medachiad, 
What  is  the  origin  of  Medachiad  f — E.  P.  In  1617, 1  find  the  name 
appearing  under  the  form  "  Hope  y  Mudachid." — ^A.  N.  P. 
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Clawdd  Ofa — '  Offa's  Dyke.*  Also  in  Soughton,  a  township 
in  Mold  parish^  is  another  farmhoase  on  the  same  dyke 
called  Bryn  Ofa — *  Offals  Hill,'  and  a  little  east  of  it  one 
known  as  Llwyn  Offa — '  0£Fa's  Grove.* 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  greater  stress  npon  this  attribution 
of  both  dykes  to  King  Offa  than  the  evidence  will  fairly 
bear,  but  that  evidence,  it  appears  to  me,  is  at  least  worthy 
of  consideration. 

That  the  two  dykes  have,  however,  actually  been  con- 
founded is  not  to  be  denied.  Ralph  Higden,  for  example^ 
does  this  in  his  Polychronican  (fourteenth  century),  for  he 
says  that  Offa's  Dyke  "  stretches  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Dee,  beyond  Chester,  close  to  Flint  Castle,  between  Coles- 
hill  and  Basingwork  monastery.**  *  Now,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  was  Wat's  Dyke,  and  not  Offa*s,  which  was  visible 
near  Coleshill.  Gutyn  Owen,  in  his  Book  of  BasingwerJe 
(fifteenth  century),  committed  the  same  blander,  making 
Offa's  Dyke  end  between  Mynydd  y  Glo  (that  is  Coleshill) 
and  Basing  work. ^  Pennant  says  that  Wat's  Dyke  terminated 
below  the  Abbey  of  Basingwerk,  and  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Longueville  Jones  in  the  1856  volume  of  Archaeologia 
Camhrensis  says  that  Wat*s  Dyke,  taking  here  "  the  form 
of  a  ditch  rather  than  of  a  dyke,"  may  be  traced  north- 
wards "  as  far  as  the  factory  just  above  Basingwerk 
Abbey.'*  But  though  the  dyke  points  in  the  direction  of 
Basingwerk,  I  have  during  the  last  ten  years,  searched 
again  and  again  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
abbey,  without  seeing  any  traces  of  it.     Mr.  Jones  in  the 

^  " .  .  .  Usquo  ad  ostium  flaminis  Deio,  ultra  Cestriam,  juxta 
castrum  de  Flint,  inter  collem  Carbonum  et  monasterium  de 
Basingwerk  se  protendit." 

-  "  Ac  ef  [sef  Clawdd  Offa]  sydd  yn  estynv  or  mor  yr  Hall  nid 
amgen  or  dehev  yn  emyl  Bristo  tv  ar  gogledd  gorvwch  y  Fflint  y 
rwng  niynachlog  ddiuas  Basing  a  mynydd  y  Glo."  Holls  Brut  jf 
Tywj/soyion^  p.  8. 
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same  article  states  that  Wat's  Dyke  enters  Wynnstay 
Park  from  the  north,  and  ''passes  straight  through  it 
along  the  lawn  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  house,  and  so  by 
Pen  y  If  ant  to  Nant  y  belan  tower,  which  is  built  just  above 
it  to  the  eastward."  But  though  Wynnstay  House  stands 
on  the  line  which  Wat's  Dyke  would  occupy,  if  it  were 
continued  southward  in  a  straight  line,  the  truth  is  that 
the  dyke  does  not  enter  the  park  at  all,  but  stops  short  a 
few  feet  north  of  it,  and  is  not  found  again  to  the  south 
until  we  pass  altogether  out  of  Ruabon  parish.  Even  in 
Chirk  parish  I  could  not  find  it,  though  perhaps  a  more 
careful  search  might  reveal  traces  of  it/ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  "  Watstay "  is  the  older 
name  of  the  estate  now  known  as  '^  Wynnstay,'^  ^  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  name  ^'  Watstay  '^  indicates 
an  interruption  or  stay  of  the  dyke,  where  the  house  so 
named  stood.  It  is  probable  the  gap  in  the  dyke  at  Wat- 
stay has  been  very  much  enlarged  since  the  house  so  called 
got  its  name.  When  Sir  John  Wynn  laid  out  Wynnstay 
Park  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  any  portions  of  the  dyke 
remained  within  the  limits  of  the  park  wall,  they  would  be 
speedily  cleared  away.  Once,  some  years  ago,  being  at 
Ruabon,  in  view  of  Mr.  Longueville  Jones'  statement  quoted 

'  Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones  in  the  article  above  quoted  says  that 
from  Nant  y  Belan  tower  "it  may  be  supposed  to  follow  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  valley  above  the  river  Dee  as  far  as  the  point  where  that 
river  turns  to  the  northward,  and  then,  crossing  the  river,  to  follow 
the  escarpment  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog  to 
Pen  y  bank,  where  it  is  again  found."  If  his  supposition  be  correct 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  saw  no  traces  of 
the  dyke  in  Chirk  parish,  for  I  did  not  look  in  the  right  place. 

*  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  Wynnstay 
deeds,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  name  "Watstay  "  itself  is  not 
much  older  than  1620,  the  year  in  which  I  first  find  it  named.  It 
was  Sir  John  Wynn  (died  January,  171|)  who  changed  the  name 
from  "  Watstay"  to  "  Wynnstay/' 
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above,  I  asked  an  aged  labourer  whom  I  encountered, 
whether  he  remembered  any  portions  of  the  dyke  within 
Wynnstay  Park,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  never  did,  and 
I  ultimately  extracted  from  him  a  bit  of  folk-lore  and 
popular  etymology  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give. 
First  of  all,  he  said  that  Wat's  Dyke  was  really  made  by 
the  devil,  in  itself  an  interesting  statement,  inasmuch  as 
other  great  boundary  dykes  are  attributed  to  the  same 
personage.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  when  the  devil 
in  making  the  dyke  came  to  the  property  afterwards  belong- 
ing to  the  Williams-Wynns  at  Ruabon,  some  one,  I  suppose 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  held  up  his  hands  in  horror,  and 
cried  out,  "  What !  Stay/'  The  devil  then,  awed  by  the 
importance  of  the  family,  did  not  resume  his  operations 
until  he  had  passed  beyond  the  owner's  property,  and  the 
estate  thenceforth  became  known  as  "  Watstay  "  I  And  my 
informant  appeared  really  to  believe  the  story  he  told  me, 
and  to  regard  it  as  reasonable/ 

I  should  now  like  to  say  something  as  to  the  northward 
interruption  of  OflFa's  Dyke  in  the  township  of  Treuddyn. 
Pennant  says  that  in  his  time  the  dyke  stopped  in  its  north- 
ward course  at  "  Cae  Deon,  a  farm  near  Treyddin  chapel  in 
the  parish  of  Mold."  This  is  the  name  given  in  the  edition 
of  1778,  but  in  later  editions,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  edition 

^  Since  the  ahove  was  written,  I  have  seen  in  Byegonet  (Aagait 
12th  1874)  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  legend :  "  That  two 
devils  were  the  makers  of  the  dyke.  That,  by  some  reason  or  other, 
the  work  was  to  have  been  completed  from  sea  to  sea  before  the  sun 
rose.  Having  worked  hard  and  fast  with  that  intention,  they  had 
successfully  carried  oat  their  operations  until  they  came  to  Bhoabon, 
when  to  their  dismay  the  sun  rose !  Whereupon  one  devil  said  to 
the  other  :  '  We*n  stay,*  and  the  work  has  ever  since  remained  in  an 
[sic !  read  the]  unfinished  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  its  beginners. 
And  the  spot  where  they  left  [off]  has  ever  since  been  called 
*  Wynnstay.'  '*  The  narrator  of  the  story  in  this  form  was  one  David 
Hughes,  who  in  1862  was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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of  1810,  Caer  deon  is  changed  to  Cae  dwn.  There  is  no 
farm  bearing  either  of  these  names  at  the  present  time, 
and  immediately  north  of  the  present  termination  of  0£Fa's 
Dyke  on  the  road  between  Llanfynydd  and  Treuddyn  is 
an  extensive  moor — Coed  Talwrn — covered  with  the 
remains  of  mining  operations  which  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  during  the  past  century  the  dyke  at  Coed  Talwrn  has 
suflfered  very  much,  and  that  the  point  at  which  it  ended  in 
Pennant's  time  was  more  to  the  north  than  now  it  is,  and  I 
found  on  referring  to  the  tithe  maps  of  Treuddyn,  made  in 
1838,  that  rather  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  present 
termination  of  Offa's  Dyke  was  a  field  called  in  the  map- 
schedule  "  Cae  twnth  flPordd/'  It  is  on  the  Leeswood 
border,  and  a  little  west  of  Ty  isaf,  near  Pont  Bleiddyn. 
Traversing  the  space  between  the  present  end  of  the 
dyke  and  the  field  just  named,  it  would  pass  another 
field  called  Maes  y  gar  eg  tven  (^  Field  of  the  white  stone'). 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  field  corruptly  called  ^ 
*'  Cae  twnth  flFordd "  in  the  tithe  map  schedule  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  "  Caer  Deon,'*  "  Cae  Dwn,'*  or 
'*  Cae  twn  "  of  Pennant. 

It  is  evident  that  Ofi'a's  Dyke  terminated  formerly  north- 
wards near  the  coast  west  of  Prestatyn,  for  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  I,,  Robert  Banastre  petitioned  the  king  ; 
and,  after  reciting  that,  in  the  time  of  King  Richard,  his 
ancestor,  also  called  Robert  Banastre,  was  driven  out  of 
Prestatyn  Castle  by  the  Welsh,  goes  on  to  say,  *'  And 
Robert  le  fiz  Robert  Banastre  lost  all  his  land  in  Wales  at 

*  Cae  twnth  ff(yi*dd  looks  suspicionsly  like  a  corruption  of  Cae  (u 
hvmt  Vrffordd — "  the  field  beyond  the  road."  It  is  diflBcult,  however, 
to  assign  limits  to  the  alteration  in  Welsh  plaoe-names  of  which 
Pennant  (or  his  Welsh  informants)  were  capable.  See  Y Gyrmnrodort 
xi.  59.— E.  P. 
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that  time^  and  led  all  his  people  {tut  sa  gent)  from '  Pr '  statan 
within  the  Dyhe  into  the  county  of  Lancaster/'  ^ 

For  some  distance  south  of  the  river  Ceiriog,  Offa's  Dyke 
is  treated  even  now  as  the  boundary  between  Denbighshire 
and  Shropshire,  between  Wales  and  England^  but  in  the 
whole  of  the  district  above  indicated^  in  which  I  have  closely 
examined  the  dykes^  they  run  through  a  tract  which  for 
centuries  has  been  in  Wales.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  these  wonderful  works  should  have  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Welsh,  and  should  have  been  utilized  by 
them^  nor  that  they  should  have  set  stones  and  erected 
forts  along  them,  and  made  them,  in  some  cases,  the 
boundaries  between  hamlets^  townships,  and  parishes. 

The  name  Gareg  Iwyd  occurs  twice  along  Wat's  Dyke  in 
the  district  which  I  have  especially  examined.  Thus  in 
Hope  Owen,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dyke,  is  a  field  called 
Erw'r  gareg  Iwyd  (*  Acre  of  the  hoar  stone ') ,  and  a  farm- 
house on  the  same  dyke  in  the  township  of  Bistre  bears  the 
name  of  ¥  Gareg  Lwyd,  The  stone  from  which  this  farm- 
house is  named  still  stands  a  little  west  of  the  dyke  and  can 
be  seen  from  Padeswood  Station,  while  within  a  few  feet  of 
it  is  another  stone,  prostrate  and  partly  embedded  in  the 
ground.  South-west  of  Y  Oareg  lwyd  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  it,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway  line^  is  a 
mound  covered  with  trees  called  Bryii  y  castell  ('  Hill  of 
the  castle ').  I  am  tempted  to  describe  another  Gareg  lwyd 
though  outside  of  my  district.  It  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Oswestry  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  ditch  of  Wat's  Dyke,  about  7  feet  high  and  from 
16  to  20  feet  circumference  near  the  base.  The  house  near 
it  is  also  called  Gareg  Iwyd^  and  the  stone  is  believed  to 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  turning  round  once  intwenty- 

^  Translation  from  the  original  petition  in  Norman  French  in 
Both  of  Parliament,  Anno  sexto  Edwardi  I.  See  also  ArcAssologia 
Cambrcnsis,  vol.  i.  series  i.  pp.  33'l-34(). 
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f  oar  hoars  at  midnight !  I  have  already  mentioned  Maes  y 
gareg  wen  along  the  presumed  course  of  Offa's  Dyke.  I  have 
seen  also  a  farmhouse  called  Careg  y  big,  along  the  course 
of  the  same  dyke,  in  the  township  of  Upper  Porkington  and 
parish  of  Selattyn,  so  named,  as  I  was  informed,  from  a 
stone,  bearing  the  same  name,  which  formerly  stood  about 
ten  yards  west  of  the  dyke.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  altogether  accidental  that  these  stones 
occur  along  the  dykes  ;  anyhow,  I  think  that  their  existence 
in  this  connection  should  be  chronicled.  I  should  like  also 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  gorsedd  is  often 
found  as  a  place-name  on  or  near  the  course  of  the  dykes, 
a  name  which  I  think  we  must  in  these  cases  frequently 
have  to  translate  mound,  tumulus,  or  judgment-seat,  Yr 
Orsedd  Wen  (^  The  white  gorsedd  *)  is  the  name  of  a  farm- 
stead on  the  west  side  of  OfEa's  Dyke  in  the  township  of 
Crogen  Iddon  in  the  old  parish  of  Llangollen.  Near  it,  but 
a  little  further  from  the  dyke,  is  a  large  carnedd,  opened 
about  the  year  1850,  and  described  in  Archoeologia 
Cambrensis  (Vol.  II.,  2ud  series,  pp.  9-19)  by  Mr.  W. 
Wynne  Foulkes.^  On  the  other  side  of  the  dyke,  on  the 
top  of  Selattyn  Hill,  was  another  huge  carnedd,  on  the  site 
and  out  of  the  materials  of  which  Mr.  Gerald  Carew  of 
Peutre  Pant  built  in  1847  a  hunting  lodge.  During  this 
operation  two  cisffeini  and  three  or  four  burial  urns  were 
discovered.^     Still  nearer  Yr  Orsedd  Wen,  and  on  the  west 

^  This  is  fancied  to  be  the  camedd  from  which  the  house  takes 
its  name.  A  skeleton  was  found  in  it  by  Mr.  Fonlkes,  who  supposed 
it  to  be  that  of  Gwen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Llywarch  Hen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, called  not  Gorsedd  Gwen,  or  even  Gorsedd  Wen,  but  Gorsedd 
Wen.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  ever  known  as  Gorsedd 
GorwynioUf  as  suggested. 
-  On  this  tower  was  placed  the  following  inscription : — 

Gorsedd  Orwynion 
Oedd  gwr  vy  mab  oedd  ddysgywen  hawl  [P  haul] 
Ar  rjd  Vorlas  y  Has  Gwen. 

0 
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side  of  the  dyke  are  the  remains  of  what  was  evidently 
another  carnedd.  It  oaght  to  be  said  that  while  Welsh 
people  call  this  farmstead  Yr  Orsedd  Wen,  many  English 
people  call  it  Tlie  llossett.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  on 
the  western  side  of  Offa*s  Dyke,  in  the  township  of 
Esclusham  uwch  y  Clawdd,  in  front  of  Pentre  Bychan  Hall, 
is  a  meadow  now  called  Bossett  Park,  but  which  I  find  from 
the  Pentre  Bychan  deeds  was  always  formerly  known  as  Yr 
Orsedd}  If  ever  there  was  any  mound  in  Bossett  Park,  it 
may  well  have  been  cleared  away  when,  many  years  ago, 
the  meadow  was  included  in  "  the  grounds  "  of  Pentre 
Bychan  Hall.     However,  not  far  from  the  Pentre  Bychan 


*  I  know  two  other  places  called  Tlie  Hossett  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wrexham,  formerly  known  as  Tr  Orsedd,  One  is  a  field  in  the 
township  of  Fickhill,  and  the  other  the  well-known  hamlet  on  the 
Great  Western  Eailway  between  Gresford  and  Saltney.  The  older 
name  for  the  latter  was  Yr  Orsedd  Goch  ("  The  Red  Gorsedd  ").  In 
Norden's  Survey  (a.d.  1620)  it  is  in  one  passage  called  Yr  orseth 
goclij  and  in  another  Bosset  goz,  so  that  it  is  evident,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said  (Ancient  Tenures  of  Land  in  the  Marches  of  North 
Wales,  p.  64,  note  1,  and  p.  65,  note  2),  "  that  The  Bossett  is  the 
regular  form  into  which,  in  this  district,  the  name  Yr  Orsedd  passes 
in  being  converted  into  an  English  word."  Norden  describes  some 
of  the  lands  at  Yr  Orsedd  Goch  as  being  of  the  nature  of  demesne^ 
and  there  were  at  that  place  not  merely  "  The  Boardland  [or  Lord's} 
Chapel,"  still  existing  at  the  beginning  of  last  centary,  but  also  the 
gallows  for  the  rhaglotry  of  Marford,  used  until  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Yr  Orsedd  Goch,  at  least,  I  think  I 
am  right  in  translating  gorsedd  as  "  judgment-seat."  There  is  here 
now  no  mound,  unless  we  regard  the  notable  mound  at  Marford,  now 
called  simply  The  Roft,  but  formerly  Orqft  y  castell,  as  the  original 
gorsedd.  This  mound  was  undoubtedly  the  head  of  the  rhaglotry  of 
Marford,  and  the  lands  at  Yr  Orsedd  Goch  were  appurtenant  to  it  as 
"Tiry  bwrdd"  or  "boardland."  Since  the  foregoing  was  written 
I  have  come  across  a  note  (dated  1811)  of  the  names  of  all  the  fields 
in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Berse  estates  in  the  township  of  Bersham. 
Among  these  names  occur  the  following :  "  Bryn  rosset  (or 'r  orsedd) 
mawr  and  Bryn  rosset  vechan,  now  in  one."  The  equation  of  Yr 
Orsedd  and  Bossett  is  thus  indubitably  established. 
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Gor^eddf  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  dyke,  adjoining  Plas 
Cadwgan,  is  a  huge  tumulus  which  rises  directly  from  the 
rampart.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  close  to  it  is 
a  field  called  Cae*r  Saeson.  This  tumulus  was  opened  in 
the  year  1797,  when  four  suits  of  armour  and  the  skeleton 
of  a  horse  ^  were  discovered  in  it.  The  authority  for  this 
statement  is  The  Monthly  Magazine  published  at  Shrews- 
bury in  the  year  named.  The  armour  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  Chirk  Castle,  where  it  cannot  now  be  found,  but 
the  description  of  it  in  The  Monthly  Magazine  makes  one 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  late  mediaeval  in  its  character. 
"  The  armour  was  complete  in  helmets,  gorgets  or  safe- 
guards for  the  neck,  an  iron  apron  in  front  with  a  cuirass 
for  the  back  annexed  to  the  aprons  by  hinges.^' 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  many 
forts  that  lie  along  or  close  to  the  course  of  the  dykes  are 
of  Welsh  origin,  but  I  think  the  camp  called  Hen  Ddinas ' 
near  Owestry  on  Wat's  Dyke,  and  the  remarkable  but  un- 
named camp  in  the  township  of  Llai  just  above  Gwersyllt 
Mill  on  the  same  dyke  must  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
construction  of  the  latter.  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  big  mount  with  a  flat  top  called  Y  Castell  a 
few  feet  distant  from  Wat's  Dyke  in  Erddig  woods.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Myddelton  has  communicated  to  me  the  following 
note  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  relating  to  this  mound  by  a 
traveller  from  Chester  in  the  year  1574  : — "  By  Wrexham 

^  Horses'  bones  have  elsewhere  been  discovered  in  Offa's  Dyke. 
Thus  according  to  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales  (a.d. 
1833)  when  the  dyke  was  levelled  near  Brymbo  Hall  for  the  forma- 
tion of  railroads  in  connection  with  the  railroads  and  collieries,  "  a 
great  quantity  of  the  bones  of  horses  in  a  state  of  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  horse  shoes  of  rnde  workmanship  were  found." 

-  I  cannot  learn  the  authority  on  which  this  camp  has  ascribed 
to  it  the  names  Caer  Ogyrfan  (or  Caer  Ogyrfen)  and  Old 
Oswestry. 

Q  2 
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w^'^in  a  quarter  of  a  myle  toward  Roabon  in  park  glyn ' 
sbandeth  the  rayns  of  a  Castell  great  which  aometymes  was 
the  chief  house  of  the  Prince  of  Bromfield."  However  we 
may  interpret  this  statement  we  may  gather  from  it  that  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  near  the  Erddig 
^'  Castell "  regarded  it  as  having  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  passages  through  the  dykes  were  often  so  striking 
and  important  as  to  acquire  distinctive  names.  Thus  Adwifr 
<dawdd  ('  Gap  of  the  Dyke ')  is  a  very  ancient  name  for 
the  point  at  which  Offa's  Dyke  is  traversed  in  the  township 
of  Bersham  from  Wrexham  to  Ruthin.  If  at  Adwy'r 
clawdd  we  walk  along  the  dyke  in  a  northerly  direction 
until  we  have  passed  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  a  few  yards  we 
may  pause.  For  here  many  years  ago  were  dug  up,  im- 
mediately west  of  the  dyke,  a  large  number  of  very  friable 
urns  containing  burnt  bones,  all  of  which  were  broken  and 
scattered.  I  had  this  information  from  the  grandson  of 
the  man  who  disinterred  the  urns,  and  who  often  spoke  of 
his  discovery.  He  said  there  was  "  quite  a  cemetery  "  there. 
Oh,  that  some  of  these  urns  liad  been  preserved,  so  as  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  knowing  to  what  period  and  to 
what  race  they  belonged !  A  little  further  northward,  in 
the  same  township,  a  road  crosses  Offa's  Dyke  at  right 
angles,  at  a  place  now  called  Llidiart  Ffanny  ('  Fanny's 
Gate  0,  but  which,  as  I  find  from  the  old  parish  registers, 
was  always  formerly  called  Llidiart  vani,  or  Llidiart  vaney. 
What  the  second  word  of  this  place-name  means,  I  cannot 
be  sure,'  but  it  seeuis  worth  while  to  put  it  on  record.     An 

*  Pare  Glyn  Ciywedoc  (demesne  land  of  the  Lord  of  Bromfield) 
included  a  great  part  of  the  present  Erddig  Park,  as  well  as  the 
xnonnd  in  question. 

2  Perhaps  it  is /awe  ioxfanau,  Llidiart  in  the  hundred  of  Brom* 
field  is  always  treated  as  feminine,  so  that  it  modifies  the  initial 
letter  of  any  word,  treated  adjectively,  that  follows  it. 
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ancient  farmhouse,  having  the    same   name^   adjoins  the 

gap. 

Wat's  Dyke  divides  Wrexham  from  Bersham,  the  town- 
ship of  Acton  from  that  of  Stansty,  and  the  township  of 
Bistre  from  that  of  Hartsheath.  It  divides,  also,  in  part 
the  hamlet  of  Hafod  (formerly  called  Hafod  y  gallor)  from 
the  hamlet  of  Belan  in  the  same  township  (of  Buabon).  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  not  utilized  in  this  way,  but  runs 
across  hamlets,  townships  and  parishes  without  reference 
to  their  boundaries.  So,  Offa's  Dyke  divides  the  township 
of  Esclusham  uwch  y  Clawdd  from  that  of  Bsclusham  is  y 
Clawdd,  and  the  township  of  Moreton  uwch  y  Clawdd  from 
that  of  Moreton  is  y  Clawdd.  Within  the  township  of 
Buabon  also,  it  separates,  in  part,  the  hamlet  of  Bhuddallt 
from  that  of  Bodylltyn  (in  which  latter  stands  the  British 
camp  called  Y  Oardden),  but  here  again  the  bounds  of  most 
townships  and  parishes  along  the  dyke  are  determined 
without  reference  to  the  latter.  It  seems  important  to 
point  out  this  fact,  though  it  is  diflBcult  to  say  what  precisely 
is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

And  now  I  must  apologize  for  the  incompleteness  and 
ill-arrangement  of  the  materials  I  have  presented  to  you 
to-night.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  those  materials  were 
got  together  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  had  but  little 
leisure  since  to  pursue  my  investigations  into  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  dykes  within  the  area  dealt  with. 
Moreover,  since  I  undertook  to  write  this  paper,  I  have 
been  so  beset  with  ill-health  and  calls  on  my  time,  that  I 
have  felt  myself  incompetent  to  the  work  of  arraying  the 
facts  I  have  to  offer  in  their  most  seemly  garments,  or  of 
arranging  them  in  the  best  order.  Let  my  statement  of 
them  therefore  stand  to  lighten  the  labour  of  some  one  else 
who  may  hereafter  address  himself  to  the  same  task.  In 
conclusion,   I   wish    to    express    my   obligations    to    Mr. 
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w^^^in  a  quarter  of  a  myle  toward  Roabon  in  park  glyn ' 
sbandeth  the  rayns  of  a  Castell  great  which  aometymes  was 
the  chief  house  of  the  Prince  of  Bromfield."  However  we 
may  interpret  this  statement  we  may  gather  from  it  that  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  near  the  Erddig 
*^  Castell "  regarded  it  as  having  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  passages  through  the  dykes  were  often  so  striking 
and  important  as  to  acquire  distinctive  names.  Thus  Adwifr 
<dawdd  ('  Gap  of  the  Dyke ')  is  a  very  ancient  name  for 
the  point  at  which  Offa's  Dyke  is  traversed  in  the  township 
of  Bersham  from  Wrexham  to  Ruthin.  If  at  Adwy'p 
clawdd  we  walk  along  the  dyke  in  a  northerly  direction 
until  we  have  passed  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  a  few  yards  we 
may  pause.  For  here  many  years  ago  were  dug  up,  im- 
mediately west  of  the  dyke,  a  large  number  of  very  friable 
urns  containing  burnt  bones,  all  of  which  were  broken  and 
scattered.  I  had  this  information  from  the  grandson  of 
the  man  who  disinterred  the  urns,  and  who  often  spoke  of 
his  discovery.  He  said  there  was  "  quite  a  cemetery  "  there. 
Oh,  that  some  of  these  urns  liad  been  preserved,  so  as  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  knowing  to  what  period  and  to 
what  race  they  belonged !  A  little  further  northward,  in 
the  same  township,  a  road  crosses  Offa's  Dyke  at  right 
angles,  at  a  place  now  called  Llidlart  F fanny  ('  Fanny's 
Gate '),  but  which,  as  I  find  from  the  old  parish  registers, 
was  always  formerly  called  Llidiart  vani,  or  LUdiart  vaney. 
What  the  second  word  of  this  place-name  means,  I  cannot 
be  sure,'  but  it  seeais  worth  while  to  put  it  on  record.     An 

*  Pare  Glyn  Glywedoc  (demesne  land  of  the  Lord  of  Bromfield) 
included  a  great  part  of  the  present  Erddig  Park,  as  well  as  the 
monnd  in  question. 

^  Perhaps  it  ia  fane  iorfanau,  Llidiart  in  the  hundred  of  Brom* 
field  is  always  treated  as  feminine,  so  that  it  modiBes  the  initial 
letter  of  any  word,  treated  adjectively,  that  follows  it 
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ancient  farmhouse,  having  the    same   name^   adjoins  the 
gap. 

Wat's  Dyke  divides  Wrexham  from  Bersham^  the  town- 
ship of  Acton  from  that  of  Stansty,  and  the  township  of 
Bistre  from  that  of  Hartsheath.  It  divides,  also,  in  part 
the  hamlet  of  Hafod  (formerly  called  Hafod  y  gallor)  from 
the  hamlet  of  Belan  in  the  same  township  (of  Ruabon).  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  not  utilized  in  this  way,  but  runs 
across  hamlets,  townships  and  parishes  without  reference 
to  their  boundaries.  So,  Offa's  Dyke  divides  the  township 
of  Esclusham  uwch  y  Glawdd  from  that  of  Esclusham  is  y 
Clawdd,  and  the  township  of  Moreton  uwch  y  Clawdd  from 
that  of  Moreton  is  y  Clawdd.  Within  the  township  of 
Ruabon  also,  it  separates,  in  part,  the  hamlet  of  Rhuddallt 
from  that  of  Bodylltyn  (in  which  latter  stands  the  British 
camp  called  Y  Gardden),  but  here  again  the  bounds  of  most 
townships  and  parishes  along  the  dyke  are  determined 
without  reference  to  the  latter.  It  seems  important  to 
point  out  this  fact,  though  it  is  diflBcult  to  say  what  precisely 
is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

And  now  I  must  apologize  for  the  incompleteness  and 
ill-arrangement  of  the  materials  I  have  presented  to  you 
to-night.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  those  materials  were 
got  together  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  had  but  little 
leisure  since  to  pursue  my  investigations  into  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  dykes  within  the  area  dealt  with. 
Moreover,  since  I  undertook  to  write  this  paper,  I  have 
been  so  beset  with  ill-health  and  calls  on  my  time,  that  I 
have  felt  myself  incompetent  to  the  work  of  arraying  the 
facts  I  have  to  offer  in  their  most  seemly  garments,  or  of 
arranging  them  in  the  best  order.  Let  my  statement  of 
them  therefore  stand  to  lighten  the  labour  of  some  one  else 
who  may  hereafter  address  himself  to  the  same  task.  In 
conclusion,   I   wish    to    express    my   obligations    to    Mr. 
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Egerton  G.  B.  Phillimore,  who  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
verifying  my  references,  and  made  many  suggestions  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself.  All  the  notes  which  are 
signed  "B.  P."  were  written  by  him. 
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CELTIC  AET, 

With  a  Suggestion  of  a  Scheme  for  the  Better 
Preservation  and  Freer  Study  op  the  Monuments 
OP  THE  Early  Christian  Church  in  Wales/ 

By  T.  H.  Thomas,  R.C.A. 


When  we  begin  to  speak  of  Celtic  Art,  I  am  much  re- 
minded of  an  incident  which  occurred  on  a  visit  to  a 
curious  cave  near  Dinant  which  I  visited  with  a  friend, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a  bright  little  lad  of  thirteen, 
the  son  of  the  discoverer. 

Our  guide,  full  of  pride  in  his  father  and  his  discovery, 
led  my  friend  to  pretend  to  believe  that  the  boy's  "  papa '' 
had  excavated  the  cave  and  carved  the  beautiful  stalactites 
which  decorated  it,  and  asked  him  at  what  date  ^'  papa '' 
had  done  this  wonderful  work. 

The  boy  turned,  and  standing  before  my  friend,  said 
with  courteous  firmness : 

*'  Monsieur,  permit  me  again  to  explain  what  you  have 
not  done  me  the  honour  to  grasp.  My  '  Pappa  *  exploited 
the  entries  to  this  cave  at  the  date  1876  ;  for  the  rest,  the 
cavern  is  a  work  of  nature  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
date.'' 

Just  so  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  Celtic  Art  was  ex- 
ploited at  a  date  coinciding  with    the    Christianizing    of 

^  Read  before  the  Society  in  February,  1891. 
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certain  countries,  but  for  the  rest  is  a  work    of  natural 
development  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  date. 

But  although  we  cannot  well  fix  dates  until  certain 
culminative  points  arrive,  we  can  dimly  trace  develop- 
ments, and  we  may  presume  the  existence  of  periods. 

The  great  well-raarked  division  I  have  alluded  to;  on 
the  hither  side  of  it  we  have  Christian  Celtic  Art,  on  the 
farther  side  Pagan  Celtic  Art. 

When  we  try  further  to  sub-divide  the  Pagan  Celtic  Art, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  mysterious  realm,  and  have  to  walk 
hesitatingly  among  developments  often  bearing  other 
names  and  carrying  us  back  to  the  far  origins  of  art  in 
any  form. 

But  these  origins  which  affect  the  art  that  we  know  as 
"  Celtic  "  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  we  find  them  and 
their  developments  bound  up  with  the  widest  questions  of 
racial  affinities  and  movements. 

These  questions  are  too  wide  and  too  deep,  and  also  too 
mysterious  to  be  treated  in  one  paper,  or  indeed  by  one 
person.  We  should  require  a  symposium  of  specialists  to 
carry  us  through  them ;  we  should  want  a  historian,  an 
ethnologist,  a  philologist,  all  deeply  versed  in  Celtic 
languages  and  Celtic  migrations,  and  an  artist  deeply 
versed  in  the  arts  and  archeaology  of  East  and  West.  To 
neither  of  these  characters  can  I  pretend ;  but  the  study  I 
have  given  to  our  subject  leads  me  to  think  that  some 
remarks  based  upon  mere  outside  observations  of  the 
monuments  may  not  be  without  some  small  value. 

And  here  I  think  I  should  enumerate  the  monuments  I 
refer  to  in  a  general  way,  so  that  my  audience  may,  thus 
far,  form  an  idea  of  what  may  probably  be  the  points  on 
which  I  may  claim  a  hearing,  those  upon  which  I  may  have 
little  right  to  speak,  and  the  hiatuses  which  occur  in  my 
observations.     Monuments  of,  or  bearing  upon,  Celtic  Art 
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which  I  have  had  personal  opportunities  of  studying  are  : 
the  principal  megalithic  monuments  of  England,  Wales, 
Cornwall  and  Ireland,  with  some  similar  remains  in 
Tuscany;  the  works  in  bronze,  silver  and  gold  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy ;  those  of  the  British 
Museum;  the  monumental  crosses  of  Ireland,  lona,  and 
Wales ;  and  the  Booh  of  Kelts — the  wondrous  pages  of 
which  I  was  permitted  carefully  to  study  some  years  ago. 
Add  to  these,  various  huts  and  oratories,  arms,  works  in 
silver  and  bronze,  and  manuscripts,  scattered  about  museums 
and  in  private  hands,  and  my  list  of  "  monuments  pour 
servir''  ends.  I  have,  however,  had  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining many  Danish  and  Scandinavian  antiquities,  and 
such  remains  of  Archaic-Greek  and  Etruscan  Art  as  the 
great  French  and  Italian  collections  contain,  and  also 
such  remains  of  Byzantine  Art  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy. 

Now  I  will  suppose  my  audience  to  do  as  I  have  done, 
namely,  to  wander  about  among  the  remains  of  various 
races  in  search  of  origins  or  developments  of  Celtic  Art, 
understanding  by  Celtic  Art  especially  those  monuments, 
bell-cases,  shrines,  and  illuminations  on  parchment,  which 
the  crreat  art-burst  in  Ireland  shows  us  from  the  seventh  to 
the  eleventh  century. 

Aud  the  remains  we  may  observe  are  not  to  have  any 
labels  upon  them ;  we  are  not  to  go  into  a  ''  French," 
^'  German,"  or  *^  Norwegian  '*  room  to  look  for  them,  and 
we  are  to  have  no  Handbook  of  Art. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  a  mass  of  work,  conforming  in  everything  except  some 
smallest  details  with  what  we  postulate  as  ''  Celtic  Art.'* 
We  enquire  about  them,  and  we  are  told  that  these  are 
"  Scandinavian,"  and  those  are  "  Danish.*'  But,  we  say, 
here  is  ornament  endlessly  winding;  here  it  not  only  winds 
but  takes  on  the  conventionalized  forms  of  serpent,  lion,  or 
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horse^  almost  indistiDguishable  sometimes  in  the  single 
object,  so  extreme  is  the  conventionalism,  but  clear  on 
comparison  of  many ;  here  again  are  curious  triple  dots, 
odd  concentric  circles,  or  bosses,  circles  with  lines  crossing 
one  another  therein,  marks  like  the  letter  S.  So  we  ask : 
"  Why  are  these  called  Scandinavian,  Norse,  Danish,  and 
so  on  ?  "  To  this  question  we  get  no  reply,  except  that  the 
remains  were  found  in  countries  now  so  classed.  But  our 
little  company  of  Cymmrodorion  to-night  are  going  about 
absolutely  without  prejudice  studying  our  art,  and  so  we 
will  say  that  all  this  is  Celtic  on  the  good  principle  of 
rendering  to  men  all  that  bears  their  superscription,  not 
forgetting  that  this  principle  has  already  withdrawn  from 
the  '^  Saxon  '*  a  mass  of  art- work  to  which  his  claim  was 
undisputed  until  a  very  recent  period. 

It  will  at  once  pass  through  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
hearers  that  if  we  act  upon  the  principle  we  have  stated 
to  the  full,  we  are  going  upon  a  somewhat  filibustering 
expedition  into  a  dim  land  overshadowed  by  many  a  grove 
of  mystery ;  here  and  there  we  shall  find  a  sign  or  symbol 
to  give  us  encouragement,  but  wo  shall  have  to  press  on 
until  we  emerge  in  presence  of  the  rising  sun  in  the  far 
East.  And  to  this  thought  my  response  would  be  "  where- 
fore not  ?  *' 

Broadly  speaking,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  words  "  Celtic  Art ''  bring  up  in  our  minds 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  Christian — or  perhaps  I  should 
better  say  Christianized ;  for  upon  that  point  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said.  The  brilliance  of  the  exemplifications 
during  the  Christian  period  tempts  the  mind  to  this,  and 
we  arc  apt  to  forget  the  art  that  went  before,  aud  still  more 
are  we  temi)ted  to  fort^et  the  substantially  identical  Pagan 
Art  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  on  the  principle  of  the  adage 
"out  of  sight  out  of  mind";  but  it  is  hardly  too  strong  a 
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thing  to  say  that,  in  speaking  of  Christian  as  opposed  to 
Heathen  Art  as  developed  among  Celts,  we  must  ever  put 
the  Christian  element  away  in  a  corner  of  our  brains  and 
keep  it  there  as  an  intellectual  consideration  rather  than 
as  an  art  factor.  Christianity  brought  little  or  nothing 
new  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  and  most  of  Christian 
Celtic  Art  is,  to  the  eye,  more  Pagan  than  Christian,  even 
although  executed,  doubtless,  by  Christian  hands.  This 
curious  paradox  I  shall  have  further  cause  to  remark  upon. 

The  fact  is,  though  I  fail  fully  to  understand  the  strange 
persistence  of  the  Pagan  symbolism,  that  the  Christian 
leaders  seem  to  have  accepted,  almost  without  change,  the 
whole  of  the  Pagan  hierographs  ;  and,  in  addition,  we  find 
upon  the  stone  monuments  of  Scotland,  a  series  of  symbols 
of  unknown  meaning  but  which  have  more  relation  to 
Pagan  than  Christian  symbolism.  I  have  said  that,  to  the 
eye,  what  we  know  as  Scandinavian  and  Danish  ancient  art 
is  Celtic  in  type.  Of  these  two  divisions  a  very  great 
superiority  in  one  respect  attaches  to  the  Danish.  The 
remains  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  although  ftdl  of 
strength  of  effect  and  very  telling  as  masses,  have  by 
no  means  the  exactitude  and  correctness  of  the  Danish 
works — the  emblems  are  given  with  less  certainty,  the 
zoomorphs  and  anthropomorphs  are  often  not  carried 
out  fully,  the  curves  often  break  and  cannot  be  followed 
throughout  the  patterns.  For  this  reason  Scandinavian 
work  seems  secondary  and,  in  reality,  a  **  split  off "  from 
Danish. 

What  were  the  signs  of  which  we  speak  ?  Far  back  upon 
stone  and  bronze  we  find  the  symbols  which,  in  more  or 
less  decorative  form,  persisted  until  the  last  centuries 
durinof  which  Celtic  art  survived.  On  the  stones  of  the 
tomb  of  Ollamh  Fodla  are  seen  the  concentric  circles,  the 
^*  cup  and  ring,''  the  star  or  flower  enclosed  in  a  circle,  the 
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zig.zag  Unes,  the  winding  serpentine  line  and  other  signs 
which  were  full  of  meaning.  On  bone  implements  the 
more  yielding  substance  shows  us  more  elaborated  decora- 
tion, the  stemmed  flower,  the  germ  of  the  divergent  spiral, 
and  the  strange  '^  spectacle  '^-like  sign  afterwards  so 
frequent  upon  Scottish  monuments,  and  which  may  be 
a  symbol  of  eyes. 

In  other  places  and  upon  other  objects  we  find  the  ringed 
cross  simple  or  complex,  and  that  sign  of  the  sun  used  over 
the  whole  eastern  world  until  to-day,  and  known  as  the 
"  Svastika,*'  or  whirling  cross ;  then  we  find  the  most 
ancient  trinity  or  triadic  sign  known  as  the  "  triskele  *'  or 
three-leg.  Of  these  latter  signs  there  are  curved 
varieties  which  merge  the  cross  and  the  triadic  and  snake 
signs  into  solar  symbols  of  accumulated  significance];  and 
these,  strangely  manipulated  by  the  skill  of  successive 
designers,  and  at  last  re-enforced  by  the  later-arriving 
second  EAstern  influence  known  as  Byzantine,  become  the 
members  of  the  Celtic  school  of  decoration  at  its  finest 
epochs. 

The  signs  enumerated  are  all  equally  characteristic  of 
Danish  and  Scandinavian  art. 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  S  or  spiral,  one  becomes 
the  central  Celtic  ornament  of  the  Pagan  period,  that  is, 
the  *^  divergent  spiral  *'  or  '^  trumpet  pattern,'^  as  one  form 
of  it  most  common  upon  metal  work  is  called.  The  form 
is  difficult  to  describe,  and  I  should  refer  you  to  the 
analytical  plates  of  it  given  in  Mr.  Eomilly  Allen's  papers 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
The  signs  enumerated  are  all  equally  characteristic  of  Danish 
and  Scandinavian  art. 

■ 

And,  as  to  the  period  of  that  portion  of  Danish  work 
which  has  the  most  exact  analogy  with  the  Celtic  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales,  if  we  examine  the  works  (and  this  matter 
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can  be  well  followed  in  the  plates  of  Mr.  Worsaae's  works) 
we  shall  find  that  as  we  get  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  ''iron 
age  ^'  we  find  the  resemblance  we  seek  completest,  and  in 
the  still  earlier  "  later  bronze  '^  period  we  find  in  a  well- 
developed  form  the  symbols  with  which  the  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  works  are  charged. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  have  in  your  minds 
the  facts  usually  stated — and  which  cannot  be  doubted,  of 
the  influence  of  Byzantine  art  upon  that  of  Ireland,  as 
indeed  upon  the  art  of  the  whole  group  of  British  Isles, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  Byzantine  character  of  the  earliest 
Christian  architecture  and  in  the  twisted  draconic  or  ribbon 
interlacements,  and  so,  when  I  refer  certain  forms  of  orna- 
ment to  so  antecedent  a  period  as  the  bronze  age  of 
Denmark,  I  may  well  be  tacitly  interrupted  by  a  note  of 
exclamation.  But  "  Bronze  Age  "  denotes  a  period  not  a 
date — it  may  be  near  or  far  in  point  of  time. 

But,  after  all,  in  following  the  sight  of  our  eyes  merely, 
without  prejudice,  may  we  not  be  arriving  at  a  truth  which 
has  been  little,  if  at  all  noted?  Who  were  the  Danes  of  the 
bronze  age  ?  and  whence  did  they  gain  their  art  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  stream  of  culture  reached  them,  or  was 
brought  by  them  from  the  South — the  Rhine  and  the  great 
route  which  connected  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  we 
not  connecting  onrselves  with  the  great  Etruscan  and 
Archaic- Greek  centres  of  ornamental  design  and  technical 
craftmanship  ?  And,  further,  were  there  not  at  such 
period  Celts,  at  rest  and  also  migrating  North  and  West 
along  these  tracks?  How,  for  instance,  did  the  golden 
corslet  in  which  the  old  Celtic  warrior  used  to  stalk  out  of 
his  grave-mound  at  Mold  find  its  way  there  from  Etruria  P 
If  indeed  it  came  thence  and  was  not,  as  I  would  claim  it* 
British.  There  it  was  when  the  tumulus  was  opened,  and 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  '*  Jewel  Boom  "  at  the  British  Museum. 
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Of  course,  Prof.  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  as  a  good  Dane,  would 
identify  the  various  religious  symbols  as  referring  to  the 
Scandinavian  system  of  mythology ;  but  by  that  equation 
of  attributes  which  it  is  well  known  cau  be  carried  out 
between  all  the  great  mythologies  of  Europe,  we  are  not 
prevented  from  considering  that  deities  of  other  cultusea 
may  be  honoured  by  the  introduction  of  these  signs. 

Now,  while  I  have  been  analysing  the  factors  of  the 
decoration  of  the  bronze  age  in  Denmark,  I  have  really  been 
analysing  those  of  Irish  Celtic  art.  I  will  just  note  twa 
instances,  one  doubtless  early  and  Pagan,  the  other  an 
elaborate  work  in  metal  of  the  Christian  period;  the 
former  an  Ogam  stone  with  a  sun-cross  and  svastika,  and 
the  latter  the  beautiful  shrine  for  the  old  bell  of  St. 
Patrick,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  On  the  stone  appears  the  ornament  i^ 
incised,  while  the  shrine  is  a  most  elaborate  fantasia  upon 
the  spiral  and  platted  cross — a  wonderful  work  of  which 
drawing  or  photograph,  beautiful  as  they  may  be,  can  give 
little  idea. 

Here  in  passing  I  may  just  note  the  Ogam  writing,  which 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  specially  Celtic  mode  of  lettering, 
invented,  if  I  understand  Professor  Rhys,  among  the  re- 
maining remnant  of  the  Goidelic  Kelts,  who,  unmoved  by 
the  march  of  the  Brythons,  filled  Siluria  and  Demetia 
during  and  later  than  the  Roman  occupation.*  It  cannot  be 
without  a  deep  interest  that  those  of  us  who  are  Silures  or 

*  The  undoubted  Irish  element  which  existed  in  parts  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  was  certainly  largely 
the  result  of  the  great  invasion  of  Britain  from  Ireland,  notably  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  known  to  history  as  the  invasion 
of  the  **  Scots  "  or  ScotL  Part  of  this  element  may  have  been  the 
remnant  of  G-oidelic  tribes  which  preceded  the  Brythons  in  their 
invasion  of  Britain  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  thin  is  quite  prored  or 
now  regarded  as  so  proved  by  Professor  Rhys. — Ed. 
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Demetians  look  back  upon  the  ancient  whom  Professor 
Rhys  speaks  of  as  some  '^  Goidelic  native  of  Siluria  or 
Demetia,  who,  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  and  some  practice  in  a  simple  system  of  scoring 
numbers,  elaborated  the  latter  into  an  alphabet  of  his  own 
fitted  for  cutting  upon  stone  or  wood^*  (Rhys'  Celtic 
Britain,  p.  247).* 

An  incident  leaving  a  curious  sense  of  extremes  meeting 
occurred  to  me  while  visiting  Valentia,  in  County  Kerry. 
Having  just  looked  upon  a  standing  stone  of  hoar  antiquity, 
whose  angles  bore  the  dots  and  lines  constituting  the  Ogam 
alphabet,  I  stepped  into  the  Atlantic  Cable  office,  and 
saw  winding  off  the  Morse  machine  the  long  tapes  covered 
with  the  dots  and  dashes  of  modern  telegraphy. 

While  speaking  of  these  Ogams  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  remark  upon  a  passage  by  Mr.  de  Kaye 
{Century  for  January,  1889,  p.  376)  who  speaks  of  the 
*'  God  of  Eloquence,  Ogma,  as  a  power  in  the  camp  of  the 
De  Danaan/*  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Hercules  Ogmius 
whose  picture  Lucian  saw  in  Gaul,  and  who  though  old  yet 
dragged  along  a  crowd  of  men  by  chains  fastened  to  his 
tongue."  This  Celtic  god  is  figured  in  the  old  work  by 
Cartari '  curiously  enough.  Mr.  De  Kaye  goes  on  to  make 
a  remark  which  I  am  not  capable  of  weighing,  but  which 
tallies  interestingly  with  the  illustrative  use  I  have  made 
of  Danish  art  antiquities  ;   he   says,    "  From  the  goddess 

*  Second  edition,  p.  250. — Ed. 

-  The  identification  had  long  previously  been  made  by  Professor 
Rhys  in  his  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology  (1877).  See  the  second 
edition  of  that  work  (1879),  pp.  295,  299  ;  and  see  the  same  author's 
Hibhert  Lectures  (1886),  pp.  13 — 20),  where  the  passage  from  Lucian, 
or  a  paraphrase  from  it,  is  given  inter  alia, — Ed. 

^  This  etymology  is  of  course  wild.  For  something  about  the  goddess 
Danu  (genitive  Danann)  see  the  above  cited  Hibhert  Lectures^  p.  89, 
&c. — Ed. 
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{Dana)  from  whom  the  tuatha  or  people  DS  Danaan  got 
their  name,  descends  the  word  Denmark,^  though  the 
present  Danes  may  have  little  of  the  blood  of  that  old 
Bwarm  which  passed  by  Northern  Britain  into  Ireland.*^ ' 

It  may  possibly  happen  that  in  this  representation  of 
Hercules  Ogmius  described  by  Lucian  we  have  a  detail 
connecting  itself  with  the  very  perfect  pagan  Celtic  art  in 
metals.  In  Lucian' s  description  the  chains  which  proceed 
from  the  tongue  of  the  god  to  the  ears  of  his  enthralled 
followers  are  described  as  being  most  delicately  made  of 
gold  and  silver.  Now,  the  chains  attached  to  ancient 
Celtic  fibulsB  found  in  Ireland  are  so  delicately  fashioned 
that  Miss  Stokes  finds  it  easiest  to  describe  them  by  calling 
them  "  Trichinopoly/'  the  name  of  which  place  is  used  to 
denote  a  most  delicate  Indian  variety  of  chain-work. 

Having  once  touched  upon  representations  of  the  gods  of 
the  Celts^  I  may  simply  note  that  these  are  few,  and  that  the 
human  form  has  not  been  imitatively  treated  in  Celtic  art. 
Such  works  as  the  representations  of  Ogma,  Hesus, 
Taranis,  in  Gaul^  the  great  sun-face  at  Bath,  a  similar 
face  at  Caerleon,  the  image  of  Mapon  at  Newcastle,  and  the 
entourage  of  the  god  Nodens  at  Lydney,  are  all  executed 
under  immediate  Bomau  iDfiuence. 

Of  the  really  high  exemplification  of  Celtic  Art,  Ireland 
is  the  only  seat.  There  great  works  were  executed;  and 
there  alone  have  they  been  preserved  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  give  us  clearly  a  type  of  a  school.  In  Irish  works,  too, 
a  hundred  questions  not  to  be  answered  elsewhere,  in  regard 
to  early  Customs  of  the  Church,  may  find  their  response  in 
buildings,  sacred  relics,  and  monuments.  As  I  have  said 
in  regard  to  the  shrine  of  the  Bell  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
mastery  of  Irish  Art  over  technical  difficulties  is  perfect. 

^  Lc  Imagine  degli  Dei  dei  Antichi. 

-  See  the  quotation  in  li\iys  *  Ilibberf  Lectures,  p.  14. 
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Bat  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Irish  artists  wer& 
deficient  in  these  delicacies  of  the  art  before  the  coming  of 
those  who  followed  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  On  the 
contrary,  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  delicate  bronze 
casting  and  repousse  in  the  world  (after  the  great  classic 
shoulder-bosses  in  the  British  Museum,  known  as  the 
bronzes  of  Siris)  are  certain  plates  in  the  Petrie  Museum,, 
which  are  of  the  Pagan  period.  Miss  Stokes  says  of  these 
little  works  that,  "  if  not  the  finest  pieces  of  casting  ever 
seen,  yet,  as  specimens  of  design  and  workmanship,  they  are,, 
perhaps,  unsurpassed.  The  surface  is  here  overspread  with 
no  vague  lawlessness,  but  the  ornament  is  treated  with  fine 
reserve,  and  the  design  carried  out  with  the  precision  and 
delicacy  of  a  master's  touch.  The  ornament  upon  the  cone 
flows  round  and  upwards  in  lines  gradual  and  harmonious 
as  the  curves  in  ocean  surf,  meeting  and  parting  only  to- 
meet  again  in  lovelier  forms  of  flowing  motion.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circular  plate  below — ^just  at  the  point  or  hollow 
whence  all  these  lines  flow  round  and  upwards,  at  the  very 
heart  as  it  might  seem  of  the  whole  work,  a  crimson  drop 
of  clear  enamel  may  be  seen.^'  It  is  thought  that  these 
little  fragments  are  portions  of  a  radiate  crown  to  be  worn 
during  some  festival ;  and  such  crowns  may  be  seen  upon 
British  coins  of  the  date  of  a.d.  260  and  later.  The 
enthusiastic  description  I  have  read  will  permit  you  te 
judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  could  enkindle  it. 
That  there  were  artisans  in  Ireland  simultaneously  with 
or  after  the  date  of  St.  Patrick  (who  is  himself  said  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  artificers  of  genius)  is  certain.  Bat 
it  does  not  appear  that  their  work  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
native  artists,  and  this  may  account  for  the  Pagan  character 
which  continued  to  mark  the  metal  and  stone- work,  even  work 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century;  when,  for  instance,  we  find 
our  old  friend  the  sun-cross  of  the  Ogam  stone  upon  the  side 
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of  the  wonderful  "  Chalice  of  Ardaj^h/^  the  members  filled 
with  filagre  sun-snakes  and  decorated  with  enamel  studs. 

Lists  will  be  found  in  Miss  Stokes*  Handbook  of  Early 
Christian  Art  in  Ireland  which  will  give  a  pretty  exact 
idea  of  how  much  there  is  to  detain  the  art  student  in 
that  country :  and  in  a  table  appended  will  be  found  noted 
the  approximate  dates  of  such  as  can  be  attributed.  We 
have  in  this  table  33  examples  of  architecture  from 
Columba's  House  at  Kells,  of  which  the  date  is  807,  to 
the  Belfry  of  Armagh,  1238  ;  30  Crosses  and  Tombstones, 
from  that  of  Tuathgal,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnois  in  806,  to  the 
Cross  ofTuam,  1123;  of  metal- work,  being  Bellshrines, 
Croziers,  Chalices,  and  Book-coverings  or  Cumdachsj  14, 
beginning  with  St.  Patrick^s  iron  Bell,  ascribed  to  the  date 
406,  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Mauchau,  1166;  of  manu- 
scripts, 35,  from  the  Gospel  of  Patrick,  460,  to  the 
Leabhar  Breac,  1390.  Of  course  this  list  of  important 
works,  especially  in  metals,  is  very  short,  because  the 
mass  of  such  work  is  undated,  and  there  must  be  added 
the  immense  amount  of  small  metal  work,  such  as  fibulae 
and  fragments,  besides  all  the  definitely  Pagan  work.  But 
from  the  particulars  given  wo  get  some  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful profusion  with  which  works  of  the  highest  type  of  their 
art  were  produced  in  Ireland  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
century. 

Together  with  the  highly  decorative  metal-work  in  which 
gold  and  silver  and  bronze  arc  worked,  welded,  and  spun, 
until  the  surface  of  bell -shrine,  cicmdach,  book-box,  or 
crozier  seoms  to  have  boon  cnwreathed  by  some  gold- 
spinning  spiders,  wo  have  the  extraordinary  and  renowned 
manuscripts  unrivalled  then  and  oven  still  for  the  ingenuity 
and  delicacy  of  their  woven  patterns,  which  gave  rise  to  all 
the  best  work  of  England  of  the  Saxon  period  and  to  that 
of  the  same  .style  seen  in  Euroj)e.     Of  the  honour  in  which 
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the  scribes  were  held  a  poem  by  Ethelwolf  upon  Father 
Ultan,  an  Irish  Bcribe  of  the  eighth  century,  gives  evidence. 
The  eulogy  says : — "  Fame  proclaims  that  many  live  a 
perfect  life,  of  which  number  is  he  who  is  called  by  the 
renowned  name  of  Ultan.  This  man  was  a  blessed  priest/ 
of  the  Scotic  nation,  who  could  adorn  little  books  with 
elegant  designs,  and  so  rendered  life  a  pleasant  kind  of  the 
highest  ornaments.  In  this  Art  no  modern  scribe  could 
rival  him ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  worshipper  of 
the  Lord  could  do  such  things ;  since  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
an  inspirer,  guides  his  fingers  and  raises  his  devout  spirit 
to  the  stars/' 

In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  sixty-one  scribes  are 
named  as  having  flourished  in  Ireland  before  the  year  900, 
of  whom  forty  are  placed  between  a.d.  700  and  800. 

I  should  advise  those  who  wish  to  see  a  fine  Irish  work, 
to  visit  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  there  to  make  an  especial  study  of 
Cuthbert's  Gospels  whose  date  is  circa  a.d.  700. 

The  great  early  and  yet  central  work  in  this  kind  is  the 
wonderful  Book  of  Kells^  which  is  a  book  of  Gospels  of  the 
seventh  century.*     Other    great   works   are   the   Booh   of 

'  In  the  same  style  as  the  Book  of  Kelts,  and  of  about  the  same 
date,  though  of  course  not  so  fine,  are  the  illuminations  in  the 
celebrated  Book  of  St.  Chad,  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Lichfield. 
This  MS.  is  (or  at  least  onght  to  be)  of  special  interest  to  Welsh 
people  on  account  of  its  having  been  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  Church  of  Llandaff,  and  containing  many  Welsh  entries, 
one  of  which  is  the  oldest  known  specimen  of  connected  Welsh 
prose.  The  MS.  is  shown  by  some  of  these  entries  to  have  been 
at  Llandaff  in  the  ninth  and  at  Lichfield  in  the  tenth  century ; 
bat  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  how  it  got  from  one  place  to 
the  other.  It  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
and  the  entry  in  it  which  we  have  above  specially  referred  to,  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  oldest  thing  in  the  book,  and  which  is 
certainly  a  transcript  of  an  older  original,  has  nothing  to  do 
with    the  Church    of    Llandaff.      The    MS.    was    given    to    that 
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Durrow,  and  the  work  of  the  great  illuminator  Ferdomnach 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  known  as  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  of  which  the  date  is  circa  807. 

As  in  regard  to  other  great  works  of  art,  description  is 
very  powerless  to  give  any  idea  of  the  Booh  of  Kelts. 
Copies  of  its  decorations  in  black  and  white  fail  to  make 
us  appreciate,  and  even  other  copies  which  I  have  seen,  in 
themselves  very  fine  works  of  art,  fall  far  short  of  the 
original  in  spirit  and  finish.  Yet  it  does  not  owe  its 
prestige  to  rich  or  brilliant  colour  or  gorgeous  accessory. 
No  gold  is  used  in  it,  and  the  colours  only  comprise 
yellows,  reds,  greens,  and  blues,  clear  but  of  no  special 
brilliance.  The  marvel  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  decorative 
drawing,  which  in  its  delicacy  goes  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
eyesight  in  parts,  and  must  be  magnified  to  be  appreciated » 
At  the  same  time  there  is  that  in  the  technique  which  seems 
to  show  that  very  simple  methods  and  materials  were  used ; 
and  the  student  becomes  more  and  more  amazed  as  h& 
turns  the  pages,  if  he  has  that  great  privilege,  at  the 
marvellous  results  obtained. 

In  Miss  Stokes'  Handbook,  to  which  I  would  refer  all 
interested,  a  close  description  of  some  of  the  pages,  with 
illustrations,  is  given,  being  the  first  six,  which  are  occupied 
by  the  words,  '*  Liber  Generatio  Christi  '*  at  the  beginning' 

Church  in  the  ninth  century  or  thereabouts  by  one  Gelli,  son  of 
Artbydd,  who  informs  us  that  he  had  himself  bought  it  of  one  Gynab 
for  '*  a  capital  horse/'  One  or  two  of  the  pages  of  this  MS.  have 
been  autotyped  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  PaloBographical  Society ; 
but  how  many  Welshmen  know  of  the  existence  of  these  facsimiles, 
we  wonder  P  The  so-called  "  facsimiles  "  of  the  MS.  given  in  the 
printed  Liber  Landavensis  are  hand-made  and  not  to  be  relied  on  ; 
the  first  of  them  is  certainly  not  bad  for  that  sort  of  thing,  though 
far  from  accurate,  but  the  others  are  intolerably  bad.  The  so-called 
"  translations  "  in  the  text  are  worse  than  the  facsimiles ;  but  then 
one  could  hardly  expect  sane  renderings  of  difficult  early  Welsh  in 
1840.— Ed. 
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of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  These  pages  SDm  up  in 
the  most  beautiful  form,  the  opulent  resources  of  the  Celtic 
Decorative  Art  of  the  period,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
at  once  the  earliest  great  instance  and  the  central  develop- 
ment of  that  art  as  seen  upon  vellum. 

For  a  purpose  which  will  appear  later  I  will  quote  Miss 
Stokes'  table  of  the  factors  of  design  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  Book  of  Kells,  She  divides  them  into  Linear  Forms, 
and  Natural  Forms  arranged  conventionally. 

Of  Linear  Designs  there  are  eight  species  (not  includ- 
ing varieties  of  some)  :  1.  Divergent,  Spiral  or  Trumpet. 
2.  The  Triquetra.  3.  Interlaced  Bands.  4.  Knot  work. 
5.  Eight  varieties  of  Gammadion.  6.  Chevron  and  recti- 
linear patterns. 

Of  conventionalized  natural  forms  there  are  six : — 
1.  Foliage,  2.  Fish,  3.  Reptiles,  4.  Birds,  5.  Man,  6.  Quad- 
rupeds ;  but  all  of  these  are  highly  conventionalized  and 
in  many  cases  are  merely  vehicles  for  exhibiting  the  power, 
of  the  designer  in  turning  any  form  presented  to  him  into 
laeertine  or  serpentine  ornament,  and  in  this  direction  the 
Irish  scribes  certainly  showed  a  skill  which  seems  even 
morbid.  Such  designs  are  termed  zoomorphic ;  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  they  characterize  work  of  high  skill  but  com- 
paratively low  aim  "  round  the  wide  earth,''  and  form  a 
point  of  contact  between  the  arts  of  far  east  and  west — 
China,  Syria,  Ireland,  and  Mexico.  Always  too  with  the 
same  natural  form  as  fundamental — that  of  the  serpent. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  trefoil  is  the  only  plant-form 
used  in  the  Book  of  Kells — the  earliest  use  of  the  Trinity 
symbol,   now   the  national  emblem   of  Ireland.*     For  the 

^  The  Irish  word  seamrack  (whence  shamrock)  means  trefoil  or 
clover ;  though  the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  wood-sorrel  (Oxalii 
acetosella)^  and  other  species  of  Oxalis^  the  leaves  of  which  resemble 
trefoil-leaves. — Ed. 
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purpose  of  our  glance  at  Irish  Art  it  will  be  sufficient 
merely  to  note  the  Architecture  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century.  It  can  hardly  be  called  Celtic  in  character,  but 
develops  from  the  Romanesque  certain  details  which  are 
Celtic,  combining  with  features  which  might  have  seemed 
so,  did  we  not  know  they  are  derived  by  another  route  from 
perhaps  a  common  eastern  origin.  To  show  how  extremes 
meet,  we  may  find  at  Agadoe,  of  .the  date  1158,  columns 
ornamented  with  chevrons  and  studs,  which  differ  hardly  at 
all  from  those  of  the  great  Archaic  Greek  treasure-house 
at  Mycenas.  As  to  the  Round  Towers,  on  which  so  muck 
has  been  written  of  wild  theory,  it  is  with  a  glad  mind  that 
the  student  finds  them  to  be  a  Romanesque  feature  of  the- 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  proved  by  Lord  Dunraven 
and  Miss  Stokes. 

A  very  interesting  group  of  Irish  monuments  remains  iu 
the  High  Crosses  and  Tombstones,  of  which  some  forty-five 
are  extant.  Of  these  the  examples  clustering  about  Clon- 
macnois  and  the  great  Crosses  of  Mouasterboice  and  Castle 
Dermot  are  instances.  Generally  speaking,  these  works  are  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  are  true  Christian 
Crosses,  that  is  to  say,  Latin  Crosses  with  a  circle  at  the  in- 
tersection, and  not  what  arc  called  "  Greek  ^'  Crosses,  which 
are  rather  sun-crosses  erected  upon  a  pedestal.  In  the  Irish 
High  Crosses  the  decorative  features  of  interlacements, 
knots,  and  running  patterns  become  subsidiary  to  a  series 
of  sculptures  of  small  merit,  but  of  decorative  effect,  which 
uro  arranged  in  a  series  of  rectangular  spaces  or  panels  up 
the  stem  of  the  cross  and  more  freely  treated  upon  its  centre 
and  arms.  Tliese  reliefs  are  all  of  strictly  Lombardic  or 
Romanesque  facios,  and  represent  scenes  all  of  which 
follow  the  formula)  of  Ryzantine  iconography.  Very  fine^ 
impressive  works  they  often  are,  with  their  great  height 
and  wealth  of  imagery ;  and  their  reliefs  continually  exhibit 
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to  the  careful  student  some  strange  treatment  of  Biblical 
story  or  detail  of  hagiology.  Inferior  as  the  figures  are  in 
point  of  workmanship,  they  show  the  prototypes  of  still 
more  feebly  executed  figures  upon  Crosses  in  Scotland  and, 
in  at  least  one  case^  in  Wales. 

The  Crosses  of  Scotland  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
in  many  cases  crowded  with  ornament,  interlacements, 
zoomorphs,  and  in  a  few  cases  scrolls  of  floral  character. 
In  addition  there  are  certain  symbols,  the  so  called  spectacle 
ornament,  the  mirror,  the  comb,  and  others ;  and  a  large 
number  contain  sculptures  of  animals,  of  the  chase,  and 
others,  imitatively  treated,  but  of  no  artistic  merit.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interlaced  ornament,  which  has  been 
subjected  to  exhaustive  analysis  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  in 
his  contributions  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  is  often  as  artistic  as  it  is 
elaborate. 

I  now  turn  to  the  little  that  may  be  said  of  Celtic  Art  in 
that  portion  of  our  islands  in  which  we  as  Cymmrodorion 
may  be  most  interested,  Wales.  Of  Pagan  Art  Wales  has 
afforded  us  little,  and  no  great  treasures  such  as  have  been 
met  with  in  Ireland  or  even  Scotland  have  rewarded  the 
digger  in  our  native  country.  Here  and  there  weapons, 
here  and  there  torques  and  fibulae,  a  few  enamelled, 
never  in  great  numbers,  and  throwing  no  absolutely  new 
light  upon  the  subject,  have  been  found. 

But  of  Christian  monuments  we  have  a  certain  number; 
and  these  are  of  extreme  interest,  having  character,  and 
showing  a  combination  of  early  and  late  style  at  once 
fascinating  and  difficult  of  study.  These  are  the  decorated 
and  inscribed  standing  Crosses  in  regard  to  which  we 
Welshmen  owe  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor 
Westwood  for  having  enshrined  figures  of  them  in  his 
great  work  the  Lapidarium  Walh'sBf  and  to  Mr.  J.  Romilly 
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Allen  for  his  more  elaborated  figares  and  studious  analysis 
of  the  ornament  occurring  upon  the  more  perfect  of  these 
monuments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  spoke  of  the  Crosses  of 
Ireland  as  being  true  Christian  Crosses.  I  used  that  phrase, 
which  is  somewhat  invidious,  with  the  view  of  marking  a 
great  distinction  between  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Crosses  on 
one  hand  and  the  Welsh  on  the  other;  and  this  distinction 
I  may  further  emphasize  in  another  way.  I  will  suppose  a 
Christian  of  to-day  quite  unlearned  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
cross,  with  the  current  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  supposed  form 
of  the  cross  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  as  approaching  one  of  the 
tall  crosses  of  Monasterboice,  Clonmacnois,  Tuam  or  lona. 
He  first  says  to  himself:  "Here  is  a  cross;  but  though 
the  form  is  decorative,  I  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
circlet  which  passes  from  arm  to  arm.^^  Coming  nearer, 
he  says :  "  I  now  perceive  myself  in  presence  of  a  human 
figure  which  may  well  represent  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  and  I  see  pictures  also  which  I  feel  I  have  only  to 
study  to  find  applicable  to  such  a  Christian  monument.'^ 

Now  suppose  the  same  person  to  approach  most  of  our 
Welsh  Celtic  Crosses.  He  would  ask :  "  What  is  this 
round-headed  pillar  wreathed  with  strange  carvings  ?  It 
is,  I  see,  a  decorated  stone  carved  with  marvellous 
cunning,  bearing  as  a  head  a  kind  of  four-armed  wheeL" 

But  now  suppose  a  Pagan  to  meet  him  before  the  monu- 
ment— a  Briton  worshipping  Sul,  or  a  Viking  worshipping 
Tlior,  or  a  Syrian  Baal — Do  jou  not  see,  that  the  Pagan 
would  say  :  "  This  is  a  holy  monument ;  upon  it  is  the  mark 
of  the  great  sun  in  chief;  these  winding  ornaments  are  repre- 
sentations of  the  great  dragon,  or  the  Midgard  serpent;  those 
rectilinear  patterns  are  the  holy  tau,  and  in  this  tracery  is 
the  svastika,  the  whirling  cross  sacred  to  the  sun-god"? 

In  fact  in  our  Welsh  Crosses  of  the  seventh  to  the  tenth oen- 
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tury  we  have  a  mass  of  decoration  more  Pagan  than  Chris- 
tian in  its  symbolism ;  and  the  monuments,  if  without  their 
inscriptions,  might  as  well  stand  over  a  Pagan  as  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Stpne  Crosses  of  Wales  are  two 
centuries  earlier  than  those  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing riddle  to  account  for  the  Paganism  of  their  ornament 
and  form,  seeing  that  they  are  so  clearly  Christian  and  stand 
as  memorials  in  a  few  cases  of  heads  of  the  early  Church. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  patterns  covering  these  Crosses, 
especially  the  South  Welsh  ones,  I  may  say  that  nearly  all 
or  that  all  of  them  occur  in  the  Booh  of  Kelts,  The  only 
ones  I  do  not  happen  to  have  traced  therein  are  common 
plaits,  which  I  neglected  to  note  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quency. This  gives  us  a  point  of  artistic-contact  with 
Ireland  in  the  seventh  century. 

Now  as  to  the  shape  of  the  cross  itself,  which  counects 
itself  with  the  Cornish  examples  more  than  the  Irish. 
Didron's  Iconographie  Chretienne  will  give  us  the  same 
forms,  although  not  raised  on  a  pillar.  We  have  even  the 
six-armed  wheel  or  cross  of  Margam  from  the  church  of 
St.  Demetrius  of  Salonica,of  the  fourth  century,  explained  as 
being  a  monogram  of  the  names  *lrj<Tov<;  Xpiaro^;,  the  vertical 
bar  being  the  lora.  And  cognate  forms  are  given  from  sar- 
cophagi of  the  first  Christian  ages.  All  this  helps  us  a  great 
deal,  but  it  does  not  do  more  than  lead  us  to  ask  with 
greater  interest :  "  Why  is  it  that  in  the  South,  East,  and 
West,  where  Christianity  stood  face  to  face  with  mytholo- 
gies having  elaborate  sun-worship  symbolism,  should  it 
have  upon  its  monuments  such  a  wealth  of  imagery  of  the 
cultus  it  sought  to  destroy  ?  '^  It  is  not  for  me  to  try  to 
answer  this  question  here :  I  already  wander  too  far  from  the 
region  of  my  immediate  subject,  and  briefly  I  will  in  closing 
my  remarks  note  certain  peculiarities  in  the  technical  art 
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of  these  Welsh  Crosses,  one  main  factor  of  which  may  give- 
as  a  reason  for  the  continual  use  of  the  sun-cross. 

To  hew  a  Latin  cross  with  projecting  arms  from  a  mas& 
of  stone  is  a  great  work  ;  it  also  lessens  the  mass  of  stone 
greatly,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  cutters  did  not  de- 
sire their  work  to  look  too  small  beside  the  great  meini  hirion 
which  already  existed  or  which  were  adapted  to  the  new 
cultus/  This  difficulty  of  carving  away  great  masses  of 
the  stone  would  be  much  felt  with  the  tools  then  in  use, 
for  to  my  mind  it  seems  clear  that  our  Welsh  Crosses  are 
many  of  them  entirely  hatchet-  or  pick-cut.  They  are  all 
incised,  reliefs  even  approaching  alto  relievo  being  almost 
entirely  absent;  and,  when  such  approach  exists,  it  is 
mostly  on  such  a  scale  that  the  axe  and  pick  may  have 
executed  it.  The  artist  would  always  avoid  the  mechanical 
labour  of  cutting  away  masses  in  favour  of  the  surface- 
Kforking  of  the  decorations,  in  which  he  would  take  just 
pride,  and  would  leave  the  stone  in  its  ancient  form^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the  use  of  the  sun- 
cross  which  he  would  be  aware  had  been,  so  to  speak,  bap- 
tized in  Byzantium.  And  I  would  suggest  the  question 
whether  the  formula)  common  on  Welsh  Crosses  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  in  Wales  of  '^  Crux  Xpi^,^*" 
'*  Incipit  crux  salvatoris,^'  '^  Crux  critdi  properabit,'"  "  Ano 
crucem  properabit,""  and  the  like,  were  not  in  a  sense 
selected  as  giving  a  kind  of  definition  of  the  cultus  which 
was  to  some  extent  felt  to  be  needed  in  view  of  the  form  used. 

It  is  strange  how  few  of  the  finer  crosses  become 
Latinized  even  to  the  extent  of  being  stemmed.  The 
great  Margam  Cross   of  Conbelan,  and    the   lovely  little 

^  Late  instances  of  snch  adaptation  are  some  of  the  groat  menhirs 
of  Brittany,  for  instance  the  one  near  Dol,  and  another  at  Tregnno 
in  Finist^re ;  each  of  which  is  surmonnted  by  a  craciiix. — Ed. 

'  Properahit  is  the  scribe's  Latin  for  what  we  now  write  prssparavit^ 
or  possibly  proparavit, — Ed. 
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cross  sunken  in  the  flat  stone  at  the  same  place  are  instancea 
of  this  uncommon  form. 

The  finest  Welsh  Crosses  are  those  existing  at  Llantwit 
and  Margam  in  Glamorganshire,  the  county  most  rich  in 
truly  artistic  remains.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give 
detailed  references,  but  I  may  say  in  general  that  the 
crosses  of  Glamorgan  are  distinctly  early/  and  that  in  them 
may  be  found  art  in  stone  analogous  to  that  of  the  Booh  of 
Kells  in  illumination ;  and  with  such  elaboration  and  care 
are  the  patterns  carried  out  that,  with  a  somewhat  long 
interval,  they  are  comparable  with  that  great  artistic 
triumph.  The  cross-pedestal,  and  portion  of  a  shaft 
inscribed  with  the  name  Irbic,  standing  at  Llandough,  near 
Cardiff,  is  a  monument  unique  in  style.  The  magnificent 
crosses  of  Nevem,  Carew,  and  Penally,  in  Pembrokeshire^ 
are  imposing  decorated  pillars,  surmounted  by  small  wheel 
crosses,  and,  fine  as  they  are,  are  not  carved  with  tho 
artistic  precision  of  the  Glamorgan  ones,  and  from  the  fact 
of  the  **  whirling  cross ''  decoration  being  misunderstood 
by  the  carvers  of  them,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  think  them 
later  considerably.  In  North  Wales,  the  celebrated  Maen 
Achwyfan'  continues  the  style  of  these  crosses  and  has  the 

*  Oue  of  the  crosses  at  Llantwit  was  set  up  by  Hywel  ap  Rhy.^, 
King  of  Glamorgan,  mentioned  by  Asser  (see  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.y 
p.  488)  as  a  contemporary  of  his  own  and  of  Alfred  the  Great. — Ed. 

'  Maen  Achwj/nfan  (or  faen)  is  the  guide-book  form  of  this  name. 
It  was  invented  by  Pennant  or  his  informants  (see  Pennant's 
Tours  in  Wales^  Rhys*  Edition),  or  some  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  art  of  forging  place-names.  Achwyn  means  *  to  lament,'  and 
Achwynfan  *  lamentation,'  and  the  motive  of  the  alteration  into 
Achwynfom  or  Achwynfaen  was  of  course  that  the  name  might  appear 
to  mean  *  the  Stone  of  Lamentation.'  Maen  Achwyfan  is  the  form 
supported  by  ancient  documentary  evidence  aad  by  the  modem 
local  pronunciation,  as  is  shown  by  the  Rev.  Elias  Owe  a  in  his  Old 
Stone  Crosses  of  tJie  Vale  of  Clwyd,  For  other  instanced  of  forged 
place-names  in  Pennant's  Tours,  see  Y  Cymmrodor,  xi.  59. — Ed. 
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same  defects  which  are  also  found  on  the  cross  of  Penmon 
in  Anglesey,  a  monument  of  great  size.  A  very  curious 
and  elegant  small  cross  of  delicate  form  is  to  be  found  at 
Llanynnis*  near  Builth,  which  would  be  a  beautiful  model 
for  art  students. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  I  regret  to  say,  our  Welsh 
monuments  are  wholly  neglected.  One  might  have  thought 
that  they  would  have  appealed  to  lovers  of  art  as  models 
for  imitation,  often  for  their  general  form,  always  for  their 
detail.  So  little  are  they  considered,  that  even  the  churches 
whose  founders  and  early  supporters  they  commemorate, 
give  them  no  shelter,  or  only  reluctantly  open  their  doors 
to  them.  They  stand  or  lie  weathering  in  the  open  for  the 
most  part.  At  Llantwit  something  is  done ;  there  they  are 
roughly  distributed  in  an  unused  part  of  the  church  and  so 
preserved.  I  cannot  but  compare  their  usual  treatment 
with  that  of  a  remain  of  the  same  character  found  at  Kelstbn, 
near  Bath.  There  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Poynton, 
has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  free  the  venerated  fragment 
from  stain,  and  has  placed  it  in  the  wall  of  the  chancel— 
where  it  can  be  duly  studied  and  must  be  religiously  pre- 
served. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  neglect  of  the  only 
indigenous  art  of  Wales  shown  by  our  museums  and  schools 
of  art.  At  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  for  instance,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  represented  by  cast,  photograph,  or  print, 
in  either  museum  or  school ;  and  I  believe  that  the  same 
may  bo  said  of  all  such  institutions  in  Wales  except  the 
Powysland  Museum. 

^  This  cross  is,  or  was  at  least  when  we  saw  it  in  August,  1885, 
htanding  against  the  wall  of  a  cottage  at  a  place  called  Neuadd 
Siarman,  situated  iu  the  valley  of  the  Dihouw,  above  where  that 
river  descends  from  the  E^^ynt.  The  design  on  the  crosB  is  veiy 
much  worn. — Ed. 
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Surely,  the  churches  of  Wales  might  open  their  doors  to 
the  smaller  works,  in  cases  where  they  no  longer  occupy 
their  original  positions.  Should  we  not  all  venerate  a  chancel 
more  which  contained  such  a  monument,  than  beautified,  as 
it  is  called,  by  the  fashionable  machine-made  fripperies 
which  we  now  see?*  And  might  not  altar-cloths  and 
decorations  be  ornamented  by  adaptations  of  these  works  so 
closely  connected  with  our  National  Church  history,  so 
ancient,  and  so  pathetic  ?  Might  I  not  even  respectfully 
suggest  that  such  a  use,  and  such  an  adaptation  would  place 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  more  in  touch  with  the 
Principality,  and  give  it  a  greater  title  than  it  has  now  to 
call  itself  "  The  Welsh  Church ''  ? 

I  have,  I  hope,  said  enough  to  interest  some  of  my 
audience  in  the  preservation  of  these  remarkable  monu- 
ments, and,  indeed,  my  chief  object  to-night  is  to  bring 
before  a  company  of  Welshmen,  among  whom  there  must 
be  many  full  of  patriotic  feeling  and  with  means  to  exhibit 
that  patriotism,  the  condition  of  these  works,  wbich  are 
practically  the  only  art  which  our  fathers  have  devised  to 
us  in  Wales,  and  to  suggest  some  means  of  preservation, 
and,  if  possible,  of  such  reproduction  as  may  make  it  easy 
for  all  interested  to  study  these  remains  from  the  point  of 
view  of  theologist,  archaeologist  or  artist.  What  I  wish  to 
suggest  is  the  formation  of  some  sort  of  central  body 
which  shall  ordain  the  making  of  plaster  moulds  of,  if 
possible,  all  the  decorated  and  inscribed  stones  of  Wales, 
from  which,  afterwards,  casts  shall  be  taken  in  such 
number  as  may  enable  any  Welsh  or  other  town  as  may 
wish  to  have  a  representative  collection  of  these  interesting 

^  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fine  modern  ''Celtic"  cross 
in  the  churchyard  of  Llanfihangel  Abergwessin,  as  one  of  the  rare 
attempts  in  Wales  to  execute  modern  works  in  the  Celtic  style  of 
art. — Ed. 
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monuments.  Such  central  committee  or  body  should  also 
endeavour  to  secure  the  more  careful  and  respectful  pre- 
servation of  these  most  important  monuments  which 
represent  a  variation  of  Celtic  Art  which  is  wholly 
unique. 


Postscript  by  tbb  Writer. 

The  above  paragraphs  accurately  represent  the  state  of 
things  at  the  date  when  this  lecture  was  delivered.  They 
are  no  longer  wholly  correct,  as  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject.  A  magnificent  series  of  large  photo- 
graphs of  Celtic  and  other  ancient  monuments  of  Wales 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  Mansel  Franklen,  prints  of  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Cardiff  Free  Library,  the  Committee 
of  which  presented  to  Mr.  Franklen  a  gold  medal.  The 
Committee  of  the  Cardiff  Museum  has  also  commenced  a 
series  of  casts  of  the  pre-Norman  crosses.  Much  instruction 
too  has  been  afforded,  resulting  in  increased  respect  for 
ancient  works,  by  the  public  speeches  and  lectures  of 
Principal  John  Rhys  and  others,  at  the  National  Eisteddfod 
and  elsewhere. 

As  to  schools  of  art  the  case  stands  as  it  did.  None  has 
examples  of  Celtic  art  to  place  before  its  pupils.  This 
state  of  things  would  be  largely  remedied  could  such  schools 
as  those  contemplated  by  Prof.  Hubert  Herkomer  be 
established. 

As  to  the  preservation  from  weathering  and  accident, 
much  has  been  done.  The  fine  series  of  aucient  crosses 
and  slabs  at  Margam  is  admirably  cared  for  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Talbot,  having  been  arranged  inside  the 
church.  At  Newcastle  Bridgend,  a  stone  has  been  replaced 
in  the  church  by  the  Rev.  D.  Davis  and  Mr.  W.  Riley. 
And  at  Ewonny,  Culoucl  Turbervill  sedulously  guards  the 
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ancient  remains  from  injury.  At  Coychurch  Mr.  Mansel 
Franklen  proposes  the  re-erection  of  the  "  Ebisar  ''  column 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bomilly  Allen.  But  much  still  remains 
to  be  done. 


Obituary. 
HIS   HONOUR    JUDGE   DAVID    LEWIS. 

As  the  sheets  of  this  volame  were  passing  throagh  the 
press^  the  cause  of  Welsh  historical  research  suffered  a 
serious  loss  by  the  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  of  his  Honour  Judge  David  Lewis,  whose  paper 
on  "  The  Court  of  the  Council  of  Wales  and  the  Marches  " 
occupies  the  premier  position  in  this  number.  For  a 
period  of  twenty  years — from  his  admission  as  a  member 
and  his  election  on  the  Council  in  1877  —  Mr.  Lewis 
ranked  amongst  the  most  faithful  and  zealous  of  the 
Society's  supporters,  and  his  influence  had  no  small 
share  in  directing  its  attention,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the 
publication  of  Welsh  Becords,  in  which  new  departure  he 
took  the  liveliest  interest. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Swansea,  where,  in  the 
detached  suburb  of  St.  Thomas,  he  was  born  22nd 
November,  1848.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John 
Lewis,  J.P.,  who  is  prominently  connected  with  the  trade 
of  the  port^  and  has  for  many  years  been  the  trusted 
representative  of  St.  Thomas  on  nearly  all  the  local 
municipal  bodies.  After  being  educated  first  at  Swansea 
under  Dr.  Evan  Davies  and  others,  and  then  at  Llandovery 
under  the  Rev.  William  Watkins,  young  Lewis  proceeded^ 
at  Michaelmas,  1868,  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  aad  at 
the  end  of  his  course  there  came  out  as  twelfth  senior  optime 
in  the  mathematical  tripos.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  17th  November,  1873,  and  joined  the  South 
Wales  Circuit,  where  in  subsequent  years  he  enjoyed  the 
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reputation  of  being  a  thoroughly  sound  lawyer.  In  1884 
he  edited,  jointly  with  the  original  author,  the  fourth 
edition  of  Mr.  Coke  Fowler's  work  on  Tlie  Law  of 
Collieries.  In  April,  1888,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  conduct  inquiries  into  the  charities  of 
Denbighshire.  This  was  the  first  systematic  inquiry, 
relating  to  a  large  area,  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Commission  in  the  thirties,  and  Mr.  Lewis's 
reports  settled  in  a  large  degree  the  lines  on  which 
most  similar  inquiries  have  been  subsequently  carried 
out.  Several  of  the  superior  officials  of  the  Charity 
Commission  are  known  to  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  Sub-Commissioner's  efficiency  in  the  performance 
of  his  work.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  completed  than 
the  specially  gratifying  honour  of  being  appointed  the 
first  Recorder  of  his  native  Borough  of  Swansea  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  August,  1891.  This  office  he 
vacated  two  years  later  on  his  being  made  County  Court 
Judge  for  the  Mid- Wales  Circuit.  His  appointment  had 
the  rare  merit  of  being  wholly  independent  of  party 
considerations,  and  popular  as  it  was  on  that  account,  it 
became  doubly  so  when  the  new  Judge  announced,  at 
an  early  sitting,  his  intention  of  giving  Welsh-speaking 
witnesses  every  facility  for  tendering  their  evidence  in  the 
Welsh  language.  Unfortunately  ill-health  soon  began  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  well-deserved  honour 
and  to  convert  into  a  heavy  burden  duties  which  would 
normally  have  been  most  congenial.  After  much  patient 
suffering,  he  died  on  the  9th  September,  1897,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Danygraig  Cemetery  at  St.  Thomas. 

Comparatively  few  as  were  Mr.  Lewis's  contributions  to 
the  historical  literature  of  Wales,  they  are  sufficient  to 
prove  his  scholarly  tastes  and  Iiis  habits  of  careful  and 
patient  research.     His  best  effort  was  a  paper  on  "  The 
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Welshman  of  English  Literature,"  which  was  originally 
published  iu  this  journal  in  1882  (Vol.  v.),  and  subsequently 
in  an  amplified  form  in  the  JM  Dragon  for  1886.  It 
was  also  issued  as  a  pamphlet^  and  two  interesting  in- 
cidents are  connected  with  it  in  that  form.  After  perusing 
a  copy  of  it^  the  late  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  in  a 
very  appreciative  letter,  strongly  endorsed  the  author's 
denial  that  "perjury  is  committed  in  Wales  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  England."  A  few  years  later,  the  same 
paper  appears  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  topic 
for  the  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Wrexham  Eisteddfod  in 
1888,  in  the  course  of  which  he  quoted  with  approval 
several  of  the  views  advanced  by  the  author. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  history  of  Wales  from  the  legal 
and  constitutional  standpoint  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  chiefly 
interested,  and  his  paramount  desire  was  that  more 
rapid  progress  should  be  made  with  the  publication  of 
original  documents  illustrative  of  Welsh  history.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  some  eleven  years  ago  he 
exerted  himself  beyond  all  others  to  ensure  the  financial 
success  of  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans's  series  of  Welsh  Texts, 
though  at  tliat  time  there  was  no  personal  acquaintance 
between  him  and  the  Editor.  Again,  in  1892,  a  paper 
which  he  wrote  for  the  Cymmrodorion  Section  Meetings 
of  the  Rhyl  Eisteddfod  helped  to  give  definite  aim  to  the 
Record  Series  which  the  Society  had  established  a  short 
time  previously.  He  also  had  expectations  that  the  Selden 
Society  (of  which  he  was  an  original  member)  might  be 
induced  to  publish  the  records  of  some  of  the  Welsh 
Courts  if  the  suggestion  were  properly  brought  before  it. 
lie  himself  would  have  made  a  capital  editor  for  such  an 
undertaking,  as  he  was  a  thoroughly  competent  record 
reader,  while  his  paper  on  "The  Charters  of  Neath 
Abbey,*'    published   in   Arcluvnlotjia    Cain^rfiiiils  for    1887 
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furnishes  ample  proof  of  his  aptitude  for  elacidating 
medieval  documents  of  a  legal  character.  Of  a  more 
popular  description  was  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The 
English  Statutes  relating  to  Wales,"  which  he  contributed 
to  Wales  in  1894  and  1895.  To  these  is  also  attached  the 
melancholy  interest  of  being  practically  his  last  hterary 
work. 

D.  Ll.  T. 
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A  STUDY  IN  WELSH  niBLIOGRAPHY 
By  JOHN  BALLINGER. 


The  present  chaotic  condition  of  Welsh  bibliography 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of  any  historian 
who  desired  to  write  a  literary  history  of  Wales,  or  to  take 
a  general  survey  of  the  influences  which  have  been  moulding 
the  Welsh  character  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
I  make  this  remark  rather  with  a  view  to  the  future  than 
the  past.  The  amount  of  pioneer  work  which  has  been 
done  by  "  Gwilym  Lleyn,"  the  Eev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  and 
others,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
circumstances  the  full  force  of  which  are  well-known  to 
me,  fills  me  with  admiration,  for  how  could  a  man  compile 
a  bibliography  when  he  had  no  general  collection  of  books 
to  which  he  could  refer  and  absolutely  no  catalogues.  This 
absence  of  Welsh  catalogues  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
absence  of  Welsh  collections  of  books.  There  are  now 
signs,  however,  of  the  collections,  at  any  rate,  being  more 
numerous,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  rise  in  prices  which 
has  recently  characterised  the  Welsh  book-trad6. 

This  condition  of  things  makes  it  very  desirable  that 
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persons  who  have  an  opportunity  should  devote  special 
attention  to  the  bibliography  of  one  man,  or  group  of  men, 
or  of  one  subject,  and  collect  all  the  facts  obtainable  and 
get  them  printed  for  future  reference.  I'here  are  plenty 
of  subjects  awaiting  careful  workers. 

The  bibliography  of  Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror, 
for  instance,  would  probably  shed  much  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  revival  in  Wales,  as 
would  also  a  bibliography  of  the  Trevecca  Press,  which 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  religious  movements 
of  the  last  century.  The  extensive  controversy  on  baptism, 
again,  offers  splendid  scope  for  the  labours  of  a  patient 
investigator. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davies  has  done  a  very  useful  piece  of  work 
in  his  account  of  Welsh  editions  of  the  Bible  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Welsh  National  Society, 
and  also  in  his  account  of  early  Welsh  books  read 
before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion.  In  the 
recently  published  catalogue  of  the  Welsh  collection  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Cardiff,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  lay 
down  lines  along  which  others  may  travel,  by  printing 
suggested  bibliographies  of  important  books.  These  lists 
were  compiled  for  our  own  use,  but  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  put  them  into  print  as  starting-points  for  fuller  and 
more  complete  bibliographies. 

One  word  of  caution.  We  want  original  work  and 
careful  study,  not  lists  made  up  from  matter  already  in 
print,  accurate  and  inaccurate.  Every  point  must  be  made 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation,  with  the  books  at  the 
elbow  all  the  time  for  verification. 

A  series  of  bibliographies  on  these  lines  would  illumi- 
nate  the  later  history  of  Wales  as  nothing  now  available 
can. 
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The  following  attempt  at  a  bibliography  of  Eees 
Prichard,  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  and  author  of  Canvryll  y 
Cymry,  is  put  forward  as  a  contribution  on  the  lines 
indicated,  and  is  the  result  of  enquiries  extending  over  a 
considerable  time,  and  an  examination  of  nearly  every 
edition  recorded  in  the  list. 

Rees  Prichard  was  born  in  1579,  graduated  B.A. 
from  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  June,  1602,  and  took  his 
M.A.  in  1626.  He  had  been  ordained  in  the  April  previous 
to  taking  his  degree,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Llandingad  and  the  Chapelry 
of  Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn,  both  in  the  town  of  Llandovery. 
His  fame  as  a  preacher  was  great,  and  he  is  described  as 
being  both  earnest  and  eloquent,  attacking  the  frivolity 
and  licentiousness  of  his  age,  and  introducing  into  his 
sermons  stanzas  written  in  colloquial  Welsh,  because,  as 
he  said,  "  set  preaching  did  little  good,  while  a  snatch  of 
song  was  always  listened  to."  The  poems  written  for  his 
sermons  were  extremely  popular  during  his  lifetime,  and 
were  quoted  everywhere,  and  it  is  these  poems,  collected 
and  published  after  his  death,  which  form  what  is  known 
to  us  as  Canwyll  y  Gymry^  a  name,  however,  which  was  not 
used  on  the  title  page  until  the  edition  of  1681,  the  seventh 
item  on  my  list.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Reader. 

Rees  Prichard  died  in  1644,  and  we  are  informed  in  the 
Dldionury  of  National  Biography ,  and  in  nearly  every  other 
account  of  him,  that  none  of  his  poems  were  published 
during  his  lifetime,  but  that  a  few  were  printed  in  1646 
from  MSS.  then  in  the  possession  of  Evan  Pughe,  one  of 
the  Vicar's  parishioners.  This  publication  is  recorded  in 
Rowlands's  Cambrian  Bibliography  under  the  year  1646, 
but  I  believe  no  copy  of  it  is  known  to  have  survived. 

B  2 
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The  statement  that  none  of  the  Vicar's  poems  were  printed 
during  his  lifetime  has  recently  been  disproved  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Davies,  who  has  found  one  song,  "  Fanwyl  blentyn  dere 
nes,"  in  a  small  catechism  printed  in  London  in  the  year 
1617,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford. 

This  song  is  refoiTed  to  in  the  address  to  the  reader 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1672,  brought  out  by  Stephen 
Hughes.     The  address,  which  is  in  Welsh,  says  : — 

J  have  heen  for  a  c()n8i(loral)lo  time  of  the  opinion  that  (8cein^ 
many  perfect  thiiifjs,  very  finely  written  with  liis  own  hand  by  tli« 
blessed  author,  and  properly  arranpfed  in  one  of  the  books  that  came 
into  my  hands)  he  purposed  printing  a  fi^eat  portion  of  his  own  works. 
Jn  all  probal)ility  he  himself  got  print<Hl  that  song,  viz.: — Fy  Anwyl 
Blentyn  dere  ncs,  «S:c.-  which  \  saw  printed  many  years  before  I  printe<1 
his  works.  But  now,  in  searching  here,  in  order  to  make  a  fourth  part, 
old  imperfect  ])aper8,  difticult  to  be  read,  in  which  the  Author  ha<l 
^Titten  down  his  first  thoughts,  1  found  out  what  makes  it  clear  enough, 
that  he  intended  printing  his  songs.  O  how  de8iral)le  it  were,  that  tliey 
had  been  issued  perfected  l)y  his  own  hand.  It  may  be  under8t<x)d  from 
the  songs  that  follow,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  dedicate  his  b<K>ktosomo 
Lord,  and  to  give  it  this  name,  viz.,  Canwyll  y  Cymru.  For  thus  ho 
says  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader 

Cxelwais  hon  yn  Ganwyll  Cyniro, 
Am  im  chwennych  brudd  oleuo, 
Pawb  o'r  Cymru  diddysc,  deillion, 
I  wasnacthu  Duw  yn  vnion.* 

The  author  wished  to  call  it  The  Wehhrnan^A  Caiidle — 
but  for  edition  after  edition  the  title  was  printed, 
"  Canwyll  y  Cymru,^^  which  is  The  Welshmen  8  Candle. 

The  full  title  of  the  little  book  in  which  the  Vicar's 
work  was  first  printed  is  as  follows  : — 


*  This  I've  called  the  Welshman's  Candle 
As  F  wished  to  truly  enlighU'n 
All  the  unh^arned,  purblind  Welshmen 
To  uj)rightly  8er>'e  their  God. 
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Y 

Catechism 

nov  athrawi- 

aoth  Gristiaiio^aul,  rhwii 

y  mae  pob  plentyn  y  ddys 

cii,  cyn  i(l(l<)  ef  gael  y  vedydd 

Kpiscob :  neu  y  dderbyii 

yr  Cummiin  ben- 

digedig. 

Imprinted  at  London 
MDCXVIJ. 

The  last  portion  of  the  book,  i.e.,  "  Cyiigor  Episcob/' 
is  the  song  by  Vicar  Prichard  (though  his  name  is  not 
given),  and  begins  "Fanwyl  blentyn  dere  nes."  The 
printer  was  John  Hodgets.  The  song  occupies  14  pages. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  whether  Vicar  Prichard 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  booklet. 

Counting  the  song  just  mentioned,  thirty-four  appear- 
ances of  Canwyll  y  Cymry  are  now  recorded  down  to 
1887.  It  has  also  appeared  five  times  in  translations,  and 
seven  times  in  selections,  or  a  total  of  forty-six  editions. 
The  following  is  a  tabulated  list : — 

J.  H) 1 7,  One  Song,  "Fanwyl  blentyn  dere  nes,"  printed  in  V 
Crrtrc/iifttn  neu  Athrrnriffeth  (rn'sfimiof/afd,  London.  The  oiiJy 
known  instance  of  the  Vicar's  work  being  printed  in  his 
Ufetime. 

2.     H)4H,  part  1.     *See  Rowlands's  Cambrian  Biblioyraphy. 

.*].     I().")0,  part  2,  London,  Thos.  Brewster. 

4.     l()o9,  or  later,  pai*t  2,  London,  Thos.  Brewster. 

o.     I()70,  part  3,  London.     [!■'  Fruiter]. 

().     1()72,  4  parts,  London,  J.  Darby. 

7.     ]()81,  London,  Thomas  Dawkes. 

H.     1(590,  London,  J.  Moxon  and  R.  Beardwell. 

9.     1713,  Shrewsbui-y,  T.  Durston. 

10.  1714,  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 

1 1.  [Circa  171o],  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 
]'2.     [Circa  1720],  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 

13.  1721,  Shrewsbury,  John  Rogers. 

1 4.  1 724,  Shrewsbury,  John  Roger. 
10.     1725,  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 
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16.  \(Jircn  17«*iO],  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 

17.  iCirca  178o],  Shrowslniry,  T.  Dur8t<:>n. 

18.  [Circa  1745],  Shrewsl)ury,  T.  Durstoii. 

19.  [Ch'ca  1750],  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 
'20.  [Circa  1750],  Shrewsbury,  R.  Lathr^p. 
^1.  1752,  Carmai*then.     [No  Printer  given.] 

22.  1766,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford  Prys. 

23.  1770,  Llandovery,  Rhys  Thomas. 

24.  1770,  Llandovery,  Rhys  Thomas. 

25.  1771,  Llandovery,  Rhys  Thomas. 

26.  1776,  Carmarthen,  John  Ross. 

27.  1708,  Carmarthen,  J.  Evans. 

28.  1807,  Carmarthen,  J.  Daniel. 

20.  1807,  Carmarthen,  J.  Evans. 
80.  1808,  Carmarthen,  J.  Evans. 

31.  1 84 1 ,  lAiiiuh  >very ,  W.  Rees. 

32.  1858,  Llandovery,  W.  Rcies. 

33.  1867,  Llandovery,  I).  J.  Roderic 

34.  [1HH7],  Wrexham,  Ilupjhes  iV:  Son. 

TranHlationa. 

35.  1771,  by  W.  Evans.  Carmarthen,  .L  Jloss. 

36.  1785,  by  W.  Evans.  Lond(m,  J.  Johnson. 

37.  1815,  by  W.  Evans.  Merthyi-,  W.  Williams. 

38.  1821,  by  J.  Rulmer.  Haverfordwest,  J.  Potter. 

30.     1830,  by  J.  Buhner.     London  -llaverfonlwest,  J.  Potter. 

Sclevtitnm. 

40.  1740.  bv  (Griffith  Jones.     London,  John  Oliver. 

41.  1754,  Moravian  Hymn  Book.     L<mdon.     [Translations]. 

42.  1758,  by  Griffith  Jones.     London,  John  Oliver. 

4.3.  1766,  by  (xrittith  Jones.     Shrewsbury,  J.  Eddowes. 

44.  [1802]. '  't  Dolgelly,  T.  Wiiliams. 

4.").  [1882].     Birthday  Book.     London,  R.T.S. 

46.  1888,  by  T.  J^evi.     Ne>\i>ort,  W.  Jones. 

Couinieiiciiitj:  with  the  1G4<)  eclition  recorded  by  Ili>\v- 
lands,  the  editions  of  Cauwyll  y  C'//wrv  divide  iiatuniUy  iuti.> 
thr(»e  sections,  represented  bj-  the  places  of  printing.  The 
work  of  production  was  confined  during  the  first  period 
(ending  in  IGDO)  to  London  ;  during  th(»  second  (ending  in 
17G())  to  Shrewsbury,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
edition  printed  at  Carmarthen   in   1752,  and   during  the 
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third  period  (ending  in  1867)  to  Carmarthenshire  (Llan- 
dovery and  Carmarthen.)  The  only  long  gaps  in  the 
continuous  publication  occur  between  1696  and  1713,  1776 
and  1798,  and  between  J  808  and  1841,  though  it  is  re- 
markable that  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
demand  for  the  old  Vicar's  book  has  not  called  for  any 
frequent  reprinting. 

We  will  take  these  groups  in  order — the  London  group 
coming  first.  Except  the  one  song  already  referred  to, 
the  earliest  appearance  of  any  of  the  Vicar's  work  was  in 
1646,  two  years  after  his  death,  and  as  already  stated,  no 
copy  is  known  to  have  survived  of  this  edition.  Rowlands, 
in  his  Cambrian  Bibliographyy  calls  this  two  parts^  but 
it  was  only  one,  and  brought  out  under  the  editorship 
of  Stephen  Hughes.  Some  of  the  information  about  Bhys 
Prichard  given  in  the  Cambrian  Bibliography  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Bees,  of  Llandovery,  the  well-known  printer, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  two  parts  of 
the  Vicar's  work  were  issued  in  1646,  and  a  third  part  in 
1670.  As  already  stated,  the  1 646  edition  was  one  part  only, 
and  the  second  was  issued  in  1669,  a  fact  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Bees,  but  he  distinctly 
says  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  hear  of  a  copy  of  the 
1646  edition.  As  bearing  on  this  question  of  the  early 
editions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  last 
page  of  the  1659  edition,  No.  3  in  my  list,  it  is  stated 
that  'Hhis  is  the  third  time  that  this  book  has  been 
printed."  The  reference  to  the  third  time  may  be  con- 
strued as  applying  to  one  song  only,  viz.,  that  which 
appears  in  the  catechism  of  1617,  but  however  that  may 
be,  one  thing  is  certain,  before  1659  the  Vicar's  work  had 
been  printed  twice,  and  I  fully  expect  a  copy  of  the  1646 
book  to  turn  up  some  day. 

Passing  on  to  the  1659  edition,  we  are  on  firmer  ground. 
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There  is  a  copy  of  No.  3  in  the  list  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies  haa  a  fragment  of  No.  4.  Both 
these  are  probably  what  Stephen  Hughes  in  the  1672 
Preface  calls  the  second  part  of  the  Vicar's  work,  but  this 
is  only  a  guess,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  earlier  work 
turns  up.  A  copy  of  the  titlepage  and  a  collation  of  the 
contents  of  No.  8  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  and  No.  4 
apparently  is  the  same,  except  tlie  last  page,  which  con- 
tains an  address,  **  To  the  Reader,"  signed  "  H.  M."  In 
the  B.  M.  copy  this  address  begins,  in  Welsh,  but  I  trans- 
lat€>,  "Beloved  Welshmen — This  is  the  third  time  this 
book  has  been  printed,"  etc.  In  Mr.  Davies's  copy,  how- 
ever, "  third  time  "  has  been  changed  to  "  fourth  time," 
and  there  are  other  small  variations  in  the  address,  which 
prove  it  to  be  a  re-issue.  The  date  of  the  re-issue  was 
probably  later  than  1659. 

This  address  is  quaint,  and  I  have  had  it  translated 
from  the  second  issue  of  1659,  incorporating,  however, 
some  words  from  the  first  issue,  obviously  omitted  by 
i\\^  printer — who  is  probably  also  responsible  for  putting 
the  date  as  "  :i9  Tachwedd  " ! 

To   THE    RkADKR. 

Jioloved  WelHhniiiii, 

This  is  tho  foiii*t]i  tiiiio  this  l><><)k  lias  boun  printed,  and  in  order 
tliat  thou  and  all  thy  conntryniun  may  nioro  dearly  understand  and 
more  easily  read  this  s<>n«jj,  sinne  pains  have  l)een  tiiken  t«)  correct 
some  errors,  and  to  explain  some  wonls,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  at 
le»wt ;  so  that  my  dear  n^jij^hhours  in  North  Wales  uii^ht  parttike  more 
fully  of  the  l>eneli(rial  knowledge  fomid  in  this  l)ookIet.  Therefore, 
take  advice  and  exhortation  to  read  this  excellent  son^,  and  receive  it 
ji«  a  mes8a«j:e  from  Oo<l,  as  the  voice  of  Mr.  Prichanl  (the  auUior) 
from  the  j^rave,  and  as  the  tirst  fruit  of  the  lij^ht  «>f  (lod  in  AValos  in 
the  a<^e  just  passed.  And  so  that  thou  mayst  have  life  and  Inmetit  U> 
thy  8<>ul  from  the  rea<linj;  of  this  book,  consider  these  three  thinpi  for 
thy  instruction:  Firstly,  endeavour  to  a])ply  and  i>ossesA,  an<1  adapt 
what  thou  mayst  read  in  it,  to  thine  own  soul  and  Rpei*ial  con- 
dition ;  secondly,  beware  lest  the  arrangement  of  these  truths  in  tho 
form  (.>f  metre  lighten  ^or  make  frivolous]  thy  heart  whilst  reailing 
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them,  and  excite  thy  silly  passions.  Much  of  that  frivolous  spirit  and 
vain  amusement  obtain  among  the  Welsh  even  to  this  day ;  but 
beseech  thou  God  to  utterly  sever  and  mortify  thy  heart  from  such 
vanity  and  perishable  pleasure,  and  consider  thou  the  truth  of  the 
lessons  -not  the  son<j[— and  that  profoundly,  seriously,  and  in  a  sober 
spirit.  Thirdly,  place  this  booklet,  and  every  other  means  ordained 
of  (xod  for  salvation,  topjether  with  thine  own  heart,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lonl,  and  pray  earnestly  that  he  may  bestow  a  l)lessing  upon  the 
means  and  upon  thy  heart ;  so  that  thou  mayst  enjoy  it  in  and 
through  all  his  gracious  means.  This  is  written  on  recpiest,  and  so 
that  thou  mayst  perform  this,  its  weak  shouhler  bears  my  prayer  in 
addition  thereto,  and  that  of  my  own  true  will,  who  am, 

Thine  hi  the  Lord, 
:V,)  Xoremf>er,  1G5H.  II.  M. 

"  H.  M."  is  probably  Henry  Maurice,  an  Independent 
Minister,  who  was  the  friend  of  Stephen  Hughes ;  an 
account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Thomas  Rees's  History 
of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales, 

Twelve  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 
second  and  tliird  part.  The  delay  was  caused  by  the 
curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  troubled 
times  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
We  are  told  that  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  third  part  in 
1070  was  due  to  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  William  Thomas, 
Dean  of  Worcester,  through  whom  sanction  was  obtained 
for  its  publication. 

Its  appearance  is  duly  recorded  by  Rowlands,  but  no 
peii' ect  copy  is  known  to  me,  though  a  fragment  was  recently 
discovered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies.  The  title  is  wanting; 
the  fragment  begins  sig.  a  2 — with  an  address  from 
Stephen  Hughes  to  the  parishioners  of  Llandovery, 
dated  June  18,  1G70.  This  is  followed  by  "A  letter  to 
the  Welsh  who  will  read  this  book,"  of  which  I  translate 
some  passages : — 

My  Dear  Countrymen, 

r  am  now  sendinpj  amongst  you  a  third  part  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
Prichard,   of  Llandovery,  hoping  for  the   same   blessing  upon  it  aa 
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followed  tlie  other  two  parts :  after  printing  which,  multitudes  leanit 
tf)  read  Welsh,  and  hough t  Testaments  and  Bibles  :  and  so  knowledge 
and  godliness  increased  in  Wales. 

[f  any  of  you  wish  to  buy  *'  Yr  Ymarfer  o  Dduwioldeb,"  **  Y  Llwyb^T 
Ilyft'orddi'r  nefoedd,"  "  Catechism  Mr.  Perkins,"  and  his  **Agoriadbyrr 
ar  weddi'r  Arglwydd,"  and  "I lanes  y  ftydd  neu'r  ffydd  ddifFuant,"  in 
Welsh,  entpiire  for  them  at  the  shops  wherein  they  sell  books :  and  if 
the  merchants  see  that  there  is  a  prol)ability  of  selluig  many  of  those 
l)ooks,  I  daresay  some  of  them  will  lay  out  their  money  towards 
printing  them.  And  as  to  the  Welsh  Bible,  it  will  be  long  before  it 
will  be  printed,  unless  some  monied  [arianog]  men  lay  out  a  thousand 
pounds  towards  printing  it ;  the  booksellers  in  London  say,  we  wiU 
not  lay  out  our  money  with  this  work,  because  an  impression  of  6,000 
Welsh  Bibles  will  take  twenty  years,  or  ftmrteen  years,  to  sell  (while 
we  are  selling  al)out  30,(KX)  English  BilJes  every  year),  and  we,  who 
live  l)y  our  crafts,  cannot  wait  so  long  without  having  our  money  back. 
And  therefore,  my  countrymen,  petiti<m  the  reat  people,  tho 
Bishops,  and  the  ministers  and  monied  merchants,  to  lay  out  their 
money  (if  they  have  any  love  for  Christ  and  the  soids  of  men)  towards 
this  good  work,  so  that  you  will  not  Ixi  ruined  from  the  want  of 
knowledge,     llos.  4.  6. 

June  22,  UnO,  S.  II. 

This  l)ook  and  the  foundation  of  religion  are  sohl  by  Mr.  Goflf  at 
Carmarthen,  Mr.  Vei*tue  at  Al>ergavenny,  Mr.  Mathew  Jones  at 
Swansea,  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  at  Bridgend-upon-Ogmore. 

Two  years  lat<>r,  in  1672,  Stephen  Hughes  issued  the 
whole  book  in  four  parts,  and  of  this  there  are  several 
copies  in  existt»nce.  The  titlopage  is  quaint,  being  given 
in  both  Welsh  and  English.  The  English  pjirt  is  as 
follows : — 

The  works  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichanl  sometimes  Vicar  of  Llandovi^ry 
in  Carmartliun-shire:  printed  before  in  tluve  Iw^okH,  but  now  printod 
togetlier  as  one  book,  though  not  in  the  same  order  as  fonnorly  (for  a 
reason  given  in  tho  preface) ;  with  an  a<l<lition  in  many  things  out  of 
manuscripts  not  seen  before  by  tlie  publisher,  I)e8i<le8  a  fourth  part 
now  the  lirst  time  imprinttMl.     To  l)e  sohl  in  Wales  for  .V  (V/.,  bound. 

Th(»  first  item  in  this  volume  is  an  address  to  the  Bev. 
Dr.   William   Thonuis    (Dean   of   Worcester),   Mr.  Hugh 
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Edwards,  of  Llangaddock,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen, 
Mr.  David  Thomas,  of  Margam,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  of 
Llangynwyd  [known  as  Samuel  Jones,  of  Brynllywarch], 
Mr.  William  Lloyd,  of  St.  Petrox,  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  address, 
which  is  dated  "London,  March  20,  1671,"  the  editor, 
Stephen  Hughes,  refers  to  the  assistance  which  ha« 
been  given  to  him  in  the  work  of  printing  the  New 
Testament,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Catechism  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  which  were  about  to  be  issued.*  He  also  appeals 
strongly  for  the  whole  of  the  Bible  to  be  reprinted 
in  the  Welsh  language,  saying  that  it  had  become  very 
scarce,  not  more  than  fifty  copies  being  left  unsold.f 
The  passage  giving  reasons  for  another  Welsh  edition  is 
worth  translating.     He  says  : 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  in  our  country  to  buy  Bibles 
as  well  as  Testaments,  in  Welsh,  as  the  merchants  of  Wales  know  full 
well  by  the  demand  which  has  been  frequently  ma<le  for  them  during 
many  years  at  their  shops,  where  they  are  not  to  be  got  for  money. 
There  is  not  left  here  [i.e.,  in  London],  but  about  half  a  hundred  of 
them,  and  those  so  dear  that  it  is  impossible  for  workmen  and  people 
in  service,  especially  poor  shepherds,  to  obtain  any,  because  they 
must  pay  more  in  the  country  than  is  paid  here  for  them.  However 
uninstructed  and  uncared  for  such  ones  may  be,  yet  we  must  think 
that  each  one  of  them  has  as  precious  a  soul  to  be  saveil  or  lost,  as 
the  soul  of  the  greatest  prince  in  the  world,  and  consequently  they 
deserve  to  be  remembered  as  well  as  others.  Such  [people]  cannot 
possibly  make  any  use  in  the  world  of  the  English  Bible,  neither  can 
tliousands  of  heads  of  families  in  Wales,  because  the  language  is 
strange  to  them.  And  if,  for  many  generations,  thirteen  hundre<l 
learned  conscientious  Englishmen  were  to  keep  schools  at  the  same 
time  in  the  thirteen  counties  of  Wales,  to  teach  English  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen  :  yet,  it  were  impossible  for  the  commonalty  of  our  country 


^  The  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  were  issued  in  Welsh  in 
1072,  but  the  Catechism  of  Mr.  Perkins  was  not  issueil  until  1677. 

t  The  Welsh  Bible  given  under  the  date  1671  in  Rowlands's 
Cambrian  Biblioyraphy  is  an  error. 
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to  lose  the  language  of  their  mothers  for  the  live  huncb'ed  years  that 
woiihl  follow,  if  the  world  lasts  as  long.  For  only  some  of  tho 
commonalty  are  able  to  keep  their  children  in  school.  And  those 
that  can  be  kept  there,  after  learning  English  in  school,  must  say 
[talk]  Welsh  at  home,  else  they  will  not  be  understood ;  and  when 
they  gi'ow  up  t<.)  be  heads  of  families  themselves,  it  is  known  that  it 
is  Welsh  they  must  say  [talk]  among  their  kindred,  and  genoi'ally  in 
the  fairs  and  markets.  And  how  by  this  time  [/.<».,  therefore]  is  tho 
Welsh  language  to  be  lost*:'  And  yet,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  some 
[people]  fancy  ;  and  thereupon  opine  that  it  is  not  good  to  print  any 
kind  in  the  world  of  Welsh  books  to  maintain  the  language  :  but  that 
it  is  becoming  for  the  people  to  lose  their  language  an<l  learn  English. 
Very  good.  But  let  such  remember,  that  it  is  easier  to  say  a  moun- 
tain than  to  cross  it. 

There  is  a  *'  Preface  to  the  Reader,"  which  is  signed  by 
Stephen  Hughes,  and  dated  London,  Itfarch  22,  1671, 
followed  by  a  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  further  address 
"  To  the  Reader,"  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  a 
reference  to  the  song  printed  in  the  Vicar's  lifetime.  The 
poem  beginning  "  Gogoniant  Duw,  a  lies  Brittaniaid," 
prefixed  to  subsequent  editions  under  the  heading  "  Llythyr 
arall  at  y  Darllenydd  fel  y  mae'n  dybygol,"  is  then 
given,  and  is  followed  by  **  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  at  ryw 
Eglwyswr  a  ddeisyfodd  arno  droi  ar  gan  Catechism  Eglwys 
Loeger,"  (A  letter  from  the  author  to  some  Churchman  who 
entreated  him  to  turn  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England  into  song) ;  which  \\\fd  author  did,  and  his  rhymed 
version  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  text.  A  not<»  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  page  of  introductory  matter  states  that  "  the 
Testament,  this  book,  and  the  Catechism  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
and  other  things  with  it,  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Goflf 
in  Carmarthen,  Mr.  Badville  in  Chester,  Mr.  Vertey  in 
Abergavenny,  Mr.  Hughes  in  Wrexham,  and  in  Swansea." 
No  name  is  given  tor  Swansea,  but  St<>phen  Hughes  himself 
lived  there. 

The  editor  had  originally  allowed  himself  one  forme  for 
the    introductions,    but,    a^    is   not   unusual,   he   under- 
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estimated,  and  three  formes,  or  48  pages,  are  filled  with  the 
preliminaries;  these  sheets  bear  the  signatures  ''A,"  "a," 
and  "(^)".  The  poem  commences  page  I,  signature  B, 
"  0  Cais  gwr  na  gwraig  na  bachgen,"  the  second  poem 
being  "  Hil  Frutus  fab  Sylf us,  Brittaniaid  brwd  hoenus." 
This  order  was  followed  by  all  the  editions  before  1770, 
but  Rhys  Thomas,  of  Llandovery,  reversed  it,  putting  "Hil 
Frutus"  first,  and  from  this  date  the  order  varied  with  the 
taste  of  the  editor  or  printer.  Professor  Rice  Rees's 
edition,  J  841,  has  "  Hil  Frutus  "  first. 

On  pp.  273-5  is  a  long  note  by  Stephen  Hughes  about 
the  Vicar's  rhymed  version  of  the  Catechism.  Mr.  Hughes 
says  that  he  omitted  part  of  this  poem  from  the  former 
edition  of  the  third  part  of  the  Vicar's  work,  because  '*  he 
was  not  desirous  to  displease  anybody  by  telling  his  mind 
about  some  small  things  in  it  which  were  not  relevant  to 
the  salvation  of  the  people."  He  goes  on  "  I  foresaw,  that 
there  would  be  divisions,  and  wranglings,  and  quarrels, 
and  controversies  concerning  these  things,  which  within 
i\\e  knowledge  and  experience  of  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  Christians  who  have  known  grace,  is  an 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  spiritual  edification." 
The  effort  to  avoid  controversy  by  suppressing  a  part  of 
the  "  Catechism  "  was,  however,  not  a  success,  for  Mr. 
Hughes  says  that  offence  was  taken,  and  anger  shown, 
and  for  this  reason  he  now  prints  the  entire  poem,  adding 
a  long  explanatory  commentary  of  his  own.  On  pages 
491-499  is  given  Archbishop  Usher's  "  Daily  Examination," 
and  on  pages  500-509,  a  collection  of  Welsh  Proverbs 
taken  from  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  John  Davies,  of  Mallwyd, 
1632.  Then  follows  the  fourth  part  of  the  Vicar's  Work, 
to  which  a  separate  titlepage  appears.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  part  is  printed  for  the  first  time  the  song  to  welcome 
the  return  of  Prince  Charles  from  Spain.     This  song  was 
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omitted  from  the  subsequent  editions  until  Durston  added 
it  to  that  printed  in  1725  (No.  15  in  my  list). 

The  next  edition,  1681,  is  called  "Canwyll  y  Cymru, 
that  is  to  say,  the  works  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  sometime 
Vicar  of  Llandovery,"  and  so  on,  "  whereunto  is  added 
the  strange  but  true  narrative  of  the  chief  things  spoken 
and  acted  by  an  unclean  spirit  at  Mascon,  translated  out  of 
Fi'ench  into  English  by  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin  upon  the 
desire  of  the  Hon.  Robt.  Boyle,  Esq.,  and  now  done  into 
Welsh  by  S.  Hughes,  of  Swansea." 

This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  book  under  the 
auspices  of  Stephen  Hughes,  who  died  seven  years  later,  in 
1688.  It  omits  much  of  the  prefatory  matter  which 
appeared  in  the  1672  edition,  and  also  the  long  explanation 
of  the  "  Catechism."  The  poem  by  Stephen  Hughes, 
"  Cynghor  i'r  Llyfyr,"  which  first  appeared  in  1672,  is 
reprinted,  slightly  revised  and  much  shortened,  many 
verses  being  omitted.  The  welcome  to  Prince  Charles  is 
omitted,  but  a  dialogue  between  two  Welshmen  on  con- 
jurers, wizards,  and  the  like,  has  been  added.  This  is  known 
as  "  Dau  Gymro,"  and  was  not  reprinted  until  1725,  when 
Durston  describes  it  (and  the  Welcome  to  Prince  Charles) 
as  "a  sixth  part  never  before  printed."  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on  about  Durston's  tricks.  The 
"  Adroddiad  Cywir"  referred  to  on  the  titlepage,  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  with  separate  titlepage,  pagination,  and 
signatures.  It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that,  in  addition 
to  being  appended  to  the  Vicar's  book,  it  was  printed  and 
sold  separately.  This  is  its  first  appearance,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  "  S.  H.  o  Abertawe ",  i.e.  Stephen 
Hughes,  is  given  as  the  translator.  He  prints  a  prelimi- 
nary letter  of  lught  pages  dated  "  Abertawe,  y  13  o  Rs 
Hydref  1680,"  all  against  witchcraft,  and  appends  a 
f  uiiher  letter,  three  pages,  some  of  wliich  is  wortli  quoting. 
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I  give  a  translation : — 

««««««« 

I    hope    that   the    treatise    of    Mr.    Holant    [Robert    Holland] 

(formerly  the  minister  of  Llanddo\iTor,  in  Carmarthenshire),  will  be 

the  moans  of  preventing  the  common  people  of  Wales,  from  going  in 

future  vas  they  are  wont  to  do  to  this  day)  to  conjurers,  wizards,  and 

witches,  to  get  their  fortune  read,  etc. 

««««««« 

It  were  well  for  those  who  have  not  these  books  to  buy  them, 
viz. : — 

Yr  Ymarfer  o  Dduwioldeb. 

Ilanes  y  Ffydd. 

C3rfarwydd-deb  i'r  An  hyfarwydd. 

Bellach  neu  Byth. 

Galwad  i'r  Annychweledig. 

Canwyll  Christ. 
And  look  out  in  a  year's  time  (if  some  shall  live)  for  "  Y  Llwybr 
Hyffordd  ir  Nefoedd,"  in  print,  which  has  been  the  means  of  doing 
much  good  in  Welsh  and  in  English. 

Stephen  Hughes. 
London,  1680,  Dec.  6. 

I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
first  paragraph  in  the  extra<5t  just  given.  Is  Mr.  Holland 
the  author  of  the  Dialogue  between  two  Welshmen,  "  Dau 
Gymro  "  ?  Eowlands  interprets  the  passage  in  this  sense,* 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  is  correct.  If  so,  "  Dau 
Gymro  "  may  have  been  in  print  before  1681.  Very  little 
is  known  about  Eobert  Holland.  He  wrote  a  Welsh  book 
on  prayer,  "Darmerth,  neu  Arlwy  Gweddi,"  which  is 
given  in  Eowlands  under  the  year  1600,  and  translated 
the  Catechism  of  Mr.  Perkins  into  Welsh.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "  The  Holy  historie  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ's  Nativitie,'*  published  in  1594.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1557  and  died  about  1622. 

The  next  edition,  1696,  was  printed  in  London  by  J. 
Moxon  and  B.  Beardwell  for  D.  Jones.    In  all  the  copies 

*  Cambrian  Bibliographyf  p.  223. 
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I  have  seen  the  title  is  followed  by  the  poetical  address 
from  the  author  to  a  noble  lord,  but  as  this  poem  begins 
on  Sig.  B  2,  and  the  titlepage,  at  any  rate,  of  one  copy  is 
pasted  to  folio  B  8,  it  is  clear  that  for  some  reason  pages 
are  missing  in  all  the  copies.  Either  the  missing  pages 
were  printed  and  afterwards  cancelled,  or  it  was  intended 
to  insert  a  preface,  but  the  intention  was  abandoned,  or 
all  the  copies  seen  by  me  are  defective.  The  rhymed 
address  to  the  reader  is  on  the  verso  of  Sig.  B  2,  the  poem, 
"O  Cais  Gwr,"  begins  on  page  1,  sig.  B  3,  and  *'Hil 
Frutus  "  on  page  10. 

The  text  of  the  1681  edition  is  followed  throughout, 
slavishly  followed  page  for  page,  even  the  catchword  DAV 
on  page  456  (wrongly  numbered  556)  being  copied,  though 
"  Dau  Gymro "  is  not  printed  in  this  edition.  A  fifth 
part  called  "  Caersalem  newydd  "  is  now  printed  for  the 
first  time,  but  not  having  a  printed  copy  to  follow,  the 
printers  and  reader  have  made  numerous  mistakes  in  the 
ten  pages  containing  this  poem.  Some  of  these  mistakes 
I  have  noted  in  the  appendix.  The  beginning  of  the 
poem  may  be  paraphrased  "  Ye  Britons  of  South  Wales, 
and  all  parts,  hear  the  voice  of  a  churchman  who  tries  to 
call  you  to  paradise."  This  poem  was  reprinted  in  all  the 
Shrewsbury  editions. 

The  poems  are  followed  by  Perkins's  "  Sail  y  Grefydd," 
a  catechism  on  the  foundations  of  religion  in  six  questions, 
and  by  the  Welsh  alphabet  and  words  of  one  syllable 
designed  to  teach  people  to  read,  the  alphabet  being 
printed  in  four  different  types.  This  "egwyddor"  became  a 
common  feature  of  Welsh  books  in  the  18th  century, 
particularly,  I  believe,  of  those  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror,  who  was  so  active  in  organ- 
ising means  whereby  the  Welsh  people  could  be  taught 
to  read.     This  is  its  first  appearance  in  Canwyll  y  Cymry, 
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but  it  had  been  printed  aa  early  as  1649  in  Perkins's  "  Sail 
y  Grefydd/'  which  accounts  for  its  appearance  here. 

David  Jones,  who  brought  out  this  issue  of  the  GanwyUy 
was  a  friend  of  Stephen  Hughes,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  procuring  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  Bible 
and  other  books  in  the  Welsh  language.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  history,  but  there  are  some  notes  of  his  life 
in  Rees's  History  of  Nonconformity  in  WaleSy  where  it  is 
said  that  he  helped  to  bring  out  the  edition  of  1681,  an 
error  for  1696, 

This  ends  the  first  or  London  group  of  editions,  con- 
fined, it  will  be  noticed,  to  the  17th  century. 

THE    SHBEWSBUBY   EDITIONS. 

Taking  the  second  group  of  editions,  those  printed  at 
Shrewsbury  in  the  18th  century,  we  find  remarkable 
activity  in  the  production  of  the  book,  combined  with  the 
low-water  mark  as  regards  editing  and  the  interpolation 
of  spurious  poems.  As  is  well  known,  Shrewsbury  was  at 
this  time  a  most  important  centre  for  the  production 
of  Welsh  books.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  hold  which 
the  Vicar's  book  had  over  the  Welsh  people,  that  in  the 
years  1713-1766  fourteen  editions  were  issued,  thirteen 
from  Shrewsbury  and  one  from  Carmarthen.  We  have 
no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  number  printed  for  each 
edition,  but  from  the  frequency  with  which  copies  turn  up, 
it  must  have  been  considerable. 

The  printers  of  the  Shrewsbury  editions  were  Thomas 
Durston,  John  Rogers,  Richard  Lathrop,  and  Stafford 
Prys. 

With  regard  to  John  Rogers,  much  confusion  has 
resulted  from  two  paragraphs  in  Rowlands's  Cambrian 
Bibliography y  pp.  811  and  341,  where  it  is  stated  that  he 
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and  another  Shrewsbury  printer,  John  Rhydderch  (who 
also  called  himself  John  Roderick),  are  identical. 
Rowlands 's  statement  has  misled  several  writers,  who  have 
accordingly  treated  John  Rogers  and  John  Rhydderch  as 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  I  have  spent  many  hours 
trying  to  make  all  the  facts  before  me  fit  in  with  the  one- 
man  theory,  with  the  result  that  I  have  proved  that  John 
Rogers  and  John  Rhydderch  are  two  persons. 

John  Rhydderch,  who  printed  in  Shrewsbury  from 
1714  to  1728,  is  known  as  Sion  Rhydderch,  and  also  as 
John  Roderick,  the  English  form  of  the  name,  which  he 
used  when  printing  an  English  book.  He  also  used  his 
initials  J.  R.,  and  Rowlands  says  on  one  occasion  he  called 
himself  John  Hydderch ;  but  Canon  Silvan  Evans  points 
out  in  a  note  that,  in  his  copy  of  the  book  from  which  this 
quotation  is  made,  the  R  is  not  omitted,  so  that  the  copy 
which  Rowlands  saw  was  a  defective  one,  and  John 
Hydderch  disappears  so  far  as  that  particular  book  is 
concerned ;  but  there  remains  a  use  of  the  initials  **  J.  H.," 
always  supposed  to  be  John  Hydderch,  in  connection  with 
the  later  Shrewsbury  editions  of  Ganmyll  y  Gymry.  This 
point  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 

John  Rogers,  the  other  Shrewsbury  printer,  flourished, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  printed  books, 
between  the  years  1719  and  1725,  and  it  was  he  who 
brought  out  editions  of  Canwyll  y  Cymry  in  1721  and 
1724. 

My  conclusion  that  these  two  men  were  contemporary 
printers  at  Shrewsbury  has  been  arrived  at  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  books  printed  by  both.  In  the  case  of 
Rhydderch  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  Welsh  books 
issued  from  his  press  bear  the  Welsh  form  of  his  name 
(John  Rhydderch),  while  tlie  only  book  he  printed  in 
English,   Tlie   DispUiy  of  Herauldry^   by  John  Davies,   of 
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Llansilin,  bears  the  English  form  (John  Roderick).  His 
printing  was  better  than  Rogers's,  and  his  office  was 
certainly  better  furnished  with  type. 

The  books  printed  by  John  Rogers,  however,  bear  that 
name  without  variation.  The  first  book  he  printed  was 
the  Testament  y  deuddeg  'patriarch  (Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs)  in  1719.  Two  years  later  (1721)  he  printed 
Canwyll  y  Gymry;  in  1722  four  books,  and  in  1724  another 
edition  of  Canwyll  y  Gymry  and  Hanes  y  Bydy  by  Simon 
Thomas.  Amongst  the  books  printed  by  him  in  1722  is 
the  Book  of  Gommon  Prayer y  with  Llyfr  y  Psalmau  Edmund 
Prys.  On  the  last  page  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  an 
advertisement  stating  that  John  Rogers  is  a  bookseller  in 
Shrewsbury,  that  he  prints  and  sells  Welsh  books,  and 
that  certain  books  can  be  had  from  him.  He  then 
gives  a  list,  which  includes  all  the  Welsh  books  we  have 
assigned  to  John  Rogers,  but  none  of  those  assigned  to 
John  Rhydderch.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  two  contemporary  printers,  named 
respectively  John  Rogers  and  John  Rhydderch  or 
Roderick. 

There  are  many  minor  proofs  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  press  after  what  has  been  said ;  but  it  inay  be  worth 
while  to  mention  that  in  1718  John  Rhydderch  brought 
out  an  edition  of  HoU  ddyledswydd  dyn  (**  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man"),  translated  by  Edward  Samuel^  and  in  1722 
John  Rogers  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  same  book  by 
another  translator.  Each  of  them  also  issued  an  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Gommon  Prayer.  Rhydderch  dated  his 
books  in  Arabic  numerals;  Rogers,  with  one  exceptioiii 
dated  his  in  Roman. 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  Rowlands  was  mistaken^  and 

every  writer  since,  relying  upon  him,  has  added  to  the 

confusion. 

0  2 
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About  John  Rhydderch,  John  Rogers,  and  Thomas 
Durston  there  is  a  story  in  connection  with  the  printing 
of  Camvyll  y  Cymry,  which  at  one  time  appeared  too 
complicated  for  solution,  but  the  recognition  of  Rhydderch 
and  Rogers  as  two  individuals  smooths  out  the  kinks  in 
the  chain. 

John  Rhydderch,  we  are  told  in  Williams's  Montgomery^ 
shire  Worthies,  settled  in  Shrewsbury  as  a  printer  about 
the  year  1708,  and  carried  on  business  there  for  about 
twenty  years,  printing  and  publishing  many  Welsh  books. 
He  retired,  in  fact,  some  time  in  or  before  1729,  when  he 
was  in  London.  He  printed  his  own  grammar  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1728.  It  is  said  that  he  sold  his  business 
to  Durston,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
printing  and  sale  of  Rhydderch's  books  were  carried  on  by 
Durston  after  1729. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Rhydderch  first  went  to 
Shrewsbury  as  a  printer  in  the  employ  of  Durston,  and 
while  so  engaged  prepared  for  the  press  Durston's  first 
edition  of  Canwyll  y  Cymry,  The  publisher  expressly 
states  in  a  later  edition  that  it  was  made  ready  for  the 
press  by  the  hand  of  a  clever  Welshman.  Afterwards, 
about  the  year  1714,  John  Rhydderch  started  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  an  estrangement  resulted  between 
Rhydderch  and  Durston  lasting  for  some  years,  and 
marked  by  some  spiteful  acts  on  the  part  of  Durston. 

The  first  Shrewsbury  edition  of  Canwyll  y  Oymry^ 
called  the  fourth  edition  on  the  titlepage,  is  ascribed  to 
the  year  1713  in  my  list,  and  is  only  known  from  the 
titlepage  which  is  bound  up  with  the  next  edition.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  the  next  (1714),  to  which  a  new 
titlepage,  the  address  to  Rev.  John  Vaughan,  and  the 
preface,  have  been  added,  the  old  titlepage  being  also 
retained.     The  fact  tliat  the  titlepage  of  1713  is  sig.  Bl 
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is  explained  by  reference  to  the  edition  of  1696,  from 
which  the  signatures  were  copied,  as  well  as  the  text. 

Durston  evidently  reckons  only  the  editions  of  1672, 
1681,  and  1696,  before  his  own  of  1713,  which  he  calls  the 
fourth,  while  the  new  titlepa^e,  issued  in  1714,  describes 
the  book  as  the  fifth  edition.  This  is  the  only  Durston 
issue  with  a  date  on  the  titlepage.  The  address  to  the 
Eev.  and  Hon,  John  Vaughan,  of  Derllys,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, thanks  him  for  having  helped  forward  the 
production  of  the  book,  and  also  of  the  "  Dwyfolder 
G3rmmunol"  appended  to  it.  This  address  is  signed 
"  John  Ehydderch,''  and  is  followed  by  a  preface  begin- 
ning "Anwyl  Gyd-wladwyr  ",*  also  signed  "John 
Ehydderch."  Then  we  get  "  An  Account  of  the  Eeverend 
Mr.  Eees  Prichard,"  etc.,  constantly  reprinted,  which  ends 
forme  A.  Forme  Bl  is  the  titlepage  of  the  4th  edition, 
B2  the  letter  to  a  noble  lord,  B2  verso  the  letter  to 
the  reader,  and  the  text  begins  on  B3,  following  the 
London  edition  of  1696.  The  fifth  part,  "Caersalem 
Newydd,"  ends  the  text.  The  index  is  a  reprint  from 
1696,  with  a  few  verbal  corrections,  as  is  also  the  "  Sail 
Grefydd"  and  the  "A.B.C.'' 

The  volume  contains  24  more  pages,  22  of  them  being 
the  title  and  text  of  the  "  Dwyfolder  Gymmunol,^'  and  the 
remainder  advertisements,  viz. : — Durston's  list  of  books, 
and  an  offer  by  J.  Meredith,  of  High  Street,  Shrewsbury, 
to  teach  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  writing.  Mr. 
Meredith  advertises  in  English  and  in  Welsh. 

The  titlepage  of  the  "  Dwyfolder  Gymmunol "  states  that 
it  is  translated  out  of  English  into  Welsh  by  John 
Rhydderch.  It  was  reprinted  in  Durston's  two  succeeding 
issues  of  the  Ganwylly  but  the  name  of  John  Bhydderch 
was  dropped  from  the  titlepage. 

*  Dear  Fellow-oountrymen. 
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Durston's  third  issue  of  the  Canwyll  I  have  assigned  to 
circa  1716,  and  the  fourth  to  circa  1720.  Both  these  are 
called  "  chweched  "  (sixth)  on  the  titlepage,  but  there  are 
slight  differences  in  them.  The  address  to  the  Rev.  J- 
Vaughan  appears  in  1715,  but  not  in  1 720.  It  is  the  same 
address,  word  for  word,  as  in  the  1714  issue,  but  John 
Rhydderch's  name  has  been  removed  and  Thomas  Durston's 
substituted.  The  preface  wa«  also  reprinted  word  for  word 
in  1715  and  1720,  but  here  again  Durston  removed 
Rhydderch's  name  and  introduced  his  own. 

If  my  theory  is  correct  that  John  Rhydderch  was  from 
1708  to  1713  in  the  employ  of  Durston,  and  that  in  the 
latter  year  he  started  in  business  as  a  printer  on  his  own 
account,  the  action  of  Durston  in  removing  his  former 
assistant's  name  out  of  spite  can  be  understood,  but  to 
substitute  his  own  name  was  dishonest. 

The  issues  of  the  book  by  Durston  have  a  peculiarity 
of  their  own,  which  enables  them  to  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  which  I  call  the  1713  group  and  the  1725  group. 
There  were  four  issues  of  the  former,  viz.: — 17J3,  1714, 
circa  1715,  and  circa  1720,  and  of  the  latter  seven,  five  by 
Durston  and  one  each  by  Lathrop  and  Prys. 

Rhys  Prichard  wrote  in  the  song,  "  Am  Ddiwedd  j 
Byd  "  (Of  the  End  of  the  World)  :— 

*'  Mil  a  cliwochant  aothoiit  hoibii», 
O'r  oos  hoii  ao  u«:]^aiii  cryno ; 
Fo  all  pawb  wrtli  liyiiny  wylnxl, 
Nad  oos  fawr  o  hoii  hob  ddairfod."  * 


*  Olio  tlioiisand  and  six  hundrod  yoars, 
With  twoiity  moro  as  it  appoars, 
Of  this  aro  now  olapso'd    -tlion  mind 
Thoro  can't  bo  much  of  it  bohind. 

H cans  8  tratulation,  1771. 
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In  the  first  group  of  the  Durston  editions  the  date  in 
this  stanza  was  altered  to  1713,  thus^ 

"  Mil  a  seithgant  aethant  hoibio, 
A  thair  ar  ddeg  o'r  oes  mor  gryno." 

Later  on  he  again  altered  it  to  1725,  thus, 

^^  Mil  a  Soithgant  aethant  heibio, 
A  phump  ar  hugain  oV  oes  mor  gryno." 

It  was  by  means  of  this  clue  that  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  the  classification  of  the  Shrewsbury 
editions. 

Up  to  1720,  Durston  merely  reprinted  the  book  as 
prepared  for  the  press  by  John  Rhydderch,  but  in  1721 
John  Rogers  issued  an  edition  of  Canwyll  y  Gymry  from 
his  press,  dedicated  to  Adam,*  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
In  the  dedication  he  informs  the  bishop  that  the 
edition  now  published  he  has  "  caused  to  be  revised  by 
all  the  former  and  purged  from  their  errors,  so  that,  my 
lord,  I  may  justly  say  it  is  the  most  compleat  and  correct 
of  any  yet  published.  It  is  true,  another  edition  has 
lately  been  printed  at  Salop^  corrected  by  the  printer  of  it, 
who  knows  as  little  of  the  British  tongue  as .  I  do  of  the 
Phoenician  language,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  has  above 
4,000  errors  in  it,  for  which  reason,  to  do  the  late  Vicar 
justice,  I  send  this  abroad  improved  by  the  best  hand, 
and  was  it  possible  to  obtain  some  other  translations 
which  the  author  made,  or  could  his  exposition  of  the  89 
articles  be  recovered,  I  would  loose  no  pains  or  costs  to 
have  them  published,  but  I  fear  they  expired  with  the 
author  in  the  year  1644,  as  well  as  his  charity  of  £20  per 
annum  for  a  free  school.^' 

Apparently  John  Rogers's  edition  met  with  success^ 
and  in  1724  he  issued  another,  without  the  dedication  and 

*  Adam  Ottley,  Bishop  1713-1728. 
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omitting  all  reference  to  any  other  edition  of  the  work  or 
to  the  merits  of  his  own.  His  caustic  reference  to  the 
errors  in  the  other  edition  printed  at  Shrewsbury  had, 
however,  stung  his  rival,  Thomas  Durston,  and  may  have 
been  the  means  of  promoting  a  reconciliation  between 
Durston  and  Ehydderch,  for  in  1725  Durston  brought  out 
another  edition,  and  on  the  titlepage  he  informs  the 
public  that  it  is  "  printed  together  in  six  parts  more  fully 
and  completely  than  in  any  other  edition  that  has  ever 
before  been  issued,  minutely  revised  and  carefully  cor- 
rected of  several  bad  errors  and  mistakes  by  John 
Ehydderch."  The  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  two-edged. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  John  Ehydderch  made  the  errors 
or  corrected  them.  A  note  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  less 
ambiguous,  it  says  : — 

"  This  is  to  inform  you  that  tho  Vicar  of  Llandovery's  book  has 
just  boon  printed  by  Thomas  Durston,  to  which  has  been  added  tho 
Sixth  Part  never  before  printed,  and  *  Hanes  Tudur  a  Gronwy.'  This 
is  the  most  correct  edition  ever  yet  issued,  the  errors  of  which  have 
been  carefully  corrected  by  *  John  Rhyddorch.'  Therefore,  it  has 
been  th<.)ught  necessary  to  accpiaint  you,  so  that  tho  country  may  not 
be  deceived  and  disappointed  in  buying  a  book  of  another  man*s 
printing,  which  throughout  is  full  of  errors,  with  wholo  lines  and  words 
omitted,  together  with  hundreds  of  other  literal  errors,  which  may  bo 
oasily  seen  by  comparing  both  books  with  each  other." 

A  compromise  between  Durston  and  Ehydderch  appears 
to  have  been  arrived  at,  for  John  Ehj^dderch's  name 
appears  on  the  titlepage,  and  Durston's  initials  at  the  end 
of  the  Preface,  where  he  says  that  he 

"  set  to  work  V^  reprint  it  this  seventh  time,  hoping  that  it  will  this 
time  have  a  full  welcome  as  it  was  wont  to  have  in  Wales :  in  which 
you  will  have  the  whole  work  of  the  Vicar  fuller  than  in  any  of  tho 
previous  editions,  to  whifh  hiw  been  added  the  sixth  part  never 
before  printe<l,  the  Story  of  Tudur  an<l  Gronwy,*  the  Song  to  Welcome 


*0thei*wi8e  known  as  "  Dau  Gymro,"  see  IG81  editiou. 
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ELing  Charles  the  First  home  from  Spain,  when  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  also  you  may  expect  this  edition  to  he,  not  only  fuller,  but 
purer  from  errors  and  mistakes  than  any  previous  edition.  And 
although  another  edition  of  the  Vicar*s  work  is  amongst  you,  full  of 
monstrous  errors,  and  whole  lines  omitted,  and  words  too,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  sell  such  for  half  the 
value  of  the  book,  were  it  but  approximately  correct.  Therefore  my 
hope  is  that  none  of  you  may  think  that  he  lays  out  his  money  so 
unprofitably,  and  that  you  will  never  regret  [bujdng]  this  book, 
because  it  has  gone  through  the  hand  of  a  clever  Welshman,  who 
carefully  corrected  the  errors  of  the  press,  and  whatever  else  that 
occurred  erroneously  in  the  previous  editions.  I  have  now  but  to 
present  it  into  your  hands,  without  doubting  but  that  this  is  the 
most  perfect  that  has  come  from  your 

"Obedient  servant, 

«T.  D." 

The  two  editions  of  John  Sogers  are  ignored  by 
Durston  when  he  says  that  he  reprints  the  book  for  the 
seventh  time,  and  incidentally  he  supports  my  view  that 
the  issues  of  1713  and  1714  were  the  same  book  with  a 
new  titlepage,  or  this  would  have  been  the  eighth  reprint 
as  Durston  counted. 

An  examination  of  the  Durston  editions  of  1713  and 
1725  respectively  does  not,  however,  bear  out  the  boastful 
publisher's  claims.  The  mistakes  in  the  1713  edition  are 
numerous  enough — whether  they  reaUy  number  about 
4,000,  as  John  Eogers  asserts,  I  cannot  say, — ^but  the 
mistakes  in  the  "revised"  Durston  of  1725  are  very  bad; 
a  few  trifling  things  are  certainly  improved,  but  in  the 
main  the  later  Durston  edition  is  much  worse  than  the 
earlier. 

Durston 's  statement  that  he  has  added  a  sixth  part 
never  before  printed  is  untrue,  because  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  "Dau  Gymro,"  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
"  Story  of  Tudur  and  Gronwy,"  appeared  in  1681,  and  the 
"  Song  of  Welcome  to  Prince  Charles  "  in  1672.  The  fact 
is  that  the  editor  of  Durston's  1725  edition  had  come  across 
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a  copy  of  the  1672  issue,  and  taken  from  it  the  Welcome  to 
Prince  Charles,  and  the  poem  by  Stephen  Hughes, 
^^Cynghor  i'r  Llyfr."^  He  had  also  obtained  certain 
poems  which  the  publisher  states  were  received  too  late 
for  insertion,  so  they  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
following  the  table.  These  poems  are  much  below  the 
standard  of  the  Vicar's  work,  and  although  retained  by 
Durston  and  his  successors  in  subsequent  editions,  they 
have  been  rejected  with  the  exception  of  a  poem  on 
the  great  Civil  War,  which  is  accepted  as  genuine  b]^ 
Professor  Eice  Eees,  though  Ehys  Thomas  rejected  it  in 
1770. 

The  poems  received  too  late  for  insertion  follow  the 
index  on  a  sheet  with  the  signature  Kk,  and  occupy  six 
pages.     The  first  has  no  title,  but  begins 

'*  Gras  a  Bonedd  cyfiawn,  ac  urddas  mawr  a  bri." 

The  titles  of  the  others  are  "  Cfl,n  ynghylch  hoU 
Bresennoldeb  Duw,"  and  "  Cfi»u  ynghylch  y  Gwrthryfel  a 
dorrodd  allan  yn  y  flwyddyn  1641." 

In  the  subsequent  Shrewsbury  editions  they  were 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  text,  other  short  poems  being 
also  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  two  editions  printed  by  John  Eogers  are  described 
in  the  Appendix  (Nos.  13,  14).  The  text  is  freer  from 
misprints  than  in  the  Durston  editions,  but  as  it  is  not 
the  object  of  tliis  essay  to  discuss  the  literary  merits  of 
the  various  editions,  I  must  leave  the  charge  and  the 
counter-charge  as  to  inaccuracy  for  others  to  settle. 
Eogers  adheres  to  the  original  version  of  the  date  in  the 
song,  "  Am  Ddiwedd  y  Byd." 


*  Tho  1 1-2'i  Dur.ston  roprints  this  poem  as  it  apiM)urod  in  1672,  uot 
in  tho  revised  form  of  1681  and  1696. 
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The  "A.B.C."  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  1721 
edition,  but  omitted  in  1724,  while  the  latter  has  a 
crude  woodcut  nearly  filling  half  the  last  page,  the  first 
instance  of  a  cut  being  used,  other  than  headlines  or  initials. 
The  1724  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  18th  century  issues. 

Attached  to  one  copy  of  Rogers's  1721  issue  is  a 
Catechism  preparatory  to  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper, 
"  for  the  use  of  the  parish  of  Chirk,  whose  inhabitants  are 
partly  Welsh  and  partly  English,  by  R[obert]  R[oberts], 
A  .M,  and  Vicar  of  the  said  parish  of  Chirk.  Printed  for  the 
Author,  1720."    The  full  title  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Nothing  further  is  heard  of  John  Rogers  in  connection 
with  Caniuyll  y  Oymry^  and  a  year  later,  1725,  his  name 
disappears  as  a  printer  of  books.  Of  his  history,  beyond 
what  has  already  been  set  down  no  trace  has  been  found. 

John  Rhydderch  also  left  Shrewsbury  within  a  few 
years,  not  later  than  1729,  when  he  wrote  from  London  to 
Lewis  Morris  "  Llewelyn  Ddu  o  Fdn." 

Durston  continued  to  reprint  Gawwyll  y  Cymry  from 
time  to  time,  using  the  preface  prepared  for  him  by 
Rhydderch.  John  Rogers  said  of  Durston  that  he  knew 
as  little  of  the  British  tongue  as  he  (Rogers)  did  of  the 
Phoenician  language.  This  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Durston  may  be  the  reason  why  he  continued  to  reprint 
the  preface  complaining  about  a  rival  edition  long  after 
the  rival,  and  probably  his  book  also,  had  disappeared. 

There  are  two  issues  bearing  the  description  "  Wythf ed 
argraphiad"  (8th  edition)  on  the  titlepage,  assigned  to 
1730  and  1735  respectively  (Nos.  16  and  17  in  list).  The 
second  is  a  reprint  of  the  first,  with  some  typographical 
errors  corrected,  or  possibly  some  of  the  sheets  contain- 
ing the  text  are  the  same,  while  sheet  A^  and  one  or 
two  others,  Hh  for  instance,  were  reprinted.  It  can 
be  identified   by  the   spelling   ^^ymchwanegiad"    ("yw- 
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cliwanegiad"  in  the  previous  issue)  and  ^^Printio" 
("  Brintio  "  previously)  on  the  titlepage,  and  the  catchword 
on  sig.  A3  verso  "Llythyr"  (formerly  "Llythur"). 

The  name  of  John  Rhydderch  has  disappeared  from 
the  titlepage  of  the  issue  of  1730,  and  it  was  partly  for 
this  reason  that  the  date  assigned  was  chosen.  Directly 
Rhydderch  left  Shrewsbury,  Durston  takes  the  opportunity 
of  resorting  to  the  old  dodge  of  removing  the  Editor's 
name  from  the  book.  The  initials  "  J.  H."  are  substituted 
on  this  and  all  the  subsequent  Shrewsbury  editions  except 
1766.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that  J.  H.  stands  for 
John  Hydderch,  but  as  already  pointed  out,  the  instance 
given  in  Rowlands  of  this  variation  of  Rhydderch's  name 
does  not  hold  good.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  correct  that 
J.  H.  means  John  Rhydderch. 

The  issue  of  circa  1746  (No.  18)  is  called  ninth, 
"  nawfed  argraphiad,"  on  the  title,  and  eighth, "  wythfed," 
in  the  preface.  The  spelling  of  the  catchword  on  AS 
verso  again  becomes  ^^Llythur,"  the  length  of  the  printed 
page  is  less,  and  the  type  is  smaller,  than  in  the  preceding 
issues,  while  the  printing  has  improved  a  little.  There  ia 
a  list  of  books  advertised  at  the  end  of  the  Table,  li  8  verso. 

No.  19,  the  tenth  edition  of  the  titlepage  is  also  called 
eighth  in  the  preface,  and  is  printed  on  very  inferior  paper 
to  No.  18.  A  list  of  books  is  advertised  at  tlie  end  of 
"Dau  Gymro,"  li  6  verso,  and  the  table  follows.  The 
date  1750  is  assigned  to  this,  the  last  edition  printed  by 
Thomas  Durston. 

The  consideration  of  No.  20,  1752,  Carmarthen,  is 
deferred  until  the  Shrewsbury  editions  have  been  disposed 
of. 

The  edition  printed  at  Shrewsbury  by  Richard  Lathrop 
is  put  by  Rowlands  under  the  j-ear  1 740,  but  for  reasons 
which  appear  to  me  adequate,  I  have  dated  it  circa  1755. 
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It  is  a  reprint  of  the  Durston  editions^  the  preface  and 
title  being  identical,  and  the  initials  "  T.  D."  retained  at 
the  end  of  the  preface.  It  is  called  "Yr  Wythfed 
Argraphiad"  on  the  title  and  in  the  preface,  and  this  no 
doubt  is  why  Rowlands  tried  to  fit  it  into  a  place  between 
the  Durston  issues. 

The  dates  assigned  by  Rowlands  to  Lathrop's  books  are 
not  always  correct;  to  take  only  two  instances :  ^*  Trugaredd 
a  Barn  "  is  said  to  have  been  printed  by  him  in  1687,  and 
"  Cydymaith  yr  Eglwyswr  "  in  1699.  He  did  not  print 
either  of  these  books  prior  to  1740.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Booksellers'  Guild  at  Shrewsbury,  June 
22,  1739,*  and  in  1764  he  is  still  described  as  of  Salop, 

Bookseller."t 

The  latest  date  given  by  Rowlands  for  Lathrop  is  1746, 

but  under  1760  he  places  "  Llyfr  Meddyginiaeth."    This 

was  printed  by  Lathrop. 

I  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  as  to  when  Durston 
gave  up  printing.  Books  are  assigned  to  him  as  late  as 
1759,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  rarely  dated  his 
books,  and  the  dates  given  in  Rowlands  are  only  guesses. 

If  these  printers  had  only  put  dates  upon  their  books, 
what  a  lot  of  trouble  and  speculation  would  have  been 
saved.  Stafford  Prys,  who  came  immediately  after  them, 
has  earned  our  continual  gratitude  for  his  thoughtfulness 
in  dating  his  books. 

I  have  assigned  to  Lathrop's  issue  of  CcmwyU  y  Cymry  a 
date  subsequent  to  Durston's  retirement  from  business, 
because  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  man  would  take 
another's  book,  and  reprint  it  from  end  to  end,  including 
even  the  preface  and  its  signature,  and  that  too  in  the 
same   small  town.     It  is  true  that  very  curious  acts  of 

*  Transactions  Shropshire  ArcK  Soc*,  vii,  418. 

t  Ibid.,  viii,  892. 
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piracy  were  committed  by  the  printers  of  Welsh  books  in 
those  days.     But  this  seems  too  bad. 

I  find  that  Lathrop  advertises  a  list  of  Welsh  books^ 
some  of  them  issued  from  Durston's  press,  which  implies 
friendly  business  relations.  It  is  quite  likely  tliat  towards 
the  end  of  his  career  Durston  sold  to  Lathrop  whatever 
rights  he  possessed  in  Canuyyll  y  Cymry.  If  that  was 
so,  the  date  suggested  is  approximately  correct,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  initials  "  T.  D."  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face is  explained. 

Lathrop's  edition  can  be  recognised  by  the  woodcuts 
used  as  tailpieces  on  pages  vi,  494,  503,  and  after  the  index. 
The  printing  is  better  than  in  most  of  Durston's  issues. 

The  last  of  the  Shrewsbury  issues  came  from  the  press 
of  Stafford  Prys,  and  is  dated  1766.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the 
Durston  text  and  accessories,  including  the  preface,  but 
with  the  initials  "  S.  P."  The  titlepage  varies  somewhat. 
The  initials  "  J.  H."  are  gone,  and  it  is  called  the  13th 
edition.  It  is  better  printed  than  either  of  the  preceding 
Shrewsbury  editions. 

The  Shrewsbury  issues  from  1725  vary  but  little,  and  it 
is  extraordinary  that  seven  issues,  from  three  different 
presses,  should  have  retained  the  same  preface,  almost  with- 
out variation.  In  each  issue  appears  the  lament  about 
another  edition  of  the  Vicar's  work  '*  with  whole  lines  left 
out,  and  words  too."  For  over  forty  years  this  went  on. 
Did  either  of  the  three  printers  know  the  meaning  of  what 
they  were  printing  ? 

Durston  was  very  bitter  about  the  two  editions  brought 
out  by  John  Eogers,  and  cited  his  "  clever  Welshman  " 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  his  own.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  read  what  Rhys  Thomas,  the  Llandovery  printer,  had 
to  say  about  it.  Before  quoting  him,  however,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  deal  with  the  edition  printed  at  Carmarthen 
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in  1762  and  correctly  called  Canrvyll  y  Cymry.  The 
imprint  is  "  Caerfyrddin,  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Ilwyddyn, 
MDCCLii."  No  printer's  name  is  given.  There  is  a  small 
book  of  Hymns  in  Welsh  by  Henry  Lloyd  dated  1752,  with 
precisely  the  same  imprint,  and  no  printer's  name. 

Of  the  Carmarthen  printers  of  the  18th  century  John 
Eoss  is  credited  with  the  printing  of  books  from  1748  to 
1749,  and  from  1763  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Ehys 
Thomas  has  no  book  credited  to  him  before  1760.  Evan 
Powel's  record  is  given  as  being  from  1767  to  1764. 

The  evidence  of  the  typography  points  to  Evan  Powel 
as  the  printer  of  the  two  books  issued  in  1752,  They  are 
not  given  in  Rowlands. 

Two  woodcuts  used  as  tailpieces  in  Canwyll  y  Cymry 
are  used  in  later  books  bearing  Powel's  name.  It  cannot 
be  said  positively  that  it  is  his  work,  though  it  is  highly 
probable.  Whoever  the  printer  was,  to  him  belongs  the 
honour  of  first  printing  in  his  native  county  the  works  of 
the  great  Vicar  of  Llandovery. 

I  was  at  Llandovery  last  Easter,  not  for  the  first  time 
by  any  means,  and  found  that  neglect  and  indifference  still 
prevail  there  with  regard  to  the  sweet  singer  who,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  sought  to  lead  the  people  to 
Paradise.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  Llandoverians,  "  a 
good  many  strangers  who  come  here  inquire  about  Vicar 
Prichard,  but  you  see,  the  people  here  don't  trouble  about 
him,  being  so  near  very  likely  "  !  !  ! 

To  return  to  Evan  Powel.  Mr.  Alcwyn  Evans  has 
kindly  looked  up  for  me  the  registers  at  Carmarthen,  and 
he  informs  me  that  "  Evan  Powell,  son  of  Christmas 
Powell,"  was  baptized  at  St.  Peter^s,  Carmarthen,  on  Nov. 
12th,  1730,  and  that  an  Evan  Powell  was  buried  at  the 
same  church  on  the  18th  Dec.  1772.  These  are  the  only 
entries  for  that  name  in  the  register. 
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K  Evan  Powell,  baptized  in  1730,  is  the  printer,  he  was 
only  22  years  of  age  when  he  printed  Canvryll  y  Cymry 
and  the  other  book  in  1752.  Does  the  youthfulness  of 
the  printer  explain  the  omission  of  his  name  ?  It  may  be 
that  there  is  a  simple  explanation,  if  it  could  only  be 
found. 

For  his  text  the  Carmarthen  printer  seems  to  have 
relied  upon  one  of  the  Durston  issues,  discarding  the 
alteration  of  date  in  "Am  Ddiwedd  y  Byd,"  and  the 
doubtful  pieces  appended  to  the  second  Slirewsbury  group. 
He  includes,  however,  "  Caersalem  Newydd "  (known  also 
as  the  fifth  part)  and  some  of  the  sixth  part  as  pro- 
duced by  Durston  in  1725.  The  table  is  given  at  the 
beginning,  and  is  followed  by  the  "  A.  B.  C."  There  is  no 
preface  or  editorial  note  of  any  kind,  and  the  text  ends 
with  the  Song  to  Welcome  Prince  Charles  from  Spain. 

This  edition  does  not  appear  to  be  much  known,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  special  merit,  yet  it  haa 
interested  me  because  of  the  mystery  surrounding  it,  and 
as  the  first  produced  in  the  Vicar's  own  county.  Copies 
are  not  common  so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Eowlands. 

THE    CARMARTHENSHIRE    EDITIONS. 

From  the  Carmarthen  edition  of  1752  we  move  natur- 
ally to  those  brought  out  at  Llandovery  and  Carmarthen 
when  the  Shrewsbury  issues  ceased.  Rhys  Thomas  Mras 
printing  at  Carmarthen  in  1760,  and  removed  to  Llan- 
dovery in  1764.  In  1770  he  brought  out  Canwyll  y 
Cymry,  newly  arranged  according  to  the  author's  copy, 
which  was  obtained  from  a  friend  at  Brecon. 

He  refers  to  the  publication  of  the  poems  by  Stephen 
Hughes  in    1672*   from  MSS.  imperfect  and  difficult  to 

*  Rhys  Thomas  did  not  appear  to  know  of  any  earlier  issue. 
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decipher,     as    Mr.    Hughes    described    them,    but,    he 
says : — 

*'  No  ono  had  a  better  copy  for  all  the  editions.  Though  some  at 
Shrewsbury  dared  to  add  to  it  what  they  called  a  sixth  part,  it  is  as 
easy  for  an  intelligent  Welshman  to  believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
reverend  author  as  to  believe  the  Cywyddau  of  Taliesin  ben  Bardd  ei 
Oes  is  the  work  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  On  this  account  I 
omitted  it,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  taken  out  of  the  body  of 
tlie  book,  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  feared  to  displease  my  country- 
men, I  should  not  have  printed  one  of  them,  for  what  good  is  it  to 
insert  the  same  verse  many  times  over  ?  But  this  is  not  all  that  was 
done  to  him  at  Shrewsbury:  he  was  robbed  of  many  valuable  quatrains. 
To  prove  this  I  have  inserted  some  of  them  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  compare  them  with  the  text  that  I  have  printed  from  the 
autlior's  copy,  which  providence  placed  in  my  hands  through  a  friend 
at  Brecon,  according  to  which  I  have  brought  out  this  edition.*** 

In  a  postscript  to  the  preface  the  printer  regrets  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  print  the  names  of  members  of 
the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  as  subscribers,  being  about 
2,000  in  number.  He  explains  that  the  size  of  the  book 
has  exceeded  his  calculations,  because  : — 

**  Comparing  the  first  edition  t  and  the  author's  MS.  copy  with 
the  Slirewsbury  editions,  I  saw  that  they  had  curtailed  it  by  taking 
(juatrains  out  of  several  carols.  Out  of  one  not  less  than  nine  were 
taken  (see  p.  149,  Song  45)." 

A  note  follows  the  postscript,  addressed  "  Py  Nghyd- 
wladwyr,"  J  which,  translated,  reads : — 

^*  God,  the  author  of  all  blessings,  ordained  that  the  MSS.  of  this 
pious  author  should  be  given  to  me  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  by 
searching  them  I  found  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  his 
sermons,  which  had  been  kept  in  his  study  at  Llandovery  from  the 
day  of  liis  death  until  they  came  into  my  hand,  and  Grod  willing,  I 


*  Griflfith  Jones,  Llanddowror,  had  access  to  the  Vicar's  MSS. 
some  years  before  Rhys  Thomas.  See  po^t  under  "  Selections  from 
Canwyll  y  Cymry." 

t  He  means  the  1672  edition. 

\  My  Fellow-countrjrmen. 
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shall  Yonture  to  offer  some  of  them  in  print  to  my  feUow-coiintryineii, 
trusting  that  they  will  not  have  a  worse  reception  than  his  carols. 
The  first  book  will  bo  sold  at  1«.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  it  let  him 
wi'ito  (prepaid),  so  that  I  may  know  how  many  to  print.  The  type 
and  paper  will  bo  the  same  as  this.  "  R.  Thomas." 

There  were  two  issues  by  Rhys  Thomas  in  1770.  The 
title  of  the  first  states  that  the  book  contains  861  additional 
stanzas.  In  the  same  year  the  sheets  from  pages  1 — 582 
were  re-issued,  with  four  extra  pages  inserted  at  the  end, 
and  a  new  title  stating  that  the  book  contains  859 
additional  stanzas.  On  reference  to  page  532  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  catchword  "  TABL  '*  remains  in  the  second 
issue,  which  proves  that  the  sheets  of  the  text  were  not 
reprinted.  This  holds  good  also  for  the  third  issue  in 
1771.  Neither  was  the  table  reprinted,  for  it  does  not 
contain  the  poems  of  the  four  inserted  pages. 

For  the  third  issue,  1771,  an  entirely  new  titlepage 
was  designed,  and  the  preface  was  re-cast.  It  is  now 
dated  Jan.  16th,  1771.  A  poem  by  Ehys  Thomas,  "At  y 
Cymry;  yn  enwedig  Anrhydeddus  Gymdeithas  y  Cym- 
mrodorion,"  *  f oUows  the  preface,  and  then  comes  a  fresh 
notice  about  the  MSS.  of  the  Vicar,  which  is  of  so  much 
interest  that  I  reproduce  it  in  a  translation : — 

''  Although  I  had  previously  obtained  many  of  the  poems  of  the  old 
Vicar,  which  had  not  been  before  published,  all  of  which  are  inserted 
in  this  book,  yet  Grod  so  ordered  it  that  I  should,  after  the  work  was 
printed,  have  the  favour  to  go  with  two  clergymen,  on  the  11th 
January  1771,  to  the  library  of  E.  M.  D.  Iloworth,  Esq.,  of  UandoTery, 
where  wo  found  a  great  many  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  old  Vicar ; 
and  among  other  things,  several  very  excellent  poems,  some  of 
which  wore  in  Welsh  and  English  in  alternate  stanzas,  and  a  few 
altogether  in  English,  but  the  gi-eater  part  altogether  in  Welsh.  We 
also  found  many  sermons,  and  a  catechism,  etc. ;  and  because  it  is  a 
pity  that  those  treasures  should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  I  intend,  with 


*To  Welshmen,  especially  the  Ilonoxirable  Society  of  GymmrcH 
dorion. 
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God's  permission,  to  publish  them  in  parts,  with  the  same  kind  of 
paper  and  letter  as  this  work,  ten  sheets  for  a  shilling,  and  that  as 
long  as  they  last,  because  I  am  unable  to  say  how  many  they  may  be." 

The  truth  of  Rhys  Thomas's  statement  is  vouched  for 
by  a  certificate,  in  English,  printed  after  the  foregoing 
notice.     It  reads  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  11th  January,  1771,  by  examining  the  papers  of  the  Rev. 
Rees  Prichard,  late  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  were  found  many  manuscript 
poems  and  sermons  in  the  British  language,  of  his  own  handwriting, 
that  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print ;  and  as  such  poems  and  ser- 
mons are  (through  the  indulgence  of  Ed.  M.  D.  Howorth,  Esq.,  whose 
property  they  were)  preparing  for  the  press,  to  succeed  the  first 
volume,  lately  printed  at  Llandovery  aforesaid ;  We,  whose  names 
are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  assure  the  public,  that  they  are  authentic, 
which  we  can  the  more  confidently  affirm,  as  we  have  compared  them 
with  those  already  printed ;  and  when  the  second  volume  of  manu- 
script-poems appear  (sic)  they  will  be  evidence  of  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  prove  their  being  entirely  genuine,  as  the  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  the  language  contain*d  therein,  are  corroborating  cir- 
cumstances of  their  authenticity,  which  are  scarce  to  be  found  in  any 
other  author. 

Edw.  M.  D.  Howobth. 
BiCHABD  Lbwis,  Clerk, 
Jeffrey  Griffiths,  CUrkP 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  well-intentioned  men  go 
astray.  Alas !  sometime  in  the  year  1771  Bhys  Thomas 
removed  from  Llandovery  to  Cowbridge.  He  was  engaged 
in  printing  Walters's  WeUh  ZHciionary,  Walters  lived 
near  Cowbridge,  and  it  was  found  irksome  to  send  proofs 
to  and  fro,  so  Thomas  removed  his  press  to  Cowbridge.  A 
part  of  the  dictionary  dated  March^  1771,  was  printed  at 
Llandovery  as  the  wrapper  shows,  but  the  next  part, 
issued  sometime  in  1772,  is  dated  from  the  Cowbridge 
printing  office.  A  sermon  by  Wesley,  translated  into 
Welsh,  was  issued  from  Bhys  Thomas's  press  at  Cowbridge, 
dated  1771.* 

*  This  was  probably  the  first  book  printed  in  GlamOTgan. 
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Ehys  Thomas  took  with  him  to  Cowbridge  the  MSS.  of 
Vicar  Prichard.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  William  Rees,  the  Llandovery  printer.     He  says  ; — 

"  Rees  Thomas  took  the  Vicar's  MSS.  to  Cowbridge  when  he 
removed  to  that  place  for  greater  convenience  in  printing  Walters's 
Welsh  Dictionary^  and  upon  the  decease  of  Rees  Thomas,  they  fell 
with  other  papers  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walters,  and  lay  unheeded 
at  Mr.  Walters's  house  for  many  years,  until  both  he  and  his  son  were 
dead.  In  1833  the  landlord  of  the  house  carted  off  the  whole  mass  of 
papers  that  had  from  neglect  become  much  decayed,  and  threw  them 
into  a  ditch,  where  they  lay  rotting  unheeded  by  any  except  children, 
who  accelerated  their  decay  by  searching  amongst  them  for  some 
stray  silver  coin.  And  this  wholesale  destruction  of  what  would  have 
been  welcomed  with  joy  by  thousands  took  place  only  a  few  months 
before  the  publisher  of  this  edition  (1841)  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
MSS.  having  been  in  the  late  Mr.  Walters's  possession,  and  the  result 
of  a  journey  he  took  to  Cowbridge  in  search  of  these  literary 
treasures  was  the  knowledge  of  their  having  been  so  recently  and  so 
shamefully  destroyed." 

Rhys  Thomas's  good  intentions  led  to  the  irretrievable 
loss  of  the  Vicar's  MSS.,  and  deprived  Welsh  literature  of 
much  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  famous  authors  the 
Principality  has  produced. 

The  few  MSS.  containing  the  Vicar's  writing  which 
survived  to  the  present  century,  have  nearly  all  been  lost, 
as  will  be  shown  when  dealing  with  Rees's  edition  of  1841. 

The  scene  again  shifts  to  Carmarthen,  where  in  1776 
John  Ross  printed  an  edition,  to  which  he  attached  the 
preface  of  Stephen  Hughes,  first  published  in  1672.  But 
he  did  not  rely  upon  Stephen  Hughes  for  his  text^  pre- 
ferring to  include  the  doubtful  poems  of  the  Shrewsbury 
editions.  He  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  volume  fourteen 
poems  from  the  selection  of  twenty-six  made  by  Griffith 
Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  first  printed  in  1758  (list,  No.  42). 

The  connection  of  John  Ross  with  the  printing  of 
Welsh  books  is  well  kno^vn,  though  there  is  no  reliable 
account  of  him  in  print.     A  history  of  .tlie  Welsh  Press 
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and  Welsh  Printers  is  much  wanted,  but  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  it  can  be  done  satisfactorily. 

Two  other  Carmarthen  printers  followed  Boss  in  the 
printing  of  the  book.  John  Evans  in  1798  (Crown  8vo.) 
and  1807  (Demy  870.),  the  latter  with  new  titlepage  being 
re-issued  in  1808.  While  John  Daniel  issued  an  edition 
in  1807  (foolscap  8vo.). 

These  editions  are  fully  described  in  the  Appendix,  and 
do  not  call  for  any  further  description ;  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  Evans  in  1807  and  1808  begins  the  title  in 
English,  the  only  instances  of  this  being  done.  The 
selections,  as  printed  by  Eoss,  were  not  inserted  by  Evans 
in  1798,  but  occur  in  his  subsequent  issues  and  also  in 
that  of  John  Daniel. 

John  Evans  followed  the  text  of  Ehys  Thomas  in  1798, 
but  revei-ted  to  Ross  and  the  Shrewsbury  text  for  his  issue 
of  1807.  John  Daniel  followed  Eoss  and  the  Shrewsbury 
editors. 

With  1808  ends  the  series  of  issues  which  began  in 
1713.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  book  had  been 
constantly  reprinted.  Then  follows  an  interval  of  over 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  only  translations  appeared. 

The  next  move  was  made  by  William  Sees  of  Llan- 
dovery, the  printer  of  the  MabinogioUy  and  of  the  volumes 
issued  by  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society.  Latterly,  the  work  of 
the  Bees's  as  Editors  has  been  called  in  question  to  some 
extent,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  William  Bees's 
ability  as  a  printer  or  as  to  his  laudable  efforts  to  serve 
the  cause  of  Welsh  literature.  And  if  the  scholars  of  to- 
day are  inclined  to  criticise  the  work  of  fifty  years  ago, 
let  it  be  done  without  harshness,  remembering  that  many 
opportunities  now  exist  which  then  were  unthought  of, 
and,  that  in  spite  of  these  opportunities,  inaccuracies 
are  not  unknown  to-day  in  Welsh  literature. 
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The  Editors  of  the  1841  Llandovery  edition  of  CarvwyU 
y  Cymry  went  to  great  trouble  to  collect  information  before 
bringing  out  the  work.  A  volume  now  lies  before  me  con- 
taining copies  of  documents,  notes,  correspondence,  bio- 
graphical data,  and  other  materials  relating  to  the  Vicar 
and  his  book.  It  contains  all  or  nearly  all  the  collections 
on  the  subject  made  by  Professor  Rice  Bees  and  his 
brother  William  Bees. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  intention  to  publish 
was  announced,  and  the  collection  of  materials  commenced^ 
in  1830,  eleven  years  before  the  book  appeared.  The 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  MSS. 
removed  from  Llandovery  by  Rhys  Thomas.  Mr.  Rees's 
account  of  this  has  already  been  quoted.  Having  failed 
to  recover  the  Vicar's  MSS.  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back 
upon  the  text  of  the  book  as  printed  by  Rhys  Thomas. 

In  the  search  for  information  Mr.  Rees  found  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Oliver  Lloyd,  "  the  original  of  which,  in  the  Vicar's 
handwriting,  is  still  in  being."  Later,  in  1858,  it  is  stated 
that  the  letter  was  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Rees  at  Tonn, 
Llandovery,  and  this  note  is  repeated  in  1867.  The  pre- 
sent whereabouts  of  this  letter  is  unknown.  The  original 
is  not  amongst  the  Vicar  Prichard  papers  found  in  the 
Library  at  Tonn,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 

Mr.  Rees  also  found  a  letter  from  the  Vicar's  son, 
Samuel  Prichard,  and  on  the  back  of  it  part  of  a  poem  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  Vicar.  This  was,  in  1838,  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery  Traherne,  of  Coed- 
riglan,  near  Cardiff.  I  have  inquired,  and  find  that  this 
has  gone  astray.  The  present  owner  of  Coedriglan  tells 
me  that  none  of  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne  are 
there  now,  and  that  he  has  been  unable  to  trace  them. 

I  mention  these  two  instances  because  tiiey  illustrate 
how  easily  valuable  documents  in  private  hands  are  lost 
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sight  of,  and  too  often  perish.  It  is  possible  that  both 
these  letters  survive,  but  I  am  not  hopeful. 

The  1841  Llandovery  edition  contains  a  valuable  intro- 
duction, giving  an  account  of  the  Author,  and  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  picture  of  the  Vicar's  house,  now  improved 
beyond  recognition.  At  the  end  of  the  introduction  is 
printed  a  sermon  by  the  Vicar,  which  is  stated  to  be  the 
only  one  that  Rhys  Thomas  printed  from  the  MSS.  found 
by  him.  I  cannot  find  out  in  what  form  Bhys  Thomas 
printed  it.  Mr.  Bees  says  in  his  notes  that  it  was  printed 
in  a  magazine  published  by  Rhys  Thomas.  It  was  re- 
printed as  a  twelve-page  tract  at  Trefecca  in  1802. 

The  name  of  Professor  Rice  Rees  appears  on  the  title- 
page  as  the  Editor  of  this  edition,  but  he  died  while  the 
work  was  in  progress.  The  introduction  was  written  by 
his  brother,  William  Rees,  the  publisher. 

The  Llandovery  edition  appears  to  have  been  issued 
in  parts,  but  I  have  only  seen  one  number,  the  first, 
issued  in  1839,  It  appeared  as  a  volume  in  1841  and 
was  re-issued  in  a  cheaper  form  in  1S58,  and  in  1867^ 
and  again  about  1887 ;  the  last  being  from  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Son,  of  Wrexham. 
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I'EANSLATIONS   OP   '^CANWTLL  T   CTMET. 

The  first  translation  into  English  of  the  Vicar's  work 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  William  Evans, 
Vicar  of  Llawhaden,  whose  version  was  first  published 
in  1771.  The  Rev.  Rees  Jenkin  Jones,  of  Aberdare, 
however,  recently  called  my  attention  to  some  trans- 
lations from  CantvyU  y  Cymry  in  the  Moravian  Hymn 
Book  issued  in  1754,  under  the  title  A  OoUeeiion  of  Hymns 
of  the  Children  of  Ood  in  all  ages.  Inquiries  revealed  a 
probable  solution  of  this  interesting  appearance  of  the 
Vicar's  work.     The  Rev.  John  Oambold,  bom  at  Pun- 
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cheston,  Pembrokeshire,  1711,  a  son  of  Wm.  Gambold, 
the  Grammarian,  was  a  prominent  Minister  with  the 
Moravians  and  became  one  of  their  Bishops.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  Hymn 
Book  of  1754,  and  to  have  contributed  to  it  original 
hymns  and  translations. 

Moreover,  the  writer  of  the  account  of  John  Gambold 
in  the  Dictimiary  of  National  Biography  states,  "  he  is 
said  to  have  translated  Eees  Prichard's  ^Divine  Poems* 
from  Welsh  into  English." 

Here  we  have  the  clue  which  explains  the  appearance 
of  Vicar  Prichard  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-book.  The 
date  of  the  first  printed  translations  of  the  Vicar's  poems 
is  seventeen  years  earlier  than  has  been  generally 
accepted. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Evans,  whose  translation  was  published 
in  1771  by  John  Ross,  of  Carmarthen,  was  Vicar  of 
Llawhaden.  Rhys  Prichard,  as  Chancellor  of  St.  David's, 
was  Prebendary  of  Llawhaden.  Evans's  translation 
appeared  in  the  same  year  as  Rhys  Thomas's  amended 
text,  but  he  has  not  translated  the  doubtful  poems;  he 
probably  used  Stephen  Hughes'  edition  of  1681. 

Evans's  translation  was  re-issued  in  1785  (London) 
and  in  1815  (Merthyr  Tydfil). 

The  third  translator,  John  Bulmer,  of  Haverfordwest, 
translated  selections  of  the  Vicar's  works  and  published 
them  under  the  title,  Beauties  of  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery ^ 
or  Light  from  the  Wehhman^s  Candle,  There  were  two 
issues,  1821  and  1830,  each  with  a  long  introduction  and 
notes. 

SELECTIONS. 

The  task  of  making  selections  from  the  Canwyll  y 
Cymry  was  first  undertaken  by  Griffith  Jones,  of  Lion- 
ddowror,  who  issued  in  1749  a  small  volume  called  Pigion 
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Prydyddiaeth  Pen-Fardd  y  Cymry^  etc.  He  gives  his 
reasons  for  making  the  selections  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Owing  to  the  book  of  Mr.  Prichard  being  too  costly 
for  the  poor  people  to  buy  it,  and  too  large  for  those  who 
have  it  to  carry  with  them  in  their  pockets  to  amuse  them 
in  an  edifying  manner  when  at  work,  and  that  some  of 
these  songs  were  rather  long  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and 
that  the  same  meaning  is  found  sometimes  in  several 
stanzas,  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  the  best  poems 
from  the  sweetest  bunches  of  grapes  found  [in  the  Vicar^s 
book] ." 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  book  is  intended  for  the 
scholars  in  the  Welsh  Schools,  and  that  the  collection  is 
published  at  a  low  price  to  induce  charitable  people  to 
present  copies  to  the  poor  and  to  children,  "on  the 
condition  that  those  who  get  them  shall  learn  by  heart 
such  stanzas  as  the  donor  shall  select." 

A  few  years  later,  in  1758,  Griffith  Jones  brought  out 
another  small  volume  containing  selections  from  the 
Vicar's  poems,  but  quite  different  from  that  issued 
in  1749.  The  selections  of  1749  were  obviously  from 
printed  sources,  but  those  of  1768  were  made  from  the 
MS.  papers  of  the  Vicar,  to  which  Griffith  Jones  had 
access,  though  we  are  not  told  in  whose  possession  they 
were  when  he  used  them.  He  prints  in  the  later  volume 
forty-six  poems,  not  one  of  which  had  been  printed  before, 
but  Bhys  Thomas  subsequently  included  one  of  them, 
"  Crist  sydd  oil  yn  oil,''  in  his  editions,  and  the  whole  of 
them  are  included  in  the  Llandovery  edition  of  1841, 
being  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  except  "Crist 
sydd  oU  yn  oil,"  which  Professor  Eees  inserted  as  a  third 
part  to  two  others  bearing  the  same  title,  as  Bhys  Thomas 
had  done.    The  first  issue  of  this  volume  was  printed  in 
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London  by  John  Oliver,  who  was  Griffith  Jones'  regular 
printer.  It  was  re-issued  in  1766  by  J.  Eddowes,  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Ehys  Thomas  makes 
no  mention  of  this  selection ;  he  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  it. 

A  booklet  of  16  pages  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Williams, 
Dolgelly.  I  have  suggested  1802  as  the  date,  but  it  is 
a  mere  guess. 

It  contains  two  poems,  "Cofiwch  Angau"  (Eemember 
Death)  and  "  Cynghor  i  ddarllain  a  gwrando  Gair  Duw," 
(An  advice  to  hear  and  read  God's  word),  in  Welsh  and 
English,  and  was  intended  for  children,  to  ground  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  translation 
is  not  that  of  William  Evans,  but  there  is  no  hint  as  to 
the  translator. 

Two  other  volumes  of  selections  are  recorded.  The 
one,  a  birthday  book,  was  brought  out  about  1882,  by  the 
Eeligious  Tract  Society.  The  selections  were  made  and 
the  book  arranged  by  "  S.  C.  W.  E."  but  I  have  failed  to 
find  the  real  name  of  the  editor.  The  last  volume  of 
selections  was  brought  out  in  1888  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Levi,  of  Aberystwyth,  from  the  press  of 
Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Sermon  by  Rhys  Prichard,  printed  by  Rhys 
Thomas  and  afterwards  at  Trevecca,  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  is  fully  described  in  the  appendix. 

With  regard  to  the  biography  of  the  Vicar,  it  is  extras 
ordinary  how  little  has  been  written  apart  from  the 
biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  so  many  editions  of  his 
works,  and  the  fuller  account  given  in  the  Llandovery 
edition  of  1841. 
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A  short  sketch  was  published  in  1888  by  the  Beligious 
Tract  Society,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Levi.  It  was 
included  in  a  small  volume  Gedym  CymrUy  and  also  issued 
separately. 

Brief  biographies  are  also  given  in  the  following 
works : — 

Wood's  Athenae  Oxoniensis, 
Williams's  Eminent  Welshmen. 
Foulkes's  Enwogion  Oymru. 
Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
Encyclopaedia  Canibrensis. 
Enwogion  y  Ffydd. 
Owen  Jones's  Cymru. 
Hughes's  Welsh  Reformers. 

The  writer  for  Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  has 
made  a  sad  muddle  of  the  Vicar's  name,  for  he  calls  him 
"  Vicard  Prichard,  M.A.,  a  younger  brother  of  Bhys 
Prichard  " ! 

The  following  periodicals,  contain  essays  on  the 
Vicar : — 

Try  serf  a  Ysprydoly  December,  1801.     ''Hanes  y  Parchedig 
Rhys  Prichard  "  [by  Thomas  Charles] . 

Seren  Gomer^  December,  1826.     '^Hanes  y  Parchedig  Rees 
Prichard,"  by  S.  Samoth  [i.e.,  S.  Thomas] . 

T  Gwladgarwr,  May,   1840.      "  Cofiant  y  Parch.  Rhys 

Prichard." 
Y  Traethodyddy   April,   1846.     "  Oriau  Gyda  hen   Kcer 

Llanymddyf  ri  "  [by  Roger  Edwards,  of  Mold]  • 
Yr    Adolygydd,    March,    1851.     "Stephen    Hughes    a'i 

Amserau"  [?  by  "  leuan  Gwynedd,"  Evan  J 
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Tarian  y  Gweithiwr^  about  1877.     "Enwogion  Sir  Graer- 

fyrddin,"    by    "Dafydd    Morganwg",    D.    W. 

Jones. 
r  Traethodydd,  March,  1893.     "Y  Picer  Pritchard  (wc), 

Beibl  1630,  a  ^  Charwr  y  Cymry ',"  by  Ivor  James. 
Cymru,  October,  1898.     "Awdwr  Canwyll  y  Cymry,'*  by 

W.  Tibbott. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  collate  the  references  to  the 
7icar  in  such  books  as  Rees'  History  of  Nonconformity  in 
Wales.  Nearly  all  deal  with  him  more  or  less.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  the  Vicar  is  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  well-known  Welsh  romance,  Twm  Shan 
Catti. 

Such  is  the  story  of  what  has  been  in  the  past,  next 
to  the  Bible,  the  most  popular  book  in  Wales.  It  is 
possible  that  the  points  which  are  left  open  may  yet  be 
decided,  especially  as  to  the  lost  first  part,  ascribed  to 
1646,  and  the  sermon  published  by  Rhys  Thomas  and 
reprinted  at  Trevecca.  I  think,  too,  that  the  songs  may 
have  been  issued  as  broadsides,  or  chap  books,  in  the 
17th  century,  possibly  during  the  Vicar's  lifetime,  and 
there  may  yet  turn  up  some  publication  which  has  not  so 
far  come  to  my  notice. 

But,  for  the  present,  I  have  told  all  that  is  known  to 
me  and  to  the  ardent  and  generous  book-lovers,  who  have 
placed  their  copies  and  their  knowledge  so  unreservedly 
at  my  disposal.  I  offer  a  word  of  cordial  thanks  to  them 
for  their  courtesy  during  the  three  years  or  more  that  the 
facts  for  this  paper  have  taken  to  collect.  One  learned 
book-lover,  the  Rev.  Owen  Jones,  B.A.,  has  gone  to  his 
rest.  This  study  of  the  old  Vicar's  book  owes  much  to 
him  and  to  his  accurate  knowledge  of  Welsh  bibliography. 
He  wrote  me  a  brief  note  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death. 
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The  ^eat  Vicar  lies  in  a  nameless  grave.  His  poems, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  this  essay,  have  kept  their 
charm  for  the  Welsh  people  for  a  period  of  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

No.  1.— 1617. 

y  I  Catechism  |  nev    athrawi   |   aeth     Grist-ianogaul, 
rhwn  I  y  mae  pob  plentyn  y  ddys  |  cu,  cyn  iddo  ef  gael  y 
vedydd  |  Episcob :    neu  y   dderbyn  |  yr   Cummun   ben-  | 
digedig.  I      Imprinted  at  London.     m.dc.  xvii. 

Collation. 

Catechism=Title  Page  +  1  to  12. 
Gras  cyn  cinnaw,  «fec.=4  pp. 

Cyngor  Episcob  y  bob  enaid  oddi  vewn  y  Episcobeth,  14  pp. 
Whole  book  is  41  pp. 

The  last  portion,  i.e.^  Cyngor  Episcob,  is  a  song  by  Vicar  P.  (though 
his  name  is  not  given),  and  begins  ''  Fanwyl  blentyn  dere  nes." 


No.  2.— 1646.     Part  I. 

Eecorded    in    Bowlands's    *^  Cambrian    Bibliography," 
as  two  parts.     Otherwise  unknown. 


No.  3.— 1659,  8vo.    Part  II. 

Ehan  o  waith  |  Mr  Bees  Prichard  |  Gynt  Ficcar 
Llanddyfri  yn  Shir  Graer-fyr-  |  ddyn,  a  osodwyd  allan 
er  Daioni'r  |  Cymru.  |  Some  part  of  the  works  |  of  |  Mr 
Eees  Prichard  |  Sometimes  Vicker  of  Llandyfri  in  the 
County  I  of  Carmarthen  |  Joan  6.  35.  Psal.  102,  18.  | 
Printiedig  yn  Llundain  |  ag  a  werthir  gan  Thomas 
Brewster,  tan  |  lun  y  tri  Bibl  yn  |  ymmyl  Pauls*     1659, 
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Collation, 
Sig.  A  1,  Blank. 

„  A  2,  Title. 

„  A  3-6  verso,  **  Y  Rhag-ymadrodd  at  y  Cymni,"  signed  "  S.  H.," 

dated  "  y  pedwarydd  dydd  o  fis  Mawrth  1657." 

„  A  7,  List  of  Welsh  Books  sold  by  T.  Brewster. 

„   A  7  verso,  and  A  8  recto,  "  Y  Lljrthyr,"  etc. 

P.  1,  Sig.  B  1,  "  O  cais  gwr."    The  poems  end  p.  157,  the  last  piece 

is  ^'  Gwell  Duw  na  dim,*'  beginning  **  Os  tad  os  mam,  os  mab 

OS  ferch." 

Pp.  158-9,  Index  of  Contents. 

Pp.  160  (last),  "  Att  y  Darlleydd,"  signed  "  H.  M." 

Note. — The  address  to  the  reader  says  this  is  the  third  time  the 

book  has  been  printed. 


No.  4.— 1659  or  later,  8vo.    Part  II. 

Same  as  No.  3.  No  complete  copy  known.  The 
address  to  the  reader  on  p.  160  says  this  is  the/otir^A  time 
the  book  has  been  printed. 


No.  6.— 1670,  Crown  8vo.    Part  III. 

Y  Drydedd  Ean  o  waith  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  gjmt  Ficar 
Llanymddyfri     yn    Sir    Gaerfyrddin,    gyda    Llythyr   at 

Plwyfolion  Lladdyfri,  Llanfair  ar  Brin,  a  Llanedi  yn  sir 

Gaerfyrddin,   a   Llythyr  at  y   Cymru   a    ddarllenant    y 

Llyfr  hwn,   ynghyd  ag   Ymholiad    beunyddiol   o    waith 

Usher,  a'r  lleill  o  waith  S.  Bernard.     Llundain. 

[Title  copied  from  Rowlands's  "  Llyf ryddiaeth."] 

CoUation, 

Copy  begins  Sig.  A  2,  '^  At  Plwyf ogion  Llanddyfri,  Llan-fair  ar  Brin 
a  Llanedi  yn  Shir  Oaer-fyrddyn,"  signed  "  S.  H."    8J  pp. 

Sig.  a  2,  "  Llythyr  at  y  Cymru  a  ddarllenant  y  Uyfyr  hwn,''  signed 
"  S.  H."    5i  pp. 

P.  1  (Sig.  B.),  Text  begins  with  "  Gbnedigaeth,  bywyd,"  etc. 


No.  6.— 1672,  Crown  8vo. 

Gwaith  I  Mr.  Rees   Prichard,  |  Gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri 
yn  Shir  Qaer-  |  fyrddyn :  A  brintiwyd  or  blaen  mewn  |  tri 
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Llyfr,  wedi  gyssylltu  oU  a  chwbl  (er  |  nid  yn  yr  vn  drefn  a 
chynt)  ynghyd  d.  |  Phedwaredd  Ban,  y  nawr  gynta  yn  | 
brintiedig.  |  The  Works  of  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  sometimes 
Vi-  I  car  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire :    Printed  | 
before  in  three  Books,  but  now  printed  together  |  as  one 
Book,  though  not  in  the  same  order  as  |  formerly  (for  a 
reason  given  in  the  Preface) ;  |  with  an  Addition  in  many 
things  out  of  Manu-  |  scripts,   not  seen  before  by  the 
Publisher ;   besides  |  a  fourth   Part  now  the   first    time 
imprinted.  |  To  be  sold  in  Wales  for  3«.  6d.  bound.  |  Deut. 
31.  19  21.     Scrifennwch  yr  awron  i  chwi  y  gdn  hon;  | 
dysc  hi  hefyd  i  feibion  Israel;  a  gosod  hi  yn  eu  genau  | 
hwynt,  fel  y  byddo  y  g&n  hon  yn   dyst  i  mi  yn  erbyn 
meibion  |  Israel :  canys  nid  anghofir  hi  o  enau  ei  h&d  ef .  | 
Calvin  in  Isai.  5.  1.     Bes  insignes  &  prseclarse  Carmine 
de-  I  scribi   solebant,  Ct  omnium  ore  circumferentur,   & 
perpe-  |  tuum  extaret  earum    monumentum:    Sic    enim 
celebrior  fit  |  doctrina,  quam  si  simplicius  traderetur.  | 
London,  |  Printed  by  J.  Darby,  viz.  one  third  Part,  and 
the  fourth  |  (now  first  printed)  for  Samuel  Gelibrand  at 
the  Golden  |  Ball  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yard,  1672. 

Collation, 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 
,.    A  2,  '^  Ir  parchedig  Dr.  William  Thomas,*'  etc.,  signed  ''  Stephen 
Hoghes."    25  pp. 
'^Y  Rhagymadrodd    at   y    Darllenydd/'    signed  ''Stephen 

Hughes."    18  pp. 
"  Tabl "  [of  contents].    4  pp. 

"  At  y  DarUenwr,"  signed  "  S.  H.,"  and  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  at 
ryw  Eglwyswr,**  etc.    4  pp. 
Sig.  B.,  Text.    Pp.  l—6»2  +  2i- 26+134-4+4=640. 
Note.— Pp.  273 — 287  contain  an  address,  "At  y  Darllenydd,"  signed 
"  S.  H." 
Pp.  491 — 500  contain  "Ymholiad  beunyddiol  o  waith    .    . 
Jaco  Usher,''  etc. 
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Pp.  600 — /)09  contain  "Diharebion  cymraeg    .    .    allan  o 
Ddictionary  Doctor  Davies." 

P.  6 1 1  is  a  separate  title  to  the  4th  part,  thus  : — Y  Pedwarydd 
Ran  I  O  Waith  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Gynt  Ficcer 
Llanddyfri  yn  Shir  |  Gaorfyrddyn:  |  Y  nawr  gynta  jrn 
Brintiedig.  |  A  Fourth  Part  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  Rees  | 
Prichard,  formerly  Vicar  of  Landovery  |  in  the  County  of 
Carmarthen,  now  the  |  first  time  imprinted.  |  Printiedig 
yn  Llundain  gan  J.  D.  dros  |  Samuel  Grellibrand  tan  Ldn  y 
Bel  aur  |  jrm  monwent  Powls,  1672. 

P.  592  contains  "  Tabl  y  Bedwarydd  Ran." 


No.  7.— 1681,  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cyinru :  sef ,  ^waith  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  gynt, 
Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  A  brintiwyd  o'r  blaen  yn  bedair  rhan, 
wedi  ei  cyssylltu  oil  ynghyd  yn  vn  Llyfr.  The  Divine 
Poems  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  sometimes  Vicar  of  Lan- 
dovery, in  Carmarthen  Shire.  Whereunto  is  added  the 
Strange  but  True  Narrative  of  the  Chief  Things,  spoken 
and  acted,  by  an  unclean  Spirit  at  Mascon.  Translated 
out  of  French  into  English  by  Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin  upon 
the  desire  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Esquire,  and  now 
done  into  Welsh,  by  S.  Hughes,  of  Swansey.  London, 
Printed  by  Tho.  Dawkes,  his  Majestes  British  Printer. 
Sold  by  Enoch  Prosser,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  Sweeting 
Rents,  at  the  East  End  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  1681.  The 
Price,  bound,  28.  6fZ. 

Collation, 

Sig.  A,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 
Preface.     4  pp. 

"  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr/'  etc.     1  p. 
"Llyth>T  Arall/'etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  B,  Text  begins  with  "  Cynghor  i  wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  1-456. 
Pp.  10-16,  *'  Ilil  Fnitus." 
Pp.  457-46H,  *'  Dav  Gymro  yn  taring,"  etc. 

Separate  Title,  tluis :  — Adroddiad  Cywir,  |  or  |  Potliau  pennaf,  ar  a 
wnueth,  ac  a  ddwedodd  |  Yspryd  Aflan,  |  yn  |  Mascon  yn 
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Burgundy ;  |  Yn  Nhy  un  |  Mr.  Francis  Pereaud,  |  Gweinidog 
Eglwys  y  Protestantiaid  |  yn  y  Dref  honno:  |  A  Ossodwyd 
allan  yn  Frangaeg  gantho  ef  ei  hun;  a  chwedi  hynny  |  yn 
Saesoneg,  gan  un  ac  oedd  a  gwybodaeth  neilltuol  ynghylch  | 
y  Stori  hon :  |  Ac  yn  awr  wedi  ei  gyfieithu  yn  Gymraeg,  gan 
S.H.  o  I  Abertawe.  |  Ai  Brintio  yn  Llundain  gan  T.S.  yn  y 
flwyddyn  1681. 


Collation  of  "  Adroddiad  Cywir,^ 

P.  1,  Title. 

Pp.  2-3,  "  I*m  Parchedig     .     .    Peter  Du  Moulin,"  signed 

"  Robert  Boyle.'' 
Pp.  4-7,  "  Ir  Anrhydeddus  .     Robert  Boyle,"    signed 

"  Peter  Du  Moulin." 
Pp.  8-15,    "Llythyr    at   y    Darllenwyr,"  signed    ''Stephen 

Hughes." 
P.  16,  Blank. 

Pp.  17-44,  "  Adroddiad  Cywir,"  etc. 
Pp.  45-48,    "  Angwhanegiad  Cyfieithydd  y  Uyfr  oV  iaith 

ffrangeg  ir  Saesneg." 
Pp.  48-49,  "  Oanmoliaeth  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 
Pp.  50-52,    "Llythyr  at  y   DarUenwr,"   signed    ''Stephen 

Hughes,  y  6  Dydd  o  Bis  Rhagfyr  1680." 


No.  8.— 1696,  Crown  8vo. 

CanwyllyCymru:  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  I  Ficcer  Llanddyf ri,  |  A  brintiwyd  or  blaen  yn  bedair 
rhan,  wedi  ei  cyssylltu  |  oil  ynghyd  yn  un  Llyfr.  |  The 
Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Vicar 
of  Landoverey  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  London,  |  Printed  by 
J.  Moxon  and  B.  Beardwell  for  D.  Jones,  |  in  the  Tear, 

MDCXCVI. 

Collation, 

Sig.  B  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  B  2,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  at  ryw  Arglwydd,"  etc.    1  p. 
„      „     Verso,  "  Llythyr  arall  at  y  DarUenwr,"  etc.    1  p. 
Sig.  B  3,  Text  begins  with  "  Cynghor  i  wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  1-10. 
Pp.  10-16,  "HUFrutus." 
Pp.  16-20,  "  Truenus  gyflwr  dyn,"  etc. 
Pp.  83-88,  "  Cynghorau  Duwiol.    F'anwyl  blentyn,  dere  nes." 

B 
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P.  222,  "  Gwoddi  cyn  dorbyn  y  cymmun.    Arglwydd  grasol,  rhwn  y 

roddaist." 
P.  454  \sxc  466],  "  Finis." 

Sig.  Tlh  4,  '*  Daiigosiad  ym-ha  ddalen  y  caer  pob  c&n,"  otc.        pp. 
Pp.  4()0  Inc  472-31,  "  SaU  y  Grefydd  Gristianogol,"  etc. 
Pp.  461-3  \_uc  473^0],  "  A.B.C.,"  otc. 
Last  page  (476),  Blank. 

Total  Pp.,  2+476=478. 
Note.— Pp.  467-454  [«ic  457-466]  contain  "Y  Bummed  Ran  o  waith 
Ficcar  Llan-3rmddyfry  ynglylch  Gaersalem  Newydd." 
P.  460  is  followed  by  p.  "  449,"  which  is  a  repetition,  word  for 
word,  of  460 ;   the  verso  of  **  449,"  sig.  Ilh,  then   follows 
correctly. 

No.  9.— 1718,  12mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru  :  |  sef ,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  | 

gynt  riccer  Llanddyfri.      |     A  brintiwyd  or   blaen    yn 

bedair  rhaii,  wedi  ei  |  cyssylltu  oil  ynghyd  yn  un  Llyfr.  | 

The  Divine  Poems    |  of  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes 

Vicar  of  Landoverey  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Y  Pedwerydd 

Argraphiad.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythig  ac  ar  werth  yno 

Gan  I  Thomas  Durston,  am  28.  y  Llyfr  wedi  en  Beindio. 

Note. — Only  known  from   titlepage  bound    in   a   copy  of  No.    10, 
with  which  this  is  probably  identical,  except  as  to  title. 


No.  10.— 1714,  12mo. 

Canwyll y  Cymru;  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr. Rees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  A  brintiwyd  or  blaen  yn  bum 
rhan,  wedi  ei  |  cyssylltu  oil  ynghyd  yn  un  Llyfr.  |  The 
Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Vicar 
of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Y  Pummed  Argraphiad 
gydac  ymchwanegiad  hehieth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythig 
ac  ar  werth  yno  Gan  |  Thomas  Durston  yn  y  Plwyddyn 
1714. 

Collation, 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 

Sig.   A  2,    **I'r  Pari'hodig  a'r  Anrhydeddus  John  Vaiighan,"  etc., 

signed  "  John  Rhydderch.'*    2  pp. 

Sig.  A  3,  "  Y  Rhag-Yniudrodd,"  signed  "  John  Rhydderch."     \\  pp. 
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Sig.  A  3,  verso,  "An  Account  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rees  Prichard," 

etc.,  ends  Sig.  A  4,  verso. 
Sig.  B.  1,  Titlepage  of  fourth  edition  (1713),  verso  blank. 
Sig.  B.  2,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 

„    Verso,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 
Sig.  B  3,  Text  begins  with  "  Cjmgor  i  wrando,"  pp.  1-460. 
Pp.  10-16,  "  Hil  Frutus." 
Pp.  16-20,  "Truenus  gyflwr  dyn,"  etc. 
P.  276,  Date  in  stanza,  1713. 
P.  460,  *'  Diwedd." 
Sig.  Ilh,  "  Danghosiad  ym-ha  ddalen  y  ceir  pob  can,"  etc.     4}  pp. 

„    Ilh  3,  "  Sail  y  Grefydd  Gristianogol,"  etc.     \\  pp. 

„    Ilh  4,  "  A.B.C."  etc.    2  pp. 

„    A  1,  "  Dwyfolder,"  etc.     21^  pp. 

„    B  3,  verso.  Advertisements.     2^  pp. 

Note. — "  Dwyfolder  Gymmunol "  has  a  separate  title  thus : — 
Dwyfolder  Gymmunol  |  neu  |  Ddefosiwnau  |  Sacrament- 
aidd  I  Sef  |  Amryw  o  weddiau  am  wir  |  ymbaratoad  iV 
Gym-  I  mun  Sanctaidd  ac  eraill  |  ar  ei  dderbjmiad  yng-  | 
hyd  a  Diolchgarwch  |  Gymhesur  i'w  harferu  ar  |  ei  ol.  | 
A  Gyfieithwyd  oV  Saesnaeg  iV  Gjmiraeg  gan  |  John 
Rhydderch  er  Ueshad  y  Cymru.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y 
Mwythig  gan  The.  Durston. 


No.  n.— [Circa  1716],  12mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru,  |  sef  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard, 
gynt  Piccer  Llanddyfri.  |  A  brintiwydd  or  blaen  yn  bum 
rhan,  wedi  ei  cyssylltu  oil  ynghyd  |  ya  un  Llyfr.  |  The 
Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Yicar 
of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  T  Chweched  Argraph- 
iad  gydac  ymchwanegiad  helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y 
Mwythig  gan  Thomas  Durston,  lie  y  gellir  chael  |  Printio 
pob  math  ar  Copiau  am  bris  gweddaidd,  a  chael  |  ar  werth 
amryw  Llyfrau  Cymraeg  a  Saesnaeg. 

Collation. 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  I'r  Parchedig     .     .    John  Vaughan,"  etc.,  signed  "  T.  D." 

2  pp. 

"  Y  Rh^-Ymadrodd,"  signed  "  T.  D."     1 J  pp. 

"  An  Account  of     .     .     Rees  Prichard,"  etc.    2}  pp. 

e2 
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Sig.  B,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 

Verso,  "  Llythjrr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  B  3,  Text  begins  with  **  Cjmgor  i  wrando,"  etc.     Pp.  1-460. 

Pp.  10-16,  "  nil  Brutus.'' 

P.  276,  Date  in  stanza,  1713. 

Sig.  Ilh,  Pp.  461-465, "  Danghosiad  ym-ha  ddalen  y  ceir  pob  c&n,"  etc. 

Pp.  465-466,  "  Sail  y  Grefydd  Gristianogol,"  etc. 

Sig.  Ilh  4,  Pp.  467-468,  "  A.  B.  C." 

"  Dwyf older  Gymmunol."    21^  pp. 

"  Lljrfrau  Cymraeg     .     .     ar  werth,"  etc.     1  J-  pp. 

"Advertisements."     1  p. 

Total  pp.,  10+460-|-8  +  21i+H  +  l=602. 


No.  12.— [Circa  1720],  12mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru ;  |  sef  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llandlyfri.  |  A  brintiwydd  or  blaen  yn  bum 
rhan,  wedi  ei  |  cyssylltu  oil  ynghyd  yn  un  Llyfr.  |  The 
Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Vicar 
of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Y  Chweched  Argraph- 
iad  gy dac  ymchwanegiad  helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y 
Mwythig  gan  Thomas  Durston,  lie  y  |  gellir  chael  Printio 
pob  math  ar  Copiau  am  bris  |  gweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  werth 
amry w  Llyf rau  Cym-  |  raeg  a  Saesnaeg. 

Collafion. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2, ''  Y  Rhag-Ymadrodd,"  signed,  "  T.  D."     IJ  pp. 

„        "An  Account  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Roes  Prichard,"  etc. 
2-J  pp. 
Sig.  A  4,  "  Llythjrr  yr  Awdwr."     1  p. 

„      „    Verso,  **  Llythyr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 
Sig.  A  5,  Text  begins  with  "  Cjmgor  i  wrando,"  etc.     Pp.  1-460. 
Pp.  10-16,  "Hil  Brutus." 
p.  276,  Date  in  stanza,  1713. 
Pp.  461«ta5,  *Manghosiad,"  etc. 
Pp.  46r)-466,  *'  Sail  y  grefydd  Gristianogol,"  etc. 
P.  467,  "A.  B.C."' 
P.  468,  "  Dwyf  older  Gymmunol,"  etc. 
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P.  469.  2nd  page  of  "  A.  B.  C."  [wrongly  imposed]. 
P.  470-493,  "Dwyfolder  Gymmunol,"  etc.  [continued]. 
"  Lljrfrau  Cymraeg  heblawV  Llyfr  hwnyn,*'  etc.     2  pp. 
Last  page,  Blank. 

Total  pp.,  8+460+36=504. 


No.  13.— 1721,  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru,  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  'ULt.  Eees  Pricliard, 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri,  |  Yn  bum  Bhan.  |  The  Divine  | 
Poems  I  of  I  BIr.    Rees    Prichard,  |  Sometimes    Vicar    of 
Landovery  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Itfwy- 
thig  gan  John  Rogers.  |  mdccxxi. 

CoUation, 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Adam,"  signed 

"J.  Rogers."    4  pp. 
"  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 
Verso,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  B,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.     Pp.  1-481  [sic  471]. 
P.  276,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Pp.  482-486  (not  paged)  [sic  472-476].    "  Dangosiad,"  etc. 
Pp.  487-484  [sic  477-478],  "  A.  B.  C." 
Appended  to  one  copy  is  a  catechism,  with  a  separate  title,  thus  : — 


A  Sacrament 
Catechism, 

or,  a 

Catechism 

Preparatory  to  the  receiving 

of  the  Sacrament  of  the 

Lord's  Supper,  etc. 


Sacrament 

Gkbtechism 
neu 

Gatechism 
i  barattoi  rhai  i  dderbyn 

Sacrament 
Swpper  yr  Arglwydd,  etc. 


For  the  Use  of  the  Parish  of  Chirk,  whose  inhabitants  are  partly 
Welsh  and  partly  English.  |  By  R.  R.,  A.  M.  and  Vicar  of  the 
said  Parish  of  Chirk.  |  Printed  for  the  Author  1720.  |  40  pp. 
Imperfect. 


No.  14.— 1724,  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru  |  sef ,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri,  |  Yn  bum  Rhan.  |  The  Diyine  | 
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Poems  I  of  I  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Vicar  of 
Landovery  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwy- 
thig  gan  John  Roger.  |  mdccxxiv. 

Collation. 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 
Sig.  A  2,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 
Verso,  **  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

Sig.  A  3,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  5-484. 
Pp.  15-21,  "IlilFrutus." 
P.  290,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 
P.  485,  Blank. 
Pp.  486-490  (not  paged),  "  Dangosiad,"  etc.    Woodcut  at  end. 


No.  15.— [1725],  12mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru :  |  sef ,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard, 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri,  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  ynghyd  yn 
Chwe  Rliann,  yn  fwy  |  cyflawnach  a  helaethach  nag  un 
Argraphiad  a  fu  allan  |  erioed  o'r  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fanwl 
chwilio  ai  ddiwy-  |  gio'n  ofalus  o  amryw  feiau  a  chamgym- 
meriadau  anafus  |  gan  John  Rhydderch.  |  The  Divine 
Poems  I  of  I  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llan- 
dovery in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Y  Seithfed  Argraphiad  gydac 
ymchwanegiad  helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythig  gan 
Thomas  Durston,  lie  y  |  gellir  cael  Printio  pob  math  ar 
Gopiau  am  bris  |  gweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  wertli  amryw 
Lyfrau  Cym-  |  raeg  a  Saesnaeg. 

Collation, 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 
Sig.  A  2,  **  Y  Rhag-Ymmadrodd."     li  pp. 
**  I  lanes  Rhys  Prichard,"  etc.     2}  pp. 
Sig.  A.  4,  **  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 
Verso,  *^  Llythyr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  A  5,  Text  liogins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wmndo,"  etc.     Pp.  1-488. 
Pp.  10-1(5,  ''llil  BrutuH." 
P.  27(),  Date  in  stanza,  1 725. 
Pp.  488-500,  **  Dau  Gymro,"  etc. 
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Pp.  501-504  (not  paged),  "  Danghosiad,"  etc. 
P.  604,  "  Rhybudd." 

Sig.  Kk,  Pp.  505-510  (not  paged),  "  Y  Caniadau  canlynol,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8-1-500-1-4  +  5  =  618. 


No.  \^.— {Circa  1730],  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  j  Cymru ;  |  sef  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  ynghyd  jm 
Chwe  Rhann,  yn  |  llownach  a  helaethach  nag  un  Argraph- 
iad  a  f u  |  allan  erioed  o'r  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fanwl  chwilio,  | 
ai  ddiwygio  yn  of alus  o  amryw  Peiau  a  Cham-  |  gymmeria- 
dau  anafus,  gan  J.H.  |  The  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Rees 
Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. I  Yr    Wythfed    Argraphiad   gydag  ywchwanegiad 
helaeth  |  ArgraphwydynyMwythig  gan  Thomas  Durston,  | 
lie  y   gellir  cael  Brintio  pob   math  ar  Gopiau  am  |  bris 
gweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  amryw  Lyfrau  |  Cymraeg  a 

Saesnaeg. 

Collation, 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  Y  Rhag-Ymadrodd,"  signed  "  T.  D."     \\  pp. 
"  I  Fanes  .  .  Rhys  Prichard,''  etc.    2J  pp.,  with  woodcut  as  tail-piece. 
Sig.  A  4,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr."     1  p. 
Verso,  "  Llythjrr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  A  5,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  1-489. 
P.  275,  Date  in  stanza,  1726. 
Pp.  490-499,  "  Dau  Gymro,'  etc. 
Pp.  500-503  (not  paged),  "  Danghosiad,"  etc. 
P.  504  (not  paged),  "  Y  Llyfrau  sy'n  canlyn,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8  +  604  =  612. 


No.  17.— [Oirca  1735],  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru ;  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  argraphu  ynghyd  yn 
ChweBhann,3m  |  llownach  a  helaethach  nag  un  Argraphiad 
a  f u  I  allan  erioed  o'r  blaen^  a  chwedi  ei  fanwl  chwilio^  |  ai 
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ddiwygio  yn  of alus  o  amry w  Peiau  a  Cham-  |  gymmeriadau 
anafus,  gan  J.H.  |  The  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees 
Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. I  Yr  Wythfed  Argraphiad  gydag  ymchwanegiad 
helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythig  gan  Thomas 
Durston,  |  lie  y  gellir  cael  Printio  pob  math  ar  Gopiau  am  | 
bris  gweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  amry w  Lyf rau  |  Cymraeg 
a  Saesnaeg. 

Collation. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Vorso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  Y  Rhag-Ymaflrodfl,"  signed  "  T.D.''    \\  pp. 

**  Hanes    .     .    Rhys  Prichard,"  etc.    2^  pp.  with  woodcut  as  taO- 

piece. 
Sig.  A  4,  **  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 
Verso,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  A  5,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  1-489. 
P.  275,  Date  in  stanza,  1725. 
Pp.  490-499,  "  Dau  Gymro,"  etc. 
Pp.  ;>00-»503  (not  paged),  **  Danghosiad,"  etc. 
P.  504  (not  paged),  **  Y  Lljrfrau  sy'n  canlyn,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8+504=512. 


No.  18.— [Circa  1745],  12mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru ;  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Eees  Priehard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  ynghyd  yn 
Chwe  Rhann,  yn  llownach  |  a  helaethach  nag  un  Argraph- 
iad a  f u  allan  erioed  o'r  |  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fanwl  chwilio, 
ai  ddiwygio  yn  |  ofalus  o  amryw  Feiau  a  Chamgymmeriadau 
anafus,  |  gan  J.H.  |  The  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees 
Priehard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. I  Yr  Nawfod  Argraphiad  gydag  ymchwanegiad 
helaeth.  |  Argrapliwyd  yn  y  Mwythig  gan  Thomas 
Durston,  lie  y  |  gellir  cael  Brintio  pob  math  ar  Gopiau  am 
bris  gwedd-  |  aidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  amryw  Lyfrau  Cymraeg 
a  I  Saesneg. 
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Collation, 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  Y  Rhag-Ymadrodd,"  signed  "  T.D."     H  pp. 
"  Hanes     .     .     Rhys  Prichard,'*  etc.    2^  pp.,  with  woodcut  as  tail- 
piece. 
Sig.  A  4,  "  Lljrthyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 
Verso,  "  Lljrthyr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  A  5,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  1-489. 
P.  275,  Date  in  stanza,  1725. 

Pp.  490-499  (not  paged  after  490),  "  Ddau  Gymro,"  etc. 
Pp.  500-503  (not  paged),  "  Danghosiad."  etc. 
P.  504  (not  paged).     [List  of  books.] 

Total  pp.,  8-1-504=612. 


No.  19.— [Circa  1760],  12mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru;  |  sef ,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  ynghyd  yn 
ChweRhann,ynllownach  |  a  helaethach  nag  un  Argraphiad 
a  fu  allan  erioed  o'r  |  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fanwl  chwilio,  ai 
ddiwygio  yn  |  ofalus  o  amryw  Peiau  a  Chamgymmeriadau 
anafus,  |  gan  J.H.  |  The  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees 
Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. I  Tr  Degfed  Argraphiad  gydag  ymchwanegiad 
helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  IMwythig  gan  Thomas 
Durston,  lie  y  |  gellir  cael  Brintio  pob  math  aa*  Gropiau  am 
bris  gwedd-  |  aidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  amryw  Lyfrau  yn 
Gymraeg  a  |  Saesnaeg. 

Collation, 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  Y  Rhag-Ymadrodd,"  signed  "  T.D."    li  pp. 

**  llanes  y  Parchedig  Mr.  Rhys  Prichard,"  etc.    2^  pp. 

Sig.  A  4,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 

Verso,  "  Llythjrr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  A  5,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  1-489. 

P.  275,  Date  in  stanza,  1725. 

Pp.  490-500  (not  paged),  "  Ddau  Gymro,"  etc. 

P.  500  (half  page),  "  Y  Llyfrau  a  Argraphwyd,"  etc. 

Pp.  501-504  (not  paged),  "  Danghosiad,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8+489+16=612. 
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No.  20.— 1752,  12mo. 

CanwyllyCymni;  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  | 
Gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri,  |  Yn  Chwech  Ehan.  |  The  Divine 
Poems,  I  of  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  |  Late  Vicar  of  Landovery, 
in  Carmarthenshire.   |  Caerfyrddin :   |  Argraphwyd  yn  y 
Plwyddyn,  mdcclii. 

Collation. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  Dangosiad,"  etc.    5  pp. 

Pp.  8-9,  '^  A.B.C." 

P.  10,  Blank. 

P.  11,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 

P.  12,  "Llythyr  Arall,"  etc. 

Sig.  B,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.     Pp.  1-661  [«ic  662]. 

P.  324,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Total  pp.,  12 -I- 562=574. 


No.  2L — \Girca  1755],  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru;  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard 
gynt  Ficcer  |  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  ynghyd  yn 
ChweRhann,  yn  |  llownachahelaethach  nagunArgraphiad 
a  fu  I  allan  erioed  o'r  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fenwl  chwilio,  |  ai 
ddiwygio  yn  of alus  o  amry w  Feiau  a  cham-  |  gymmeriadau 
anafus,  gan  J.H.  |  The  |  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees 
Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. I  Yr  Wyihfed  Argrapliiad  gydag  ymchwanegiadau 
helaetli.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwytliig  gan  Bichard 
Lathrop.  Lie  |  y  gellir,  cael  Brintio  pob  math  ar  Gropiau 
am  I  bris  gweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  worth  amryw  Lyfrau  | 
Cymraeg  a  Saesonaeg. 

Collation. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  Y  Rhag-Ynuulrodd,"  signed  "  T.D."     1 J  pp. 
"  Ilanes     .     .     Rhys    Prichard,"  etc.    2i  pp.,  witli  wooilcut 
piece. 
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Sig.  A  4,  "  Lljrthyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 

Verso,  "  Lljrthyr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  A  6,  "  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  Wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  1-494 

\%ic  492],  with  woodcut  as  tail-piece. 
P.  275,  Date  in  stanza,  1725. 
Pp.  491  [«ic  493]  -503,  "  Dau  Gymro,"  etc.    Woodcut  as  tail-piece  to 

p.  503. 
Pp.  504-508  (not  paged),  "  Danghosiad,"  etc.    Woodcut  as  tail-piece 

top.  508. 

Total  pp.,  8+608=616. 


ISTo.  22.— 1766,  12mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru ;  |  sef ,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  | 
Gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  ynghyd  yn 
Chwe  Rhan,  a  chwedi  |  ei  fanwl  chwUio,  a'i  ddiwygio  jm 
of alus  o  amryw  |  Feiau  a  Chamgymmeriadau  anafus.  |  The 
Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar 
of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Y  trydydd  Argraphiad 
a'r  Ddeg,  at  ba  un  y  chwanegir  |  y  seithf  ed  ran  i'r  sawl 
a'i  Dymuno.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythig  gan  Stafford 
Prys,  I  lie  y  gellir  cael  Brintio  pob  math  ar  Gopiau  am 
bris  I  gweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  amryw  Lyfrau 
Cymraeg  |  a  Saesnaeg,  1766. 

Collation, 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  Y  Rhag-Ymadrodd,"  signed  "  S.P."    li  pp. 
"  Ilanes     .     .     Rhys  Prichard,"  etc.    2f  pp. 
Sig.  A  4,  "  Lljrthyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.     1  p. 
Verso,  "  Lljrthyr  arall,"  etc.     1  p. 

Sig.  B,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  1-464. 
P.  251,  Date  in  stanza,  1766. 
Pp.  455-465  (not  paged),  "  Ddau  Gymro,"  etc. 
Pp.  406-469  (not  paged),  "  Danghosiad,"  etc. 
P.  470  (not  paged),  "  Y  Llyfrau  Cymraeg,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8+470=478. 
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No.  23.— 1770,  Crown  8vo. 

Y  I  Seren  Foreu,  |  neu  |  Ganwyll  y  Cymry.  |  Gan  lUiys 
Pritchard  A.M.  gynt  |  Ficar  Llanyinddyfri.  |  At  yr  hwn 
y  I  Chv/anegwyd,  |  Ynghylch  361  |  o  |  Benillion,  |  a  | 
gymerwyd  allan  |  o  |  Scrifen-Law  yr  Awdwr  ei  hun  |  pa 
rai  I  Nas  Cyhoeddwyd  yn  un  |  o'r  |  Argraphiadau 
Cyntaf.  |  A  gyhoeddwyd,  ac  a  Argraphwyd  yn  Llan- 
ymddyfri  |  gan    Rhys    Tomas,    (Pris    38.    6(i.    bound.)  | 

MDCCLXX. 

Collation. 

Sig.  a  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 
Sig.  a  2,  "  Egwyddor  i'r  Anllythrennog,"  etc.     1  p. 
Pp.  4-7  (not  paged),  "  Yr  Argraphydd  at  y  Darllenydd." 
P.  8  (not  paged),  *'  Fy  Nghyd-Wladwyr,"  etc. 
Sig.  b,  pp.  i — ii,  "  Ilanes    .     .     Rhys  Pritchard,"  etc. 
Sig.  b,  pp.  iii — vi,  "  Cyngor  i'r  Llyfr,"  signed  "  Stephen  Hughes." 
P.  vii,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 
P.  viii,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

Sig.  A,  Text  begins  with  '*  Annerchiad  i'r  Bnittaniaid,"  etc.     Pp.  1-532. 
P.  334,  Date  hi  stanza,  1G20. 

Pp.  533-536  (not  paged),  "  Tabl  i  gael  un  rhyw  Gan,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  16-1-536=552. 


No.  24.— 1770,  Crown  8vo.  [2nd  issue]. 

Y  I  Seren  Foreu,  |  neu  |  Ganwyll  y  Cymry.  |  Gun  fihys 
Pritchard  A.M.  gynt  |  Ficar  Llanymddyfri.  |  At  yr  hwn 
y  I  Chwanegwyd,  |  Ynghylch  359  |  o  |  Benillion,  |  a 
Gymerwyd  allan  |  o  |  Scrifen-Law  yr  Awdwr  ei  hun,  |  pa 
rai  I  Nas  cyhoeddwyd  yn  un  |  o'r  |  Argraphiadau 
Cyntaf.  |  A  gyhoeddwyd,  ac  a  Argraphwyd  yn  Llan- 
ymddyfri I  Gan    Rhys    Tomas,    (Pris    3«.   6d.   bound),  | 

MDCCLXX. 

Collation. 

Sig.  a  1 ,  Title.     Verao  Blank. 

Sig.  a  2,  *'  EgH'yddor  i'r  Anllythrennog,"  eti\     1  p. 

Pp.  4-7  (not  paged),  **  Yr  Argraphydd  at  y  Darllenydd." 
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P.  8  (not  paged),  "  Fy  Nghyd-wladwyr,"  etc. 
Sig.  b,  pp.  i-ii,  "  Hanes     .     .     Rhys  Pritchard,"  etc. 
Sig.  b,  iii-vi,  "  Cynghor  iV  Llyfr,"  signed  "  Stephen  Hughes." 
P.  vii,  '*  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 
„  viii,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 
Sig.  A,  Text  begins  with  "Annerchiad  iV  Bruttaniaid/'  etc.     Pp. 

1-534. 
P.  334,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 
Pp.  534-536,  "  Gymry  Hawddgar,"  etc. 
Pp.  537-540  (not  paged),  "  Tabl  i  gael  un  rhyw  GEn,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  16+640=556. 


No.  26.— 1771,  Crown  8vo. 

Y  I  Seren  Pore ;  |  neu  |  Gunwyll  y  Gymry.  \  Gan  |  Bhys 

Pritchard,   A.M.  |  gynt  |   Ficcar   Llanymddyfri.  |  Gyd  & 

'Chwanegiad  o  |  Dri  Chant  a  Hanner  o  Bennillion,  |  A 

gymmerwyd  allan  o  |  'Sgrifen-Law  yr  Awdwr  ei  hun,  | 

Na's   Cyhoeddwyd  yn   un  o'r  Argraphiadau  cyntaf.  |  A 

gyhoeddwyd    ac    a  ArgrafBwyd  yn  |  Llanymddyfri,   gan 

R.  Tomas.  |  m,dcc,lxxi.  |  Pris  Tri  Swllt  a  Chwe'-cheiniog 

yn  rhwym. 

Collation. 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 
Sig.  A  2,  pp.  iii-vi,  "  Y  Rhag-Ymadrodd,"  etc. 
P.  vii,  "  At  y  Cymry,"  etc. 
„  viii,  "  Ilyspysiad." 

Sig.  A,  Text  begins  with  "  Annerchiad  iV  Bruttaniaid."    Pp.  1-534. 
P.  334,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 
Pp.  534-536,  "  Gymry  Hawddgar,"  etc. 
Pp.  537-540,  "  Tabl  i  gael  un  rhyw  Gftn,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8+640=648. 


No.  26.— 1776,  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymry :  |  sef  |  Gwaith  |  y   Parchedig  |  Mr. 
Rees  Prichard,  M.A.  |  Gynt  Ficer  Llanymddyfri.  |  The  | 
Welshman's  Candle :  |  or  the  |  Works  |  of  the  Eeverend  j 
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Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  M.  A.  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Landovery.  | 
Deut.  xxxi.  19,  21.  |  Caerfyrddin,  |  ArgrafBwyd  gan  loan 
Eoss,  I  yn  Heol-y-Prior.  |  mdcclxxvi. 

Collation. 
Sig.  A  1,  Title. 

Vorso,  "  llanos    .     .     Rees  Prichard,"  etc.    2  pp. 

Sig.  A  2,  verso,  "Y  Rhagymadrodd   at  y   Darllenydd,"  signed  "S. 

Hughes."    10  pp. 
Pp.  xiv-xxii,  **  QyngOT  iY  Ll3rf r,  gan  Stephen  Hughes." 
P.  xxiii,  "  Uythyi*  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 
P.  xxiv,  "  Lljrthyr  arall,"  etc. 
Sig.  A,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  Wrando,"  etc.    Pp.  13-468  [«c 

1-456]. 
P.  2r>.3,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Pl>.  446-468  [^ic  434-456],  *•  Chwanogiad  rhai  Lloffion." 
Pp.  457-460  (not  paged^  '» Tabl,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  24-1-460=484. 


No.  27.— 1 798,  Crown  8vo. 

Y  I  Seren   Foreu;  |  neu,  |  Ganwyll    y    Cymry:  |  sef,  | 
Gwaith  I  y  Parchedig  |  Mr.   Rees   Prichard,  M.A.  |  Gynt 
Ficcer  Llanymddyfri.  | 

Bydd  fyw'n  gywir  ac  yn  gynnil. 

Pel  pe  baet  heb  un  Ef engyl ;  | 
"  A  bydd  farw'n  gystal  d'obaith, 
"  A  phe  baet  heb  wel'd  y  Gyfraith."  | 

Deut.  xxxi.  19.  I  Yagrifennwch  yr  awr  hon  gan  hynny  i 
cliwi  y  Gfi,n  lion ;  dysg  |  hi  hefyd  i  feibion  Israel ;  a  g^osod 
hi  yn  eu  genau  hwynt,  fel  |  y  byddo'r  gin  hon  yn  dyst  i 
mi  yn  erbyn  meibion  Israel.  |  Caerfyrddin :  |  Argraphwyd 
ac  ar  worth  gan  I.  Evans,  |  yn  Heol-y-Prior, — 1798.  | 
[Pris  2«.  6c/t.  i'r  Rhagdalwyr,  a  3«.  6cA.  i  eraill.] 

Collation, 
Sig.  A  1,  Title. 

Verso,  "  Yr  Egwyddor  Gymraeg." 
Sig.  A  2,  pp.  3-4,  "  Ilanes  .  .  Kees  Prichard,"  etc. 
Pp.  4-8,  "  Cyngor  iV  Llyfr,  gan  S.  Hughes.*' 
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Pp.  8-9,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 

Pp.  9-10,  "  Llythyr  araU,"  etc. 

Pp.  10-12,  Subscribers'  Names. 

Sig.   B,  Text  begins  with  "Annerchiad  i'r  Brytauiaid,"  etc.     Pp. 

13-463. 
P.  287,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 
Pp.  464-468,  "  Tabl  i  gael  unrhyw  Gan,"  etc. 


No.  28.— 1807,  Foolscap  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymry :  |  sef .  |  Gwaith  |  y  Parchedig  |  Mr. 
Rees  Prichard,  M.A.  |  Gynt  Ficer  Llanymddyfri.  |  The 
Welshman's  Candle :  |  or,  |  The  Works  |  of  theEeverend 
Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  M.A.  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Landovery.  | 
Deut.  xxxi.  19,  21.  |  Ysgrifennwch  yr  awr  hon  gan  hynny 
i  chwi  y  gfi.n  hon ;  dysg  |  hi  hef yd  i  f eibion  Israel ;  a  gosod 
hi  yn  eu  genau  hwynt,  |  fel  y  byddo'r  g&n  honyn  dyst  i  mi 
yn  erbyn  meibion  |  Israel :  canys  nid  anghofir  hi  o  enau  ei 
hfi,d  ef .  I  Caerfyrddin :  |  Argraphwyd  ac  ar  werth  yno  gan 
J.  Daniel,  yn  Heol  y  |  Farchnad  Isaf :  Ar  werth  hefyd  gan 
Mr.  North,  yn  |  Aberhonddu ;  Mr.  Jenkins,  yn  Abertawe ; 
a  Messrs.  Milner  a  Kaye,  Liferpwl.  |  1807. 

Collation, 
P.  1,  Title. 

Pp.  ii-iii,  "  Hanes  .  .  Rees  Prichard." 

Pp.  iv-xiii,  "  Y  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  S.  Hughes." 

Pp.  xiv-xxiii,  "  Cyngor  i'r  Llyfr,  gan  Stephen  Hughes." 

P.  xxiv,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 

P.  XXV,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

Pp.  26-472,  Text. 

P.  266,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Pp.  473-476  (not  paged),  "  Tabl." 

P.  477  (not  paged),  "  Yr  Egwyddor." 

Pp  .1-3  [i.e.,  478-480],  "  Llyfrau  Cymraeg  ar  werth,"  etc. 

Date  on  last  page,  1808. 


No.  29.— 1807,  Demy  8vo. 

The  Welshman's  Candle.    Canwyll  y  Cymry :  sef,  Gwaith 
y  Parchedig  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  M.A.  gynt  Ficer  Llan- 
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ymddyfri.  Tnghyd  a  chwanegiad  rhai  Lloffion  o  waith 
yr  un  awdwr ;  o  gasgliad  y  Parchedig  Mr.  Griffith  Jones, 
Llanddowror.  Deut.  xxxi.  19,  21,  etc.  Caerfyrddin  : 
Argraphwyd  ac  ar  werth  gan  J.  Evans,  yn  Heol  y  Prior. 
1807. 

Collation, 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  pp.  iii-iv,  "  Ilaiies  . .  Rees-Prichard." 

Pp.  v-x,  "  Y  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  S.  Ilughos." 

Pp.  xi-xiv,  "  Cyngor  ir  Llyfr  gan  Stephen  Hughes." 

P.  XV,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr.'' 

P.  xvi,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

Sig.  A,  Pp.  17-470,  Text:  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc. 

P.  261,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Sig.  3  L  3,  pp.  471-2  (not  paged),  ''  Tabl." 


No.  30.— 1808,  Demy  8vo. 

The  I  Welshman's  Candle.  |  Canwyll  y  Cymry:  |  sef  | 
Gwaith  I  y  Parchedig  |  Mr.   Rees  Prichard,  M.A.  |  Gynt 
Ficer    Llanymddyfri    |    Ynghyd    a    |    'Chwanegiad  fihai 
Lloffion,  I  o  waith  yr  un  awdwr ;  |  o  gasgliad  y  Parchedig  | 
Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror.  |  Deuteronomium  xxxi, 
19,  21.  I  Ysgrifenwch  yr  awr  hon  gan  hynny  i  chwi  y  GAn 
hon ;  dysg  hi  hefyd  i  |  Feibion  Israel;  agosod  hi  yn  eu  Genau 
hwynt,  fel  y  byddo'r  Gfi;n  hon  yn  |  Dyst  i  mi  yn  erbyn 
Meibion  Israel :  canys  nid  anghofir  lii  o  Enau  ei  H4d  ef .  | 
Caerfyrddin:  |  Argraphwyd  ac  ar  werth  gan  J.  Evans,  yn  | 
Heol-y-Prior.  |  1808. 

Collation, 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.     Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  pp.  iii-iv,  "  llanos  .     .  Rees  Prichard.*' 

Pp.  v-x,  "  Y  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  S.  Ilughos." 

Pp.  xi-xiv,  "  Cyngor  i'r  Llyfr  gan  Stephen  Hughes.'' 

P.  XV,  *'  Llythyr  jt  Awdwr." 

P.  xvi,  '*  Llyth>T  arall/'  eU\ 

Sig.  A,  ]>p.  17-470,  Text :  Iwgins  with  •*  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc. 

P.  261,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Sig.  Pp.  471-472  (not  paged),  "  Tabl" 
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No.  31.— 1841,  Crown  8vo. 

Y  Seren  Poreu,  |  neu  |  Granwyll  y  Cymry ;  |  sef  |  Gwaith 
Prydyddol  |  y  |  Y  Parch.  Ehys  Prichard,  M.A.  |  gynt 
Ficer  Llanymddyf ri ;  |  ynghyd  a  |  Nodau  Eglurhaol,  a 
Bywgraphiad  yr  Awdwr,  |  gan  y  diweddar  |  Barch.  Eice 
Rees,  B.D.  |  0  Goleg  Dewi  Sant,  Llanbedr,  ac  aelod  o 
GymdeithasGoleg  |  yrIesu,Ehydychen.  |  Llanymddyfri;  | 
Argraphwyd  a  Chyhoeddwyd  gan  W.  Eees,  |  ar  werth 
hefyd  |  Gan  H.  Hughes,  a  D.  Williams,  Llundain,  |  a  chan 
holl  lyfrwerthwyr  |  y  Dywysogaeth.  |  mdcccxli. 

Collation, 

Pp.  i-ii,  Frontispiece,  "  Y  Neuadd." 

P.  iii,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

P.  V,  Dedication,"  "  I'r  Parch.  William  Morgan,''  etc. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  vii-viii,  "  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  Y  Cyhoeddwr." 

Pp.  viii-lxiii  \sic  ix-lix],  "  Hanes     .     .  Rhys  Prichard.** 

Pp.  Ixiii-lxx  [«jc  lix-lxvi],  "  Pregeth." 

Pp.  Ixx-lxxii  [«2C  Ixvi-lxviii],  "  Cyngor  iV  Llyfr,**  etc. 

P.  Ixix  (not  paged),  "  Llythyr  yr  awdwr,"  etc. 

Verso,  "  Lljrthyr  arall,"  etc. 

Pp.  Ixxi-lxxii  (not  paged),  "  Dangoseg,"  etc. 

Pp.  1-698,  Text  begins  with  "  Annerchiad  i'r  Brutaniaid." 

P.  337,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Pp.  698-599,  "  Gweddi." 

Pp.  699-600,  "  Dangoseg  oV  Testunau." 

Total  pp.,  72  +  600  =  672. 


No.  32.— 1858,  Demy  8vo. 

Y  I   Seren    Poreu  |  neu  |   Gunwyll    y   Cymry ;  |  sef  | 
Gwaith  Prydyddol  |  y  |  Parch.    Bhys    Prichard,  M.A.  | 
gynt  Ficer  Llanymddyfri ;  |  ynghyd  a  |  Nodau  Eglurhaol, 
a  bywgraphiad  yr  awdwr,  |  gan  y  diweddar  |  Barch.    Bice 
Bees,  B.D.  |  0  Goleg  Dewi  Sant,  Llanbedr,  ac  aelod  o 
Gymdeithas  Goleg  yr  lesu,  |  Bhydychen.  |  Ail  Argraphiad 
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Llanymddyf ri :  |  William  Eees ;  Llundain,  Longman  a*i 
Gyfeillioii,  |  ar  werth  hefyd  |  gan  holl  Ijrfrwerthwyr  j 
dywysogaeth.  |  mdccclviii. 

Collation. 
Frontispiece. 

P.  i,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

P.  iii,  Dedication,  ^'  I'r  Cyinry,"  etc. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  v-vi,  "  Rhagyniadrodd,"  signed  "  Y  Cylioeddwr.*^ 

Pj).  vii-viii  (not  paged),  "  Dangoseg." 

Pp.  9-11,"  Cynghor  i'r  Llyfr,  gan  Mr.  S.  Hughes." 

P.  12  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  "  and  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

P.  13-297,  Text :  begins  with  "  Annerchiad  i'r  Brutaniaid." 

P.  169,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

P.  298  (not  paged),  "  Gweddi." 

Pp.  299-317,  "Hanes     .     .     Rhys  Prichard." 

Pp.  318-322,  "  Pregetli." 

Pp.  323-324,  "  Dangoseg  o'r  Teatunau." 


No.  33.— 1867,  Demy  8vo. 

Y  Seren  Foreu  |  neu  |  Ganwyll  y  Cymiy ;  |  sef  |  Gwaith 
Prydyddol  |  y  |  Parch.  Rhys  Prichard,  M.A.  |  gynt  Kcer 
Llanymddyf  ri ;  |  ynghyd  a  |  Nodiadau  Eglurhaol,  a 
Bywgraphiad  yr  Awdwr,  |  gan  y  diweddar  |  Barch.  Rice 
Rees,  B.D.  |  0  Goleg  Dewi  Sant,  Llanbedr,  ac  aelod  o 
Gymdeithas  Goleg  yr  lesu,  |  Rhydychen.  |  Trydydd 
Argraphiad.  |  Llanymddyfri :  |  D.  J.  Roderic ;  Llundain, 
Longman  a'i  Gyfeillion;  |  ar  werth  hefyd  |  gan  holl 
lyfrwerthwyry  dywysogaeth.  |  mdccclxvii. 

Collation, 
Frontispiece — "  Y  Neuadd." 
P.  1,  Title. 
Verso,  Blank. 

P.  iii.  Dedication,  "  I'r  Cymry." 
Verso,  **  Ililiogaeth  Ficer  Prichard." 
Pp.  v-vi,  "  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  Y  Cyhooddwr." 
Pp.  vii-viii,  "  Rhagymadrodd  i'r  trydydd  argraphiad."* 
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Sig.  B,  pp.  9-11,  "  Cynghor  iV  Llyfr,  gan  Mr.  S.  Hughes.'' 

P.  12,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  "  a-nd  "  Llythyr  araU,"  etc. 

Pp.  13-297,  Text :  begins  with  "  Aimerchiad  iV  Brutaniaid." 

P.  169,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

P.  298,  "  Gweddi." 

Pp.  299-320,  "  Hanes    .    .    Rhys  Prichard." 

I^.  321-324,  "  Pregeth." 

Pp.  325-326,  "  Dangoseg  o  ddechreu  'r  canau." 

Pp.  327-328,  "  Dangoseg  oV  testunau." 


No.  34.— [1887],  Demy  8vo. 

Y  Seren  Poreu  |  neu  |  Granwyll  y  Cymry ;  |  sef  |  Gwaith 
Prydyddol  |  y  |  Parch.  Ehys  Prichard,  M.A.,  |  gynt  Ficer 
Llanymddyfri ;  |  ynghyd  a  |  Nodiadau  Eglurhaol,  a 
bywgraphiad  yr  awdwr.  |  Gran  y  diweddar  |  Barch.  Eice 
Rees,  B.D.  |  O  Goleg  Dewi  Sant,  Llanbedr,  ac  aelod  o 
Gymdeithas  Goleg  yr  lesu,  |  Rhydychen.  |  Trydydd 
Argraphiad.  |  Wrexham :  |  Hughes  and  Son,  66,  Hope 
Street.  |  Llundain  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  |  Ar  werth 
hefyd  |  gan  hoU  lyfrwerthwyr  y  dywysogaeth. 

Collation. 
P.  i,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

P.  iii,  Dedication,  "  I'r  Cymry." 

Verso,  "  Hiliogaeth  Ficer  Prichard." 

Pp.  v-vi,  "  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  Y  Cyhoeddwr." 

Pp.  vii-viii,  "  Rhagymadrodd  i'r  trydydd  argraphiad." 

Pp.  9-11,"  Gynghor  i'r  Llyfr." 

P.  12,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  "  and  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

Pp.  13-297,  Text :  begins  with  '' Annerchiad  i'r  Brutaniaid." 

P.  169,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

P.  298,  "  Gweddi." 

Pp.  299-320,  "  Hanes    .    .    Rhys  Prichard." 

Pp.  321-324,  "  Pregeth." 

Pp.  325-326,  "  Dangoseg  o  ddechre  V  canau." 

Pp.  327-328,  "  Dangoseg  o'r  testiinau." 
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SELECTIONS. 

No.  35. — 1749,  Foolscap  8vo. 

Pigion  I  Prydyddiaeth  |  Pen-Pardd  |  y  |  Cymry :  | 
sef,  I  Caniadau,  Hymnau,  |  ac  |  Odlau  Tsbrydol ;  |  Allan  o 
Waith  I  Y  Parchedig  Mr.  Prichard,  |  Gynt  Piccer  Llan- 
ymddyfri.  |  Wedi  eu  casglu  er  Llesiant  i'r  sawl  a 
ewyllysio  |  fyw'n  dduwjol  yng  Nghrist  Jesu.  |  Preswylied 
gair  Crist  ynnoch  yn  helaeth,  ym  |  mhob  doethineb ;  gan 
ddysgu,  a  rhybuddio  |  bawb  ei  gilydd,  mewn  salmau,  a 
hymnau,  ac  |  odlau  ysbrydol,  gan  ganu  trwy  r&s  yn 
eich  calon-  |  nau  i'r  Arglwydd.  Col.  iii.  16.  |  Argraphwyd 
yn  Llundain,  gan  |  Joan  Olfir,  ym  Martholomy  C16s,  ger  | 
llaw  Smithffild  Gorllewinol.  I  m.dcc.xlix. 


Collation, 

Sig.  A  1 ,  p.  i,  Half-title  :  "  Pigion  Prydyddiaeth  Pen-Fardd  y  Cymry.'' 

Verso,  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  p.  iii,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Sig.  A  3,  pp.  v-xiv,  "  Y  Rhagymadrodd." 

Pp.  xv-xix,  "  Y  Tabl." 

P.  XX,  Blank. 

Sig.  B,  pp.  1-196,  Text :  begins  with  "  Budd  ac  Anhepcorwch,"  etc. 

P.  196,  Blank. 

Total  pp.,  216. 


No.  36.— 1754,  Demy  8vo. 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  of  the  Children  of  God  in  all 
Ages,  from  the  beginning  till  now.  In  two  parts.  London, 
1764. 

[Note. — Hymns  416-421  in  Part  I  are  translations  of  poemi 
from  "  Canwyll  y  Cyniry,"  via. : — 
416,  "  Awn  i  Fethlom.^' 

416,  "  Christ  yw  Oen  y  Pasc,  a*n  Haborth." 

417,  "  Dore,  h^n  bechadur  truan.*" 
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418,  "  Crod  yn  nghrist,  lief  am  dy  G^idwad." 

419,  "  Os  Tad,  os  mam,  os  m&b,  os  merch.*' 

420,  "  Er  fy  mendith  nac  anghofia.*' 

421,  "  Dysg  fy  mab  wrth  Godwm  Adda." 


No.  37.— 1758,  Foolscap  8vo. 

Lloffion  I  Prydyddiaeth  |  sef,  |  Ynghylch  chwech  a 
deugain  o  |  Ganuau  duwiol  |  O  waith  |  Mr.  Sees 
Prichard,  |  gynt  Piccer  Llanymddyfri,  |  wedi  |  Eu  casglu 
ynghyd,  yn  ddiweddar,  allan  |  o'i  Bapyrau  ef  ei  hun  ;  (sef, 
y  cyfryw  |  na  phrintiwyd  erioed  o'r  blaen)  a'u  |  gosod 
mewn  Trefn  a'u  diwygio:  |  Mor  fuddiol  i  adeiladu,  |  Ac 
inor  deilwng  i'w  printio  ag  unrhyw  Ran  o  |  waith  yr 
AwdwT  parchedig.  |  Joan  vi.  12.  |  Cesglwch  y  briwfwyd 
gweddill,  fel  na  choUer  dim.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  Llundain, 
gan  Joan  |  Olfir,  ym  Martholomy  C16s,  ger  llaw  |  Smithffild 
Orllewinol.  |  m.dcc.lviii. 

Collation. 

Sig.  A  1,  p.  i.  Half-title  :  "LlofBon  Prydyddiaeth  y  Cymry." 
Verso,  Blank. 
Sig.  A  2,  p.  iii,  Title. 
Verso,  "  Y  Cyssegriad." 

Sig.  A  3,  p.  5,  "  Egwyddor  i'r  Anilythyrennog." 
Verso,  Blank. 

Sig.  A  4,  pp.  vii-viii,  «  Y  Tabl." 

Sig.  B,  pp.  1-86,  Text :  begins  with  "  Am  HoUbresennoldeb  Duw." 

Total  pp.,  8  +  86  =«  94. 


No.  38.— 1766,  Foolscap  8vo. 

Lloffion  I  Prydyddiaeth  |  sef,  |  Ynghylch  chwech  a 
deugain  o  Gun-  |  uau  duwiol,  |  o  waith  |  Mr.  Bees 
Prichard,  |  Gynt  Ficcer  Llanymddyfri,  |  wedi  |  Eu  casglu 
ynghyd,  yn  ddiweddar,  allan  o*i  |  Bapyrau  ef  ei  hun ;  (sef, 
y  cyfryw  na  phrin-  |  tiwyd  erioed  o*r  blaen)  a*u  gosod  mewn 

Trefn,  a'u  diwygio :  |  Mor  fuddiol  i  adeiladu^  |  Ac  mor 
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deilwng  i'w  printio  ag  iinrhyw  Ran  o  |  waith  yr  Awdwr 
parchedig.  |  Joan  vi.  12.  |  Cesglwch  y  briwfwyd  gweddill, 
f el  na  choller  dim.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwytliig,  gan  J. 
Eddowes.  |  mdcclxvi. 

Collation. 

Sig.  A  1,  p.  1,  Half-title  :  "  Lloffion  Prydyddiaeth  y  Cymry." 
Verso,  Blank. 
Sig.  A  2,  p.  iii,  Title. 
Verso,  "  Y  Cyssegriad." 

Sig.  A  3,  p.  V,  "  Egwyddor  i'r  Anllythyrennog,"  etc. 
Verso,  Blank. 
Pp.  vii-viii,  "  Y  Tabl." 

Pp.  1-86  [:"],  Text  begins  with  "  Am  Ilollbresonnoldeb  Duw.** 

Total  pp.,  8  +  86  =  94. 


No.  39.— [1802,]  Crown  8vo. 

Dewisol  Rannau  o  Ganiadau  |  y  Parchedig  |  Sees 
Prichard,  |  Gynt  Ficcer  Llanyinddyf ri :  |  Ar  ddull  Gairlyfr 
Cymraeg,  a  Saesnaeg,  hynod  o  |  hawdd,  a  gwaanaethgar  i 
ddysgu  plant  ieuangc,  |  a'u  hegwyddori  yn  y  ddwy  iaith  yn 
y  Grefydd  |  Gristnogol.  |  Select  pieces  of  the  Poems  |  of 
the  I  Rev.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Formerly  Vicar  of  Llan- 
dovery :  I  Dictionary-like  in  Welch  and  English,  very  easy  | 
and  useful  for  young  Children,  to  ground  them  |  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  |  both  Lang^uages.  | 
Dolgellau  |  Argraphwyd,  |  gan  Thomas  Williams. 

ColUitxon. 
P.  1 ,  Title. 
Pp.  2-16,  Text:  begins  with  "  Cofiwch  Angau." 


No.  •«).— [1882,]  Duo. 

Gwreichion  |  o  |  Ganwyll  y  Cymry,  |  a  |  Chofnodydd  | 
Dydd  Gonedigaeth,  etc.  |  Y  penillion  wedi  eu  cymeryd  o 
waith  I  yr  ^*  Hen  Ficer."  |  Gan  S.  C.  W.  E.  |  "  Mae  amser 
i    eni,    ac    amser    i     farw.'* — Solomon.   \   Llundain:    | 
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Cymdeithas    y    Traethodau    Crefyddol,  |  56,   Paternoster 
Eow;  65,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  |  164,  Piccadilly. 

Collation, 
P.  1,  Title. 

Verso,  "  Er  Coffadwriaeth." 

P.  3,  "  Nodiad." 

Verso,  Blank. 

Sig.  B,  p.  6,  et  seq.y  Text. 


No.  41  .—1888,  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymry.  |  Crynodeb  o  Ganeuon  |  Llyfr  Picer 
Prichard,    |    o  |  Llanymddyfri.   |    Wedi  eu  dethol  gan    | 
Thomas  Levi,  Aberystwyth.  |  Newport,  Mon. :  |  W.  Jones. 
Cambrian  Works,  Commercial  Street.  |  1888. 

Collation, 

P.  i,  Half-title  :  *'  Canwyll  y  Cymry.'' 

Verso,  Frontispiece  ;  "  Ty  Ficer  Prichard." 

P.  iii.  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  v-vi,  "  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  Thos.  Levi." 
„    vii-ix,  "Cynwysiad." 
„    x-xvi,  "  Haws    .     .    Rhys  Prichard." 
„    17-128,  Text :  begins  with  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 


TEAJTSLATIONS. 


(See  above.  No.  S6, J 

No.  42.— 1771,  Demy  Qvo. 

The  I  Welshman's   Candle:  |  or  the  |  Divine  Poems  | 

of  I  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  sometime  |  Vicar  of  Landovery, 

in   Carmarthenshire,  |  Now  first  translated  into  English 

Verse  |  BytheEev.'  | 

I  Carmarthen,  |  Printed  for  the  translator  by  J.  Boss.  | 

M,DCC,LXXI. 


^  William  Evans,  Vicar  of  Llawhaden.    The  name  is  not  printed  on 
the  title. 
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Collation. 
Sig.  A,  p.  1,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  iii-vii,  Translator's  Preface. 

Pp.  viii-ix,  "  The  Life  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichard." 

Pp.  x-xvi  (not  paged),  "  Subscribers-  Names." 

Sig.  B,  pp.  1 7-480,  Text :  begins  with  "  An  Epistle  from  the  Author," 

etc. 

Sig.  Hh,  pp.  481-483  (not  paged),  »*  Contents." 

Pp.  484  (not  paged),  "  Errata." 


No.  43.— 1785,  Demy  8vo. 

The  Morning  Star ;  |  or,  the  |  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr. 
Rees   Prichard,   |    sometime    |    Vicar  of    Llandovery,    in 
Carmarthenshire.    |    Translated     into    English    verse.    | 
London :  |  Printed  and  Sold  by  J.  Johnson,  |  Whitechapel- 
Road-Side;  |  J.  Pridder,  Bookseller,  Fleet-Street;   and 
T.  Baldwin,  Pater-noster-Row.  I  mdcclxxxv. 


Collation, 
P.  1,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  iii-vii,  Translator's  Preface. 

Pp.  viii-ix,  *'  The  Life  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichard." 

P.  10-47l>,  Text. 

Pp.  47'M75  (not  page<l)  "  Contents." 

,,    476-480  (not  paged)  "  Subscribers'  Names.' 


No.  44. — 1815,  Demy  8vo. 

The  I  Morning  Star,  |  or,  the  |  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr. 
Rees  Prichard,  |  formerly  |  Vicar  of  Landovery,  |  in  | 
Carmarthenshire.  |  Translated  into  English  Verse  |  By  the 
Rev.  William  Evans,  |  Vicar  of  Lawhaden.  |  Merthyr 
Tydfil :  |  Printed  by  W.  Williams,  and  sold  in  London,  by 
Long-  I  man.  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme  and  Brown  ;  Baldmn,  | 
Cradock  and  Joy.  |  1815. 
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Collation. 
Sig.  A,  p.  i,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  iii-iv,  "  An  Account  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichard." 

Sig.  B,  pp.  1-446,  Text :  begins  with  "  An  Epistle  from  the  Author." 

Pp.  446-448,  "  Contents." 

Total  pp.,  4  +  448  -=  662. 


No.  45.— 1821,  Foolscap  8vo. 

The  I  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  |  or  |  Light   |  from   the  ( 
Welshman's  Candle.  |  By  John  Bulmer.  | 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divina  poeta, 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine^  quale  per  sestum 

Dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restringuere  rivo. — Virgil. 

Haverfordwest:   |  Printed  and  sold  by  Joseph  Potter;  | 
Sold  also  in  London  by  John  OflEor,  44,  Newgate-street ; 
and  I  by  J.  Evans,  Carmarthen.  |  1821. 

Collation, 

P.  i,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

P.  iii,  Dedication :  "  To  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hobson." 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  i-xxi  [»ic  v-xxv],  "  Preface." 

P.  xxvi.  "  Errata." 

„  xxiii-xxv  [sic  xzvii-xzix],  "  Contents." 

„  XXX,  Blank. 

„  1,  Half-title,  "  The  Vicar  of  Llandovery.    Book  L" 

„  2,  "  Subject  of  the  First  Book." 

Pp.  3-173,  Text :  begins  ''  Necessity  and  Excellence,"  etc. 

P.  62,  Blank. 

„  63  Half-title,  "  The  Vicar  of  Llandovery.    Book  II." 

„  64,  "  Subject  of  the  Second  Book." 

„  115,  Half-title,  "  The  Vicar  of  Llandovery.    Book  m." 

„  116,  "  Subject  of  the  Third  Book." 

„  143,  Half-title,  "  The  Vicar  of  Llandovery.    Book  IV." 

„  144,  "  Subject  of  the  Fourth  Book." 

„  174,  Blank. 

„  176,  Half-title,  "Notes." 
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P.  17l>,  Blank. 
Pp.  ir7-i>4(K  "Notes." 

Sig.  I.  i,  pp.  i?41-:?-k>  uiot  paged),  ••  List  of  Subscribers/ 

Total  pp.,  30  -f  246  =  276. 


Xo.  4(). — 1880,  Foolscap  8vo. 

Beauties  j  of  the  |  Vicar  of  Llandovery ;  |  or  |  Light  | 

from   the  |  Welshman's    Candle,  |  with  notes.  |  By   John 

Biilmer.  | 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nohis,  divina  poeta. 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  quale  per  aestum 

Dulois  aquie  saliente  sitim  restinguero  rivo. 

Virg. 

Second  Edition.  |  London:  |  Holdsworth    and    Ball,  |  18, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  |  1830. 

Collation, 
P.  1,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  iii-xxii,  **  Preface." 

„   xxiii-xxiv,  *•  Contents." 

Sig.  A,  pp.  1-278, Text:  Ixjgins  with  "  Book  I.     Scripture  Doctrines.** 

Errata  slip  pasted  on  p.  iii. 

Total  pp.,  24  -j-  278  =  302. 


SERMON. 
No.  47. 

Pregeth  |  o  Waith  y  |  Parchedig  a'r  Enwog  | 
Rhys  Pritchard,  A.M.  |  Gynt  o  Lanymddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei 
chymmeryd  allan  yn  ofalus,  |  a  Ffyddlon,  o'i  'Sgrifen  Law 
ef  ei  Hun,  He  |  y  gellir  canfod  ei  fod  ef  mor  Hynod  yn  ei 
dduU  o  I  Bregethu,  ag  yn  ei  Brydyddu.  |  Heb.  xi.  4.  |  Y  mae 
efe  wedi  Marw,  yn  Uefaru  etto.  |  Awdwr  y  Bregeth  hon  a 
ddiweddodd  oi  oes  mown  Tangneddyf ,  |  yn  Llanymddyf ri,  ac 
a  gladdwyd  yn  yr  Eglwys  honno,  yn  Mis  |  Tachwedd,  yn  y 
Flwyddyn  1644,  yn  65  o'i  Oed.  |  Trefecca:  |  Argraphwjd^ 
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Gan  E.  Roberts  &  Co.  |  1802.  |  Pris  Dwy-Geiniog,  neu 
Ddeunaw  y  ddwseii.) 

12  pp.,  Crown  8vo. 

First  printed  by  Rhys  Thomas  at  Llandovery  circa  1771, 
see  anie^  p.  39.  Reprinted  in  editions  of  1841, 1858,  1867, 
and  1887. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

No.  48. 

Traethodau  Bywgraphyddol.  |  Rhys  Prichard,  |  Picer 
Llanymddyf ri.  |  Gan  T.L.  |  [Woodcut  of  "  T  Neuadd."]  | 
Llundain:  |  Cymdeithas  y  Traethodau  Crefyddol,  |  66, 
Paternoster  Row,  65,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  |  and  164 
Piccadilly.  |  Liverpool:  Slater  Street.  Manchester:  Corpo- 
ration Street.  I  [1883]. 

32  pp..  Crown  8vo. 


ERRATA. 


Page  h,  line  2  from  bottom^  for  "  Roger  "  read  "  RogerfsJ  '*. 

Pago  6,  No8.  20  and  21  in  list  to  be  revised  as  foUows  : — 

20.  1752,  Carmarthen  [Evan  Powel], 

21.  [circa  1766]  Shrewsbury.    R.  Lathrop. 

Page   14,  line  6  from  bottom,  after  ''first  appearance,*'  add  'Mn 
Welsh." 


@  Cottadon  of  (JlW  &it>tB  of  i^t 
Cam6ro^Q^n^t0$  $atn^0. 

By  professor  KUNO  MEYER. 


The  importance  of  the  various  Latin  and  Welsh  texts 
collected  in  this  volume  would  warrant  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  minute  description  of  the  MSS.  from  which  they 
are  taken,  and  a  diplomatic  edition  of  the  kind  to  which 
Mr.  Gwenogfryn  Evans  and  Mr.  Morris  Jones  have 
accustomed  us.  Meanwhile  the  following  list  of  corri- 
genda will  be  acceptable.  It  is  based  upon  a  collation 
originally  made  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  kindly 
allowed  me  to  use  it  for  my  own  purposes.  Obyious 
misprints,  which  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  Latin 
texts,  have  been  passed  over.  Nor  have  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  indicate  throughout  where  y  is  written  y  in 
the  MS.,  or  where  6  is  used  instead  of  w,  or  where  an 
accent  is  put  to  distinguish  the  letter  i,  or,  in  Latin  words, 
to  mark  the  stressed  syllable,  as  fugeruiit  (p.  61,  4), 
Srutum  (p.  70,  14),  etc. 


I.     Vita  Sancti  Beknaci. 

Edition.  Tub  Manuscript. 

Vc}«|)UHian  A.  ziv,  fol.  77b.-80b. 

P.  7,  6  Cleddyf  Cledyf 

8,  18  Never  Neuer 

33  Bemaco  percum-         Sancto    Bemacho    percum* 
benti  bente 


Rees^  Cambro-British  Saints. 
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m.  Vita  Sahcti  Cadoci. 


P.  22,  6 
6 

19 
20 
21 
ib. 

23,14 
25 

24,  7 
35 

26,  4 
16 
26 

26,26 

27 
27,15 
30,28 
31,31 
32,13 
36,20 
38,  4 
ib.  13, 
39,23 

29 
40,14 
42,26 

44,    8 


Edition. 

Thb  Manuscbipt. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo  17a.— 43b. 

Britannice 

Brittdnnice 

Glxiigius 

Gluiguis 

EteKchion 

Etelicchion 

Seruguumd 

Seruguunid 

Cornouguil 

Comouguill 

Cornoguatlan 

Comoguatlauii 

legittime 

legittimo 

Talgarth 

Talgard 

Bochriucam 

Boch-riu-cam* 

Altgiindliu 

AUtgundUu^ 

Gladusa 

GladuRam 

quos 

quum 

diliculo 

diluculo 

dele    noTnine    Snaud 

- 

rentia' 

vocem 

voce  in 

eruditur 

traditur 

Hiuguel 

Huiguel 

Pennychen 

P^nnychen 

Nant 

Nant  (i.  flumen) 

Gnayan 

Gnauan 

insonsuit 

insonuit 

15  La;Tidcarvan 

Landcaruan 

Cov 

C6b 

Nantcarugua*n 

Nant  carugiian 

Brevi 

Breeui 

castigationem 

castigationem     vel    con 

tionem 

Finnianum 

Finn{R.nniiTn 

^  Marks  of  division  inserted.         '  The  seoond  1  imperfeotly  erased. 

'  Misread  out  of  noce  in  andientia. 
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A  Collation  of  Rees'  Lives  of  the 


Edition. 

P.  44,    9  Finnianus 
45,    3  Ethiii 

4  Nantcarvan 
8  adumis 

12  Gunluc 

ib.  Fynnon  Hen 

13  Rymni 

14  Gulich 
ib.  Nadauan 


ib. 
16 
ib. 
27 

48,  7 
12 
32 

49,  6 
28  & 
50,20 

21 
22 


51, 


30 


6 


Penntirch 

Guriini 

Bemni 

Midgard 

Lyiiguri 

Lauhiir 

Reneder 

tribundas 

29  Kei  et  Bedwir 

Trefredinauc 

placitum 

Rith^utebou 

G  uiiinedotioruin 

pleraque 

Fiiinun  Brittrou 


9  Gunlienses 
11  Guinedotorium 


The  Manuscript. 
Vespasian  A.  ziv,  fo.  17a — 43b. 

Finiannus 

Echni  (Fe«p.) 

Naiitcaruan 

aduenis 

Giinliauc 

Fyimon  H^n  (Ti^.)*  I'ennim 

(Fe^p.) 
Eyin[n]i 

Golich  (Tit.),  Gulych  (Fe«p,) 
Nadainiam   (Ti^.)>  Nadauan 

(Fe8p.) 
Penntirh  {Tit.) 
Gorenni  (K<.) 
Rymi  {yeifp^ 
Medgart 
Lyuguri 
Lauhiir 
Keneder 
tribuendas 
Chei  et  Bedguur 
Tref  redinauc 
placitum  vel  actio  litis 
Rith  (i.  uadum)  guurtebou 
Guinedotiorum 
pleraque  vd  magna 
Finnun*    (i.  fons)   Brittrou 

(proprium  nomen) 
Gunliuenses 
Guinedotorum  (Fe«p.),  Snau- 

dunensium  (IV^) 


^  Altered  into  fennnn. 
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Edition. 

P.  51, 19  Gundliaiuc 

52,  6  misericors 
21  Eunn 

53,  12  Xn  cim 
13  Nadavam 

31  Eein  . . .  alca 

32  eunuchis 

54,  1  eunuchos 
10  XII 

26  Eein 

36  Eein  ...  Vario 

55,  1  Osci 

2  Lancarvan 
4,  10  Need 


Thb  Manusobipt. 
Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  17a. — 43b. 

Gundliauc 

misericors  vd  deprecabilis 

Eunn 

XTJcim 

Nadauan 

Eun  ...  alea 

eunuchis  vd  apparatoribus 

eunuchos  vd  assedas 

Xu 

Eun 

Eun  . . .  TJario 

OscsB 

Landcarvan 


5  elixatamseuassatam  elixat^teram  seu  assatt^ram 

11  Bycheiniauc  Brecheiniauc 

17  Gundliuiti  Gundliuite 

20  Pullrud  PuUrud 

34  Debunn  Dibunn 

56,    2  ergo  jrwod 

5  (Telianus) . .  Maidac  (i.  Telianus) 
60,  10  quo  a  me 

19  Lanncarvan 

30  Gundlei  patris 


Maidoc 


61,    5  ad  collem 

30  exista 
63,    7  Fennuan  Hen 
9  Naduan 

18  IggUs 

21  Walees 

24  Gualches 

25  qui 


quod  k  me 

Lanncaruan 

Gundleii  regis  patns 

ad  collem  vd  ad  procliuum 

existas 

Fennunn  Hsen 

Nadauan 

EggUs 

Wal^ 

Gualehes 

que 


8o 


A  Collation  of  Rees   Lives  of  the 


Edition. 

P.  63,  26  Barran 

64,  7  Gualees 

65,  30  Eiderch 

66,  18  Lanncarvan 
68,  30  Lanncarvan 

76,  20  Quinimo 

77,  5  Morcanentium 
9  usque 

34  Margetud 

78,  24  Limphi 

79,  10  clunererunt 

17  Reinuc  .  .  Cinan 

18  Carguinu 
22,  27  Ned 
25  Reinuc 

81,  23  Lettau 

25  twice  Gluigius 

30  Biscetbach 

31  twice  Aulach 

82,  2  twice  Abattach 
ib.  and  3  Baallad 

4  twice  Outigirim 

5  Eitigurinum  Eitigir 
7  twice  Teuchuant 

10  twice  Cimmarch 

12  Meuric  Meuricus 
ib.  twice  Erbie 

13  twice  Idnerth 
ib.  twice  Teitpall 
17  dele  Gladuse 


Thb  Manitscbipt. 
Vespasian  A.  xiy.,  fo.  17a. — 4Sb. 

Barren 

Gual66s 

Eiderh 

Lanncaruan 

Lanncaruan 

Quinimmo 

Morcannentium 

usque  ad 

Margetud 

Liphi 

apm2  Clunerert^ 

Eeinmuc  .  .  Cin&n 

Carguinn 

Ned 

Eeinmuc 

Lettau  (i.  Brittones) 

Gluiguis 

Briscethach 

Anlach 

Aballach 

Baallad 

Outigirim 

Eitigimum  Eitigim 

Teuhuant 

Cinmarch 

Mouric  Meouricus 

Erbic  Erbictw 

Idnerh 

TeitfaU 


^  /.e.,  Cliiain  Erairdd,  now  Clunanl,  co.  Moath. 


Cambro-British  Saints. 
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Edition. 

Thb  Makusobipt. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  17a. — 43b. 

P.  82, 19  ivncQ  Abellach 

Aballach 

20  twice  Baa1a.<1 

BaaJlad 

ib.  twice  Euguem 

Euguein 

21  twice  Brith^em 

Brithguein 

25  twice  Guoreing 

Guorceng 

28  Gunleii  Gunleius 

Guunleii  Gundleius 

83,  12  Tremgueithen 

Treimgueithen 

15  Aidanbloch  . .  Nioy- 

Aidan  bloch .  •  Niaysgurth  in 

sgurthin 

24  Tremycrucou 

Trem  ycrucou 

26  Cyminyoucyti 

Cymniyou  cyti 

30  Pistilcatuc  .  •  .  Ar- 

Pistyl  Catuc  .  •  Arguistil 

giiistel 

31  dymbrych 

dumbi^ch 

33  Eida  .  .  Trefhenun  Elda  .  .  Trefhinun 

34  Ecclussilid 

Ecclus  silid 

84,    3  Caerydicycit 

Cayrdicy^dt 

5  Carthay 

Cartihaii 

85,  12  Finnia,TininTi 

Finiannum 

ib.  Gnayanum 

Gnayanum 

86,  25  wnd  30  Conige 

Conige 

87,    1  Curhiter 

Curhitr 

3  Conige 

Conige 

11  Howhoer.  .Coelbiu  Houhoer  •  .  Colbiu 

12,  23  wnd  30  Conige 

Conige 

13  Atern .  .  Minuocioi  lE^m  .  .  Minnocioi 

26  Bronotguid 

Bronnotguid 

30  Junemet 

lunemet 

31  Mannocioi 

Mannoeoi 

88,    1  Cuan  Bunry 

Euan  Buurs 

3  Eltuith  .  .  Ciiam 

Eltuth  .  •  EnR.n 

4  Cuan 

Euan 

82  A  Collation  of  Rees   Lives  of  the 


Edition. 

TH£  Manubobipt. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  17a. — 43b. 

88,    6  Catlen 

Cation 

7  Tia,nhoitlan 

Tjan  hoitlon 

10  Merchiawn 

Merchiaun 

16  Cethy  .  .  Seoctus 

Cethij  .  .  Scottus 

23  Macmoillo 

Mach  moilo 

25  Macmoillum 

Macmoilum 

30  Hoduan 

Boduan 

89,    1  Gwallouer 

Guallouir 

2  and  8  Pencarnoy 

Pencamov 

3  Gwallouer 

Guailuuir 

7  Quinimo 

Quinimmo 

9  Judriou 

Judnou 

11  Guenlion  .  .  Thuiuc  Guenlioui  .  .  Thiuuc 

21  Cumuet  Cogale 

Gurnet  CongaJe 

22  Alderreg 

Atderreg 

30  Guonan  .  .  Soy 

Gnouar  .  .  Son 

31  Cingrat.  .Elinniu.  . 

Cungrat .  .  Eliunui  (?)  •  • 

Eimogcat 

Eimogeat 

90,    4  Nadauan 

Nadhauan 

14  and  27  Cradoc 

Cadroc 

34  Guorgethen 

Guonguethen 

91,  22  Cadoc  .  .  Cleopas 

Catoc  .  .  Cleophas 

23  Conaclian 

Conocan 

34  Connul  .  .  Brunonoi 

1  Conuul  (?)    .  .  Biuuonoi 

. .  f  aniilie 

familia 

35  Guidgen 

Guedgen 

36  Tenbiub 

Tenbuib 

92,    3  Guorcinnim 

Guorcinnun 

12  Cornounano 

Cornouano 

15  vere 

vero 

16  Guorcim 

Guorcinn 

17  tua  possessione 

tuam  possessionem 

CambrO'British  Saints. 
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Edition. 

P.  92,  19  idoncis 

20  subsribuntur 

21  Dogwini  Jacob 

22  familie 

23  Conmoc  .  .  Comnil 

24  Catgeni 

25  Mauricus 

26  Guorbis 

27  HUou 
29  Rearthr 

93,  2  Conige 

3  coucuum  cyrograph- 

um 
9  Merchiun 
10  reddibus.  .Docwin- 

no 

13  Jonab 

14  Morcaat   .  .  Quoid- 

nerth 
21  Cassoc 
27  Guodgeu 

29  Commogoc 

30  Beuonoc  .  .  Heargin 

Cutegum 

33  Guedgan 

34  Morceneo 

94,  4  Malguni 
5  Malgonus 

17  bile 

19  Crucglas 

23,  33  Argantbad 

30  diUculo 


The  Manuscbipt. 
Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  17a.—  43b. 

idoneis 

subscribuntur 

Docgwini  Jacobus 

familia 

Coninoe  .  .  Comiul  (?) 

Catgen 

Mouricus 

Guorbes 

Haon 

Eeathr 

Conige 

concuum  i.  cyrographum 

perhaps  Morchuin 
redditus  •  .  Docgwinno 

Jouab 

Marcant .  .  Guoidnerth 

Gassoc 

Guodgen 

Commogoe 

Beuonoe  .  •  Heamgin  • . 

Outegum 
Guedgen 
Morcenev 
Mailguni 
MaJconus 
BUe 

Cruc  glas 
Argantbad  (?) 
diluculo 

02 


84 


A  Collation  of  Rees   Lives  of  the 


Edition. 


P.  94,  33  Cadocum 

95,  23  Glewisicg.  .Gun- 

liauc 
29  Gunliuuc 

96,  14  Gundliuuc 
25  in  the  margin  Helia- 

nus 
27  Seru  Seni 


Thb  Manubgbift. 
Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  17a. — 43b. 

Cad6ciiin 

Glewisicg  vel  Guent  .  .  Gun- 
liuuc 
Gunliuc 
Guundliuuc 


rV.     Vita  Sancti  Carantoci. 


Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fol.  93a. 

exchere  uicinis 
9.  i.  h.  f ; 
perrexit 
Thuihaius 
Anpacus 

Kerediciaum  (i.  Keredigan) 
5  postca  ad  Sabrinam  postea  ad  Sabrinam  (hoc  est 

mait) 
11  Carrum  Carrum  (i.  locus) 

21  over  dedit  is  written 
inisit 


P.  97,    6  ex  chere  ircinis 
15  9.  t.  h.  f. 
19  perexit 

23  Thuthaius 

24  Aupachus 
99,    2  Kerediciaun 


100,  7  Carrou 

31  Britguenin 

32  Avallach 
36  Mertaun 

101,  3  Etery 

4  Dobyr  Duis 
6  Kerediciaun 


Carrov 

Britguenni 

Aballach 

Mertiaun 

Etem 

Doubyr  Dviv 

Kerediciaun  (i.  Keredigan) 


^  Le.  "  qnam  iucandam  habitare  fratres/*  Paalm  czxzii,  1. 
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VI.    Vita  Sancti  David. 


Edition. 

The  Manusobipt. 

Vespasian  A.  ziv,  fo.  61a. 

P.  117,  19  Linhenlanum 

Lin  henlan  u 

119,  21  Cruvnther 

Criumther 

34  compus 

campus 

120,    5  ofPerandas 

offerendas 

34  Belue  Menevien- 

Helue   Meneviensium    {yd 

sium 

Muminensium) 

123,  24  Bathboniam 

Bathoniam 

27  at  .  .  Colquan 

et .  .  Colguan 

23  Legminstre 

Leuministre 

30  Raglan 

Eaglam 

34  Ma,rtuin 

Maitiun  (?) 

124,    1  Guislianus 

Guistilianus 

11  Ysmahel 

Ismahel 

125,  21  ludite 

ludicra 

1 26,  15  and  24  Dunant 

Dunaut 

21  cuput 

caput 

29  Paucant 

Paucaut 

129,  33  deh  Abbatein 

131,  30  Scutinus.  .Scolanus 

Scutinus  .  •  Scolanu« 

133,  32  Crucdin 

Cruedin 

135,    3  calcia 

caltia 

136,  25  Langemelack 

Langemelach 

29  inscrens 

inserens 

137,  10  Brevi 

Breui 

138,    7  ulutatus 

ululatus 

10  ululatus 

ubi  luctus 

144,    6  twice  Docil 

Doeil 

8  twice  Amgueret 

Amguerit 

10  aind  11  twice  Fugen  Eugen 

11  twice  Pudolen 

Eudolen 

86 


A  Collation  of  Rees   Lives  of  the 


VII.    Vita  Sancti  Gundleii. 


Edition. 


P.  145,    6  Gliuusus 

3  Gunlyuuauc 
23  Gulatmorgantie 
148,  23  Gunliiu 

34  DuteUch 

35  tali 

151,  22  Saverna 
34  Guinodocie 

152,  4  victorie  written    over 


The  Manuscbipt. 
Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  1 3a. 

Gliuisus 

Gunluyvauc 

Gulat  Morgantie 

Gunlvu 

Dutelic 

taltter 

Savernam  (veZ  Sabrinam) 

Guinodocie  (.i.  Snaudune) 


monie 

6  cominovuit  coininonuit 

12  Safrinicum  Safnmicum  (.i.  Sauema) 

153,  36  Gulatinorgantiam  Gulat  Morgantiam 

154,  21  obsecratione  viola-  obceciitione  violatoris 

tuns 

156,  25  Gunleii  Gundleii 
28  Gunlyu  Gunley 

157,  4  Gunlyu  Gundley 
9  publice  puplice 

Vin.     Vita  Sancti  Iltuti. 


P.  158,    5  Letavia 
17  dlectus 
159,  13  catecuminatione 
27  Arthuri 
35  Morcaniensium  . 
Trynnihid 
162,    7  connubia 

16  peremitariaiu 
167,  31  Dewi 


Vos|>asiMn  A.  iv,  fo.  43b — 62a. 

Letavia  (.i.  Britannia  minor) 

diloctus 

caticuminatione 

Arthurii 

Morcanensium  •  .  Tr^nihid 

coiiubia 
heromitariani 
Dewi  (.i.  Dauid) 
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Edition. 
P.  170,  26  Letavia 

171,  1  persolatus 

2  lacrimabile 

3  illico  erupit 
35  Trinihid 

172,  36  Meirchiaum 

173,  1  ut 

177,  8  Lingarchicain 
13  Garthica 

28  latronibuadis 
30  latmnculi 

178,  28  Letavia 

179,  11  poUictia 

24  que  qualitate 
182,  13  Guynedotie 


Thk  Manusobipt. 
Vespasian  A.  iv,  fo.  43b.— 52a. 

Letavia    (.i.   Brittannia 

minori) 
igro  solatiis 
lacrimabili 
ilico  erupit 
Trinihid 
Meirchianum 
ud 

lingarthicam 
lingarthica 
latronibus 
latrunculi  de  regione 

Brecheniauc 
Letavia  id  est  minor 

Brittannia 
pollicito 
et  equali[ta]te 
Gu^^edotise  (spaudune) 


IX.     Vita  Sancti  Kebii. 


P.  183,    8  Gerenit 
23  Kengar 
184,    2  Decendit 

14  Lankepi 

15  Landaverguir 

16  cimbalum 

20  and  31  Arum 
23  eui 


Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  86a. — 88a. 

Gereint 

Kengair 

Descendit 

Lan  Kepi 

Landaver  guir 

cimbalum  (.i.  nola) 

Aruin' 

cui 


'  1.6.^  the  oblique  case  of  the  Irish  name  of  the  island  (^Aru  f.,  dat.  aoa 
^Arainn), 


88  A  Collation  of  Rees   Lives  of  the 

Edition.  Thb  Makuscbipt. 

Vespasian  A.  xvi,  fo.  8Ga.— 88a. 

P.  184,  27,  28  &c.,  Pintam  Fintan' 

185,  6  alliffebatur  alligfabatur 
9  Arum                          Arut 

29  Vobyun  Vobvun 

36  materiem  matmm 

37  Crubthirfintam  Crubthir  Pintan 

186,  17  CafPo  Caflfo 

27  Gwenidocie  Gwenedocie 

X.     Vita  Sancti  Pateeni. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  80b. — 81b. 

P.  189,  29  Corus  corus 

35  Hetinlau  Ketinlau  (?; 

190,  37  Cerirguen  cirguen'* 

191,  7, 18  and  21  Nimanauc  Nimannauc 

30  proclivum  Clarach     perclivum  Clarauch 

192,  18  niico  nico 

21  Retiaul  Eeciaul  (?) 

193,  27  Bretbras  Brecbras 
197,    7  Maelgun                      Mailgun 

16  caput  capud' 

28  Liulnum  Liuluuin 

29  Eetiaul  Reciaul  (?) 

XI.     Vita  Sancte  Wenfeede. 

Clau<1iu8  A.  V,  fo.  i:Uia-146b. 

P.  198,  12  AbeUtyc  Abeluyc 

15  nuncupata  nunipcupata 

199,  25  Beluye  Beluyc 

201,  31  bendictionem  beuedictioneiu 

*  In  line  31,  however,  the  MS.  !ia.s  Fiiitam. 
'^  la  mart/,  nomcn  l)acali  imcilica/ttnr. 
=»  Cf.  ud  for  ut,  p.  173,  1. 
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Edition. 

Thb  Manusobipt. 

Claudias  A.  v,  fo.  lB8a.— 1     b. 

P.  205,    1  nichilominus 

nichillominus 

209,  11  ecelsiam 

eclesiam 

APPENDIX.— I.    BucHEDD  Catkin  S  antes. 

Titas  D.  xxif,  fo.  175a. 

P.  211,    9  nyd 

nyt 

231,  31  bendictonem 

benedictionem 

10  ygwasanaeth 

yggwasanaeth 

13  Cristnoygon 

Cristogyon 

21  0  hir  .  .  djgassant 

ohir  .  .  dugassant 

212,    3  ynyffyd 

rnyn  y  fifyd 

16  lawenyd 

lewenyd 

18  vedylyaw 

vedyllyaw 

25  goruot 

oruot 

27  ni 

ny 

213,  15  ysgriuenedic 

yscriuenedic 

17  alleu 

allei 

30  0  honunt 

ohonnunt 

36  disgybl  .  .  heb  y 

disgyble^  .  .  heb  Katrin 

Elatrin 

214,    1  Tspryd 

yspryt 

8  dywawt 

[djywawt 

9  kyvreith 

kyfreith 

12  Alexandria 

Alexandra 

18  y  gwr 

yrgwr 

19  llydyawd 

Uidyawd 

20  wasanaethwyr 

wassanaethwyr 

21  wrthynt 

wrthunt 

35  wasanaeth 

wasBanaeth 

215,    1  ysgriuennu 

yscriuennu 

10  hwy 

wy 

^  le  added  over  the  line. 
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Edition. 

The  Manuscript. 

Titus  D.  xxii,  fo.  175a. 

P.  215, 11  caloimeu 

callonneu 

13  Tlieniagawnt 

Theruagawnt 

16  chwy 

chwi 

21  yr  lessu 

y  lessu 

22  curul  23  Tad 

tat 

27  ygwasanaethwyr 

y  wassanaethwyr 

216,    9  dylyy 

dylyy  di 

18  duywen 

dwywen 

31  pai-th  y  net* 

partli  ar  nef 

32  val 

ual 

217,    9  Ni 

Ny 

J  4  hynuydrwyd 

hynuytrwyd 

18  gwreic 

gw6reic. 

20  emelltigedic 

euielldigedic 

25  ysgriuenedic 

yscriuenedic 

26  Cristiawn 

Cristawn 

27  ynotti 

ynot  ti 

28  yn 

yin 

29  diffyc 

diffryt 

34  folineb 

ffolineb 

36  gorchymynnaf    vy 

gorehyinynnafi  vy  yspryt 

hyspryt 

218,    1  gaiinatau  .  .  dyred 

ganhatau  .  .  dyret 

10  diodefyeint 

diodeifyeint 

14  iachawdyr 

iaeh6yawdyr 

III.     Vita  Sancti  Aidui. 

Vesipasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  96b. 

P.  232,    6  Maccuates  Mac<;uaies 

8  Driiiiiiletlian  Druimletliau 

13  antiqui  antequam 

235,    6  Ammerus  Ainmeri 
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Edition. 

Thb  Manuscript. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  96b. 

P.  235,    7  sub  tectas 

subiectas 

10  Ammerus 

Aiumerus 

13   seinitipsuiii 

semetipsum 

234,  19  Siniuch 

Sinnich 

23  Bosargente.  . 

Bosargenti  .  .  Crimthain 

Oruntham 

24  deinersi 

dimersi 

25  perfundum 

proftiTidum 

35  Cuchait 

Euchait 

237,  23  latvunderi 

latrunculi 

24  noscerent 

nocerent 

238,    7  Dunma 

Dimma 

22  mater  Choche 

matrem  Choche 

26  Accel 

Accell 

33  lerthnandesse 

IcrichnaDdesse^ 

36  Nambri 

Naubri 

239,  27  Vuainmar 

Chiain  mar 

30  Ainmereth 

Ainmereth 

243,  16  Cogin 

Eogin 

17  Coci 

loci 

22  concutiatis 

conculcans 

241,  27  Cochae 

Eochae 

242,    3  uncula 

anela 

7  in  Bercrimtham 

Inbercrimthain 

30  Aidi 

Aido 

243,  17  terminavit 

ieinnavit 

28  Iingout 

Tmgoui 

244,    5  Hirlcore 

Hirlocre 

6  Mochve 

Mochve 

27  Cluam  claidbich 

cluain  claidbich' 

^  l.e.,  i  crich  na  nD^sse. 

•^  In  I  16  far  Clabdig  {$ie  M8.)  read  Gladbig. 
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Edition.  Thb  Manuscript. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  96b. 

P.  244,  29  Brundub  Brandub 

245,  10  Connacta  Connacte 
35  Molocco  Molocca 

246,  35  Sarran  Saran 

247,  3  et  ei 

25  Quodam  Quadam 

248,  1  Locram  Locre 

24  labiis  labiis  illius 

249,  7  brensei  brenlei  (?) 
14  Ameredii  Aineredii 

250,  4  Athu  .  .  galq .  .  ceu  A  Ehu  .  .  galar  .  .  cen* 

6  oroferor  orofetor 

7  inertha  mtha 

9  itrii  . .  arcet  Ihu  .  .  arcec 

^  On  p.  573  there  is  printed  an  attempt  by  O^Carry  to  make  sense  of  the 
Irish  sentences  so  sadly  miswritten  by  the  Welsh  scribe.  But  O'Cunry  does 
not  seem  to  have  observed  that  these  sentences  are  in  the  form  of  three 
quatrains,  a  circumstance  which  affords  material  help  in  their  reconstruc- 
tion. Other  quatrains  ascribed  to  St.  Moling  will  be  found  in  Stokes* 
edition  of  Fellre  Oengusso,  p.  ciii,  and  in  the  Revue  CeUique^  xiv,  p.  ISK).  I 
propose  to  restore  the  three  quatrains  as  follows : — 

A  'Isu,    6  rofetor  ar  s^ethu, 

galar  fil  form,  inmain  de    c6  nombebad,  a  ^Isu. 

A  'Isu,    6  rofetor  ar  lussu, 

nommlcc,  n&dab  iar  n-assu,     nimth&  liaig  acht  tussu. 

Do  chroch,  a  meic  D6  bii,    ar  cech  galar  madomthl: 
minomicca  sin,  ni  fil    arde  nodicca  fo  nim. 

*0  Jesu,  as  Thou  knowest  our  afflictions. 

The  disease  which  is  on  me,  it  is   welcome,  though  I  should  die  of 
it,  O  Jesu  ! 

*0  Jesu,  as  Thou  knowest  our  (healing)  herbs. 
Heal  me,  let  it  not  be  too  late!    I  have  no  leech  save  Thee. 

*Thy  cross,   O  Son  of   the  living   God,   against   every   disease,   if  it 

come  to  me. 
Unless  that  heal  me,  there  is  not  under  heaven  a  sign  that  heals  it.' 
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Edition. 

Thb  Manuscript. 

Vespasian  A.  ziv,  fo.  96b. 

P.  250, 10  minerica 

minica 

11  dormivit 

dormiret 

IV.    Vita  Sancti  Bbendaki. 

Vespasian  A.  xix,  fo.  104b— 105b. 

P.  251,    4  Tinloc  Finloc 

5  Cogeni  Straguile  .  .  Eogeni.Stagnile  .  . 
Numensiiim  Mumensium 

10  wnd  19  Barurchus  Barinthus 

253,  32  Memos  Mem6c 

254,  13  Brendatus  Brendanus 
16  wnd  28  Barurchus  Barinthus 


V.    Vita  Sancti  Tathbi. 

Vespasian  A.  ziv,  fo.  88b— 92a. 

P.  256,  16  Here  ilie  MS,  has  the  heading  De  transitu 

ad  Britanniam 
258,  12  Tnyr  Tnyrii 

262,  18  Tesychius  Tecychius 

Vili.    De  Bbachan  Bbecheiniauc. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  p.  602. 

P.  272,    6  Theuderic  Teuderic 

8  Brancoyn  Bran  coyn 

10  apprime  aprime 

14  and  21  Aulac  Anlac 

15  Lanseyinin  Lan-semin  or  perhaps  Lan< 

Benun 
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Edition. 
P.  272, 18  Metbrun 

273,    3,  7  atid  26  Aulach 
9  dicit  Emfernach 
Lathmilich 


The  Manuscript. 
Vespasian  A.  ziv,  p.  602. 

Metbrum  or  perhaps  Meth- 

ruin 
Anlach 
dicitur  Enifemach  .  . 

Lithinilich 


10  Mainaur  .  .  Lounoie  Maiuaur .  .  Louuoic 


13  Brecheiniauc 
28  oppressit 

35  Tewderic 
274,    2  Clytuin 
4  Clytguin 
6  inanie.Dingat 
9  Rydoc  vel 
Judoc 
10  Ridoch  de  vent 
Windourth 

14  Enivel  .  .  Hynyd 

15  Melihreu 

16  cof 

18  Cantre  bychan  .  . 

Kebinagyr 

19  Karedic 

20  f uit  David 

21  Cadeathuc 


Brecheniauc 

oppressit  Banadlinet 

Teuderic 

Clytguin 

Clytguein 

mannie.Dynigat 

Rydoch  (.i.  Judoc) 

Ridoch  (.i.  eurus)  windouith 

de  vent 
Euineil  .  .  Hunyd 
Meltheu 

cof  (.i.  memorie) 
Cantrebochan  .  . 

Kehinga]^ 
Keredic 
fuit  sancti  David 


Cadeathuc 

22  Brochuael  Schitravc  Brochuail  Schitrauc  (v. 

cum  dentibuB) 

23  Mugh  .  .  Sanans  .  .   Meigh  . .  Sanand  • .  Sanant 

Sanans 
25  Gerenerth  .  .  Powys  Gereuerth  .  •  Powis  .  . 

.  .  Joruerdiaun  Joruerthiaun 

27  Aithen  Bradoc  Haidani    bradoc     (.1.    in- 

sidiosi) 
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Edition. 

P.  274, 28  a  gorwed  yn 

Nhy  wyn  ym 
Meirion 
ib.  Nyneir 
29  Konvar  .  .  Meir- 


Thb  Manuscript. 
Vespasian  A.  ziv,  p.  602. 

que  iacet  in    Thywin  in 
Merioneth 

Nyuein 

Kenvarch  .  .  Meirchiaun 


chiawn 

30  Urien  mater  Cuer-  Vruoni  matris  Euerdel  mat- 

delid    mater  .  .  ris  .  .  Elidir  Coscor  vaur 

Elidur    Goscordd       (.i.  magne  familie) 
vawr 

31  dde  mater    Elidir 

coscoruaur 

32  Ledanwen  Lidanwen 

33  hen  hen  (.i.  ueteris) 

36  Gurind  barmberuch  Guruid  bannbetruch 

36  Ciliveth  EiUveth 

37  ygryge  gors  anaii      y  grugc   gors  auail  (.i,  in 

agere  lacus  caltronis) 
ythrauil  ogmor.  Eeueython 


275,    1  ythrauit  ogmor 
kedeython 

2  cheunot 

3  Dewyn  .  .  Anglis 
6  Brochan 

8  Anlach 

9  Lanespetit 


cheuor 

Du^n  .  .  .  i .  in  Anglese 

Brachan 

Anlauch 

Lanespetit 


10  Eibrawst  et  Eoistri  Bibraust  et  Proistri 

11  Keredigaun  Keredigan 

16  Gwyncledyburdh  Gugandedyburdh 
ib.fi]..  ifliric^)  fil{ie«  .  .  filu  .  .  filn 

17  Karanone  fil  Karanouc  filiie« 

18  fil  .  .  Ker  filju«  .  .  Keredic 
20  Tydiuc  Tyduic  {?^ 
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Edition. 

P.  278,    3  Anno  mo. 

26  Faganuin  et 
Diwanum 

279,  20  Morgannuc 
23  Post 

29  Fortigemi 

280,  23  vociferaret 
34  TOUE 

282,    5  Kereticus 

284,  15  usque  ad 

20  loruerth  droyndon 

286,    6  decolatus 
9  Eevel 
19  Lantressen 
29  bivis  serutatas 


Thb  Makubobipt. 

Titus  D.  zzii,  fo.  22a. 

Anno  m" . 

Ffaganum  et  Dubanum 

Morgannuci 
Et  post 
Ffortigemi 

vociferarent 

zour 

Kareticus 

usque  ad  Adam 

loruarth  droynd6n 

decollatus 

Beuel 

Lantreissen 

biviis  seruatas 


(To  he  continued). 


^utt^tt  (Hoto  on  (^t  Coutt  of  (U 

(WITH  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS,) 
By  D.  LLEUFER  THOMAS. 


The  following  observations  are  intended  to  preface,  and  in 
some  degree  to  elucidate,  a  few  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches.  A  sketch  of  the 
general  history  of  that  Court,  with  a  more  particular 
account  of  its  personnel  and  jurisdiction,  both  immediately 
after  the  Act  of  Union  and  also  some  forty  years  later,  was 
contributed  to  the  last  number  of  this  journal  by  His 
Honour  the  late  Judge  David  Lewis.  This  account  was 
largely  based  upon  contemporary  letters  and  reports  pre- 
served at  the  Becord  Office,  a  selection  of  which  Mr.  Lewis 
had  intended  to  have  printed  at  length  by  way  of  Appendix 
to  his  paper.  EQs  untimely  death,  however,  intervened, 
and  the  publication  of  the  documents  referred  to  had 
consequently  to  be  deferred  till  the  present  number. 
While  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
has  already  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  into  saliency  a  few  facts  which  may  tend  to  show  to 
what  extent  was  there  any  continuity  in  the  methods  and 
policy  of  the  Court  and  how  far  they  were  also  varied  from 
time  to  time.  Several  points  not  hitherto  dealt  with  will 
also  be  briefly  noticed. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  that  Ludlow  was  first 
established  as  a  sort  of  capital  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
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That  king  was  the  first  to  send  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  to   hold   Court  in  Ludlow.     Bom  in  November 

1470,  the  King's  eldest  son — afterwards  the  ill-starred 
Edward  V — was   created  Prince  of  Wales  on  26  June, 

1471.  On  17  July  of  the  same  year,  he  received 
formal  grants  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  the  counties 
palatine  of  Chester  and  Flint,  and  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. About  the  same  time  the  King  appointed  a  Council 
for  the  infant  Prince,  for  the  control  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  management  of  his  household.  A  business 
council  for  the  affairs  of  the  P-rincipality  was  also  ap- 
pointed on  20  February,  1478  ;*  and  shortly  afterwards,  if 
not  indeed  previously,  the  Prince  was  sent  down  to  Ludlow 
to  keep  court  there  with  his  mother,  the  Queen.  "On 
28  September  the  King  drew  up  a  set  of  ordinances  alike 
for  tlie  '  virtuous  guiding '  of  the  young  child,  and  for  the 
good  rule  of  his  household,  in  which  a  more  special  charge 
was  given  to  Earl  Rivers  (the  Prince's  maternal  unde) 
and  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  than  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  1471."t  Furthermore,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  Earl  Rivers  was  appointed  the  Prince's  governor, 
and  Bishop  Alcock  his  schoolmaster  and  President  of  his 
Council.  Honours  and  special  privileges  were  from  time 
to  time  bestowed  on  the  young  Prince  by  his  royal  father, 
who  also  granted  him  numerous  castles  and  lordships  in 
Wales  and  the  Marches.  Of  greater  constitutional  signi- 
ficance, however,  was  his  appointment  as  Justiciar  of 
Wales  on  2  January,  1476,  and  the  conferment  upon  him, 
on  29  December  of  the  same  year,  of  power  to  appoint 


*  Patent  Roll,  12  YA,  IV,  part  2,  nionib.  21. 

t  Mr.  JanioH  Gairdnur's  articlo  on  Edward  V  in  tho  Dictionary  qf 
Xational  IU(H/r(tphy,  i\\\oi\\\^  tho  Collection  of  Ordinances  for  tke 
Household f  published  by  tho  Society  of  Antiquarios,  1700,  pp.  [*37]  «y. 
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other  justices  in  the  Principality  and  Marches — a  power 
wliich  was,  of  course,  to  be  exercised  by  his  Council.  It 
was  subsequent  to  this,  namely,  in  April,  1478,  that  the 
Prince  and  his  Council  paid  their  visit  to  Shrewsbury 
(referred  to  in  T  CymmrodoTy  xii,  21-3),  sitting  there  in 
the  Town-hall  and  making  "  certayne  ordonances  for  the 
weale  and  tranquillitie  of  the  same  Towne."  What  other 
visitations  were  made  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  young  Prince  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  Ludlow,  where  he  was  still  residing  at  the  death  of  his 
father  in  April,  1483.*  Though  young  Edward  must  have 
spent  fully  ten  years  in  the  Marches,  very  little  is  known 
concerning  the  work  of  his  Council.  Gerard  tells  us  that 
his  "  Councillors  were  not  resident," — from  which  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  they  were  merely  summoned  at  irregular 
intervals  or  on  emergencies.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Lord  President  busied  himself  more  with  the  education  of 
tlie  young  Prince  than  with  any  schemes  for  reforming 
the  chronic  lawlessness  of  the  area  under  his  jurisdiction. 

We  hear  no  more  of  a  Court  at  Ludlow  for  a  period 
of  some  ten  years.  Meanwhile,  Henry  VII  had  ascended 
the  throne,  and  about  1493  he  appears  to  have  decided 
on  repeating  the  Edwardian  experiment,  by  sending 
his  then  heir  and  eldest  son.  Prince  Arthur,  to  Ludlow. 
The  castle  there  was  refitted  for  the  Prince's  reception, 
and  another  residence  was  also  provided  by  the  erection 
of  a  palace,  amidst  picturesque  surroundings,  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Severn,  at  Tickenhill,  near  Bewdley,  in  Wor- 
cestershire. During  the  Prince's  lifetime,  the  Court  which 
he   held   at  Ludlow,  bore   no   other  name  than   "Prince 


*  On  26  Feb.,  1483,  or  exactly  six  weeks  before  his  death,  the 
King  granted  to  the  Prince  the  lordships  of  Usk  and  Caerleon. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  last  token  of  his  parental  afifection  for  his  son. 
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Arthur's  Council."  Owing  to  his  youth — he  was  only 
sixteen  when  he  died  in  1502 — the  task  of  presiding  over 
tlie  deliberations  of  the  Council  must  have  been  performed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Prince  Edward,  by  one  of  the  Coun- 
cillors, most  probably  William  Smith,  or  Smyth,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  At  all  events,  it  is  he  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
Court's  own  records  as  being  the  first  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  Alcock's  previous  tenure  of  the  office  being 
ignored. 

From  his  youth  upwards  Smith,  who  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  recent  biographer*  as  "  one  of  the  enlightened 
statesmen  prelates  of  his  age,"  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  Henry  "SYL  and  his  mother,  Mar- 
garet, the  Countess  of  Richmond.  It  was  in  the  latter's 
household,  where  a  sort  of  private  school  was  maintained, 
that,  according  to  a  probable  tradition,  he  had  received  his 
early  education.  At  the  beginning  of  1493,  when  he  was 
only  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichtield,t  while  even  two  years  previously 
the  temporalities  of  the   see  had  been   unconditionally 

*  Mr.  I.  S.  Lcadam,  in  tho  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
This  work,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  contains  articles  on  aU 
tho  Lords  President  (with  some  four  or  five  exceptions)  from  the 
establishment  doTiii  to  the  abolition  of  the  Court. 

t  This  was  the  usual  title  of  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  down  tiU 
1830.  At  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text,  it  was  colloquially  known 
as  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  though  strictly  speakinfif  there  was  no 
Diocese  of  that  name  before  lo41,  when  the  Chester  Diocese  was 
carved  out  oi  that  of  Lichfield.  The  important  border  towns  of 
Chester  and  Shrewsbury  lay  within  its  limits,  though  Ludlow  and 
Bewdley  wore  in  the  Diocese  of  Hereford.  The  Diocese  of  Lichfield 
still  extends  westwards  nearly  to  Wat  s  Dyke,  ami  actually  includes 
within  its  boundaries  one  small  bit  of  Wales,  namely,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal parish  of  Penley  in  Flintshire.  It  is  to  l>e  noted  that  four  out  of 
tho  eight  bish<)])s  who  lu-^came  Presidents  of  the  Council  were  or  had 
been  HiHho})s  of  Liohtield,  while  a  fifth  luul  been  Chancellor  and 
Vicar-General  of  the  diocese. 
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granted  to  him,  for  his  own  personal  use  if  so  he  thought 
fit  to  apply  them.  JEe  at  once  diligently  applied  himself 
to  his  episcopal  duties,  but  his  attention  was  almost  im- 
mediately withdrawn  from  them  by  Welsh  affairs,  for 
within  three  months  after  arriving  in  his  diocese  he  was 
acting  as  a  member  of  Prince  Arthur's  Council.  Scarcely 
did  a  year  elapse  before  he  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
suffragan,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  be  in  continual  attend- 
ance at  the  Council,  from  which,  during  the  next  few 
years,  he  seems  to  have  been  seldom  absent.  Though 
translated  in  January  1496,  from  Lichfield  to  Lincoln,  he 
was  unable  to  find  time  to  make  his  first  entry  into  the 
cathedral  city  of  his  new  diocese  before  the  spring  of  1601, 
a  projected  visitation  in  the  previous  year  having  been 
frustrated  by  a  sudden  recall  to  Bewdley  on  business  re- 
lating to  the  Marches.  It  was  on  22  August  1501,  however, 
that  he  was  formally  appointed  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, being  in  fact  the  first  on  whom  the  title  f^as  conferred ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  president  in  all 
respects  but  the  name  for  several  years  previously.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  (1601),  Prince  Arthur  paid  a 
visit  to  Oxford,  accompanied  by  Smith,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  that  University.  Some  two  months  later 
(Nov.  14)  the  Prince  was  married  to  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  returned  with  his  bride  to 
Ludlow,  attended  as  before  by  Smith,  whose  presidency 
has  been  erroneously  described  by  most  authorities  as 
dating  only  from  the  time  of  the  Prince's  return  after  the 
marriage.  Within  less  than  five  months,  namely,  on  2  April, 
1502,  the  Prince  died  at  Ludlow,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign  the  royal  parent  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  further  interest  in  the  Council  which  had 
been  named  after  the  Prince  whom  he  had  now  lost. 
The  second  son.  Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  Yin)> 
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was,  it  is  true,  created  Prince  of  Wales  about  twelve 
months  later,  but  he  was  never,  like  his  brother,  sent 
to  Ludlow,  nor  does  it  seem  that  tlie  now  neglected 
Council  of  the  Marches  was  ever  called  after  his 
name.  After  Prince  Arthur's  death,  Bishop  Smith,  too, 
though  he  continued  President,  was  much  less  occupied 
with  the  business  of  the  Council.  With  the  death  of 
both  his  royal  patrons — ^Henry  VII  and  the  Countess  of 
Richmond — in  1509,  his  name  practically  disappears  from 
the  Domestic  State  Papers.  His  later  years  he  appears  to 
have  wholly  spent  within  his  diocese,  where  he  died  on 
2  January,  1514. 

Smith  was  not  only  the  first,  but  also  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  many  prelates  who  presided  over  the 
Council  of  the  Marches.  His  fame  as  an  administrator 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  Bishop  Lee, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently — partly  because  a  policy 
of  repression,  such  as  the  latter  pursued,  leaves  a  more 
abiding  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  furnishes  more 
tangible  material  for  the  historian  than  a  policy  of  concili- 
ation. Lee  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  personality;  but 
without  the  strength  of  Thomas  Cromwell  to  support  him, 
not  to  mention  that  of  Cromwell's  royal  master,  Henry 
VIII,  Lee's  administration  in  the  Marches  might  have 
spelt  failure,  and  have  resulted  in  a  serious  revolt.  Gentler 
methods  were  resorted  to  by  Smith,  whose  aim  seems  to 
have  been  to  educate  the  Welsh  gentry  by  an  appeal  to 
their  love  of  display,  and  of  social  enjoyments  generally* ; 

*  To  enable  him  to  provide  a  liberal  table  for  himself  and  the 
Council,  Smith  was  granted  a  salary  of  £20  a  week,  equivalent,  it  has 
been  computed,  to  £'12,000  a  year  of  our  money.  Smith's  benefactions 
were  so  numerous  and  liberal  that,  according  to  Fuller,  "this  man 
wheresoever  he  went  may  be  followed  by  the  perfume  of  charity  he 
loft  behind  him/' 
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the  power  of  the  central  government  was  therefore  repre- 
sented at  Ludlow,  in  his  time,  more  by  the  courtly  dignity 
and  exalted  condition  of  the  councillors,  and  by  a  generous 
expenditure  on  splendid  court  entertainments,  rather  than 
by  such  object  lessons  in  coercion  as  the  wholesale  gibbet- 
ing of  felons  which  delighted  the  heart  of  "Bishop 
Eowland." 

Henry  VII's  intention  was,  undoubtedly,  that  Ludlow 
Castle  should  be  a  royal  residence  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  the  time  being,  and  this  fact  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  Prince's  Council  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  station- 
ary rather  than  perambulatory.  Li  this  respect  it  differed 
from  the  Council  presided  over  by  Bishop  Lee,  while  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  earlier  experiment  of  Edward 
lY,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  fact  that  its  members 
were  in  continual  attendance  at  the  Court,  and  not  merely 
summoned  thereto  as  occasion  required.  This  is  presum- 
ably the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  Gerard's  statement  in 
his  Discourse,  when  he  says  that  Henry  VII  sent  Prince 
Arthur  to  Ludlow,  "  and  with  him  Counsellors  and  Com- 
missioners, here  to  remain  settled  (for  allthoughe  kinge  E, 
the  4  sent  hether  Counsellors  yett  they  were  not  resident).*' 

For  fully  twenty-three  years  after  Prince  Arthur's 
death,  no  member  of  the  Eoyal  family  seems  to  have  even 
visited,  still  less  resided  at,  Ludlow,  and  consequently  the 
Council  of  the  Marches  lost  much  of  its  importance  during 
that  period.  The  Lord  Presidency  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  lapse,  for  on  Smith's  death,  in  1514,  a  successor 
was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Jeffery  Blythe,  whose  chief 
qualification  was  that  he  had  been  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield  since  1503,  and  might  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Marches,  at  least  on  the 
English  side.  He  was  probably  not  expected  to  pay  much 
close  attention  to  Welsh  affairs^  and  his  energies  were  in 
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fact  chiefly  directed  to  the  repair  and  decoration  of  his 
Cathedral  at  Lichfield.  If  the  expression  might  be 
allowed,  his  appointment  was  in  the  nature  of  a  **  stop- 
gap," for  no  sooner  was  it  decided  to  send  another  member 
of  the  royal  family  to  Ludlow,  than  Blythe  was  superseded 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  It  was  in  September 
1625,  that  Henry  VIII  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  Marches 
his  then  only  surviving  child  bom  in  wedlock,  the  Princess 
(afterwards  Queen)  Mary,  who  at  that  time  was  barely  ten 
years  of  age.  Though  she  had  not  been  formally  created 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  King  then  seemed  disposed,  in  the 
absence  of  legitimate  male  issue,  to  regard  her  as  such, 
and  she  was  generally  so  described,  except  in  strictly  legal 
documents. 

So  responsible  a  charge  as  the  custody  and  supervision 
of  the  successor-apparent  to  the  Throne  could  be  entrusted 
only  to  some  tried  and  accomplished  courtier  who  enjoyed 
a  full  measure  of  the  King's  favour.  Blythe  was  therefore 
superseded  (though  he  continued  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield  till  his  death  in  1530),  and  the  Lord  Presidency, 
with  "  the  governement  of  the  King's  onelie  daughter  ladie 
Marie  Princesse  of  Wales,"*  was  conferred  upon  John 
Voysey  (or  Veysey),  Bishop  of  Exeter,  then  reputed  to  be 
"  the  best  courtier  among  the  bishops."  Voysey  was  by 
no  means  unacquainted  with  the  district  he  was  now  sent 
to,  for  he  had  previously  acted  for  a  few  years  (1498-1602) 
as  Vicar-General  and  Chancellor  for  John  Arundel,  Blythe's 
predecessor  in  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield.  He  had  also 
been  Archdeacon  of  Chester  (1499-1615),  and  still  later 
had  been  presented  by  the  King,  on  10  July  1618,  to  the 
rich  living  of  Meifod  in  Montgomeryshire.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  former,  the  latter  was,  of 

*  Powol's  llUtijry  of  Wales,  (oil.  1684),  p.  393. 
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course,  a  sinecure  appointment,  and  most  probably  Blythe 
never  set  foot  within  the  limits  of  Wales  itself.  A  large 
retinue  of  courtiers  was  bestowed  upon  the  princess,  and 
with  Vojsey  at  the  head  of  affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  ceremonial  functions  of  the  Court  were  by  no  means 
neglected.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  pomp  with 
which  the  Princess  kept  her  first  Christmas  at  the  Castle. 

But  Ludlow  seemed  to  bring  ill-luck  to  its  royal  resi- 
dents. Though  the  King  had  exhibited  his  solicitude  for 
the  Princess,  by  including  in  the  instructions  to  the  Lord 
President  very  explicit  directions  as  to  her  mental  and 
physical  culture,  she  was  shortly  to  be  treated  but  as  a 
pawn  in  the  battle-royal  he  was  waging  against  her 
mother.  For  immediately  he  resolved  to  secure  a  divorce 
from  Catherine,  almost  his  first  "  move"  in  the  game  was 
to  break  up  the  Princess's  household  at  Ludlow,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  the  possible  formation  of  a  political  party 
in  her  favour.  In  1528,  Mary  was  therefore  recalled 
and  degraded  from  the  status  of  Princess.  With  his 
occupation  gone,  Voysey  probably  returned  to  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Kings'  own  court,  leaving 
Welsh  affairs  to  take  their  own  course,  though  he  retained 
the  official  position  of  Lord  President  till  1534.  During 
this  interval,  there  was  no  strong  authority  to  keep  in 
check  the  latent  lawlessness  of  the  Marches,  which  since 
i\\^  withdrawal  of  Mary — and  possibly  owing  to  that  act, 
had  grown  so  rampant  as  to  become  well-nigh  intolerable.* 
Down  to  this  time,  Henry  VIII  had  probably  no  very  defi- 


*  Wales  (lid  not  stand  quite  alone  in  this  respect.  Several  other 
parts  of  Enp:lan(l,  notably  the  counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Somerset, 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  were  also  in  a  somewhat  lawless  condition  at 
this  time,  and  as  Froude  puts  it  were  in  need  of  "  discipline  of  a  similar 
kind  "  to  that  administered  to  the  Welsh  Marches  by  Rowland  Lee. 
Henry  VIII  first  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Justices  of  Peace  in 
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nite  policy  as  regards  Wales,  but  with  the  assistance  of  his 
clear-headed  minister  Thomas  Cromwell,  he  seems  to  have 
realised  that  no  policy  other  than  one  of  stern  repression 
was  now  possible.  To  carry  this  out  a  man  of  Cromwell's 
own  stamp  was  required,  and  the  courtly  Voysey  was  there- 
fore succeeded  by  Rowland  Lee,  perhaps  the  most  uncleri- 
cal  prelate  ever  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  in  England. 

Curiously  enough  the  new  Lord  President  had  come  into 
some  contact  with  two  of  his  predecessors  in  that  office. 
It  was  by  William  Smith,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  he 
was  ordained,  while  Blythe,  about  1527,  not  only  conferred 
on  him  a  prebend  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  but  also  made 
him  his  Chancellor.  But  it  was  contact  with  Cromwell 
that  influenced  the  whole  of  Lee's  subsequent  career. 
They  are  first  mentioned  as  associated  together  in  1528, 
being  then  engaged  by  Wolsey  in  the  suppression  of  some 
of  the  lesser  monasteries,*  but  two  years  later  we  find 
proof  of  Cromwell's  high  opinion  of  Lee  in  the  fact  that 
he  placed  his  son  under  Lee's  care.  During  the  next  few 
years,  Lee  was  constantly  employed  in  the  King's  service, 
in  most  delicate  matters  relating  to  the  divorce  proceedings, 
and  there  is  some  ground  for  believing — though  tradition 
is  somewhat  uncertain  on  the  point  and  there  is  no 
conclusive  documentary  evidence — that  it  was  Lee  who 
celebrated  the  secret  marriage  between  Henry  and  Ann 
Boleyn.  His  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  in  December  1538,  was  presumably  his  reward. 


thuse  Western  Counties  of  England,  Init  that  proving  ineffectual, 
special  conimissions  were  <leH])atohe(l  to  thorn  in  1539,  with  the  result 
that  numerous  felons  were  hanged  (see  Froude*8  History  of  £nffiandf  iii, 
233  et  seffX 

*  Lee's  cousin,  Sir  Thonuis  Leo  (or  I^ogh  as  his  name  was  more 
commonly  HTitten),  was  at  a  hiter  (hito  engaged  along  inith  the  Welsh- 
man, Sir  John  Price,  in  the  suppression  of  the  larger  monasteries. 
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To  this  was  added,  in  the  following  May,  the  Lord  Presi- 
dency of  the  Marches  Court.  Lee's  outspokenness  in  his 
correspondence  enables  us  to  realise  pretty  vividly  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  '^  I  was  never  hitherto  in  the  pulpit,"  was  his  own 
statement  more  than  a  year  after  he  had  been  made  bishop. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  subsequently  paid  more  personal 
attention  to  his  spiritual,  or  episcopal  duties,  especially  as 
he  appointed  a  suffragan  to  attend  to  them  in  his  stead. 
Evidence  of  his  sporting  predilections  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  on  one  occasion  he  sent  a  gift  of  partridges  to  Crom- 
well, whom  he  also  informed  that  he  had  just  "  killed  a 
great  buck."  On  another  occasion  he  begs  Cromwell  to 
send  him  "a  warrant  for  a  stag  in  the  forest  of  Wyer."* 
In  a  charming  pen  picture  Froude  describes  him  as 
"  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  martial  prelates,  fitter 
for  harness  than  for  bishop's  robes,  for  a  court  of  justice 
than  a  court  of  theology,  more  at  home  at  the  head  of  his 
troopers  chasing  cattle-stealers  in  the  gorges  of  Llangollen, 
than  hunting  heretics  to  the  stake,  or  chasing  formulas  in 
the  arduous  defiles  of  controversy. "f 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  now  despatched  to  the 
Marches.  Within  a  month  of  his  appointment,  or  about 
the  end  of  June  1534,  he  had  already  started  for  Ludlow. 


*  Letter  dated  Welshpool,  18  July,  lo38,  calendared  in  Letters  and 
Pajyersj  Henry  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  part  1,  p.  523.  It  is  also  reproduced  in 
Bye-Gones  for  1895-6,  p.  479. 

t  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  iii,  229.  By  way  of  contrast  with  the 
above,  and  as  a  specimen  of  contemporary  abuse,  we  may  quote  what 
was  written  of  Lee  by  one  of  Cromwell's  agents  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Cromwell  himself  on  Lee's  promotion  to  a  bishopric :  "  You  have 
lately  holpen  an  earthly  beast,  a  mole,  and  an  enemy  to  all  godly 
learning  into  the  office  of  his  damnation — a  papist,  an  idolator,  and 
a  fleshly  priest  into  a  bishop  of  Chester." 
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No  time  was  lost  before  the  abuses  of  the  country  were 
resolutely  grappled  with.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  were  passed  as  many  as  five  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  were  directed  against  the  disorders  of  the  Marches.* 
To  find  a  parallel  to  this  drastic  legislation  we  have  to  look 
back  to  the  repressive  measures  passed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV  immediately  after  the  revolt  of  Glendower. 

But  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  these  parliamentary 
enactments,  Lee  was  empowered  to  put  down  crime  by 
capital  punishment,  a  power  which  had  not  been  exercised 
by  his  predecessors  owing  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  their 
office  as  bishops.  Lee,  however,  bishop  though  he  was, 
had  no  scruple  on  this  point,  for  he  realised  that  '^  to  have 
that  country  in  order,  punishment  must  be  done."  Nor 
did  he  allow  his  actions  to  be  fettered  by  too  strict  an 
interpretation  either  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  or  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  Council,  for  in  complaining  to  Cromwell 
of  the  frequent  miscarriage  of  justice,  he  asserted  that 
"  by  the  common  law,  things  so  far  out  of  order  will  never 

*  These  were,  26  Henry  VITI,  c.  4,  5,  6,  11  and  12.  The  most 
iinpoL-tant  of  these  was  the  Act  coiiceniiiig  Councils  in  Wales 
(c.  6),  which  provideil,  inter  nlin^  that  all  niunlers  and  felonies 
coiuniitteil  within  any  Lortlship  Marcher  in  Wales  should  be 
tried  in  the  nearest  English  comity.  The  preamble  to  this  Act 
presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  country  which  Leo  had  to  re<luce 
into  order.     It  recites  that  — 

"Tlio  People  of  Wales,  and  the  Marches  of  the  same,  not  dread- 
ing the  good  and  wholaom  Liiw.s  and  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  have 
of  long  time  continued  an<l  perscvere<l  in  Perpctmtion  and  Ck>m- 
niission  of  divers  and  manifold  Thefts,  Murthcrs,  RebelHuns, 
wilfiill  burnings  of  Houses,  and  other  scclerons  Deeds,  and 
abominable  mah^facts.  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  Inqaictation 
of  the  King's  well-disi)osed  subjects,  and  Disturbance  of  the 
Tublick  Weal,  which  nmlefacts  and  scclcrous  deeds  be  so  rooted 
and  fixed  in  the  same  people  that  they  l)e  not  like  to  cease  unless 
s^tme  sharp  correction  and  punishment  for  R(>drc88  and  Amputa- 
tion of  the  ])romissos  be  pn)vidod,  acconling  to  the  Demerits  of  the 

ottcnders." 
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be  redressed."^  Generally,  he  was  given  a  fairly  free 
hand,  the  only  caution  impressed  upon  him  by  Cromwell 
being  that  there  should  be  no  partiality  or  favouritism,  that 
"  indifferent  justice  must  be  ministered  to  poor  and  rich 
according  to  their  demerits."  In  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  Lee  proved  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  after 
one  Sessions,  he  reported  to  his  chief,  not  without  some 
satisfaction,  we  may  imagine,  that  he  hanged  "  four  of  the 
best  blood  in  the  county  of  Shropshire."  Such  Draconian 
severity  was  inevitably  bound  to  stir  up  against  him  the 
bitter  enmity  of  many  of  the  magnates  of  the  Marches. 
The  Earl  of  Worcester  and  other  lords  marchers  attempted 
to  evade  his  authority,  ^  shire  gentlemen '  disdained  his 
inferior  Court  :t  he  was  sometimes  disavowed  by  Crom- 
well," and  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous  article,!  he 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  repayment  of  his 
disbursements  in  the  repair  of  the  royal  castles.  At  one 
time  it  was  even  proposed  to  supersede  him  by  appointing 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  the  lord  presidency. §  But 
in  spite  of  his  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  he 
persevered  in  the  great  task  he  had  undertaken,  devoting 
practically  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Coimcil,  and 
rarely  being  able  to  "steal  home"  to  Lichfield.  Within 
the  area  of  his  jurisdiction  as  lord  president,  he  was 
continually  moving  about.  This  was  not  only  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  his  administration,  it  was  also  the  chief 
secret  of  its  success.  Other  Presidents,  both  before  and 
after  him,  notably  Bishop  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and 


*  Letter  to  Cromwell,  18  July,  1538,  quoted  p.  107,  above. 

t  See  Lee's  letter  reproduced  in  Olive's  Ludlow,  p.  160,  where 
allusion  is  made  to  the  "  mallyce  and  proude  of  Cheshiers  gentlemen, 
disdeyninge  this  inferyo'    Courte  and  the  ordere  of  the  same." 

\  Y  Cymmrodor,  xii,  37-8. 

§  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henri/  VIII,  xii,  986. 
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Lord  Carbery,  associated  with  their  office  a  generous 
patronage  of  literature,  and  they  aimed  at  making  Ludlow, 
so  far  as  possible,  a  congenial  meeting  place  for  learned 
men  from  the  Universities.  For  such  a  policy  Lee  had 
neither  the  taste  nor  the  necessary  leisure^  and  his  admin- 
istration, as  one  of  strenuous  unrelaxing  action,  stands  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Presidents  who  lived  in  less 
troublous  times. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lee's  severity  was  greatly 
exaggerated  both  in  contemporary  opinion  and  subse- 
quently by  popular  tradition,  partly  because  rumour  always 
tends  to  magnify  the  unpleasant,  but  still  more  so  perhaps 
because  Lee  fully  realised  that  his  Government  might 
derive  additional  strength  from  the  more  submissive  fear 
of  the  law  which  such  exaggerated  notions  would  produce. 
This  view  is  suggested  by  a  certain  tone  of  braggadocio  dis- 
cernible in  his  correspondence  and  also  by  the  theatricality 
of  most  of  his  punishments.  "  All  the  thieves  in  Wales 
quake  for  fear,"  he  somewhat  boastfully  writes  in  the  letter 
printed  below.  "  If  he  [the  thief]  be  taken,  he  playeth 
his  pageant,"  he  cynically  adds,  on  another  occasion.  An 
indication  of  what  was  the  popular  notion  then  current 
among  Welshmen  concerning  Lee's  administration  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  contemporary 
memoranda  of  Ellis  Griffith,  a  Welsh  soldier  stationed  at 
Calais.*  After  referring  to  the  fact  that,  about  1534-5^ 
"  there  was  much  disorder  within  the  districts  of  Powys, 
Kynlleth  and  Mochnant  " — which  were  then  notorious 
for  the  outlaws  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  later,  the 
writer  proceeds  thus : 

^^  And  at  this  time  the  king  appointed  [Rowland  Lee] 

*  Mostyii  MSS.,  No.  158.  The  extract  given  above  is  from  Mr. 
Gwenoj^vryn  Evans's  account  of  the  MS.  in  his  Report  in  MSS,  in  tke 
WeUh  Language  (1898),  Intro,  p.  x. 
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Bishop  of  Chester  as  president  of  his  council  in  that  part 
of  Wales,  and  gave  him  and  '  his  people '  full  authority  to 
administer  punishment  to  those  who  merited  it  according 
to  their  deserts,  and  it  is  said  that  over  5,000  men  were 
hanged  within  the  space  of  six  years,  among  whom  were 
certain  men  of  the  guard  with  the  King's  liveries  on  their 
backs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  bishop  made  complaint 
of  certain  laws  and  customs  which  were  observed  and 
upheld  in  certain  lordships  and  sanctuaries  (noddiiaiavj 
in  Wales,  and  as  a  consequence  the  sanctuaries  lost  their 
^  authority '  as  places  of  refuge  both  in  Wales  and 
England  from  this  time  forth,  except  in  cases  of  *  chance 
medley '  and  killing  in  self-defence  ....  Moreover  on 
the  bishop's  advice  the  parliament  enacted  at  West- 
minster that  no  man  within  the  borders  of  Wales  should 
bear  a  dagger  or  bow  or  spear  or  glaive,  or  a  weapon  of 
any  description  in  his  hand,  either  to  church,  market,  shire 
[-moot],  hundred  [-moot],  pleadings,  court,  assembly  or 
session,  under  pains  of  a  heavy  penalty  and  imprisonment." 

Just  as  later  historians  have  discredited  the  old  state- 
ment that  seventy-two  thousand  criminals  were  executed 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  so  we  may 
also  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  estimate  of  five  thousand 
persons  capitally  punished  within  six  years  in  Wales 
and  the  Marches  is  likewise  a  very  considerable  exaggera- 
tion. 

Several  old  writers,*  have  also  ascribed  to  Lee  the 
credit  of  having  induced  the  King  to  complete  the  division 
of  Wales  into  shires,  and  its  incorporation  with  England. 
It  is  now  established,  however,  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  Lee  protested  against  the  Act  of  Union 

*  Kff.f  Godwin  in  his  De  Praesulibus,  quoted  in  Olive's  Ludlow, 

p.  lo8. 
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of  1535,  which  made  Wales  and  the  Marches  shire  ground, 
and  which  gave  them  justices  of  the  peace  and  gaol  delivery 
as  in  England.  His  opposition  was  mainl}-  due  to  his  mis- 
trust of  those  who  would  have  to  serve  as  jurors,  whether 
on  the  grand  or  petty  jury,  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 
He  had  frequently  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  abused  their  powers  and  disregarded  their  oaths. 
Forwarding  to  Cromwell  on  one  occasion  (17  July,  1538)  a 
list  of  murders  and  manslaughters  in  Cheshire,  in  which 
no  bills  would  have  been  preferred  but  for  the  intervention 
of  the  Council,  he  complained  that  "  though  at  the  late 
assizes  many  bills,  well  supported,  were  put  into  the 
'  greate  enqueste'  [i.e.,  the  grand  jury],  yet  contrary  to 
their  duty  they  have  found  murders  to  be  manslaughters 
and  riots  to  be  misbehaviour."  On  another  occasion,  at 
the  Gloucestershire  assizes,  "  one  Roger  Morgan  of 
Wales"*  was  acquitted  "against  strong  evidence"  on  a 
charge  of  forcibly  carrying  off  a  widow  from  a  church.f 

Shropshire  was  the  only  county  as  to  which  he  was 
able  to  say  that  "the  King  was  well  served."  In  the 
other  English  shires  within  his  jurisdiction,   the   jurors 


*  Soe  Y  Cymmrodor,  xii,  48. 

t  "  This  is  a  vice  conimon  in  Wales,  and  for  its  reformation  we 
caused  the  trial  to  be  made,  but  all  the  honest  persons  wo  had 
appointed  to  tlio  inipiest  absented  themselves."-  Lee  to  Cromwell,  :J8 
Feb.,  ir>38.  Cf.  also  StratJlim/  Corres^HtHde/ice,  p.  tU7,  whore  reference 
is  made  to  a  suit  brought  in  the  Court  of  Wards  aii<l  Liveries  in  ir>84 
against  Sir  Edward  Stradling  for  seizing  an  heiress  and  hor  lands ; 
also  Arc/i.  Camb.,  V,  vii,  98,  whore  another  GlamorganRhire  man  of 
the  time  of  Klizabetli  is  said  to  have  looked  out  for  *'  marriageable 
young  women  wh(»  were  entitle<l  to  lands  or  ]:M>rticmH,  forcibly  oarriwi 
them  off,  and  then  <lisposed  of  them  to  tlie  highest  bi<ldor".  In 
a  subseiiuent  letter  (M)  March,  IIk'W)  lioe  again  refers  to  the 
Gloucestershire  I'ase  thus :  **  When  it  came  to  the  trial  of  the  Morgana 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  could  not  Ix)  found  in  the  town  by  the 
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often  played  him  false^  and  in  spite  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  which  he  inflicted  on  them^  it  was  difficult  to 
get  justice  "indifferently  ministered".  If  this  occurred 
in  the  English  shires,  it  would  be  folly,  he  probably  argued, 
to  extend  to  Wales  the  criminal  law  of  England,  and 
futile  to  expect  Welshmen  to  give  verdicts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence  laid  before  them !  "  If  one  thief 
shall  try  another,"  he  protested,  ^*  all  we  have  begun  is  fore- 
done."  The  Welsh  he  held  to  be  as  yet  unfit  to  enjoy  the 
fuller  privilege  of  having  their  legal  institutions  assimilated 
in  every  respect  to  those  of  England.*  ^'  Whether  at  his 
instance,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  '  shiring '  of  the 
marches  seems  to  have  been  postponed  for  some  years,  for 
in  1539  and  1540,  Lee  commended  petitions  urging  that 
the  country  was  better  as  it  was  than  as  shire  ground."t 
On  11  April  1540 — in  the  last  of  his  extant  letters  to 
Cromwell — he  wrote  that  he  had  been  asked  to  head  the 
commission  for  translating  Denbigh-land  into  shire- 
ground,  but  as  his  opinion  had  been  sought,  he  said  he 
thought  it  unwise. 

Fortunately,  the  more  enlightened  opinion  of  some  of 
the  leading  Welshmen  of  the  day  prevailed,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Wales  was  assimilated,  almost 
throughout,  to  the  English  system.  Sir  Bichard  Herbert,  of 
Montgomery,  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned,  not  only 


Sheriff,  so  we  were  fain  to  take  such  as  remained,  who  against  the 
evidence  acquitted  the  Morgans.  .  .  .  Mr.  Justice  Porte  will  confess 
the  premises  to  he  true,  as  I  willed  him  and  his  associate  at  the 
assizes,  Mr.  Montague,  to  cess  good  fines  upon  the  gentlemen  that 
departed  of  their  disobedience.''  In  the  Cheshire  case,  referred  to  in 
the  text  above,  Lee  had  the  grand  jury  coomiitted  to  prison  "  for 
their  lightness.'' 

*  Letter  dated  12  March  1533,  calendared  in  Letten  and  Papen  of 
Henry  VIII,  i,  p.  464. 

t  Mr.  James  Tait  in  Diet  Nat,  Biog. 
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for  his  advocacy  of  the  more  liberal  policy,  which  was  sub- 
sequently adopted,  but  also  for  the  material  assistance  which 
he  rendered  to  the  authorities  in  repressing  the  lawlessness 
for  which  Mid- Wales  was  so  notorious  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century. 

His  great  grandson,  the  first  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
writes  thus  of  him  in  his  History  of  Henry  the  Eighthj  under 
the  date  1520  : 

"  In  the  greater  part  [of  Wales]  and  particularly  those 
[parts]  in  the  East,  West,  and  North  Wales,  being  about 
this  time  administered  by  my  great  grandfather.  Sir 
Richard  Herbert.  .  .  .  such  justice  was  used  as  I  find  in 
our  records  highly  commended  to  the  King's  Council  by 
Rowland  Lee,  now  President  of  Wales." 

In  his  "Autobiography,"*  Lord  Herbert  further  states 
that  Sir  Richard,  whom  he  describes  as  "steward  "  of  the 
lordship  and  marches  of  North  Wales,  East  Wales  and 
Cardiganshire,  "  had  power,  in  a  martial  law,  to  execute 
offenders, — in  the  using  thereof  he  was  so  just  that  he 
acquired  to  himself  a  singular  reputation  ...  he  was  a 
great  suppressor  of  rebels,  thieves  and  outlaws;"  and  to  all 
this,  the  descendant  adds  that  "  he  was  just  and  conscion- 
able,  for  if  a  false  or  cruel  person  had  that  power  com- 
mitted to  his  hands,  he  would  have  raised  a  great  fortune 
out  of  it,  wherefore  he  left  little,  save  what  his  father  gave 
him,  unto  posterity." 

To   Sir  Richard's  infiuence,  not  improbably,  is  to  be 

*  Seo  Mr.  Sidney  Leo's  edition  (1886),  p.  10.  Sir  Richard  Herbert 
diod  about  1640.  Edward  Herbert,  of  Montgomery,  who  waa  hia 
eldest  son  by  his  second  wife,  eontinue<l  his  father*8  good  work  by  way 
of  keeping  in  check  the  more  lawless  inhabitants  of  Mid-Walea.  lie, 
too,  is  described  by  his  descendant  as  '*  noted  to  be  a  great  enemy  to 
the  outlaws  and  thieves  of  his  time,  who  robbed  in  great  numbers  in 
the  mountains  of  Montgomeryshire,  for  the  suppressinge  of  whom  he 
wont  both  day  and  night  to  the  places  where  they  were.** 
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ascribed  some  of  the  reforms  brought  about  by  the  Act  of 
1543  (34  and  35  Henry  VIII,  c.  26)  which  completed  the 
incorporation  of  Wales  with  England.  His  name  stands 
first  among  a  number  of  residents  "  within  the  countryes 
and  lordshippes  marcheres  lately  appointed  to  be  sheere  of 
Montgomery''  who,  between  1536  and  1542,  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  King  with  reference  to  several  of  the  points 
which  were  subsequently  dealt  with  by  the  Statute  in 
question.*  Among  other  things,  they  petitioned  for  an 
annual  appointment  to  the  shrievalty,  and  that  complainants 
should  be  allowed  to  prosecute  offenders  and  bring  suits  in 
the  *  Leet '  of  whatever  lordship  they  might  happen  to  reside 
in — "  by  menes  whereof  shall  be  avoided  greate  corrupt- 
yion  of  justyce  as  sellying  of  pannelles,  oppreshones, 
extortyones,  roberyes  and  other  manifolde  grievances  to 
the  unreasonable  subjectyon  of  the  said  petycioneres/' 
With  a  view  to  the  "correction"  of  thieves  and  other 
petty  offenders,  they  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of 
"Justices  of  Peace  amongst  themselves  to  doe  and  execute 
in  everythinge  as  other  Justyces  doe  in  the  Shieres  of 
England."  The  abolition  of  gavelkind  was  also  one  of 
the  reforms  that  they  prayed  for. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  many  inhabitants 
of  Wales  who  were  earnestly  striving  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  throughout  the 
Principality.  Though  they  may  not  have  agreed  with  Lee 
as  to  the  best  constitutional  reforms  with  a  view  to  the 
future  government  of  the  country,  still  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  on  the  whole  able  to  count  on  their 
support  in  his  vigorous  suppression  of  the  more  serious 
offences  of  the  time.  Indeed  so  successful  was  he  in  this 
respect,  so  thoroughly  did  he  accomplish  his  work,  that 

*  The  petition,  which  is  undated,  is  printed  at  length  from 
Harleian  MSS.,  vol.  868,  in  Mantffomeryskire  CoUecUons,  ii,  168-172. 
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before  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  able  to  quote  Wales  as  a 
model  for  some  of  the  English  districts  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  border,  notably  certain  parts  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Cheshire,  where  his  authority  had  nearly  all  along 
been  defied.  "I  am  sure  [there  have  been]  more  mur- 
ders and  manslaughters  in  Cheshir  and  the  borderes  of 
the  same  within  this  yeare  then  in  all  Wales  this  yeare,*'* 
he  once  wrote  to  Cromwell,  and  he  challenged  the  unruly 
gentlemen  of  Cheshire  to  deny  it. 

Lee's  strenuous  life  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
College  of  St.  Chad,  Shrewsbury,  on  28  Jan.  1543.  He 
was  succeeded,  both  as  President  of  the  Council  and  as 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  by  Eichard  Sampson^ 
previously  Bishop  of  Chichester.  In  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI  (1648)  Sampson  was  superseded  in  the  Presi- 
dency by  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  as 
Clive  suggests,  probably  never  visited  Ludlow  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  the  office.  The  only  thing  worthy  of  remark 
concerning  his  Presidency  is  that  he  was  the  first  layman 
who  ever  held  the  appointment.  The  Presidents  who 
preceded  him  had  all  been  Bishops,  but  only  two  out  of 
the  fourteen  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  were  prelates. 
It  is  also  significant  that  it  was  during  Mary's  reign 
that  the  two  episcopal  appointments  in  question  were 
made.f  During  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  not  a  single  Bishop  presiding 
over  the  Council  at  Ludlow.  With  the  Reformation,  the 
respective  spheres  of  Church  and  State  came  to  be 
more  clearly  defined  than  heretofore,  and  the  practice  of 
appointing  ecclesiastics  to  secular  offices  began  to  fall 
into  desuetude. 

*  See  the  letter  printed  in  Olive's  Ludlow,  169-161. 
t  Similarly,  the  Lord  Chancellors  during  Mary's  reign  wore  also 
ecclesiastics. 
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There  was  also  a  significance  about  the  selection  of 
Dudley's  successor,  namely  William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (of  the  2nd  creation)  who  received  his  appoint- 
ment, 8  April  1560.  He  was  the  first  Welshman  on  whom 
the  office  was  conferred.  By  this  time  the  pacification  of 
the  Marches  had  been  well-nigh  accomplished.  What  was 
now  most  needed  was  to  attract  Welshmen  into  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  to  bring  home  to  them  the  knowledge 
that  there  were  larger  openings  for  them  in  the  public  life 
of  England.  The  honours  showered  on  Herbert,  and  his 
appointment  as  Lord  President,  were  well  calculated 
to  further  this  policy.  He  held  the  office  till  the 
death  of  Edward  VI,  whereupon  Mary  reverted  to  the 
older  practice  of  conferring  the  Presidency  on  a  Bishop, 
her  choice  falling  on  Nicholas  Heath,^  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Herbert  was, 
however,  reappointed  on  Heath's  resignation  in  1556, 
this  being  the  only  instance  of  a  re-appointment  to 
the  Presidency  for  a  second  term  of  office.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  of  1558,  the  Queen  seems  to  have  had 
occasion  to  write  to  the  Earl  (who  was  spending  his  time 
at  Wilton  instead  of  at  Ludlow)  remonstrating  with  him 
for  his  absenteeism,  and  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Marches  were  in  some  disorder  "  for  want  of  a 
President  residing  there".  To  this,  the  Earl  replied, 
some  time  in  August,  expressing  his  readiness  to  resign 
the  Presidency,  but  declining  to  recommend  a  successor.f 

Once  more  the  Queen  chose  a  Bishop,  and  on  29  October 
a  letter  was  sent  to  Gilbert  Bourne,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  informing  him  of  his  appointment  to  the  office,  and 

*  Ileatli's  appointment  was,  perhaps,  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  his  See  accordingly  included  a 
portion  of  the  Marches. 

t  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1547-1580,  p.  106. 
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two  days  later,  "Instructions"  were  issued  to  him  and  his 
Council.*  Seventeen  days  later  Mary  died,  and  though 
Bourne  may  have  nominally  continued  President  for  a 
little  longer,  he,  as  a  Catholic,  must  have  regarded  his 
tenure  of  it  extremely  insecure  from  the  moment  of  Mary*8 
death.  Elizabeth  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  made  a 
fresh  appointment  till  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  pro- 
bably February  1559,t  when  the  Presidency  was  conferred 
on  John,  Lord  Williams  of  Thame,t  as  a  reward  for  his 
considerate  treatment  of  the  Queen  when  in  his  custody. 
As  he  was  at  the  time  in  indifferent  health,  the  Queen 
also  appointed  Sir  Hugh  Paulet  ||  as  vice-president.  So 
serious  a  turn  did  Lord  Williams's  illness  assume  that  he 
was  not  expected  to  recover,  and  Lord  Paget,  on  17  March^ 
wrote  to  Cecil  soliciting  the  reversion  of  the  office.§  His 
indecent  haste  in  the  matter  did  him  no  good.     Williams 

*  Cal.  of  State  Papers^  Dom.y  lo47-1580,  pp.  108-9.  Bourne's  appoint- 
ment was  perhaps  chie  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Worcester 
(Clive,  p.  202). 

t  Ibid.^  p.  123,  where  Elizal)eth*s  letter  to  Bourne,  revoking  his 
appointment,  is  calendared  luider  Feb.  (!-')  15o9. 

\  Williams  (who  belonged  to  the  Glamorgan  family  of  that  name, 
one  member  of  which  married  a  sister  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  while  from  another  member  Oliver  Cromwell  waa 
descended)  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Williams,  knight, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  More  of  Burgh- 
field,  Oxon,  which  place  Williams  acquired  by  his  marriage.  The 
son  was  amongst  the  foremost  in  snppoi-ting  Queen  Mary  on  the 
death  of  Edward  VI,  for  which  in  April  loo3,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  Lord  Williams  of  Thame.  I  le  is  best  known  to 
history  tvs  sharing  with  Sir  Henry  Hedingfield  the  keepership  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  whom  he  entertained  with  much  pomp  at  hia 
house  at  Rycote,  while  Bedingfield  meted  a  sterner  treatment  to  the 
Princess. 

II  Sir  Hugh  Paulet,  who  was  amember  of  the  Somersetshire  family 
of  that  name,  was  military  commander  and  governor  of  Jersey  from 
looO  till  his  death  in  or  about  }'>72.  lie  was  the  father  of  Sir  Amiaa 
Paulet,  the  keej)er  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

§  CaL  of  State  Papers,  Dom.,  126. 
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got  better,  and  on  18  June  was  able  to  write  to  the  vice- 
president  that  he  would  meet  him  and  the  Council  at 
Worcester.  In  a  let'ter  written  to  Cecil  a  week  later, 
Paulet  cheerfully  resigns  his  vice-presidency,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  his  duties  in  Jersey,  whence  he  had 
been  withdrawn  by  his  Welsh  appointment  *  A  com- 
munication from  Paulet,  to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  Ist  of 
October,  discloses  the  fact  that  he  continued  in  office  for 
some  time  longer — ^probably  on  account  of  a  recurrence  of 
Williams's  illness,  for  he  died  on  14  October  1559. 

The  Presidency  thus  became  once  more  vacant.  Six 
appointments  to  the  office  had  been  made  during  the  ten 
years  from  1549  to  1559.  These  rapid  changes  afforded 
little  opportunity  for  each  successive  President  to  gain  any 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  Wales  or  to  undertake  any 
important  reforms.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
none  of  Bowland  Lee's  immediate  successors  won  them- 
selves a  reputation  as  Welsh  administrators.  Lord 
Williams's  successor — Sir  Henry  Sidney — was,  however, 
destined  to  hold  the  office  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  President  either  before  or  after  his  time.  His  tenure 
of  it  extended  from  the  latter  end  of  1559,  or  possibly 
the  commencement  of  1560,  till  his  death  at  Ludlow  on 
5  May  1586.  His  appointment  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Cecil  wanted  to  secure  his  absence, 
for  the  time  being,  from  Court,  where  his  staunch  support 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (who  then  aspired  for  the  Queen's 
hand)  clashed  with  Cecil's  own  views  as  to  the  most 
suitable  alliance  for  Elizabeth.  But  as  Sidney  found  the 
duties  at  Ludlow  comparatively  light,  he  was  still  able  to 
spend  at  Court  more  time  than  suited  Cecil's  taste.  In 
April  1562  he  was  therefore  sent  on  a  mission  to  France, 

*  Co/,  of  State  Papers^  Dam.,  p.  132. 
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and  this  was  followed  by  a  mission  to  Scotland.  To  pro- 
vide for  his  absence  from  Ludlow,  the  Queen,  on  15  May 
1562,  appointed  William  Gerard  (of  whom  more  hereafter) 
to  be  vice-president  of  the  Welsh  Council.  In  October 
1565  Sidney  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  in 
which  country  he  remained  for  the  next  two  years.  When 
he  returned  (in  Oct.  1567)  his  health  was  much  shattered, 
and  to  his  chagrin  he  received  but  a  cold  reception  at 
Court,  whereupon  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Penshurst.  It 
was  then  generally  expected  that  he  would  be  deprived  of 
the  Welsh  Presidency,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  not  been 
able  to  pay  much  personal  attention.  In  a  few  months' 
time,  however,  he  was  once  more  in  favour.  In  September 
1568  he  a;^ain  returned  to  his  charge  in  Ireland,  remaining 
there  this  time  till  the  end  of  March  1571. 

During  his  absence  on  this  occasion  the  vice-presidency 
was  held  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley,*  or  Cholmley,  the 
then  head  of  the  Cheshire  family  of  that  name.  During 
the  next  four  and  a  half  years — from  March  1571  till  his 
reappointment  to  Ireland  in  August  1575 — Sidney  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  duties  in  the 
Welsh  Marches.  Things  had  not  gone  all  right  in  his 
absence.  In  1570  an  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  instituted 
on  behalf  of  the  Privy  Council  into  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Court  ;t  Mr.  Townsend  "  prepared  some 
notes  touching  sundry  things  to  be  reformed  in  Wales  and 
added  to  Her  Majesty's  instructions  given  to  her  Council 
tliere";j  a  new  set  of  orders  was  drawn  up  by  the  Privy 

*  Seo  CHvo'h  Ludhu\  p.  210.  LottorH  addresaed  to  Sir  Ilu^h  as 
vit'o-presidcMit  aro  oak'iidared  niuler  14  May  lo(>0,  in  //M^  MSS.  Com., 
App.  to  Sth  Ifrjxtrt,  p.  ;574,  and  uii<1or  31  May  1571,  in  C(tl.  of  State 
VfffX'rs,  Dom.j  l.")47-15K),  p.  414.  Sir  Ilu^h,  who  diod  in  1 W7,  was  five 
times  ShoriU'of  Cheshire,  and  also  SluTifl* of  Klintshiro  in  l">82-3. 

t  Sou  Statt*  Pffjyf^ra,  Dumesticy  l%liz(d*eth,  vol.  75,  No«.  80^. 

X  Tho  Lord  President  8  Instructions  wuro  Iwin^  contiiiually  ailded 
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Council  "for  direction  and  reformation  of  the  Queen's 
Court  in  the  Marches" ;  and  among  other  minor  points, 
better  service  was  required  from  the  Queen's  Attorney 
(Thomas  Atkyns),  who  was  henceforth  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Council.  Later  on  some  complaints  were  made  against 
Sidney's  nominations  for  the  shrievalty  in  Wales.*  On 
19th  and  20th  November  1572  he  writes  to  Lord  Burleigh 
and  the  Council  respectively,  exonerating  himself  from 
the  unjust  imputations  made  on  him  as  to  his  return  of 
persons  as  sheriffs,  and  justifying  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  the  matter.  Sidney's  correspondence  at  this  time 
furnishes  a  good  reason  for  believing  that  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  England,  he  did  not  neglect  Welsh  affairs.f 
In  August  1575  he  was,  however,  again  reappointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  was  consequently  over  in  that 
country  till  Sept.  1578,  when  he  finally  relinquished  his 
Irish  charge,  and  returned  to  England  much  shattered  in 
health.  Sir  Andrew  Corbet  appears  to  have  acted  as  vice- 
president  during  part  of  this  time,  and  he  was  probably 
the  holder  of  the  office  whom  Gerard  described  in  1576  as 
"  a  verie  sicklie  man  not  able  to  take  the  toyle  of  y*  ser- 
vice."!    Corbett  at  all  events  died  on  16  August  1578. 

to,  varied,  or  otherwise  amended  about  this  time.  Fresh  instructions 
were  issued  to  Sidney  in  June  1574  (Clive*s  Ludlow^  dOd-860,  where 
they  are  printed  at  length),  and  again  in  June  1576  (Co/.  <tf  State 
Pap.y  1547-1580,  p.  525),  and  additions  to  these  were  made  in  July 
ir)77(Clive,p.350). 

*  As  a  specimen  of  these  complaints,  see  letter  of  2  Deo.  1672 
from  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  Lord  Burleigh,  objecting  to  some  of  the 
Welsh  Sheri£fs-elect  and  recommending  friends  of  his  own  for  the 
office  in  Carmarthenshire. 

t  Three  letters  written  by  him  from  Ludlow,  in  the  autumn  of  1574, 
to  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  are  published  in  the  Stradlinff  Vorrespondenee, 
which  also  contains  six  other  letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  same 
correspondent  in  1580-84  (pp.  11-22). 
I  V  Cymmrodor,  xii,  56. 
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It  was  probably  to  succeed  Corbett  that  Whitgift  (who 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1577)  was  appointed  to  the 
vice-presidency.*  This  selection  of  a  bishop,  though  only 
to  the  post  of  deputy,  may  have  been  thought  desirable  so 
as  to  further  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  Wales,  which 
for  the  most  part  still  remained  a  stronghold  of  Prae  • 
Reformation  belief  and  practices.  This  was  certainly 
a  work  on  which  Elizabeth's  heart  was  firmly  set,  for  when 
Sidney  happened  to  absent  himself  from  Ludlow  in  1580, 
the  Queen  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  post,  and  shortly 
afterwards  censured  him  for  his  laxity  in  carrying  out  her 
instructions  "for  the  reformation  of  the  recusants  and 
obstinate  persons  in  religion  within  Wales".  As  to  his 
few  remaining  years,  he  seems  to  have  spent  a  considerable 
portion  at  Ludlow,  where  he  busied  himself  with  repair- 
ing the  Castle  and  in  bestowing  his  patronage  on  men 
of  letters.  There  were  reforms  in  legal  procedure  and  in 
the  details  of  practice  still  to  be  effected,  and  to  this  end 
some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Council, 
including  William  Gerard  and  Dr.  David  Lewi8,t  were 

*  "He  held  tlic  office  for  two  years  niid  a  half,  and  performed 
multifarious  administrative  duties  with  beneficial  energy  and  thorough- 
ness "  {^Dict.  of  Nat,  l>i(>fj.)  But  his  greatest  service  to  Wales  was  the 
encouragement  he  gave  Bishop  Morgan  to  proceed  with  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Welsh  (see  Dedication  Uy  Welsh  Bible,  1688). 

t  As  to  Dr.  Lewis,  see  a  short  ai-ticle  by  the  present  writer  in 
Diet.  Nat.  Bio(/.,  another  volimie  of  which  work  has  a  succinct  account 
of  Gerard  (though  otherwise  stated  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  xii,  12)  by  Mr,  J. 
M.  Kigg.  Lewis,  who  was  a  native  of  Abergavenny,  was  appointee! 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  15o8,  which  office  he  ex- 
changed in  loTo  for  tliat  of  joint  commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  with 
another  Welshman,  Sir  John  IlerlH^rt.  Lewis  is  described  as  an 
active  judge,  and  as  lie  was  much  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
maritime  difficulties  of  the  Klizabethan  periiMl,  it  was  hanlly  possible 
that  he  found  time  to  pay  much  close  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Welsh  Council.  On  the  other  hand,  Gerard  was,  in  one  way  or 
'>ther,    closely    associated  with   the   admiuistration    of    justice    in 
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requested  to  address  themselves,  and  to  prepare  special 
memoranda  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  most  of  the  rougher  work  of  extirpating 
outlaws  and  breaking  up  organised  bands  of  robbers  had 
been  accomplished  by  his  predecessor,  Lee."**"  So  that 
in  his  last  days,  Sidney,  when  reviewing  his  administrative 
connection  with  Wales,  was  able  to  say  with  pride  that  ^^  a 
better  people  to  govern  than  the  Welsh  Europe  holdeth 
not."  The  conciliatory  policy  of  equal  treatment  for 
Welshmen  and  Englishmen  alike  had  also  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation.  There  was  still  an  occasional 
black  spot  in  the  country,  where  the  last  remnants  of  out- 
law and  robber  gangs  maintained  a  precarious  existence, 

Wales  and  the  Marches  for  upwards  of  20  years.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  about  15o3,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  was 
appointed  vice-president  in  1562.  He  also  served  as  recorder  of 
Chester  from  looo  to  1572  (during  part  of  which  time  he  was  also  M.P. 
for  the  borough),  and  was  judge  of  the  Great  Sessions  for  the 
counties  of  Brecknock,  Glamorgan  and  Radnor  from  9  Sept.  1559  till 
his  death,  though  the  duties  of  the  office  were  in  his  later  years  dis- 
charged by  deputy.  On  23  April  1576,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  then  held  both  the  presidency 
of  the  Welsh  Council  and  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  expressed 
thereat  the  greatest  satisfaction.  "  I  have  had  long  experience  of 
him,"  he  wrote  to  the  Council,  "  having  had  his  assistance  in  Wales 
now  sixteen  years,  and  know  him  to  be  very  honest  and  diligent  and 
of  great  dexterity  and  readiness  in  a  Court  of  that  nature  "  {Sydney 
Papers,  pp.  95-6).  At  least  two  of  Gerard's  children  inter-married 
with  members  of  Welsh  families.  Gerard's  daughter  Sidney  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  while  his  eldest  son  married 
a  daughter  of  William  Aimer  of  Pant  locyn,  Denbighshire. 

Gerard  died  at  Chester  on  1  May  1581,  while  on  a  visit  to  this 
country  from  Ireland. 

*  In  the  Instructions  given  to  the  President  of  the  North  in 
1574,  the  following  article  (No.  44)  is  significant:  "As  mildness 
emboldens  the  evil,  speedy  severity  is  to  be  used  against  notable 
offenders,  that  the  report  thereof  may  work  by  force  what  will 
not  be  obtained  by  gentleness,  good  quiet  having  ensued  by  this 
means  in  Wales"  (Cat,  of  State  Pap.,  Dom.  Addenda,  1566-1679,  p.  466). 
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nevertheless  there  was,  generally,  security  for  both  person 
and  property,  for  the  arm  of  the  law  had  become  strong 
enough  to  presen'^e  peace  and  protect  the  weak.  Writing 
in  1594,  in  his  Dialogue  of  the  Government  of  Wales^  Greorge 
Owen,  of  Henllys,  gave  striking  testimony  to  the  thorough 
change  which  Wales  had  undergone,  and  which  in  great 
part  he  attributed  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  legislation 
of  Henry  VIII.  ^'  Surely  these  lawes,"  said  he,  "  have 
brought  Wales  to  great  civilitie  from  yt  evill  gouerm*  that 
was  here  in  ould  time:  for  it  is  as  safe  travailing  for 
a  stranger  here  in  Wales  as  in  any  part  of  Christendome, 
whereas  in  old  time  it  is  said  robberis  and  murthers  were 
very  common." 

For  the  many  reforms  which  were  still  necessary  so  as 
to  render  more  effective  the  machinery  of  government  the 
reports  or  "  discourses"  specially  prepared  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  Gerard  and  Lewis,  and  printed  in  full  for 
the  first  time  in  this  number,  furnish  us  very  detailed  in- 
formation. Fortunately  for  the  historian,  the  account 
which  they  give  us  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Court 
of  the  Marches  and  of  other  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Wales,  are  by  no  means  our 
only  sources  of  information  in  those  subjects.  They 
describe  things  from  the  oflicial  standpoint,  viewing  them 
as  they  did  from  the  inside.  The  non-official  account 
is  given  us,  still  more  fully  and  with  even  greater  wealth  of 
detail,  by  George  Owen  in  his  "  Dialogue  '*  and  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Lords  Marchers,"  both  which  we  under- 
stand will  very  shortly  be  issued  in  the  third  part  of  Owen's 
Pemhrokeshire.  We  trust  that  the  almost  simultaneoua 
publication  of  these  several  documents  may  greatly  stimu- 
late further  research-work  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  and  the  constitutional 
relations  between  Wales  and  England  generally. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Bishop  Eowland  Lee's  Letter.     1536.* 


My  lord  of  Chester*  and  other  of  the  Coimsaile 
in  the  m'ches  of  the  quyetnes  wrought  there 
ffrom  Outlawes  and  theves.' 

To  the  riffht  wo'shippf  ul  master  Thomas  Crum- 

thus  be  yoven.* 

After  my  moste  harty  recommendacons  thies  shalbe 
taduertise  you  that  we  have  receaved  from  you  the  twoo 
outlawes  named  Dauid  lloide  or  place/  and  John  ap 
Richard  hockulton"  with  Richard  ap  Howell  alios  Sommer 
the  murderer  at  munmouth  ffor  the  which  we  hartely 
thanke  you.  And  the  sayde  twoo  outlawes  we  haue  sent 
to  their  triall  according  to  Justice  which  to  morowe  they 
shall  Receyve  (god  pardon  their  sowles)  And  ffarther 
within  twoo  Dayes  after  the  Receyving  of  the  saide  theves, 

1  Letters  and  Paners,  Hanry  VIII,  1536,  Vol.  x,  No.  180. 

^  As  to  the  Bishops  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  being  colloquially 
described  as  Bishops  of  Chester,  see  note  p.  100  above. 

^  This  description  of  the  document  is  an  endorsement  in  a  later 
hand.  The  direction  or  address  which  follows,  is  an  original  endorse- 
ment written  the  same  time  as  the  letter  itself. 

^  The  participial  form  "yoven"  or  "  3oven",  for  the  modem  "  given", 
was  chiefly  connned  to  the  Midland  and  Northern  dialects.  Alonff 
with  such  similar  forms  as  yaf^  y^tv,  yecen  (which  occur  in  ChaucerJ, 
it  disappeared  from  literary  English  about  1500 ;  so  the  use  of  it  here 
is  a  decidedly  late  instance. 

*  "OV  Plas"=of  the  Pldsy  a  place-name  which  in  Welsh  very 
generally  corresponds  to  the  English  Manor  House, 

^  Lewis  Dwnn  {Heraldic  Visit,  i,  825)  mentions  that  a  daughter  of 
William  Longford  (or,  more  correctly,  Langford),  of  Alingion  and 
Ruthin,  was  married  to  one  Walter  Hockleton,  who  was  eightii  in 
descent  from  "Walter  de  Hockleton,  84  Henrjr  HI".  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  at  least  two  of  the  outlaws  mentioned  in  this  letter, 
Hockleton  and  Durant,  bore  English  names.  The  alias  Sommer  or 
Summer  is  also  English. 
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were  brought  to  vs  iiij  other  Outlawes  as  greate  or  greater 
then  the  forsaide  Dauid  and  John  were,  and  twoo  of  the 
ffirst  of  them  had  byn  outlawed  thies  xvj  yeres.  Wherof 
iij  were  on  Liffe/  and  oone  slayne  brought  in  a  sacke  trussed 
vppon  a  horse,  whom  we  haue  cawsed  to  be  hanged  vppon 
the  galowes  here  for  a  signe  wolde  god  ye  had  seen  the 
ifasshion  therof ,  hit  chaunced  the  same  day  to  be  markett 
Daye  here.  By  Reason  wherof,  iij*  people'^  ffolowed  to  see 
the  saide  eariage  of  the  saide  thief  in  the  sacke,  the  maner 
wherof  had  not  been  seen  heretofore.  What  shall  we  say 
ffarther.  All  the  theves  in  Wales  qwake  ffor  ffeare,  and 
att  this  day  we  Doo  assure  you  ther  is  but  oone  thief  of 
name  of  the  sorte  of  outlawes  whoose  name  is  Hugh 
Durannt  trustyng  to  haue  him  shortely.  Soo  that  nowe 
ye  may  Boldely  affirme  that  Wales  is  Bedacte'  to  that 
state  that  oone  thief  taketh  an  other,  and  oone  Cowe 
kepith  an  other*  ffor  the  moste  parte  as  Lewes  my 
servaunt  at  his  Retorne  shall  more  at  Lardge  info'me  you. 
The  takers  of  thies  outlawes  were  my  liorde  of  Biche 
monndes'  tenantes  off  Kevilioke  and  Arustley  moste  parte 


^  "  Alive",  which  is  only  a  shortened  form  of  "  on  life  ",  first  softened 
into  "  on  live  ",  a  form  wfiich  was  still  cnrrent  in  the  17th  century. 

■^  iijc=300. 

^  Reduced. 

^  This  a])pear8  to  have  been  a  favourite  expression  of  Lee*8.  He 
uses  it  in  another  letter  to  Cromwell,  quoted  in  Y  CymmrodjoTj  xii, 
p.  39.  Another  of  his  characteristic  expressions  was  tiiat  *'  he  wolcl 
niacke  the  w^hyte  sheep  keep  the  bhvcke  "  (MS.  Chronicle  quoted  in 
Owen  and  Blakoway's  lli^t.  of  Shreirshuryy  i,  340). 

'  Early  in  his  roi^n  Henry  VIII  acquired  the  Monto>mery- 
shire  lorA8hij)s  of  Cyfeiliog  and  Arwystli  by  purchase.  The  text 
suggests  that  he  subsecpiently  granted  them  to  Henry  FitEtoy  (hia 
illegitimate  son  by  Elizabeth  Blount,  a  lady  in  waiting  on  Queen 
Catherine),  whom,  on  18  June  I'^^o,  he  created  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Some  six  months  after  this  letter  was  written,  Fitzroy  died,  being 
then  only  20  years  of  age.  Sir  Richard  Herbert  (as  to  whom  see 
p.  118  above)  was  at  this  time  steward  of  the  Crown  lordships  in 
Montgomeryshire,  and  the  capture  of  these  outlaws  was  most  proln 
ably  due  to  his  activity  or  influence.  The  district,  however,  long 
remained  a  stronghold  of  robl)ors  and  outlaws:  in  the  following 
summer  (Juno  \iiSMS)  Lee  heard  that  *'  a  certen  cluster  or  company  ot 
theivtjs  and  nuu-derers  '*  were  gathered  alx)uto  Arwystli  (  T  Cymmro* 
ffor,  xii,  41-:^).  More  than  half  a  century  later,  (George  Owen  in 
his  "  Dialogue  on  the  Govenuuent  of  Wales",  written  in  1(i94,  refen 
to  the  evil  repute  of  the  district  in  his  own  time  (Owen's  Pewibroke' 
shire  J  iii,  92-^).    See  also  pp.  110,  114  above. 
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ifor  ifeare  and  mony,*  and  parte  ffor  to  haue  thankes,  and 
partely  to  haue  some  of  their  kynredd  Discharged.  The 
names  of  the  sayde  Outlgiwes  Doo  ensue.  Besechyng  you 
that  the  Kynges  Highnes  may  be  aduertised  hereof.  And 
thus  the  holy  Trinitie  preserve  you.  ffrom  Ludlowe  the 
xix'^  Daye  of  January* 

Your  most  Bownden, 

EOLAND    Co.    ET   LiCE'.' 

At  yo'  Commaundment, 

T.  Englepild.* 

Dikin  ap  Ho"  dio  bagh 
shiyne  Howell  ap  Ho"  dio  bagh  alms  Ho"  Banno' 
Howell  ap  Dauid  vayne 
John  Dee  Truydio  alias  John  ap  Meredith.* 


*  "  and  mony  "  put  in  alx)ve  the  line. 

^  That  is,  January  153iVG.  As  to  the  evidence  for  fixing  this  as  the 
date  of  the  year  see  Y  Cymmrodor^  xii,  38-9. 

^  Coventry  and  Lichfield. 

*  Two  persons  of  this  name,  father  and  son,  were  associated  with 
the  Council  of  the  Marches,  and  are  wrongly  identified  in  Y  Cymm, 
loc.  cit.  Sir  Thomas  Englefield,  the  elder,  is  mentioned  in  Powel's 
Hist,  of  Wales  (ed.  1584,  p.  392)  as  a  memher  of  Prince  Arthur's 
Council,  in  1502,  during  Bishop  Smith's  presidency.  He  also  held  the 
offices  of  Justice  of  Chester  (he  appears  to  have  been  previously  vice- 
justice  of  Chester,  see  Taylor's  Historic  Notices  of  Flinty  105)  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  died  in  1513.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  his  son.  Sir  Thomas  the  younger,  who  was  Bishop  Lee's 
right  hand  man,  and  the  signatory  to  this  letter.  He  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  died  at  Bridgnorth  on 
28  Sept.  1537.  They  were  of  Englefield  in  Berkshire,  but  the  manor 
and  estate,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for  upwards  of  780  years, 
was  seized  by  the  Crown  about  1586,  on  the  attainder  of  the  younger 
Sir  Thomas's  heir  and  successor.  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  who  died 
some  ten  years  later  a  Catholic  exile  at  Valladolid. 

'  In  the  letter,  these  names  are  written  opposite  the  signatures 
of  Lee  and  Englefield,  in  a^somewhat  smaller  hand.  What  tne  name 
"  Truydio  "  stands  for  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Dr.  David  Lewis's  Letter,  1576.* 


3  Januar.     1575.* 
ifrom  M'  D.  Lewis 

Towdhing  the  abuses  of  Wales.'/ 

To  the  right  hon'able  M'  ffraunces  Walsingham 
one  of  the  principall  secretaries  etc.  of  the 
privey  counsaile  to  her  Ma"*.* 

After  my  humble  coraendacons  vnto  yo'  hon'  percevinge 
by  the  laste  conference  I  had  w'*"  you  howe  careful!  ye  were 
for  the  reforniacon  of  the  dysorders  in  Wales  and  for  a 
better  gouer/iment  there,  a  very  good  argument  of  a  good 
zeale  to  the  publike  weale.  I  thought  my  selfe  in  dewtye 
bownde  beinge  borne  there'  to  geve  you  all  the  lighte  I 
coulde  bothe  to  knowe  the  causes  of  the  Dysorders  and 
also  the  remedyes  for  the  same,  as  nighe  as  I  can  disceme 
and  judge,  the  w*'^  I  have  sett  furthein  a  fewe  articles  sent 
herew*^,  w*^  I  pray  yo'  hono'"  to  take  in  good  parte,  and 
if  in  some  thinges  there  I  maye  seme  to  sharpe  or  severe, 
I  say  I  followe  thexample  of  the  good  Phesicon,  who  in  a 
sharpe  disease  dothe  geve  a  sharpe  medyson.  My  countrej 
is  so  f  arre  out  of  order  at  this  time  as  dothe  requyre  seuere 
remedye  and  in  euerye  coemwo/iwealthe  seuerytye  vsed  w** 
indiiferencye"  of  iustice  to  all  men  is  more  comended  then 
leiiytye.  And  Josephe  is  comended  for  a  wise  and  prudent 
goucrno'  because  he  goucrned  well  the  egiptians  w** 
seuerytye,  and  in  my  countrey  this  medyson  hathe  ben 
tryed  in   busshope  Rowlandes  ayid  Mr.  Etjlefeldes   time 

*  State  Papers^  Dom^Atic  Series^  Etizftheth^  Vol.  107.  No.  4. 
^   1 o7o-H. 

3  This  is  an  ondorscineiit,  in  a  ditferont  hand. 

*  This  is  also  written  ///  dorm^  bnt  by  Lewis  himself. 

^  Lewis   was   lM)ni   at   Aberi^avenny,  his  father  being  Vicar  of 
Aboif^avonny  and  Llantilio  Pertholey.     See  p.  122  above. 
"  Impartiality. 
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and  since  in  that  litle  time  that  S'  Hughe  Powletf^  was 
there,  and  seinge  experyence  is  counted  the  beste  meystres, 
in  my  opynion,  she  is  to  be  followed.  Solon  the  wyse  and 
ancyent  lawier,  made  lawes  to  the  grecians  and  amonge 
others  these,  viz.,  that  euerye  person  once  in  the  yere 
shoulde  signifye  to  the  Magistrates  his  substance.  That 
euery  man  shoulde  shewe  by  what  acte  or  other  meanes 
he  lyved  and  that  all  ydle  persons  shoulde  be  banished  out 
of  the  coemrmmwealthe  surely  the  ij  laste  may  very  well  be 
put  in  vre^  in  my  coimtreye,  where  of  late  daies  they  be 
geven  to  muche  more  ydlenes  then  they  were  xx***  or  xxx*'* 

yeres  agon.  Licurgus  made  certen  lawes  for  the  coem- 
monwelthe  of  Sparta  and  intending  a  voiage  to  Creta 
bownde  the  citezens  w***  an  othe  to  observe  and  kepe  those 
lawes  vntill  he  cam  ageine,  and  beinge  desyrous  the  saide 
lawes  shoulde  contynewe  for  euer,  he  was  content  to  ende 
his  lyf e  in  exille  at  creta  and  willed  his  body  after  his 
death  to  be  caste  to  the  sea  that  it  should  not  be  sent  to 

Sparta  to  geve  occacon  thereby  to  the  citezons  to  thincke 
them  selfes  discharged  of  theire  othes.  If  I  might  haue 
some  good  lawes  or  orders  made  for  a  better  goverment  in 
my  countreye  and  they  lyved  to  observe  them  w***  effecte^ 
I  coulde  be  content  to  banyshe  my  selfe  from  thence 
duringe  my  lyfe.  But  what  so  euer  I  have  written  I  ref err 
all  to  yo'  better  Judgment,  and  yet  one  thinge  more  is  to 
be  remembered  and  that  ys  the  late  inordinate  and  vnlawf ul 
assemblye  in  glamorgan  shere'  and  the  excessyve  number 


^  See  p.  118  above.  The  only  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover of  Sir  Hugh  Paulet's  seventy,  during  hia  Yerj  brief  tenure  of 
the  office  of  vice-president,  is  that,  on  1  October  1569,  he  memoria- 
lisod  the  Privy  Council  for  '*  certain  things  seeming  meet  and  expedi- 
ent for  the  good  order  of  Wales,**  forwarding  at  the  same  time 
an  order  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Marches  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanours.   {Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1647-1680,  p.  140.) 

^  Use,  cf .  enure. 

'  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  particulars  of  the  special 
**  assemblv**  referred  to.  But  fights  between  different  families  were 
notoriously  common  in  Glamorgan  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 
Thus,  in  June  1676,  only  a  few  months  amr  this  was  written,  there 
was  a  veritable  battle,  fought  with  swords,  in  the  streets  of  Gow- 
bridge  between  the  Bassets  of  Beauprd  and  the  Turbervilles  of 
Penlline  (see  Stradling  Correspondence,  pp.  16-17,  and  Ardusohgia 
Cainbrensis,  5th  ser.,  vii,  81-104,  where  niunerous  other  instances  are 
also  given).    As  to  the  number  of  retainerSi  see  T  Cymmrodor,  ziiy 
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of  retayners  there,  leste  the  same  brede  a  worse  example ; 
yf  some  ponish merit  do  not  ensue.  And  so  beinge  bolde 
to  trowble  yo'  hono'  more  then  reason  woulde,  I  beseche 
god  to  preserve  you  in  healthe  and  prosperitye.  ffrom  the 
Arches  in  london  this  3  of  January/  1575. 

Yo'  hono"  most  bownden  to  comawnde, 

Da.  Lewes. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Dr.  David  Lewis's  Discourse.^ 


information  of  ye  disorders  of  wales.     1675.* 

The  greate  dysorders  in  wales  speciallye  in  sowthwales 
D.  1.     haue  growen  muche  of  late  dales,  by  retayners  of  gentle- 
men whome  they  muste  after  the  maner  of  the  countrey 
bere  out  in  all  actions  be  they  neuer  so  badd./ 
D.  2.  They  haue  also  foster  brothers  loyteringe  &  ydle  kins- 

men,' &  others  hangers  on,  that  Do  nothinge  ells,  but  playe 


60-1.  To  this  may  be  addod  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury^s  statement 
(Autobiof/raphy,  ed.  Leo,  p.  7)  that  his  ''grandfather*8  power  was 
so  great  in  the  country  that  divers  ancestors  of  the  better  families 
now  in  Montgomeryshire  wore  his  servants  and  raiseil  by  him.  lie 
delighted  also  much  in  hospitiility ;  as  having  a  very  long  table  twice 
covered  ovory  meal  with  the  best  meats  that  could  bo  gotten,  and  a 
very  groat  family."  Even  Lord  Herbert  himself,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
observes,   '^  never  extricated  his  mind  from  a  patriarchal  belief  in 


^  This  is  the  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  document,  and  is 
written  in  a  diflforent  hand.  In  the  margin,  D  ^^  Disorder,  and 
R= Remedy. 

'  Fosterage  was  originally  '*  one  of  tho  several  moans  used  under 
the  tribal  svstem  for  the  purpose  of  tying  strangers  as  tightly  at 
possible  to  tho  tribe,"  and  was  m  fact  the  link  between  tribesmen  and 
non-tribesmon.  See  Seobohm's  Tribal  System  in  \Vale$^  127-8,  and  of, 
Willis  Bund's  Celtic  Church  in  Wales,  6o-7.  Sir  John  Wynn's  HtMtw^ 
of  the  Gicydir  Family  contains  many  facts  that  throw  a  vsiuable  light 
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at  cardes  &  Dyce^  and  pycke  &  steale  &  kyll  or  hurte  any 
man  when  they  will  have  them  and  yet  they  them  selfes 
will  washe  theire  handes  thereof  when  the  yll  facte  ys 
Don./ 

Thes  ydle  loyterers  when  they  have  offended  wilbe 
shifted  of  to  some  f rendes  of  theires  in  an  other  quarter, 
so  as  they  will  not  be  f ounde  to  be  ponished  when  time  ^'  2. 
shall  require,  and  in  the  meane  while  the  gentlemen  will 
practize  an  agrement  w"*  the  partyes  greved  and  then 
because  the  loyterers  have  nothinge  of  theire  owne,  the 
gentlemen  must  helpe  them  to  a  Comortha^  to  satisfye  the 
parties  dampnifyed./ 

Men  of  no  substance  nor  of  credyte  made  sheriffes     j^  g 
and  Justicers  of  the  peace'  w**  moste  lyve  be  pollinge  & 
pyllynge.7 

The  auctoritye  of  the  counsaile  there  is  not  regarded 
as  it  hathe  ben  for  neither  sheriffe,  Justice  of  the  peace, 
Maior,  baylye  or  officer  of  any  towne  corporate,  will  so 
carefully  apprehende  or  take  any  such  persons  as  hathe 
any  frende  of  any  accompte,  altiboughe  theire  faltes  be  I>.  4. 
neuer  so  grevous  and  apparent,  yea  thoughe  he  hathe  the 


on  the  effects  of  this  custom,  which  continued  in  use  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Thomas  Pennant  the  historian  boingput  out  to 
nurse  at  a  neighbouring  farm-house  {Tours  in  Wales,  ed/BhyB,  i,  pp. 
xxi-:](xii).  See  also  on  the  subject  Dr.  Birkbeck  Nevins's  Picture  qf 
Wales  during  the  Tudor  Period,  pp.  15-18;  22-26.  The  number  of 
*  idle  kinsmen '  was  considerably  swelled  by  the  illegitimate  offispring 
of  the  country  gentiy  at  that  time.  Thus  the  head  of  the  great 
Glamorgan  family  of  Stradlings,  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century 
was  described  as  the  eldest  of  some  dozen  brothers,  "  most  of  tiiem 
bastards,  who  had  no  living  but  by  extortion  and  pilling  of  ihe  King's 
subjects"  {Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VlU,  v,  140,  vi,  800). 

^  '^An  Acte  for  .  .  debarrin^e  of  unlawful  games  **  (88  Henry 
VIII,  c.  9),  prohibited  inter  alia  the  playing  of  tennis,  dice,  cards  and 
bowls  out  of  Christmas.  Gf .  Owen's  Penunrokeskire,  iii,  60.  Idle  life 
and  **  excesse  in  gaminge  "  were  mentioned  by  George  Owen  in  his 
Description  of  Wales  as  characteristic  of  Radnorshire  people.  The 
Golden  Orove  (1600),  by  William  Vaughan,  throws  much  light  on  the 
manners  and  diversions  of  the  people  of  Wales  at  a  slightly  later  period. 

^  For  very  full  notes  on  Uymhortha,  see  T  Cfynmrodar,  m,  48-47, 
and  Owen's  Pembrokeshire,  iii,  2^. 

^  This  "  disorder,"  so  far  as  it  concerned  justices  of  the  peaoSi  is 
more  fully  dealt  with  by  Qeorge  Owen  in  his  ''  Dialogue  "  (Owen's 
Pembrokeshire,  iii,  64). 

^  Extortion  and  robbery,  cf .  *^  extortion  and  piUing,''  quoted  at 
the  end  of  the  note  on  Fosterage,- given  aboFO. 

k2 
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saide  counsayles  le^^res  to  that  ende^ ;  but  will  playe  bo 
pype,^  seest  me,  &  seest  me  not,  and  this  haue  growen  by 
impunytye  whereof  Do  proceade  all  manner  of  Disorders./ 

Ro  The  remedye  is  to  ponishe  the  gentlemen  for  theire 

retaynmge./ 

R.  To  let  the  father  answer  for  his  sonne,  the  M'  for  his 

man  yf  he  be  not  furth  comynge  to  answer  for  the  Dis- 
order &  so  cache  other  for  his  brother  or  any  other  that 
Dothe  hange  vpon  him  for  ought  Don  in  his  quarell  or 
that  maye  be  thought  to  be  don  by  his  assent  or  will./ 

R.  Lykwyse  the   sherife,   Justices   of  the   peace,   maior, 

baylye  or  any  other  oiRcer  to  who  me  the  saide  counsaile 
shall  dyrecte  theire  le^^res  for  the  apprehencon  of  any 
person,  yf  they  shalbe  fownde  to  have  wyncked  &  not  to 
haue  don  theire  offices  carefully  and  syncerelye,  are  to  be 
kepte  in  prison  vntill  those  persons  be  apprehended  and 
brought  in,  to  be  ponished  accordinge  to  theire  desert^s./ 

R.  Contemptes  and  dysorders  muste  be  seuerelye  ponished 

&  the  better  the  man  offender,  the  greter  thoffence,  &  the 
ponishment  ought  to  be  the  more,  w*"**  muste  be  rather  in 
bodye  by  impr/so/iement,  then  in  purse,  leste  the  countrey  by 
Comortha  here  that  payne  more  then  the  offender./ 

R.  The  gatherings  called  Comortlias  must  be  vtterly  for- 

bydden,  excepte  in  cases  permitted,  viz.  for  myschances  of 
fyi-e  or  lyke./ 

R.  Maisterles  men,  loyterers,  and  ydle  persons  woulde  bo 

bownde  to  theire  good  behavyors  bothe  in  the  townes  and 
in  the  countrey  whereof  there  is  greate  plentye  in  wales, 
who  be  muche  borne  w'*"  all  in  that  countrye  &  of  all  men 
to  be  reformed  or  Dryven  awaye./ 

R.  That  the  counsaille  may  imploye  them  selfes  to  se  the 

countrey  well  ordered  and  gwyded  in  good  obedyence 
rather  then  to  here  pleas  for  landes  <fc  other  thinges  w*** 
might  receve  ende  by  the  course  of  the  coemmon  lawes 
w***  more  spede  &  losse  charge  then  there./ 

R.  Small  matters  to  be  refered  to  some  one  of  the  countrey 

beynge  of  best  credyte  to  be  ended./ 

*  Sir  Henry  Sidney  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  privato  letter 
to  Sir  Ed.  Stradlin^  Sheriff  of  Olaniorjjan,  ur^n^  him  "  to  be  the 
more  earnest  for  thaj)j)rehe//('/on  of  certen  ivrsons**  B|HH'itied  in  a 
writ  ad(h*es8ed  to  the  S  her  ill*  by  order  of  the  Court  {Stradiing  Corret- 
pomlenccj}}.  11). 

■'*  The  nursery  game  of  "  Bo-peop ! " 
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The  Justicers  of  the  peace  in  euerye  of  the  xij  shires  of       K. 
Wales  to  be  chosen  of  the  beste  disposed  men  to  Justice 
&  godlyness  and  the  nomber  to  be  abridged  to  viij  accord- 
inge  to  the  ordynances  of  wales.*/ 

Suche  as  professe  the  lawes  of  the  Eealme  and  be  of       R. 
that  counsaile  speciallye  those  that  shoulde  be  contynew- 
ally  resydent  there,  shoulde  not  be  in  fee  w***  any  gentle- 
men w^'^n  the  lymittes  of  theire  comission'*  as  for  the  most 
parte  they  haue  ben  and  (as  I  thincke)  be  at  these  dayes./ 

The  vycepresydent  or  the  Justice  &  ij  others  for  the       r. 

better  credyte  of  the  place  &  knowledge  of  the  matters    This  in 

happenynge  shoulde  be  alwayes  resydent  in  counsaile  and     eflfeot 

not  one  to  tarye  a  sevenight  or  fortnight  &  then  to  departe,  {^J^J^ 

levin  ge  an  other  for  so  lytle  time,  who  is  clene  ignorant  of  [coarse] 

the  accydentes  &  procedynge  therein./  of  Town- 

sends.' 

'  By  the  34  and  35  TIenrv  VIII,  c.  25,  5,  58,  it  was  enacted  that 
there  should  not  be  more  than  eight  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  any 
shire  in  Wales,  but  the  commission  for  each  shire  was  also  to  include, 
as  ex-ofEcio  justices,  the  President  of  the  Welsh  Council,  the  Judges 
of  the  Great  Sessions  in  their  respective  Circuits,  and  the  king's 
attorney  and  solicitor  attached,  not  to  the  circuit,  but  to  the  Council 
of  the  Marches.  The  text  shows  that  this  restriction  as  to  number  was 
not  however  adhered  to,  and  George  Owen's  list  of  Pembrokeshire 
justices  in  1603  contains  19  justices  beyond  the  ex-officio  members. 
The  statutory  restriction  was  repealed  by  5  William  and  Mary,  c.  4. 

^  Until  the  abolition  of  the  Welsh  judicature  in  1830,  Judges  of 
the  Welsh  Sessions  were  at  liberty  to  practise  as  counsel  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  might  so  be,  and  naturally  often  were,  "in  fee 
with  gentlemen  within  the  limits  of  their  commission  ^  in  Wales. 

^  This  marginal  note  is  written  in  a  later  hand.  The  Townsend 
referred  to  was  Henry,  5th  son  of  Sir  Robert  Townsend,  Chief  Justice 
of  Chester  {Y  Cymmrodor,  xii,  31,  50;  Dineley's  Beavfcrt  Progrt^^ 
58-60).  The  notice  of  him  in  Clivers  LudloWy  p.  263,  is  inaccurate. 
He  was  appointed  2nd  judge  of  the  Chester  Circuit  on  16  Sept.  1676, 
was  M.P.  for  Ludlow  in  1614,  and  died  in  1621.  He  was  settled  at 
Cound,  Salop.  Hayward  Townsend,  author  of  the  Historical  ColleO' 
tions,  was  his  son. 
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Gerard's  Letter,  1576/ 

1575. 
From  in'  Wittm   Ger 
rard  dated   the  20 
of  Junuarye.'Y 

To  the  righte  honorable  ffraimces  Walsingham 
one  of  the  Quenes  Ma*~  principall  Secre- 
taries and  of  her  highenes  moste  honorable 
privey  Counsell.Y 

In  tlie  accomplisheme?it  of  mye  promis  I  have  sent  to 
yo'  hono'  enclosed*  suche  knowledge  of  wales  &  this  Coun- 
sell  as  these  xxij*'*  yeres  experience  hathe  taught  me./ 

My  plat*  is  to  shewe  howe  necessarie  yt  was  to  estab- 
lish this  Counsell  and  howe  nedeful  yt  is  to  continue  the 
same  in  countenance  and  creditte./ 

I  have  added  the  maner  and  order  the  Counsell  vsed  to 
bring  wales  to  the  obedience  of  the  Lawes  of  Englande 
and  the  benefyt  succedinge  and  w***  all  noted  o'  digression 
at  this  dale  from  that  kind  of  travell  and  thoccasions  and 
the  groat  chardge  &  impoverishem*  yt^  vniuersally  the 
subiecte  of  that  Contrie  receivethe  thereby  and  for  reinedie 
have  sette  downe  thorde'  I  tould  yo'  hono'  were  onste* 
devised,  consented  vnto  by  all  this  Counsell  and  allowed 
by  the  Counsell  above./ 

The  sondrie  Actes  of  Parliam*  in  the  tyme  of  H.  the 
4th  and  vntill  the  xx***  of  H.  theighte,  doe  see  plainlie 
painte  owte  their  Walshe  disposicon  in  tliose  tymes,  that 


*  !<t(tie  Pa}>erA,  Domestic  Kliz.y  vol.  107,  No.  21. 

-  This  is  an  eiidnrsoiuent  in  »  different  hand.     The  dato  of  the 
lottcr  is  January  1075-0. 

^  This  is  (TorariVs  own  ondorsomont. 

*  The  enclosure  was  the  DiRcourso  printed  bolow  as  Appendix  S. 
'  Plot  or  Plan.  "  Onco. 
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needful  I  thought  yt  to  remember*  theym  &  meeter 
I  thought  it  to  abreviate  theyni  then,  to  leave  yo'  hono'  to 
the  book  at  lardge,  w****  occasioneth  the  lenghe  of  mye 
overtedious  volume.*  Nevertheles  I  have  in  fewe  lynes 
abreviated  the  some  thereof  leavinge  yow  to  peruse  thoth' 
when  convenient  lease'  male  serve  you,  w***out  offence  to 
weightier  causes./ 

All  that  myne  opinion  of  Wales  of  this  Counsell  &  the 
reforme  conteigned  in  those  enclosed  Notes  I  shall  not 
mislike  be  made  knowen  to  whom  yo'  hono'  shall  think 
meete.  Thother  several  Notes  I  humblie  besek  yo'  hono' 
maie  be  to  yo'  self,  vntil  [  shall  by  speeche  open  to  you 
suche  further  declaracofi  of  my  meaning  as  I  have  not 
thought  good  to  comitt  to  le^^res.  The  manor  howe  the 
same  w'^^owt  blame  to  my  sellf  or  suspico3  that  I  am  the 
Aucto'  maie  be  putte  in  execucofi,  vpon  conference  w***  yo' 
hono'  will  easelie  be  devised./ 

I  will  affirme  yt  yo'  hono'  shall  deserve  thank  of  her 
highenes  and  praier  of  the  Contrie  to  spend  some  travell 
therein,  but  there  be  diuerse  thinges  needf  ull  to  be  provided 
for  before  thorder  may  be  made  knowen./ 

N euertheles  in  the  meane  tyme  I  have  saied  openlye  to 
some  of  myne  associates  that  some  of  good  callinge,  at  mye 
beinge  above  delt  w^  me  aswell  touchinge  the  great  heapes 
of  causles  sutes,  that  were  dailie  broughte  before  vs,  by  the 
pore  clamorous  sorte  of  the  people  of  Wales  to  theire  vtter 
ympoverishmt,  as  alsoe  the  greate  fynes  taxed  and  the 
small  benefite  the  Prince  reaped  thereby^  I  saied  those 
whoe  soe  reasoned  w"*  me,  hadd  as  good  knowledg  of 
o'  procedinges  as  o'  selves,  and  saied  plainelie  I  was  soe 
harde  layed  vnto,  that  excepte  I  should  speake  vntruthe, 
I  was  not  able  taunswer  the  same,  and  yett  I  saied  I 
promised  I  woulde  yelde  myne  opinion  of  the  necessitie 
of  that  Counsell,  and  shewe  what  order  hadd  bene 
devised./ 

And  for  the  verifyinge  hereof  and  to  make  a  furste 
entrdunce  I  have  devised  a  le^^e  as  from  yo'  hono*  to  me, 
w"*"  enclosed  I  send  (if  yo'  hono'  think  good)  to  be  writen 
uppe  by  yo'  Secretarie  and  sent  to  me  by  this  berrer./ 


'  The  word  ''  abreviate  ^  was  first  written  and  then  struck  out. 
^  The  "  volume  "  means  the  Discourse  printed  below  as  Appendix 
E.;  while  the  '^  abreviated  "  document  forms  Appendix  F. 
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The  sighte  therof  I  knowe  will  not  onelie  verefye  what 
I  saied  howe  I  was  delte  w'**  but  also  procure  some  to  sub- 
scribe thorder,  I  have  sent  to  yo^  as  necessarie  to  bo 
putt  in  execucoS,  not  knowinge  the  contrarie,  but  yo' 
hono'  shall  receave  theym  as  order  of  their  devise  whoe 
otherwise  woulde  vse  them  as  they  did  the  former./ 

At  mye  cominge  uppe  I  shall  w"*  in  twoe  houres 
troublinge  yo'  hono'  fynishe  what  in  these  causes  I  have 
further  to  saie./ 

I  humblie  besek  yo'  hono'  to  have  me  in  remembrance 
y*  if  annie  parte  of  the  allowaunce  appointed  to  mye  lorde 
deputie^  bee  cutte  of  y*  I  maie  serve  in  Englande,  for  then 
cannot  his  L.  yeelde  me  the  promised  entertaignemt 
w**"  occasioned  me  to  yelde  him  mye  worde  that  if  I  were 
appointed  I  would  goe  serve  there,  but  if  there  bee  noe 
alteracofl  of  that  allowance,  then  as  I  toulde  yo'  hono' 
what  soever  shall  followe  I  will  not  breake  the  worde  T 
have  geven.  And  because  thund'standinge  of  the  likli- 
hoade  herof  woulde  greatlie  please'  me  to  settle  some 
thinges  in  the  Contrie  before  mye  cominge  uppe.  T 
shall  humblie  beseake  yo'  hono'  by  this  berrer  to  lett  me 
vnd'stande  what  yo'  hono'  supposethe  will  be  the  sequele./ 

I  humblye  thank  yo'  hono'  for  the  favo'  I  founde  w" 
yo'  hono'  w*'**  w***  anie  service  T  canne  as  farre  as  mye  pore 
liabilitie  shall  stretche.  I  ame  and  shall  remaine  atyo' 
comaundme/it./ 

This  berrer  (to  whome  1  beseak  yo'  hono'  geve  the 
hearinge)  will  tell  you"  of  the  greate  avauntes'*  w***  that 
willfuU  exclamator  Torperh^y  gcvethe  owte  of  his  tryumphe 
againste*  me  but  I  make  no  accompte  therof  well  know- 

^  In  August  lo75  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  though  continuing  Lord 
President  of  Wales,  was  re-appuintcMl  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
the  tcixt  liero  seems  to  suggest  tluit  lie  then  secured  a  proniino 
from  Gerard  that  he  would  a(M*ept  oiKce  under  him  in  Ireland.  S4»ino 
rumour  of  a  proposal  to  re<Uu'e  Sidney's  allowance  having  roachod 
Gerard,  he  feared  lest  he  too  should  sutler,  and  was  consotjueiitly 
wishing  for  promotion  in  Kngland.  Some  three  months  later,  on 
23  A]>ril  \Tu\S-  that  is,  probahly,  after  he  had  gone  up  to  London  to 
see  Walsingham-  he  formally  received  his  ap|H)intniont  aa  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

-  '*  the  same  "  erased,  "  you  "  put  over. 

•^  Boastings,  vauntings.  The  sonu'what  uncommon  word  "  excla- 
mator'* is  here  used  in  the  s(>nse  of  a  loud  l)oaiiter.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  what  this  ailair  with  Torporloy  was. 

*  **  over  "  erased  before  "  againste.** 
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inge  that  nowe  he  hathe  founde  waie  to  be  harde  he  will 
imbusie  him  see  moche  w**"  importunate  trowblinge  yo* 
hono"  (taking  it  an  easier  waye  to  lyve  by  then  toccupie 
his  crafte)  as  thereby  make  him  knowen  to  yo'  hono"  as 
he  is  in  deede,  &  not  in  shoe*  and  then  ame  I  assured 
in  end  his  rewarde  will  be  as  he  deserveth  and  not  accord- 
inge  to  his  expectacoS.  I  humblie  besek  yo'  pardon  for 
mye  overtediouse  troublinge  yo'  hono'  and  soe  w***  the 
consideracoS  of  mye  humble  dutie  I  take  leave, 
tfrom  Ludlo"*  the  xx**"  of  Januarie,  1575. 

humbly  at  your  honorable 
comaundment 

WiLLM.  Gebbabd. 


APPENDIX  E. 


Gebabd's  Discoubse.^ 

A  discourse  of  the  estate  of  the  Countrey 
and  people  of  Wales  in  the  tyme  of  kinge 
Edwarde  the  ffirste  and  from  that  tymeynml 
the  establishement  of  A  Counsaill  in  the 
Marches  of  Wales. 

The  travaiUe  of  that  Counsaill  att  that 
tyme  and  the  benefitte  succedinge 
The  travaylle  of  thatt  Counsaill  att  this 
Daye  and  the  sequell,  requisitte  to  be 
considered  before,  perfect  understandinge 
can  be  had  howe  necessary  it  is  for  that 
govemement,  to  haue  the  same  CounsaiU 
maineteigned  and  countenanced.  And  no 
lesse  nedef  ull  to  provide  order  to  preventt 
suche  harmes  and  evelles  as  folio weth  theire 
proceadinges  att  this  day,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  the  like  maner  and  order  of  Service^ 
as  was  vsed  before  by  those  who  served  in 
the  tyme  of  theire  firste  establishment. 

Show.  '  StaU  Papers,  DcmeBtw,  Mzabetk^  vol.  107,  Na  21. 
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It  is  requisitte  for  him  that  desireth  to  understande 
the  benifitte  the  Countrey  of  wales  hath  receaved  by  the 
travayll  of  this  Counsaill  in  the  marches  sythence  the 
establishemeut  thereof,  and  whether  in  themaner  of  theire 
Cfovernem*  att  this  day,  in  hearinge  of  causes  and  bringinge 
of  Sutes  in  question,  it  be  necessary  that  some  p'vicon*  of 
reforme  be  had,  that  he  loke  back  and  consider  the  estate, 
w/itch  the  people  of  that  Countrey  remayned  in,  in  the  tyme 
of  kinge  Edward  the  ffirste  and  from  that  tyme  untill 
perfect  and  full  establishment  of  that  Counsaill ;  And  con- 
sider also  the  state  the  same  Countrey  hath  ben  in  euer 
sithence  and  yett  is.  And  tlien  shall  he  fynde,  comparinge 
thestate  of  the  Countrey  to  the  seuerall  tymes  aforesaid, 
not  onely  the  greate  care  had  to  worck  them  to  such 
obedience,  as  they  might  by  lawe  be  gouemed  occasioned 
thestablishme/i^  of  that  Counsaill :  but  also  upon  the 
understandinge  of  the  generall  benifitt  WAich  all  the 
Countrey  hath  tasted  of,  by  the  travaille  of  the  same 
Counsaill,  will  perceave  that  att  this  day  noe  lesse  regarde 
ys  to  be  had  to  the  cont3muance  countenance,  and  backe- 
settinge''  of  that  Comisaill  then  was  att  theire  firste 
establishment  and  shall  neuertheles  fynde  that  suche 
multitude  of  causeles  exclaymes'  and  quarellinge  Sutes  are 
brought  in  question  before  that  Counsaill  att  this  day  as 
the  Countrey  greately  ympouerished  thereby,  and  that  it 
is  full  tyme  to  provide  some  meane  of  reforme./ 

Kinge  Edwarde  the  ffirste  after  two  seuerall  suppress- 
inge  and  pardoninge  of  Lten*  Prince  of  wales  in  the  Seconde 
and  thride  yeres  of  his  Eeignc,  beinge  in  the  ix***  and  x*^ 
yere  of  his  fieigne  trowbled  by  the  rebellion  of  the  same 
Lien  and  Dauid  his  brother  and  suppressinge  them  bothe 

^  Provision. 

■^  **  Back-sotting  "  seonis  to  l)e  hero  used  eithor  in  the  fionse  of 
supportintjj,  as  it  were  from  behind,  or  i>o8Hibly  of  ro-instating  or 
ro-establisliing  in  its  original  state.  The  more  usual  meaning  of 
the  word  is  that  of  attacking  from  behind. 

^  (jrerard  scorns  to  use  the  noun  '*  exchiim^  in  the  technical  nense 
of  a  formal  statement  of  grievances.  Cf.  later  cm,  "  cauaeleM  excla- 
mations," "  exclamants."  Perhaps  "  exclamator "  was  also  usotl  by 
Gerard,  in  his  letter  al>ove,  in  the  sense  of  a  vexatious  aiul  frequent 
litigant. 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  J'  Cymmrodor^  xii,  53-6,  as  to  the 
litigious  chariK'ter  of  the  Welsh  people  at  this  time,  see  also  George 
Owen's  *'  Dialogue,"  in  Owen's  Pembi-okeMre,  iii,  36  et  ieg, 
*  Llewelyn. 
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in  the  xij'*"  yere  after  he  liad  buylded  Conwaye,  Carnarvon, 
Euthin,  and  fflyntte^  Castles  and  provided  garisons  suffi- 
cient to  fortifie  and  kepe  them,  then  consideringe  [that]  to 
conquere  by  the  swoorde  and  not  to  kepe  the  thinge  gotten 
in  peas,^  deserved  not  the  comendacon  of  a  full  conqueste, 
and  well  knowinge  that  better  is  the  comendacon  of 
keapinge  then  conqueringe  ^because  ofte  tymes  conqueste 
happes  by  chaunce  butt  keapinge  and  gouerninge  euer  by 
wisdome.^  He  therefore,  before  his  departure  from  Wales, 
ordejTied  att  Euthlan  in  the  same  xij'**  yere  of  his  Reigne 
diuerse  and  soundry  good  lawes  whereby  to  governe  those 
people ;  the  preamble  of  w***  lawe  ensueth. 

Edwardus^  dei  gra  Rex  Anglie  dfis  Hifenie  et  dux 
Aquitaine  oib)  fidelib)  suis  de  terra  sua  de  Snodon  et  de 
alijs  terris  suis  in  Wallia  sal  in  dno'  Divina  providentia 
que  in  sua  disposicoe  non  f  allit',  inter  alia  sue  diSpensacoe® 
munera  quib)  nos  et  Regnu  nrm  Anglie  decorari^  dignata  est, 
terram  Walliecum  Incolis  suis  prius  nobis  iure  feodalisubiec- 
tam,  sui  gra  in  proprietatis  nre  dominiu  (obstaculis  quibus- 
cunq5  cessantib},  totaliter  et  cu  integritate  convertit  et 
CoroneRegni  predcti  tanqm  partem  corporis  eiusdem  anexvit 
&  vnivit  nos  itaq3  intuitu"  divino  volentes  dcam  terram 
nram  de  Snodon  et  alias  terras  nras  in  partib)  illis  sicut 
et  ceteras  ditioni  nre  subiectas,  ad  honorem  &  laudem 
dei  &  ecctie  ac  zelum  Justicie,  sub  debito  regimine  guber- 
nari,  et  Incolas  sen  habitatores  terrar^  illar^,  qui  alte  et 

*  The  names  of  the  castles  are  underHned  in  different  ink.  In  the 
margin  opposite  tliere  is  a  httle  mark,  obviously  intended  to  catch 
tlie  eye.  Similar  marks  (most  of  them  resembling  a  fleur-de-lis),  and 
under-lines  which  occur  more  frequently  later  on,  were  probably 
inserted  by  Walsingham  himself  when  perusing  the  Discourse. 

^  Peace. 

^ — ^  The  intervening  passage  is  underlined. 

*  The  whole  of  this  extract  is  written  in  italics  and  possibly  by  a 
different  wTiter.  For  the  full  text  of  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan  (which 
was  strictly  speaking  not  a  Parliamentary  Statute  at  all,  but  a  set  of 
regidations  made  at  Rhuddlan  by  the  King  in  Council)  see  The 
Record  of  Caernarvon,  p.  119  et  seq.  To  the  text  there  printed,  this 
extract  closely  corresponds,  and  such  variations  between  them  as 
appear  to  be  of  any  importance  are  given  in  the  notes  which  follow. 
It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  extend  the  contractions  of  this 
extract. 

*  *'  Saltm  in  dno  sempit  dei  et  divina,"  in  R.  of  C. 

^  "  Inter  alia  dispensaconis  sue  munera,"  in  R.  of  C. 
'  ''  Decorare,"  in  R.  of  C. 
'  "  Nutu,"  in  R.  of  C. 
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basse,  se  siibmiserunt  voluntati  lire  &  quos  sic  ad  nram 
recepiin^  voluntatom,  certis  lej^ib)  &  consuetudinib}  sub 
tranquilitate  et  pace  lira  tractari,  leges  et  consuetudies 
parliu  illarx  hactenus  vsitat\  coram  nobis  &  procerib}  nris 
fecunus  recitari  quib}  diligenter  auditis  ac  plenius  intel- 
loctis,  quasdaui  illax  de  Consilio  proceru  predctoru  deleyim?, 
quasdain  porniisiinus  ac  quasdam  correxiinus  ac  etiam 
quasdani  alias  adijcioiidas  et  faciendas'  decrevimus  et  eas 
de  cetero  in  terris  iiris  in  partib}  illis,  perpetua  firmitate 
teneri  et  observari  voluimiis  in  forma  subscripta. 

Whereby  it  maye  be  gathered  that  the  same  kinge 
well  knowinge  that  if  it  might  be  brought  to  passe  to  haue 
them  gouerned  by  the  lawes  of  Ingland,  he  sholde  not 
onely  by  makinge  them  as  one  English  people,  subiecte  to 
the  Crowne  better  by  lawe  keape  them  from  rebellinge, 
then  by  the  swoorde.  But  also  thereby  reape  and  receaue 
the  Eevenewes  of  that  lande  and  Countrey  due  to  the 
Crowne  in  quiett  w/u'ch  before,  with  more  of  the  treasure  of 
the  Realme  and  the  losse  of  many  Subiectes,  was  spent 
and  distroyed  in  maintenance  of  Warres  and  of  garrisons 
keapte  in  Castles  dispersed  in  nianwer  throughe  Wales. 

His  pollicye  in  those  Liwes  is  worthye  the  iiotinge^  ffor 
as  all  the  same  be  consonaunte,  for  the  moste  parte^  to  the 
lawes  of  England,  yett  forecastinge  that  to  with  drawe 
them  att  one  tyme"  from  all  theire  Wallshrye  and  Walshe 
costomes"  wis  not  the  meane  to  wynne  them  to  the 
obedyence  He  pretended.  Therefore  in  those  lawes,  aswell 
in  the  bringing  in  of  Sutes  :  as  in  the  procedinge  to  tryall 
and  in  such  other  poinctes  where  withowt  greate  offence  to 
Justic(i  it  might  bo  suffered  and  toUerated,  he  allowed  to 
them  many  of  theire  oulde  custoTnes :  And  ordered  by  that 
lawe  the  tlir(»e  counties  of  Northwales,  Anglezeye,  Car- 
narvon aud  Merionneth  th(»n  called  tiie  lande  of  Snodon  and 
the  countie  ot*  fflynte  to  be  devyded  into  hundredes  and 
made  parcelles  of  those  seu<?/'all  counties.  The  Justices  of 
the  forests  of  Snodon  ajjpointed  to  execute  Justice  in 
those  three  counti(»sof  Northwales,  The  Justices  of  Chester 
to  serve  for  fllintte :  A  Chamberlayne  to  keape  the  Orri- 
ginalle  Scale,  in  which  Counties  those  lawes  haue  euer- 
sythence  ben  vsed  and  executed,  and  notwthstanding  in 

'  "  Statuontr/'  in  B.  of  C, 

'^ — ^  The  iiitorvuning  passago  is  un<1orliiio(1,  and  a  mark  placed  in 
tho  margin  opposite. 
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the  17  yeare  of  his  Rpigne,  there  rebelled  againstehim  one 
S"  Rees  Mereddeth'  and  in  the  xxiiij"*  yere  of  his  Reigne 
one  Madock"  W/i/ch  occasioned  the  same  kynge,  to  buylde 
Bevvmaries  Castle  and  to  fortifie  with  newe  garrisons  all 
the  said  Castles  :  Thees  Lawes  and  fortefyinge  coulde  not 
prevayle  yett  (as  maye  be  founde)  in  the  Cronicles  of 
tymes  of  other  kinges  to  bringe  the  walshrye  to  be  of  the 
niynde,  that  they  were  a  like  people  subiecte  to  the  Crowne 
as  were  the  Englishe,  Wherefore  betwene  them  and  the 
Englishe  people  remayned  as  mortalle  hate  as  betwene  the 
Englishe  man  and  the  Scotte  :  And  this  maye  be  gathered 
by  the  complaynte  of  the  Comens,  the  englishe  Subiectes 
in  the  seuerall  Counties  of  Englande  next  adioyninge  to 
AVales  at  diucrse  Parlyamentes,  but  speciallye  in  the  tyme 
of  kynge  Henry  the  4*''  and  by  theire  prompte  readines,  to 
aydo  the  Rebell  Owen  Glendor :  Wherefore  in  that  kynges 
tyme,  many  sharpe  lawes^  were  made  againste  them 
AVhereby  noe  entire*  Walsh  man  sholde  pi/rchase  any 
landes  or  tenem'^^  in  any  TowTie  of  marchandize  adioyninge  n  h  •  C  o 
to  ihe  marches  of  Wales  nether  be  free  in  any  englishe  '  1*2. 
towne  or  beare  weapons  in  the  same./ 


^  Rhys  ab  Merodydd,  lord  of  Ystrad  Tywi,  whom  Edward  I  had 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  lands  for  his  assistance  in  the  war  against 
Llewelyn,  revolted  and  seized  the  castles  of  Llandovery,  Dynevor,  and 
Carreg  Cennen  on  the  Sunday  preceding  St.  Barnabas's  Day,  1287, 
and  during  the  next  month  reduced  the  greater  part  of  South- West 
Wales  except  the  Castles  of  Carmarthen  and  Llanbadarn  Fawr 
(An/ia/es  Cambrice,  s.a.  1287).  After  varying  fortunes,  he  was  eventu- 
ally defeated,  and  was  shoi*tly  afterwards  executed  in  April  1292. 

^  Madoc,  who  was  probably  a  natural  son  of  Llywelyn  ab  GrufFydd, 
was  the  leader,  in  North  Wales,  of  the  rebellion  which  broke  out 
simultaneously,  as  the  result  of  a  previous  arrangement,  in  all  parts  of 
Wales  on  Michaelmas  Day,  12JU.  The  rising,  occasicmod  by  the 
heavy  taxation  levied  towards  Edward  I's  projected  expedition  to 
Gascony,  was  not  suppressed  till  the  beginning  of  the  following 
March  ;  even  to  the  end  of  July,  the  King  remained  in  Wales,  and 
his  Itinerary  during  that  period  can  be  traced,  chiefly  by  means 
of  entries  on  the  Patent  Rolls.  (See  Calendar  of  Pat.  ItoUsy  1292-1301, 
and  the  late  Judge  Lewis's  article  thereon  in  Wales  for  March  1896, 
pp.  113-121.) 

3  As  to  the  repressive  legislation  summarised  here,  see  the 
*'  Cruell  Lawes  against  Welshmen",  appended  to  George  Owen's 
*'  Dialogue"  in  Owen's  PcmbroJceshire  (iii,  120  et  seq.)  with  the  editor's 
notes  thereon. 

*  That  is,  a  Welshman,  both  whose  parents,  as  well  as  himself,  had 
been  born  in  Wales. 
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Then  was  it  provided  that  if  any  the  Cattail  of 
thenglishe  people  dwellinge  in  the  Counties  adioyninge, 
were  distreigned  and  brought  to  any  Lordeshipp  in  Wales, 
that  thereupon  le^^res  Testimonial!  recitinge  theire  greef 
sholde  be  directed  to  the  gouemers  or  Stewardes  of  the 
same  Lordeshipp,  from  the  Sherief  of  the  Counties,  or 
from  tlie  maiors  or  Bailieffes  of  the  Citties  or  Townes 
where  the  people  soe  greaved,  dwelte,  to  thende  those 
gouemers  or  Stewardes  might  thereupon  redeliucr  the 
same  cattalles  soe  distreigned  wthin  vij"**  dayes  next  after, 
2  h:  4.  ^^d  if  ^li^y  refused,  then  the  partie  greaved  to  arreste 
Cao.  i«.  whatt  person  soeuer  of  wales,  cominge  into  England  with 
goodes  or  Cattelles  and  them  to  deteigne,  vntill  gree^  were 
made./ 

By  this  lawe  wherein  libertie  of  Marte*  was  graunted  to 
thenglishe  tliestate  the  Countrey  was  in,  may  well  be 
gathered :/ 

Ifor  felonious  offences  committed  in  Englande  beinge 
2.  h :  4  there  outlawed  upon  a  k^^re  to  the  Stewarde,  where  the 
Cao- 17.    felon  dwelte  he  sholde  be  put  to  execucon' :/ 
2  h :  4         ^o^  walshe  man  colde  sue  an  englishe  man  but  before 
Cao  i9.    an  Englishe  Judge  and  the  tryall  by  Englishemen  onely :/ 
There  then  assemblies  were  soe  daingerous  as  it  was 
provided  that  noe  companies  of  walshe  men  or  Congre- 
gacons  by  them*  sholde  be  made  or  suffered  in  any  parte  of 
Wales  for  any  Counsaill  or  purpose  if  it  were  not  for 
4.  h :  4.    evident  cause  and  necessarye  and  by  lycence  of  the  chief 
Cao  27.    Queers  of  the  Seignioriees  where  suche  meetinge  sholde 
he':/ 

And  further  that  noe  walshe  man  sholde  be  armed  or 
carrye  armo'  defensive,  to  any  towne,  markett,  Churche 
4.  h :  4.  or  Congregacon  no'  in  the  highe  wayes  :/ 
2Cao-28.  ^j^^  ^Yi'^^  nether  Englishe  man  nor  walshe  of  what 
condicon  soeuer  sholde  carrye  or  bringe  by  coUo'  of  mar- 
chandize  or  otherwise,  any  Victuall  or  armor  into  the 
partes  of  wales  without  the  kinges  speciall  knowledge  or 

^  Recompense. 

''*  Manpie,  i.e.^  originally,  license  to  pass  the  Marches  or  limits  of  a 
country  t<.)  make  ropriHals. 

^  A  certiticate  of  his  outlawry  from  the  King's  Justicos  was  the 
"  lottro  "  which  was  nocessary  iHjforo  his  execution. 

I  Cf.  y  CymmriMlor^  xii,  40,  n.  3,  and  45,  n.  4. 

'  Tlie  chapt(Ts  of  the  Statutes  of  4  I  lenry  IV  here  summarifled 
are  Nos.  28,  29,  30, 31,  32  and  33,  and  not  as  cited  in  the  margin. 
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his   Counselles,   if    it    were    not    to    stoare    or  furnish  e  ^^•"t- 
theneflishe  Townes  and  Castles  there  And  that  there  sholde 
be  in   euery  parte  of  the   marches  of  wales,  Constables 
chosen  to  enquire  serche  and  arreste,  suche  victuall  and 
anno'  and  to  liaue  for  theire  travaille  the  parte^  thereof :/ 

And   also   that   noe   walshe   man  sholde  haue  Castle, 
flfortresse  nor  howse  defensive  of  his  owne   nor  of   any  4.  h:  4. 
others  to  kepe  otherwise  then  as  was  vsed  in  the  tyme  of    ^****  ^^• 
kynge  Edwarde  the   Conquero'  of  Wales,  Excepte  Bus- 
shoppes  and  other  lordes  Temporal!  for  theire  owne  bodies 
onelye  :/ 

It  was  then  also  provided  that  noe  walshe  man  sholde 
be  made  Chamberlayne,  Chauncello',  Treasurer,  Sherief, 
Stewarde,  Counstable  of  Castle,  Receavo%  Excheto*, 
Coroner,  or  cheif  fforrester  no'  other  officer,  nor  keaper  of  4.  h :  4 
Recordes  ne  Leevetenna7it  in  any  of  the  same  offices  in  noe  C***'  3'- 
parte  of  wales  nor  be  of  the  Counsaill  of  any  Englishe 
lorde,  excepte  the  Busshopps  of  wales  and  such  other  as 
the  kinge  had  founde,  his  good  and  loyall  Subiectes 
Whereof  he  wolde  be  advised  by  his  Counsaill :/ 

And  that  garrisons  of  waled  Townes  and  Castles  sholde 
be  provided  for  and  furnished  sufficientlye  with  englishe 
men,   straingers  to  the   Seignioriees  where  such  Castells    4  h :  4. 
and  Townes  were  and  not  of  any  mixte  people  of  those    Ca®-  32. 
partes  and  Seigniories  vntill  the  said  lande  of  wales,  were 
iustified  and  appeased  for  the  tyme  to  come :/ 

Thees  lawes  and  diuerse  other  att  that  tyme  were  made 
and  by  Pr3mce  H.  the  5,  after  the  Rebelles  subdued  manye 
Castelles  in  wales  were  with  garrisons  furnished :  WAich 
lawes  and  garrisons  yett  prevayled  nott,  to  bringe  them  to 
obedience,  as  maye  appere  by  this  recitaD  in  the  tyme  of 
the  same  H.  the  5 :/ 

fPorasmuche  as  sithence  the  Rebellion  of  wales,  nowe 
lately  reformed  diuerse  of  the  Rebells  of  wales  with  other 
to  them  adherentte,  with  force  and  armes  in  maner  of  warre 
sometymes  by  day  and  sometymes  by  nighte  have  come 
into  the  Counties  of  Salopp,  Heref  [ord]  and  Glowcester 
and  into  diuerse  other  places  to  the  same  adioyninge  and  in 
diuerse  woodes  and  other  places  in  those  partes  lyen  and  2.  h :  6. 
lodged  w/tich  haue  trayterouslye  and  feloniouslye  taken      *^** 


^  Space  for  a  word  is  left  blank  between  "the"  and  "  parte."    The 
portion  provided  by  the  Statute  was  a  sixth  part. 
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diuerse  of  the  kinges  faithfull  Subiectes  some  in  rydinge 
aboutes  theire  marchandize  and  other  biisines  doinge  and 
some  in  theire  houses  wherein  they  were  abydinge,  doinge 
theire  worck  and  husbandrye,  in  godes  peace  and  tlie 
kinges.  And  the  same  Subiectes  of  the  kinges  so  taken 
haue  carryed  owte  of  theire  Countrey,  to  diuerse  partes  of 
wales  and  them  haue  deteigned  and  keapte  with  them  in 
the  mountaignes  of  those  partes  of  wales,  by  haulf  a  yere 
sometj^mes  more  and  sometymes  lesse  vntill  they  haue 
ransomed  some  of  the  said  leoges  to  an  C"  ^  and  some  to 
more  after  theire  offerance  in  like  nianer  as  in  a  lande  of 
warre  to  the  greate  damages  and  mischeif  of  the  people  of 
that  Countrey  and  Counties  and  to  very  evill  example,  if 
it  be  not  the  rather  remedyedas  the  kinge  att  the  grevouse 
complainte  of  his  Comons  hath  conceaved :  Our  Sovereigne 
lorde  the  kinge  therefore  hath  ordeyned,  &c.  And  soe 
provided  remedie  as  appereth  by  that  lawe  :/^ 
23.  h :  6  I^^  ^^  28  yere  of  kinge  H.  the  VI"*  they  were  com- 
Ca®  5*-  playned  upon  and  p'vided  for  by  Parliament.  And  in 
the  XXV  '**  yeare  of  His  Reigne  all  maner  of  Statw/es 
made  in  any  Parliament  against  walshe  men,  before  that 
25  h  •  6  ^y^®  ^^^  ^^^  repealed,  were  approved  ratified  and  con- 
cko  10-  firmed.  And  all  giauntes  of  ifranncliises,  markettes, 
ffaiors,^  and  other  liberties  to  buye  and  sell  within  the 
Townes  of  North  wales  before  that  tyme  made,  were  made 
frustrate. 

And  notwithstandinge  it  is  not  founde  that  euerafter 
hitherunto  they  either  rebelled  or  assented  to  any  Rebellion 
or  otherwise  aided  any  other  rebellinge,  yett  in  felonies 
stealinge  and  prayinge  of  Cattell  in  wales  and  in  theng- 
lislie  adioyninge  Counties  they  *encrea8ed  vntill  kinge  H. 
H.  7.  the  7th  as*  may  be  gathered  greatly  favoringe  thorn  and 
desirous  to  perfecte  that,  w/n'cIi  kinge  E.  the  ffirste  had 
woi*thelie  begonne,  to  briuge  the  hoUe  Countrey  of  wales  to 
obedience  of  lawes,  seeinge  the  greate  oppression  of  the 
poore,  whoe  sufl^eringe  wTonge  had  noe  meane  of  remeadye. 


^  C»  =  £100. 

-  The  romody  provitled  by  this  Stiitnte,  of  whioh  the  pronmble 
only  is  pivon  in  tht^  text,  was  that  if  a  AVolshman,  on  priwosB  uwiinliHl 
at^ainst  him  for  <lotainin^  an  EngliHlinian,  rofiiRod  to  ap|H.'iir,  hu  RhouUl 
be  ontlawed,  and  writs  Mhonld  In?  issued  for  his  apprehension. 

^  i^airs. 

^-^  The  intervening  passage  is  undorlmed. 


sent  into 
wales. 
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And  findinge  ho  we  difRculte  and  harde  it  was  for  euf^ry 
poore  wronged  person,  to  repaire  from  wales,  to  london 
with  comp/ai;ites  of  iniurye  and  to  encorraige  them  the 
better  to  obaye  lawe  when  they  shoulde  finde  theire 
wronges  better  remedied  by  lawe,  then  revenged  by  them  Prince 
selif es  and  that  withowt.  greate  travaill  or  chardge  :  There-  Arthur 
fore  he  sent  hether  Prynce  Arthure,  and  wtth  him  Coun- 
sellors and  Comissioners,  here  to  remayne  settled  (for 
iillthoughe  kinge  E.  the  4  sent  hether  Counsellors  yett 
they  were  not  resident)  with  greate  wisdome  and  pollicye 
he  devised  theire  residencie  to  terrefie  and  keape  vnder  the 
walshe  and  to  defende  the  englishe  Counties  adioyninge, 
from  theire  spoyles,  And,  as  may  be  gathered,  devidinge 
wales  from  England  by  Severne  wA^tch  rennethefrom  Shrov^s- 
hurye  to  Br  Is  foil  and  so  to  the  Sea  and  by  the  water  of 
Dee  w*"^  renneth  from  the  BaW  in  Merionneth  sheere 
vnder  the  side  of  Shropsheere,  vnto  the  sea  beyonde 
Cliester.  Appointed  those  Englishe  Counties  adioyninge 
to  Severne  and  Dee :  viz. :  Chessheere,  Shroppesheere, 
Worcestersheere,  Hereforc?sheere,  Glowcestersheere  and  the 
Cittie  of  BristoUe  standinge  upon  Severne,^  vnder  theire 
aucthoritie  and  Jurisdiccon  wA-ich  englishe  Counties  environ 
whales,  from  the  Sea  into  the  w/itch  Severne  falleth,  to 
the  Sea  neare  to  Chester  into  the  w/itch  Dee  renneth  and  by 
that  meane  provided  the  Counsaill  to  be  assisted,  vpon  all 
sodaine  eventes  with  the  power  of  the  said  englishe  Coun- 
ties adioyninge  soe  as  noe  walshe  man  colde  passe  thence 
into  any  parte  of  this  Realme  (excepte  by  Sea)  but  through 
some  of  those  Counties :  They  had  Instruccons  geven 
them  w/iich  was  in  effect  to  execute  Justice  vpon  all  felons 
and  prayers  of  Cattell  in  thenglishe  adioyninge  Counties 
vpon  all  felonies  there  or  in  any  parte  of  wales  comitted, 
to  suppresse  and  ponishe  by  fpyne  and  ymprisonment 
RovHes,  Riottes,  vnlawfuU  assemblies,  assaultes,  afPraies, 
extorcons  and  exaccons  and  to  heare  the  complaintes 
aswell  of  all  poore  welshe  personnes  oppressed  or  wronged 
in  any  cause  as  of  those  onhabitinge  in  thenglishe  Counties 
adioyninge.     They  had  aucthoritie  by  Comission  of  Oyer 


^  Gerard  is  right  in  the  use  of  the  definite  article  before  Bala,  for 
in  Welsh  it  is  always  known  as  Y  Bala. 

^  As  to  the  Council's  jurisdiction  over  this  English  area,  see  the 
authorities  cited  in  Y  Cymmrodor^  xii,  notes  2  and  3,  also  Wright's 
Ludlow^  420. 
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^ ;.  .  ;,-:'.!.!*:'-  "?•» .  ■* *r^  ^ r.  i  "^^l-^  Pr»r-M«^nte*  and 
^--^-.*^-*  *.'.--;.'.  ■<  'r.  'zy-''*^'  Ir-irr.-iri  p^rs.-r.?.  and  owte  of 
^^ -,->■  t-r.'j..":.^:  *\-.  .r.*!--?  ■:!  .r  "-!•=:  ■:r'rr."'  jilth'-ucfh  n«>t  l^^m^ 
;.'■*•  ^r  7v,-l  ■-:^..;:.v."  ^:..i  ->;r:rr..irr,ri  in  tr.rir»r  Counriv-y  to 
h<:  ',i  •.'..'•  r^rr.'-  <;.  .;.-^!;!.  <rl  t?.:.-,  nomyj^r  after  the  XX" 
v'-r'-  ^r  ;.>,  fU'.'j:.  *r.'-r^-  "'/fi-  p:;t«:e'i  Rowland  Bu5:>h*ipp  of 
^>^v«T.*r'-<r  ':ri'i  />—'-.'.-:»•<■! d-  I>»rde  Pre^-ident  there  and 
H '  'I :.'/;;.  ^  -.  f "  r.  / !  <•  r « -  - ! '  j  *  ■  J  .  -  * :  •>:  of  the  !':•  i  rne  n  plea  s  Just  ice 
tr.^M-,  .j.'.'i  ';*?,er-.  U-yxn^-  '•  ::i  the  litwes  whi.^r  travailin^e 
;j'/7/r'llrj:.'''  to  t.^f.  frj;,?nj'Vr''.fiT  ji f'7r>r7«n id  thnmifhMWte  wales 
rfi;i']'T  >j]l  7.,ii<--  ^.'id  tho-^-  ^-riLdirhe  Counties  adioyninge  to 
Ui-'.U'  oJ'  l\if'  frij^:te  tfj>it  bef'^re  wa-j  j^affed.' 

T\i('in'  ji'»]li''ie  wji-,  not  to  make  settelled  aVxiade  in  any 
(piif-  or  ot}i<-r  [*I>ii^:e  cj-riii'iuf-  but  eu'r/*  tliither  they  repaired 
v/|i<.fr.  (rr<';it>'rt  r:;njv  v^-lded  or-cjirlon,  and  hvthis  travaille, 
jif't'-r  t}i<'y  fi;j.d  j/otf^'fi  kriowl<*d<r^  and  vnderstandinj^  of 
tfi<'  fi''oj»l<*  ;ind  thein-  inclynacon  they  providwl  att  the 
l';irli;iiii<iit  to  m;ik<'  tho^e  stn*ijrhte  lawes  extante  in  the 
2^J  of  M.'  the  <'it,'ht,  tfiat  f«»lloniouse  offences  in  wales 
misfit  he  try^^d  in  the  next  counties  adioyninge  fyndinge 
(iiH  iiti<r\\ic  Htu'un'j  ov**r  partial  I  tryall  in  wales  againste 
th"    Kyri<^<*: 

T\n*y  th<fn  dcviHod  1h«'  Statute  made  in  the  27"*  of  His 
Ili^'hiH'rt  l^'i^nc  whcre!>y,  all  tli other  partes  of  wales  were 


'  III  ('(Xiiiiinii  wiUi  othitf  wnt.nrN,  (loriinl  oinitH  t4>  tako  into 
iKTiMiiit.  tJi«*  ci^^liti  nr  iiitin  yiMWH  whirh  Princo  Arthur  Hi>ent  lit  Ludlow 
III inr  I.O  li'iH  iiiiin'i>i^i>,  tlinii;;li  it  wuh  *'  hut  half  a  your**  or  Iobh  that  he 
IivikI  niter  \\'\H  n>tiii-n  thcro  Niil»HiM|U(int  t<>  hin  iiiiirria^fu.     Si«u  p.  101 

'  Tlin  wiuil  "  twfhtinth  "  ap|M>arH  t<>  havo  tlropiHwl  out  lH»foro  the 
womI  "  v<«Mii»".  'PIm  ri'fonMU'n  (.<»  Ilrnrv  VI 11  in  uimorliiUMh and  there 
HI  tlin  iifiiijil  iiiiirk  iippoNitt*  it  in  tho  margin. 

'  Till'  flint  that  ln'foro  wan  ^raftod. 

'  ".'(i  nf  II."  in  umlorlinoil  and  thu  margin  iiiarkod. 
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divided  by  like  order,  as  Northewales  4nto  himdredes  and 
those  annexed  into  Counties  abolishinge  by  the  same  all 
the  walshe  Customes'  and  walshrie,  suppressinge  the 
regalitie  of  lordes  marchers,  in  theire  accustomed  order 
and  maner  in  executinge  Justice  vpon  felons  and  settinge 
downe  Justice  to  be  administred  accordinge  to  the  lawes 
of  Englande  and  as  was  vsed  in  the  three  Sheres  of  North- 
wales  by  the  former  recited  lawe  of  kinge  E.  the  ffirste, 
forbiddinge  soe  muche  the  use  of  walshe  speeche  as  aD 
pleadinges  and  procedinges  in  sute  to  be  in  the  englishe 
tonge'  w/th  payne  that  whoe  soe  vsed  the  same  and  not 
thenglishe  tonge  sholde  not  enioye  any  office  in  England 
wales  nor  any  the  kinges  domynions : :/ 

Tlie  likinge  wAich  bothe  the  kinge  and  the  Subiectes  of 
wales  had  of  this  chainge  of  all  the  walshe  lawes  and 
customes  into  the  maner  and  order  of  the  lawes  of 
Englande,  appereth  by  the  acte  the  same  kinge  (att  theire 
desire  att  the  Parliam'  made  in  the  34  and  35  yere  of  his 
Reigne)  pleased  to  passe.^  The  preamble  of  wAich  lawe  this 
begin  neth  :  Our  Sovereigne  lorde  the  kinges  maiestie  of 
his  tender  zeale  and  atfeccon  that  he  beareth  towardes  his 
lovinge  Subiectes  of  his  Dominion  principalitie  and 
Oountrey  of  wales,  for  good  rule  and  order  from  hensf urth 
to  be  keapte  and  maineteigned  within  the  same,  whereby, 
his  said  Subiectes  maye  growe  and  rise  to  more  wealthe 
and  p>'osperitie  hath  divised  and  made  diuerse  and 
soundrey  good  and  necessarie  ordinaunces,  wAtch  his 
maiestie  of  his  moste  aboundaunt  goodnes,  att  the  humble 
Sute  and  peticon  of  his  said  Subiectes  of  wales  is  pleased 
and  contented  to  be  ennacted  in  manner  and  forme  as 
hereafter  ensueth :  ffirste  &c.  A  clause  establishinge  the 
Counties  menconed  in  the  former  acte  of  a®.  27  to  remaine 
Counties. 


^-^  The  intervening  passage  is  underlined  and  the  margin 
marked. 

''  It  was  inter  alia  enacted  by  27  Henry  VIII,  c.  26,  s.  20,  that  J'all 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  law  shall  proclaim  and  keep  the  Sessions 
.  .  .  and  all  other  Courts  in  the  Endish  Tongue."  As  much  of  the 
business  performed  at  the  present  aay  by  the  County  Councils  was 
previously  performe<l  by  the  Justices  ui  Quarter  Sessions,  this  rule 
a.s  to  tlie  exclusion  of  Welsh  (which  is  still  in  force)  seems  also  to  apply 
to  the  proceedings  of  County  Councils.  (See  Sir  Richard  Webster's 
opinion  on  the  point  in  Bye-GoneSy  1889-90,  p.  69.) 

^  The  reference  to  the  Statute  is  underlined. 
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and  terminer  and  speciall  gaole  deliuerie  throughowte 
wales  and  in  those  englishe  Counties  adioyninge: 

The  good  effecte  of  this  ffirste  and  well  devised  estab- 
lishment followed  not  in  that  Prince  his  tyme  whoe  lyved 
but  haulf  a  yere^  neither  in  the  tyme  of  Princes  Marye 
beinge  sent  thithe'  w**"  like  Counsaill  and  aucthoritie  vntil 
aboutes  the  yeare'*  of  Kynge  Henry  the  Eighte  whoe  moste 
carefullye  seekinge  to  fynishe  the  platte  layed  downe 
by  his  noble  progenitors  E :  the  ffirste  and  H :  the  7*** 
finished  the  same,  and  by  his  meane  he  provided  of  greate 
callinge  and  habilitie  stowte  and  wise  Presidentes  and 
assisted  them  with  greate  learned  persons,  and  owte  of 
those  englishe  Counties  diuerse  gent^  although  not  learned 
yett  of  good  callinge  and  estimacon  in  theire  Countrey  to 
be  of  the  same  Counsaill.  Of  this  nomber  after  the  XX"* 
yere  of  his  Reign  there  was  placed  Eowland  Busshopp  of 
Coventree  and  Leechefeelde  Lorde  President  there  and 
S"*  Thomas  Englefeelde  Justice  of  the  comen  pleas  Justice 
there,  and  others  learned  in  the  lawes  whoe  travailinge 
accordinge  to  the  Instrucctons  aforesaid  throughowte  wales 
made  all  wales  and  those  englishe  Counties  adioyninge  to 
taste  of  the  fructe  that  before  was  graffed.^ 

Theire  pollicie  was  not  to  make  settelled  aboade  in  any 
one  or  other  place  certaine  but  euer  thither  they  repaired 
where  greatest  cause  yelded  occasion,  and  by  this  travaOle, 
after  they  had  gotten  knowledge  and  vnderstandinge  of 
the  people  and  theire  inclynacon  they  provided  att  the 
Parliament  to  make  those  streighte  lawes  extante  in  the 
26  of  H/  the  eight,  that  felloniouse  offences  in  wales 
might  be  tryed  in  the  next  counties  adioyninge  fyndinge 
(as  mighte  seeme)  over  partiaU  tryall  in  wales  againste 
the  Kynge : 

They  then  devised  the  Statute  made  in  the  27"*  of  His 
Highnes  Reigne  whereby,  all  thother  partes  of  wales  were 


^  In  common  with  other  writers,  Gerard  omits  to  take  into 
account  the  eight  or  nine  years  which  Prince  Arthur  spent  at  Ludlow 
prior  to  his  marriage,  though  it  was  "  but  half  a  year"  or  less  that  he 
lived  after  his  return  there  subsequent  to  his  marriage.  See  p.  101 
above. 

^  The  word  "  twentieth  "  appears  to  have  dropped  out  before  the 
word  "  yeare".  The  reference  to  Henry  VIII  is  underlined,  and  there 
is  the  usual  mark  opposite  it  in  the  margin. 

^  The  fnut  that  before  was  grafted. 

*  *'26  of  II."  is  underlined  and  the  margin  marked. 
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divided  by  like  order^  as  Northewales  ^into  hundredes  and 
those  annexed  into  Counties  abolishinge  by  the  same  all 
the  walshe  Customes^  and  walshrie^  suppressinge  the 
regalitie  of  lordes  marchers,  in  theire  acciustomed  order 
and  maner  in  executinge  Justice  vpon  felons  and  settinge 
downe  Justice  to  be  administred  accordinge  to  the  lawea 
of  Englande  and  as  was  vsed  in  the  three  Sneres  of  North- 
wales  by  the  former  recited  lawe  of  kinge  E.  the  fSrste^ 
forbiddinge  soe  muche  the  use  of  walshe  speeche  as  all 
pleadinges  and  procedinges  in  sute  to  be  in  the  englishe 
tonge*  with  payne  that  whoe  soe  vsed  the  same  and  not 
thenglishe  tonge  sholde  not  enioye  any  office  in  England 
wales  nor  any  the  kinges  domynions : :/ 

The  likinge  w^tch  bothe  the  kinge  and  the  Subiectes  of 
wales  had  of  this  chainge  of  all  the  walshe  lawes  and 
customes  into  the  maner  and  order  of  the  lawes  of 
Englande^  appereth  by  the  acte  the  same  kinge  (att  theire 
desire  att  the  Parliam*  made  in  the  34  and  35  yere  of  his 
Beigne)  pleased  to  passe.'  The  preamble  of  w&ich  lawe  this 
beginneth  :  Our  Sovereigne  lorde  the  kinges  maiestie  of 
his  tender  zeale  and  affecSn  that  he  bearew  towardes  lus 
lovinge  Subiectes  of  his  Dominion  principaUtie  and 
Oountrey  of  wales,  for  good  rule  and  order  from  hensfurth 
to  be  keapte  and  maineteigned  within  the  same^  whereby^ 
his  said  Subiectes  maye  growe  and  rise  to  more  wealths 
and  prosperitie  hath  divised  and  made  diuarse  and 
soundrey  good  and  necessarie  ordinaunces,  w&tch  his 
maiestie  of  his  moste  aboundaimt  goodnes,  att  the  humble 
Sute  and  peti%n  of  his  said  Subiectes  of  wales  is  pleased 
and  contented  to  be  ennacted  in  manner  and  forme  as 
hereafter  ensueth :  ffirste  &c.  A  clause  establishinge  the 
Counties  men^ned  in  the  former  acte  of  a°,  27  to  remaine 
Counties. 


^-^  The  intervening  passage  is  underlined  and  the  margin 
marked.  

""  It  was  inter  alia  enacted  by  27  Henry  VIQ,  0.  26,  s.  20^  that  ''all 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  law  shall  proclaim  and  keep  the  Sdssiona 
.  .  .  and  all  other  Courts  in  the  Eneush  Tongue."  As  much  of  the 
business  performed  at  the  present  oiajr  by  the  Counter  CounoUs  was 
previously  performed  by  the  Justices  m  Quarter  Sessions^  this  rule 
as  to  the  exclusion  of  Welsh  (which  is  still  in  force)  seems  also  to  aralr 
to  the  proceedings  of  Coun^  Councils.  (See  Sir  Bidhard  Webmni 
opinion  on  the  point  in  Bye-wmea,  1889-9(h  p.  60.) 

^  The  reference  to  tiie  Statute  is  underuned. 
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Item  that  there  shalbe^  a  Lorde  President  and  Coun- 
saill  in  the  principalitie  and  dominion  of  wales,  as  hath 
ben  accustomed  ;  w/a'ch  President  and  Counsaill,  shall  have 
full  power  and  aucthoritie,  to  heare  and  determyn  by  iheire 
wisdomos  and  disereacons  suche  causes  and  matters  as  be 
or  hor<»after  shalbe  assigned  to  them  by  the  Iringes  ma***  as 
heretofore  hath  ben  accustomed  and  vsed,  And  by  the 
same  lawe  one  Justice  onely  is  appointed  to  execute  Justice 
in  all  those  counties,"*  wtth  as  ample  aucthoritie,  afl  the 
Justice  of  the  kinges  bonche  or  comen  pleaz :  By  the  same 
lawe  is  order  prescribed  to  Sherieffes,  Pregnotarie,"  Justices 
of  peace,  Coroners,  knightes  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Parlyam*  and  to  other  officers  and  offices  as  in  Englamlj 
ever  sithence  have  ben  and  att  this  day  are  put  in 
execucon  :  / : 

Nowe  thestate  that  Countrey  remained  in,  in  the  tyme 
of  E.  the  firste,  H.  the  4'^  H.  the  5\  vntill  the  Counsaill 
was  thus  there  settelled,  is  to  be  compared  w"*  thest-ate  the 
same  is  in  att  this  day  and  then  shalbe  founde,  the  greate 
benefitte  that  succedod  th(iire  labors.  The  former  recited 
lawf^s  in  the  tyme  of  H.  the  4"*,  H.  the  5"*,  and  H.  the 
eiglite  declare  that  th(»y  and  those  of  thenglishe  Counties 
adioyninge,  lyved  as  in  a  Countrey  of  warre  and  not  as  in 
a  Countrey  gouerned  by  lawe : : 

At  this  daie  it  is  to  be  affirmed,  that  in  wales  vniucr- 
sallie,  are  as  civille  people  and  obedient  to  lawe,  as  are  in 
Enghind.  Throughowte  wales  in  every  respect  Justice 
embrased'  and  w/th  as  indifferent"  trialles  executed  in  as 
England,  duringe  the  tyme  of  her  ma***  Iteigne  exceple  3* 
or  4°'  pettye  Coyners,  Noe  treason  hard  of ;  very  setdome 
murder.     In  vj*  yearos    togeather   vnnetlf   one  Robbery 

• 

^  Tho  words  of  tlio  Act  (Sootion  -1)  are  **  That  there  shall  bo  and 
remain  a  President  and  Council  in  the  said  Dominion  and  Princi- 
pality of  Wales  and  the  Marches  of  tho  same." 

-  One  Justice  was  ap]M)int<jd  for  each  of  tho  four  circuits  into 
which  Wales  was  divided.  Within  h'ss  than  a  year  after  this  was 
written,  provision  wsis  niach^  by  18  Klizal)oth,  c.  8,  for  the  api)oiut- 
ment  of  a  se(M>ud  or  Associat<i  Justice  for  oat^h  circuit. 

^  The  Prae-notary  or  Prt>to-notary  (moro  often  Pn)thonotary)  was 
tho  chief  "notary"  or  rej^istrar  of  a  court.  Seo  Owen's  iVwiAroAr^ 
a/tire,  iii.  H. 

*  *•  II.  the  5"  is  written  iu  ailK)vo  lino. 

'   Gladly  accepted  or  availed  of. 

*'  hn})artial. 

^  JScarcely. 
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(comitted  by  the  highe  waye)  harde  of:  Stealinge  of 
Cattell  is  the  chief  evill  that  generally  moste  annoyem  the 
Countrey : 

Thees  stowte  and  greate  Counsellors,  to  bringe  this 
Civilitie  amonges  the  people,  spent  then  theire  yerely 
travaille  in  maner  throughowt  Wales  and  thereby  knewe 
the  people  and  theire  disposi^n  and  occupied  theire  tyme 
in  serchinge  and  tryinge  owte  of  crimynaU  causes  and 
offences,  yeldinge  sev^ere  ponishement  to  euery  offendor, 
defended  the  mener  sorte  from  the  oppression  of  the 
greater,  w^tch  att  that  tyme  was  greate  and  att  this  daye 
wolde  be  greater,  if  that  Counsaill  were  not  continuallye 
readye,  vpon  complainte  to  reforme  them.  And  fyndinge 
the  Comen  sorte  by  taste  of  the  sweetenes  of  Justice,  putt 
in  vre*  amonges  them  by  the  travaille  of  that  Counsaill, 
more  desirous  to  have  Justice  to  remeadye  theire  wronges, 
then  to  revenge  the  same  them  sellffes.  The  Counsaill 
then  provided  for  the  better  gouerTiment  (as  tyme  gave 
occasion)  the  lawes  laste  before  recited.  And  this  was 
thonely  acte  and  travaille  of  this  Counsaill  withowt  w^ich 
or  the  like  labo',  noe  hoape  that  wales  woulde  in  many 
yeres  have  ben  brought  to  thestate  they  nowe  bee.  And 
althoughe  the  same  Counsaill  bestowed  then  theire  labo' 
and  tyme  all  those  dayes  in  sorte  aforesaid  and  in  matters 
apperteigninge  to  gevememew^,  yett  as  tyme  and  libertie 
gave  them  leass''  they  harde  (warrannted  by  aucthoritie) 
the  complaintes  of  poore  suters  and  comonly  vpon  bill  and 
aunswere  tooke  orde',  for  in  the  orderinge  of  an  hundred 
causes  vnneth  there  happened  in  one  of  them  wittnesses  to 
be  produced.  Then  were  there  neather  Connsello"  att  the 
barre  nor  Attorneys  in  Cortte.  A  Secretorie,  A  Clerck  of  ^^^" 
the  Signett,  Clerck  of  the  Counsaill  and  8«  or  4***  vnder  ^yi  " 
Clerckes  that  made  billes  and  a  Porter  were  all  the  atten-  were  mt 
ders  Yf  any  f  elonye  or  outragiows  cryme  were  enf ormed  of  *^jSS? 
they  had  tyme  and  leass'  to  spende  theire  labo'  to  serohe  ^  j* 
and  trye  owte  the  offendors.  And  this  was  aboutes  the  gonerM- 
XXVIII"*  yere  of  his  Eeigne,'  yerely  after  as  the  people  »«^*- 
f ounde  place  to  resorte  vnto,  to  have  vpon  complainte 
theire  wronges  harde  and  remedyed,  the  Countrey 
growinge  to  more  Civilitie,  Sutes  inereaBed,  and  wtth  them 
more  Clerckes  followed,  and  then  one  or  two  learned*  men 

^  Use,  cf .  "  enured  '  Leisure.  '  i^D.  1696. 

^  This  sentence  is  underlined  and  the  nuuigin  mailced* 
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began  to  attende  att  the  barre  and  Clerckes  made  theiu 
selffes  Attorneys  and  by  them  began  the  man/ier  and  order 
used  in  the  Chauncery  in  procedinge  to  heare  causes.  / 

D.^  1.  The    yerely    increase    of  Attorneys',  Counsello"    and 

i^„«.«...«  Clerckes  sythence  that  tyme  hath  ben  such,  as  nowe  there 

of       are  Attorneys  above  xx"   and  one  wtth  an  other  eucrye 

At  tor-  one  twoe  Clerckes,  Counsellors  att   the   barre,   comonlye 

nays.  ^^^^-^  temie,  haulf  a  score  ;  Twelve  Clerckes  att  the  leaste 
whoe  make  billes,^  ifyve  or  sixe  that  attende  the  Signett, 
and  all  those  att  this  Day  occupied.  There  are  nowe  four 
termes  in  the  yere  and  in  euery  terme,  two  or  three 
hundred'  matters  appoint<jd  to  bee  harde,  and  what  ex- 
penses are  susteignecl  in  euery  of  those  matters  wherein 
wittnesses  be  examined  or  the  same  be  harde  is  good  to 
consider :  And  accomptinge  like  nomber  to  euery  of  the 
foure  termes  in  the  yere,  and  like  expences  in  euery  matter 
three  or  foure  thousande  poundes,  wilbe  gathered  att  the 
leaste  to  be  expended  by  yere.  There  are  foure  monethes 
in  the  yere  expended  in  terme  tymes  and  thother  eighte 
monethes  in  vacacon,  one  weeke  with  another  throughowte 
the  yere,  there  passeth  an  hundred  or  two  hundred  proces,' 
and  in  euery  terme  there  are  ended  in  after  noone  Rules 
one  With  another,  by  Commission  to  frendes,  by  wager  of 
la  we  and  by  dismission  vpon  thaunswere  200  matters ;  The 
yerely  chardges  accompted,  w/u'eh  the  very  walshe  Sub- 
iectes  expendeth  in  sutes,  foUowinge  that  Counsaill,  maye 


*  I)^=  Disorder. 

'^  From  tinio  to  time  Parliiimeiit  made  numerous  attempts  to 
limit  the  number  uf  uttomieH  in  Kn^^land.  In  1292  the  maximum 
number  was  lixed  at  120.  but  in  a  little  over  a  century  they  had 
hicreased  to  no  less  than  2,(KK),  an<l  both  in  1402  and  1411  the 
Commons  petition(>(l  the  King  aj^ainst  their  "multitude."  Norfolk 
had  a  bad  reputation  in  this  respect,  and  in  14*V)  an  Act  was  passutl 
prescribing  "  llovv  many  Attornies  may  be  in  Norfolk,  how  many  in 
SSuUolk  an<l  in  Norwich."  As  to  Henry  VIll's  rei}^i,  the  oxcessivu 
number  of  Attorneys  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  "  Dialogue  In'twoen 
Canlinal  Pole  antl  Thomas  Lupset,"'  published  in  Starkey  h  Life  nml 
Lt'ttors  (Karly  English  Text  JS«)ciety,  1878).  Still  later,  there  was 
passed  in  lOO'*),  "An  Act  to  reform  the  Multitudes  and  Misde- 
meanours t)f  Attoniies  and  Solicitors  at  Law."  The  **  vorely  inci^uasu 
of  Attorneys"  was  therefore  by  n»>  means  peculiar  to  Wales. 

*'  Mu(rh  of  the  work  now  done  by  Solicitors,  in  the  preiMinitinii 
of  writs  and  other  legal  doctnnents,  wais  at  this  time  done  by  tho 
ofKiaals  of  the  Court. 

'  "Two  i)r  three  hundred  "  is  underlined. 

'  This  sentence  is  underlined. 
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be  perceaved  herebye.  The  toyle  and  travaill  the  Connsaill 
take  in  hearinge  and  ordering  those  causes  and  sutes 
exccdeth  the  paines  taken  in  any  office  of  Justice  through- 
owte  the  Beakne.  ffor  from  sixe  of  the  clock  in  the  mom- 
inge  untill  sixe  in  the  eveninge  (allowinge  them  a  dynner 
tyme)  before  noone,  and  after,  they  sitt  in  Cortte :  And 
when  leass'  and  tjrme  geveth  libertie  some  such  as  sitt  nott 
in  Cortte  deale  with  the  examinacon  of  prysoners,  so  as 
no  we  by  'this  discourse  yo'"  see  howe  XXX**  yeres  paste  the 
travaille'  of  this  Counsaill  was  expended,  hoUye  in  generall 
causes  of  gouamement  and  the  benefitte  the  same  wroughte 
and  howe  att  this  daie,  that  travaille,  is  turned  to  the 
dispatche  of  pryvatte  causes*  and  complaintes  betwene 
partie*  and  p£u:iie  and  the  successe  thereof,  And  the 
travaille  nowe  taken  is  to  be  comended  and  allowed  soe 
farre  as  the  same  maye  tende  to  healpe  the  oppressed,  and 
so  many  there  be  of  those  poore  symple  ones  m  wales,  that 
beare  wronge  and  soe  many  more  there  woidde  bee,  if  this 
Counsaill  were  not  soe  nere  them,  as  it  is  as  necessarye  to 
contynue  the  maintenance  of  this  Counsaill  as  a  starre 
Chamber  and  Chauncerie  Corte  for  wales,  as  are  the  starre 
Chamber  and  Chauncerie  for  England,  for  it  were  to  be 
dowbted,  if  thaucthoritie  of  this  Counsaill  sholde  cease 
but  two  yeres,  some  parts  of  wales  wolde  in  that  tyme 
growe  so  yll  as  in  tenne  yeres  after,  it  wolde  not  be  brought 
in  the  same  estate  yt  was  in,  and  yett  if  the  same  Counsaill, 
spende  more  tyme  to  satisfie  causeles  exclamacons,  then 
healpe  the  wronged,  that  wolde  be  seene  vnto:  And 
notwthstandinge  yt  standeth  with  reason  that  more  sutea 
sholde  nowe  foUowe  the  Courte  then  before,  when  the 
terror  of  the  oppressor  soe  keapte  vnder  the  sympler  sorte, 
as  they  durste  not  complayne,  or  dowbted  howe  vpon  com- 
plainte,  to  be  harde  and  remedied  yett  oughte  such  care  to 
be  had  in  the  receavinge  of  Sutes  as  vnder  collor  of  sjm- 
plicitie  and  pretence  of  wronge,  cloaked  in  the  pytifull 
complainte  of  the  wicked  vnquiett  and  maliciousepersonne, 
the  harmeles  Innocent  man  be  not  toyled  in  sute  and 
chardged  vpon  euery  such  f  aulse  surmise'  and  complainte. 
And  therefore  is  consideracon  to  be  hadd  to  thende  and 


'-'  The  intervenmg  passage  is  underlined. 
2  «  Pryvatte  causes  "  underlined. 
Surmise  was  a  technical  Old-French  word  f<n*  the  charge  or 
accusation  brought  against  a  person. 


D.  2 
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sequell  of  the  noinber  of  those  causes  wAich  are  before 
recited  and  here  brought  to  be  harde  and  ordered,  whether 
they  falle  o\vt.  to  be  matters  devised,  rather  to  satisfie  the 
will  and  niallice  of  the  exclama^ites,  to  put  other,  whome 
they  mislike  and  mallice  to  costes  and  travell,  either  elles 
they  falle  out,  wronges  don,  worthie  of  redresse  and  order ; 
And  althoughe  it  happeneth  in  this  Corte  as  itt  doth  in  all 
other  Cortt<>s  that  there  shalbe  f ounde  of  bothe  sortes,  yett 
I  thirik,  I  may  afiirme  ytt  that  in  the  hearinge  of  euery 
t^3nthe  cause  vnn(»the  liajipeneth  one  that  hath  order  for 
the  plaintief,  and  tlien  followeth   that  in   Tenne  causes 
harde,  nyne  be  causeles  exclaymes  and  by  that  argument, 
we(>  do  good  to  one  and  harme  to  nyne,  and  then  allowe 
that  in  a  terme  tyme  there  be  300  causes  harde  300  per- 
sons attende  vpcm  those   sutes,  and  after  tenne  in  the 
liundred  there  are  XXX"  that  take  good/     Then  it  fol- 
loweth that  200  and  70  take  lack.     And  they  With  theire 
chardge  and  travaill  and  smalle  recompence  in  comparison 
of  theire  expences,  rotorne  w/th  repyninge  and  mislike. 
Yf  therefore  it  coulde  be  provided  that  none  sholde  be 
harde  butt  such  as  haue  cause  of  complainte,  and  those 
causes   to   be   harde   and   speedilie  dispatched,  that  the 
chardges  in  sute,  do  not  sunnounte  the  benifitte  to   be 
taken   by  the  rocouerye   as  by   sufferinge  protracte   and 
delaies  v(»ry  oft<m  happeneth.     Then  muste  y*  foUowe  that 
this  Counsail,   sholde   not   be   trowbled   with  the  tentlie 
J)  3       matter  they  nowe  bee.     Tlie  money  nowe  expended  in  300 
Sutes   in   a  terme,  drawinge  to  noe   smalle  Some,  wolde 
remayne  in  the  Countrey  and  some  fewe  officers,  Clerckes 
and    Inholders    wolde    take    thereby    wannte,    and    the 
Comynaltio  of  wales  (whoe  as  nowe  live  verye  poorely  and 
hardelye  altliough  againste  theire  willes)    sholde  be  pro- 
vided for  to  kejx*  theire  money  to  theire  selves  and  spende 
tlu^ircj  tyiiK^  and  labo'  aboutes  theire  necessarie  busines  att 
home  w///cli  nowe  they  yerely  spende  in  Sutos  and  then 
sh(»uld(j  this  Counsail  I  haue  tyme  to  travaille  in  the  sup- 
p/vssing«»  of  geut'nille  disorders  as  felonies  and  such  like 
as  they  hadd  att  the  firste  estjiblishment  wAich  muste  be 
confessed    are    nott  soe  severely  looked    vnto    as    were 
requisitte  : : 

And  like  as  experience  doth  teiiche  sucli  as  doe  travell 

'  Tliis  seutuuco  is  uuderliuod  aud  tho  mui^n  luurkod. 
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in  that  service,  that  the  comon  sorte  of  the  people  of 
wales  for  the  moste  parte  are  so  inaliciouse,  as  they  force^ 
not  of  theire  owne  chardge,  soe  they  may  procure  chardges 
to  the  aduersarye  and  fyndinge,  soe  readye  a  passaige  of 
revenge,  as  tyme  hath  taught  them  foUowinge  this  Coun- 
saill,  that  assured  vpon  any  vntrue  surmice  he  may  trowble 
his  aduersarye  with  apparraunce  before  the  Counsaill  and 
not  recompence  him  the  iiij***  parte  of  his  chardges,  howe 
wrongfully  soeuer  the  cause  shall  appere,  doe  therefore 
bende  theire  devises,  and  travell  for  revenge  of  euery 
trifelinge  iniurye  either  offered  or  conceaved,  to  sue  his 
aduersarye,  by  proces  from  the  Counsaill.  And  so  the 
poore  sorte  for  the  moste  parte,  empouerishe  them  selffes 
and  theire  aduersarie ;  And  that  this  is  true,  experience 
teacheth,  that  comenly  when  any  is  enformed  againste  for 
wronge,  ffurthwith  againste  the  same  enformer  will  he  putt 
Informacon  for  some  cause,  and  oftentymes  for  the  very 
matt<»r  he  him  self  is  chardged  with,  and  wherin  he  knoweth 
him  self  faultie,  satisfyinge  him  self  that  he  hath  putt 
the  enformer  to  chardges.  Wherefore  (sithence  they  are 
not  able  to  provide  of  them  sellffes  remedy  for  theire 
greitfes,  although  they  both  deserve  yt  and  smartingly  feele 
yt  and  with  repyninge  speeches  crye  owte  at  jtt)  ytt  is  the 
2)arte  and  dutie  of  the  same  Counsaill  whoe  at  the  be- 
ginninge  travailled  to  bringe  them  to  Civilitie  and  by 
Statute,  are  there  setteled,  to  provide  for  theire  encrease 
in  wealth"  as  the  Statute  doth  recite,  doe  as  caref  ullie  nowe 
seeke  by  theire  wisdomes  to  maineteigne  them  in  wealth 
as  they  did  to  bringe  them  to  obedience,  w*"^  easylie  may 
be  don  by  makinge  narowe  the  open  and  over  broade 
l)assaige  that  all  complaynantes  haue  to  obteigne  proces  to 
woorck,  as  muche  as  in  them  is  that  such  causes,  as 
require  healpe  and  be  meete  for  that  Cortte  maye  be 
harde  and  w'^  dispatch  ordered,  and  faulse  Suggestions 
and  surmises  to  be  prevented,  and  beinge  mette  with,  so 
severelie  2)unished,  as  thereby  the  people  may  be  terrefied 
to  otferr  any  faulse  sumiise  or  complainte  to  obteigne 
proces  againste  any  partie ;  And  for  that  ende  the  orders 


'  They  take  no  account  of,  or  attach  no  importance  to,  their 
owu  expenses.  As  to  the  use  of  "force"  in  this  sense  cf.  The  Ballad 
of  Flodd^yi  Fieldj  iii,  26,  "  And  of  their  lives  took  little  force". 

-  **  Wealth"  is  here  used,  as  in  the  preamble  of  the  Statute  quoted 
above,  in  its  original  meaning  of  "well-being". 
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subsequente  to  be  putt  in  execucon,  w/tich  beinge  dulye 
executed  will  in  srnalle  tyme  woorck  the  effect  aforesaid : 
And  this  don  it  forceth  not  liowe  many  Clerckes  (more 
then  are)  attende,  beinge  provided  for  and  soe  prevented, 
as  they  canne  doe  noe  harme,  for  beinge  brought  from 
walos  and  trajTied  vpp  in  wrytinge  att  the  Counsaill  and 
there  keapte  vnder  good  order  greately  proffitteth  all  the 
partes  of  wales  : : : 

Orders  devised  to  avoyde  and  remove  the 

practizes    at  this   day   vsed    by    maliciouse 

corrupts  and  faulse  surmises  conteigned  in 

billes  of  complainte  exhibited  to  the  Counsaill 

to  bringe  heapes   of  vnfitte  tryfflinge  Sutes 

and   matters   in   Question   before  the  same 

Counsaill  there  in  forme  of  lawe  to  be  harde 

and  determined:   Whereby  greate  expences 

chardges   and  trowble   hath   arisen    to  the 

Subiecte  aswell  compZantantes  as  Deffendaunt 

and  noe  benifitte  to  either  and  to  procure 

tyme  speedilie  withowt  delaye  or  protracte  to 

heare  the  iuste  and  true  complaintes  of  the 

oppressed  needefull  to  be  remedyed  and  to 

streighten  all  Suters  Counsello"  and  Attomes 

to  insscrtte  in  theire  comp/amtes  the  symple 

truth  of  theire  greef  onely  as  itt  is  without 

agravatinge  the  same  by  vntrue  surmises  or 

suggestiones : 

Ffirste  that  noe  Complainte  of  any  pryvate  personne 

cont^igninge  matter  of  wronge  or  iniurye  don  to  his  pryvate 

personne  lands  or  goodes  be  receaved  excepte  the  partie 

wronged  in  i)roper  2)t'rson  exhibitte  the  Comp/amt  or  that 

othe  bo  taken  by  him,  that  deliu'eth  the  bill,  that  the 

Comp/<//Hant  is  soo  aiged,  sycke  or  ympotent  as  wtthowt 

dainger  not  able  to  travaille  orelles  vnder  thaige   of  xxj*^ 

yeres  and  by  his  tutor  or  gardoyne  do  complainte :/ 

Also  that  noe  bill  be  receaved  conteigninge  any  matter 
of  wronge  or  iniurye  don  to  any  person,  his  landes  or 
goodes  excepte  the  complainte  be  exhibited  before  the 
eiule  of  the  termo  next  f ollowinge  tlie  tyme  of  the  cause  of 
sute  geven :  / 

Allsoe  if  complaints*  be  made  for  trespasse  or  wrongful! 
('ntringe  or  disturbinge  of  the  freeliolde  of  any,  or  the 
possession  of  any  tormor  for  yeres  or  att  will  and  surmise 
that  he  is  not  of  habilitie  to  trye  the  Cornell  Lawe  in  the 
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Countie  whej'e  the  wronge  was  comitted  and  therefore  for 
vnequalitie  praye  to  be  harde  in  that  Cortte.  Noe  proces 
to  be  graunted  vpon  any  suche  bill  excepte  the  OompZamt 
be  fir&t  exhibited  to  the  Justice  of  Assise  within  that 
countie  where  cause  of  sute  ariseth  and  he  by  le^^res  or 
otlier  note  of  aliowaunce  recomende  the  hearinge  of  the 
same  for  that  cause  to  the  Oounsaill :/ 

And  also  if  any  complainte  be  exhibited  conteigninge 
force ble  entrey  or  forceble  withholdinge  of  landes,  the 
surmise  to  be  trauersed  as  well  as  the  tytle  and  the  same 
to  be  harde  before  the  tytle,  and  if  the  surmise  of  the  force 
be  not  directly  proved  in  suche  sorte  and  maner  as  it  is 
sett  downe  by  the  complainte  then  the  matter  with  full  costes 
to  the  defenSa^it  to  be  dimissed  and  the  tytle  not  harde :/ 

Item  that  noe  tytle  of  coppie  holde  landes  be  harde 
excepte  againste  the  lorde  withowte  manifeste  testimonye 
that  the  complainte  cannot  haue  indiiferent  tryall  in  the 
lordes  Cortte./ 

Item  that  noe  bill  of  complainte  be  preferred  conteign- 
inge any  tytle  of  ffreeholde,  copieholde,  estate  of  yeres  or  att 
to  be  will  excepte  the  same  be  drawen  by  a  Counsello' 
learned  and  his  name  subscribed :/ 

Item  that  noe  byll  be  preferred  conteigninge  any 
personall  wronge  to  goodes  or  Cattalles  for  debtes  or  not 
savinge  harmeles,  execucions,  extorcons,  assaultes,  affrayes 
and  carryinge  of  weapons,  except  drawen  by  one  of  the 
Attorneys  or  Clerckes  allowed  to  drawe  bylles./ 

AUsoe  that  neither  Counsellors  nor  Attorneys  subscribe 
theire  names  to  any  bylles  drawen  by  any  other  then  by 
themsellfes  o'  in  the  drawinge  whereof  theire  advises  were 
y  elded:/ 

Item  that  all  other  pleadinges  subsequent  euery  suche 
byll  and  thissues  to  be  drawen  and  sett  owt  by  Counsell 
learned  and  Attorney  in  sorte  as  is  appoincted  for  the 
makinge  of  billes  : 

Allso  if  the  detfendaunte  doe  not  aunswere  the  biU  of 
complainte  within  three  Corttes  after  the  day  of  appar- 
raunce  to  paye  for  euery  delaye  vj"  viij^./ 

Allso  the  like  costes  for  the  defecte  vpon  replicacons, 
Reioynders,  Surreiojrnders  and  Rebutters. 

Allso  that  in  all  Comissions  the  daye  and  place  where 
to  execute  the  same  be  sett  downe.  The  Comission  to 
be  to  fowre,  and  by  defaulte  of  anye  two  or  one,  thother 
three  or  two  to  proceede./ 
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AUso  noe  excuse  to  staye  publicaoon,  excepte  that  the 
partie  will  depose  that  withowt  fraude  or  deceipte  of  his 
parte,  suche  wittnesses  as  he  served  with  preceptes  appered 
not  before  the  Coinissioners  and  take  proces  of  €on- 
tempte  againste  them : 

Allso  that  if  the  plaintief  be  not  readye  att  the  day  of 
hearinge  the  matter  te  be  dismissed  with  good  costes,  and 
if  the  deft,  be  not  ready  the  deft,  to  pay  for  that  delaye 
x'  and  X*  for  euery  daye  after.  And  if  he  be  not  ready 
within  three  dayes,  the  Corte  to  reade  the  bookes,  and 
whether  the  deft,  be  ready  or  not  the  Cortte  then  to  heare 
and  order^ 

Allso  if  the  order  passe  with*  the  deft,  by  dismission  or 
otherwise  that  then  he  by  him  self  or  his  Attorney  exhibite 
his  bill  of  costes  what  the  same  hath  ben  sythence  the 
begyninge  of  the  sute,  and  the  same  to  be  allowed  vnto 
him,  the  greater  costes  especially  wherein  it  may  be  proved 
or  appere  the  sute  was  prosecuted  withowt  coUor  of  tytle. 
And  if  the  order  i^asse  with  the  Compl  [ainant]  then  the 
costes  to  be  assessed  in  open  Cortte  after  the  consideracon 
of  the  tyme  the  sute  hath  contynued  and  as  may  be  gathered 
he  hath  expended,  And  this  above  alltliinges  to  be  putt 
dulye  in  execucon./ 

If  any  Counsello"  Attorneys  or  Olerckes  do  purloyne 
any  of  the  bookes  of  the  Cortte  or  after  the  same  be  signed 
by  any  of  the  Counsaill  doe  alter  or  chainge  the  same  by 
razinge,  addinge  or  diminishinge,  the  same  personne  to  be 
ponisiied  by  fyne  and  ymprisonment,  and  vtterly  debarred 
from  all  attendaunce  and  service  in  any  place  Rowmeth* 
or  office  belonginge  to  the  Cortte./ 

Item  the  chief  Clerck  to  take  a  perfect  note  howe  and 
to  wliomo  the  bookes  be  deliuered,  and  the  same  soe  to  keape 
as  if  any  be  missinge  he  be  ready  to  showe  to  the  Cortte 
to  w^liome  the  same  were  deliuered,  otherwise  he  to  pay 
the  Costes  both  parties  haue  bene  putto  by  that  delaye :/ 

If  any  person  preferre  any  bill  to  be  signed  and 
alleadge  the  partie  to  be  presentte  knowing  him  to  be 
absent  to  be  thereafter  excluded  from  makinge  of  bylles :/ 


^  Owing  to  a  hole  in  the  documeDt,  caused  by  folding  the  paper, 
the  remainder  of  this  sentence,  al>out  half  a  line,  is  lost. 

^  To  fall  to,  or  be  given  in  favour  of,  the  defendant. 

^  Room  or  space  (Nares^  Glossary),  It  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
position  or  ofiice. 
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If  any  person  exhibite  any  bill  or  complamt  or 
Informacon  againste  any  other  and  be  enioyned  in  any 
some  to  prosecute  the  same  for  the  Quene  and  after  withowt 
lycence  of  the  Counsaill  agree  with  the  partie  or  pretermitte 
the  prosecucon  of  the  same/  the  same  person  to  be 
fyned  to  the  fowreth  parte  of  the  some,  in  w/iich  he  was 
enioyned  to  prosecute./ 

If  any  one  be  dulye  attainted  before  the  Counsaill  by 
lawfull  proof  to  haue  served  any  other  wth  fallse  billettes^ 
for  apparraunce  when  in  troth  noe  le^^res  were  graunted, 
besides  ffyne  and  ymprisonment,  euery  such  one  to  be 
ordered  to  the  pillorye :/ 

Item  that  noe  bill  be  graunted  att  the  sute  of  any 
pryveleadged  person  in  Cortte  bee  he  of  the  Counsaill, 
Counsello"  att  the  barre,  Attorney  or  Attorneys  Clerck  or 
other  Clerck  or  officer  excepte  the  pai-tie  plaintief  will 
depose  before  the  Counsaill  to  his  knowledge  the  contentes 
of  the  bill  to  be  true :/ 

Item  that  noe  Counsello'  be  permitted  to  pleade  att  the 
barre  excepte  he  haue  ben  vtter  barrester  in  Cortte  of  V" 
yeres  standinge  att  the  leaste./^ 

Item  if  any  person  doe  pretende  subtillie  cause  of  sute 
againste  any  other  and  ytt  be  duly  proved  by  wittnesses 
or  confession  of  the  [par] tie'  that  the  same  was  devised 
through  that  devise  take  any  money  to  staye  the  partie  att 

^  As  to  the  frequent  compounding  of  oflfences  in  the  Great  Sessions 
at  this  period,  see  Owen's  Pembrokeshire y  iii,  45. 

^  Letters  or  writs. 

^  An  "Utter  Barrister"  practically  meant  simply  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Bar,  or  as  the  modern  phrase  is,  a  gentleman  of  the  Outer 
liar — the  three  degrees  among  Counsel  in  the  Tudor  period  being 
Serjeant-at-law,  Bencher  and  Utter  Barrister.  The  junior  members 
were  so  called,  because,  at  the  Moots  or  Mock  trials  held  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  they  had  to  "  sit  uttermost  on  the  formes  which  they 
call  the  Barr".  The  origin  of  the  name  is  fully  discussed  by  the  late 
Serjeant  Pulling  in  The  Order  of  the  Coif,  pp.  114,  175.  An  Utter 
Barrister  was  not  however  allowed  to  practise  until  he  had  first 
completed  a  prescribed  period  of  attendance  in  Court  during  term 
time.  In  1550,  it  was  ordered  that  "  none  should  come  to  any  Bar  at 
Westminster,  and  especially  to  the  Chancery  or  Wliitehall,  under  ten 
years  continuance."  In  159(),  this  p>eriod  of  probation  was  reduced  to 
seven  years.  The  Welsh  Coimcil  was  less  exacting  in  requiring  that 
Counsel  pleading  at  its  bar  should  be  of  at  least  five  years'  "  standing". 
i^eaU  for  Counsel  are  but  a  modem  contrivance.  Down  to  the  17th 
century.  Counsel  had  to  stand  at  the  bar  at  all  times  when  in  Court. 

^  There  is  here  a  hole  iu  the  document  corresponding  to  the 
previous  hole. 
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without  cause  of  purpose,  to  extorte  from  the  partie 
againste  whome  the  sut«  was  taken,  some  rewarde  and 
home,  every  suche  one  over  and  besides  fjrne  andymprison- 
ment  to  be  ordered  to  the  pyllorye. 

If  itt  be  dulye  proved  that  any  Counsello'  Attorney  or 
Clerck  attendinge  pj-osequute  any  cause  before  the 
Counsaill  in  the  behaulf  of  any  other,  havinge  assuraunee 
or  promisso  of  tlie  thinge  sued  for,  or  of  any  parte  thereof ; 
besides  fyne  and  ymprisonment  to  be  excluded  from  such 
place  of  service  or  Roometh  as  he  vsed  before :  The  like 
order  with  all  suche  as  shall  take  any  some  or  somes  of 
money  and  for  the  same  assure  the  Clyentte  to  haue  order 
to  passe  With  him.  And  the  like  order  with  all  such  havinge 
ffeo  certaine  appoincted  either  for  makinge  billes,  proces, 
endorsementes,  examinacon  of  Witnesses  or  other  execu%n 
of  theire  oflice,  as  shall  for  the  executinge  thereof  exacte 
more  or  greater  ffees  :/ 

Item  that  noe  proces  be  graunted  for  the  apparraunce 
of  any  before  this  Counsaill  excepte  the  value  thereof 
exceed  fortie  Shillinges'  :/ 

Item  if  any  surmise  be  mjide  that  the  value  of  the 
thinge  sued  for,  exceede  xl%  and  then  vpon  prouf  it  falleth 
owt  to  be  vndor  the  value  of  xl',  then  vpon  the  hearinge 
the  plaintief  to  paye  the  deft,  costes.  And  in  consideraran 
of  his  false  surmise,  although  the  matter  vpon  exaiaron* 
falle  owte  with  the  plaintief  yett  the  deft,  to  be  dismissed./ 

Item  that  the  porter  kepe  in  gaole  all  such  prisoners 
as  for  contemj^tes  or- breach  of  order  shalbe  comitted  to 
him  in  warde  within  the  castle.  And  if  any  soe  to  be 
comitted,  be  taken  abroade  after  the  comittement  and 
before  his  submission  allowed,  the  keaper  to  be  ponishod 
by  ymprisonment  and  the  partie  soe  taken  abroade,  of 
what  cal  lingo  soeuer  he  bee  for  that  contempte,  to  be 
comitted  to  yrons.  And  that  the  said  porter  nor  any  his 
vnder  porters,  extorte  or  exacte  of  any  personne  to  them 
comitted  for  his  dyett  or  ymprisonment  other  or  greater 
ffees  then  due  and  accustomed  :7 

^  Re^riilations  similar  to  this  and  thiit  which  follown  it  weru  iilmi 
liiiJ  down  as  to  tlio  Kin<^'8  Court  by  (>  Kdwanl  I,  c.  8,  and  4;^  Elisaliuth, 
c.  0,  8.  2.  hut  they  <lo  not  appear  to  havo  1>ih)U  Htnctly  oiiforcod. 

-  Kxauiination. 

-'  Thori)  art)  two  ou(h>rKom(Mits  on  thu  back  of  this  di>cumunt. 
A  Huiall  [>ortion  of  tho  lirst,  whii^li  may  Imj  in  tho  siuno  hand  as  the 
body  of  tliu  Discourse,  is  lost  owing  to  a  liolo  in  the   papor.    The 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Gerard's  Second  or  "  Abbreviated  "  Discourse.^ 


The  notes  w****  I  towld  yo'  Hono'  Resnre  to 
yo'  selff.^ 

Ill   the   former   discourse   this    is   to   be   noted,   that 
althoughe  heare  was  a  settled  Counsell  before  the  XX"* 
yere   of   kinge   Henrie   theighte  Yett   there   ensued   not 
reforme  of   the    walshrie    disobedience   to   the   lawes   of   A  setled 
Englande,  vntill  that  tyme  and  vpon  consideracon  of  the  cownsayle 
cause  whye  more  at  that  tyme  then  before  and  consider-  2Cth^jear 
inge  of  the  personnes  whoe  were  then  appointed  to  serve   of  K.  H. 
in   that   Comission.     Yt  maie  easelie  bee  gathered  that  y*^- 
throughe  the  choise  of  the  personnes  and  theire  travell 
correspondente  the  benefite  of  the  sservice  ensued./ 

Thone  soe  placed  was  Rowlande  Bushoppe  of  Coventrie 
and  Leechfeelde,   called  Busshoppe  Rowlande   whoe  was 
stowte   of  nature,  readie  witted,  roughe  in  speeche,  not  Rowland 
affable  to  anye  of  the  walshrie,  an  extreme  severe  ponisher      B.  of 
of  offende'*  desirous  to  gayne   (as  he  did  in  deede)  credit  C^^^'^^T- 
w"*  the  kinge  and  comendacon  for  his  service.    Suche  one 
as  hadd  noe  neede  of  the  office  for  anye  Wante  of  lyvinge, 


second  is  in  a  different  hand,   and    as   the   date    1583    shows,   was 
added  eight  years  later.     The  first  runs  thus ; — 

"  Wales 
Discourses  for  reformaTtionJ 
Instructions  &  orders  [to  be  ?] 
obsorued." 
The  second  is  as  follows  : — 

**  1583 
A  discourse  of  Wales  &  how  to  reforme  the  abuses, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  W.  Gerrard. 

1583" 

^  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Eliz.,  vol.  107,  No.  10. 

'^  Evidently  put  in  afterwards  by  Gerard  himself.  All  the  mar- 
ginal notes  are  in  a  different  handwriting,  evidently  not  Gerard's, 
aud  uot  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  documeDt. 
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for  besides  the  kinges  allowance  he  spente  the  Revenue  of 
his  Bishoprick  in  that  service.  He  hadd  ioigned^  to  hym 
as  Justice  S'  Thomas  Englefeelde  a  Justice  of  the  comen 
pleaz,  for  leminge  and  discrete  modeste  behaveo'  compar- 

Justyce  ^^'^  ^"*  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^®  Realme.  Suche  one  also  as  for  gaine 
Engie-  served  not,  for  besides  his  offices  above  he  hadd  a  Knight«s 
feH.  Revenues.  These  twoo  thus  ioigned,  assisted  w""  diuerse 
but  not  manie,  some  of  lerninge  some  gent  of  calling  in 
the  enorlisshe  Counties  as  the  Justice  of  Northewales  Thomas 
Bromoley,  Holte^  and  suche  like  in  the  begyning  spent 
their  holle  tyme  in  ti'avellinge  yerelie  eyth'  throughe 
Wales  or  a  great  parte  of  the  same,  in  causes  towchinge 
Civill  governemt  and  by  that  travell  knewe  the  people,  and 
founde  theire  disposicon,  favored  and  preferred  to  auctoritie 
and  office  in  theire  Contreys  suche  ho  we  meane  of  lyvinge 
soever  theye  wen*,  as  thoye  founde  Diligent^  and  willinge 
to  serve  in  Discoveringe  and  tryinge  owt  of  offences  and 
oifendo"-  Theye  likewise  defacecF  and  discountenanced 
othe"  of  ho  we  greate  callinge  and  possessions  soever 
theye  were,  boinge  of  contrarie  Disposicon.  This 
stowte  busshoppes  Dealinge  and  the  t-erro'  that  the 
vertue  of  learninge  workethe  in  the  subiecte  when  he 
perceiveth  that  he  is  governed  vnd'  a  lerned  magis- 
trate, w^^'in  iij  or  iiij°'  Yeres  generallie  soe  terrefied 
theyme,  as  the  verie  feare  of  ponishemt  rather  then  the 
Desire  or  love  that  the  people  hadd  to  chaunge  theire 
Walshrio  wroughte  firste  in  theym  the  obedience  theye 
no  we  bee  growen  into./ 

Then    was   this  Counsell  and   theire    procedinges    as 
moche    feared    reverenced    and    hadd    in    estimacon    of 


^   Joined. 

'^  {See  I'(V/wi?7iro//or,xii,29,iK)te8  2, 3.  As  t<^)  the  Sir  Thomas  Bromley 
referred  to  here,  lie  is  to  be  distinguished  from  his  more  distinguished 
name-sake  and  second  o(^usin,  who  at  a  later  date  became  Lonl 
Chancellor.  Both  are  separately  noticed  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog., 
and  there  are  further  ref(5rences  to  members  of  the  family  in  Clive's 
Ludlow,  211,  242,  244,  2m,  and  Foss's  Biofj.  Diet,  ofjmlges,  V2i^^S.  Sir 
George  Bromley,  mentioned  in  Y  Cymmrotlorj  loc.  cit.,  waa  the 
chancellor's  brother.  Thomas  Holt,  who  held  the  office  of  Justice 
for  the  Carnarvon  Circuit,  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
that  name  seated  at  Grislehurst,  Lancashire,  which  produce<l  several 
lawyers,  including  the  well-know^n  Chief  Justice  (John)  Holt  (1642- 
1710),  whose  father,  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  was  also  a  Serjeant-at-law  and 
Recorder  of  Reading  and  Abingdon. 

^  Destroyed  the  credit  of. 
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the    Walshe    as   at    this    Daye    the    Starre    chamb'    of 
thenglishe./ 

S3rfchens  that  tjme  althoughe  there  hathe  not  succeded 
such  stowte  travellinge  Presidentes,  Yett  ever  vntill  of  late 
tynie   theye  were  assisted  w'^'knowen   lerned  Justices  as  Learned 
Sulyard,  Conesby,  Hare,  Townshende,  Pollarde  and  Woodes,'  Jonesby 
The   afore   named   qualities  and  respectes   in  Busshoppe  Hare, 
Rowlande   and  Englefeelde  are  to  be   wishedd  in  theire   Townes- 
Successo'*.     At  this  Dale,  to  bee  plaine  the  Counsell  and  p®^.^*  , 
Courte  are  neyther  reuerenced  feared  or  theire  procead-   woods/ 
inges  estemed.     There  is  not  neyther  hathe  bene  sithens  The  cause 
the  Queues  Raigne  anie  of  the  Counsell  appointed  to  con-  ^^^^  *^^ 
tynwell  attendaunce  of  suche  profounde  Judgeme?it  as  the  jg  not  re- 
place   requirethe,    or   that    male   be    termed    profounde   u^rensed. 
learned,  comparable  w***  those  meaneste  of  those  that  have 
served  as  Justice  sythens  Englefeelde.     And  as  the  know- 
ledge hereof  hathe  bredd  the  Counsello"  at  the  barre  by 
contemptuouse  carpinge  overmoche  to   deface,   contempn 
and  discountenance  the  benche :  soe  the  Clientes  takinge 
houlde  of  theire  disorde"  are  perswaded  that  everie  orde' 
w"*"  passethe  againste  theym  is  eyth'  throughe  Inorance 
or  Wilfullnes,  of  the  Counsell,  and  soe  doe  departe  wythe* 
repyninge     and    mui'muringe     speeches'     moste    person- 


^  See  the  notes  on  these  Justices  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  xii,  31,  and 
Olive's  LufUoWy  213.  The  following  may  also  be  added  to  what  is  there 
stated.  As  to  the  connection  of  the  Sulyard  family  with  Lincoln's 
Inn,  see  Pulling's  Order  of  the  Co?/,  143,  and  Foss's  Biog.  Diet.,  644. 

Conesby  was  probably  Thomas  Coningsby,  who  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  King's  Bench  5  July  1540.  lie  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Coningsby,  Sergeant-at-law  and  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Another  descendant 
of  Sir  Humphrey  was  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  of  Hampton  Court 
in  Herefordshire  (knighted  by  Queen  Elizabetn  in  1591),  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  in  1608  and  died  in  1625  (see 
Clive's  Ludloio,  259). 

Hare  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  on  14  August  1540 
mce  Coningsby,  and  was  himself  succeeded,  on  21  May  1545,  by  Sir 
Robert  Townsend.  His  successor.  Sir  John  Pollard,  who  died  within 
a  year  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  (1557),  was  previously 
Justice  of  the  Brecknock  circuit,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
on  23  Nov.  1550,  having  been  also  relieved  by  patent  21  October, 
fiom  his  office  of  Serjeant-at-law,  in  order  to  become  Vice-President 
of  the  Welsh  Council.  For  Hare  and  Pollard  see,  further,  Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog. 

^  "  As  in  place  thereof  "  erased  after  "  wythe". 

^  "Passethe  from  the"  erased  after  "speeches". 

M 
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nes  againste  wliome  orde"  are  taken  soe  as  the  evill 
that  male  ensue  is  good  in  tyme  to  bee  considered, 
for  yf  this  Counsall  bee  not  backesetted,  mainteigned,  and 
soe  obaied  as  therbv  the  Contreve  maie  soe  bee  terrified 
as  theye  were  vpon  the  firste  establishm^  more  Iiarme 
then  good  will  succede  their  travel./ 

The  Couusello"  vpon  the  firste  establishm*  served  w*^ 

owt  desire  to  make  gayne  by  that  service  otherwise  then 

geno-all  benefite  to  the  Contreye.     Yt  were  to  be  wished 

and  necessarie  that  all  succedinge  mighte  soe  serve  as  the 

Countrey  by  theynie  and  not  theye  by  the  Contreye  mighte 

reape  private  comoditie  and  benefite./ 

Ouer  Dowl^tless  there  are  Counsello"  over  manie  and  those 

many     for  the  moste  parte  verie  vnfitte.     There  woulde  never  be 

Covvii-    anie  placed  but  w***  recomendacon  frome  the  bodie  of  the 

^"^•""-   Counsell./ 

I  conclude  w***  this  My  tonge  and  not  my  penne  shall 
open  to  Yo''  Whoe  Wee  are  and  what  maner  of  personnes 
that  serve  at  this  daye./ 

It  is  moste  ti-ue  that  the  bodie  of  the  Comunaltie  of 

Wales  are  pore  and  theire  estate  to  be  lamented  of  everie 

pitiful  and  carefull  Magistrate,  for  lie  that  woulde  but 

marke  tlie  pore  simple  Creatures  (I  call  to  godd  to  witnes 

^yth  ^reetf  and  pitie  of  theire  smarte  I  speake  yt)  whoe 

come  and  goe  to  k  from  that  Courte  in  the  yere,  and  the 

small   causes  w*"**  theye  travell  for  when  theye  come  to 

hearinge,  meetor  for  a  meane  vnd'  Stuarde  at  a  Leete  or 

'I'he      lawe  daio  to  be  decifed'  then  for  a  Counse[ll]  settled  for 

d  ^endfn "  gov(Tn(*m'  to   be   occupied    w'*"   all,   would   saie  to    him 

before  the  solf,   Yo''    pore    Walshe    Creatures    yt    is    not  yo"*    but 

cownsayh^  tliose  appointed  to  govorno  yo"  whoe  bee  the  causer*  of  yo' 

^A'etcs^^  boggorie  for  tlie  stablishm^  is  to  devise  for  yo'  wealthe  that 

^ych   ^,^^r  inalicious  &-  wilfull  disposicions  cannot  p'cure  to 

yo^  sellt* ./ 

I  have  protested  to  comitte  to  yo'  secretie  what  I  knowe 
„,^     „      may  doo  the  Contrie  good  and  therefore  muste  touche 

J  he*  oil  vci'  • 

of  exami-  «nche  as  lam byt^d"  to  Love.     And  furth'  there  is  an  office 

iiarship   by    lier    Higlioiios    of    lat^?    yores    newehe   graunted   of 

abused.    Examynor   and   a  new(»   foe  appointed,   her  Ma"*  abvsed 

vpon  the  tirsto  graunting  the   benefite  of  that  is  to  my 

frende  but  the  smarte   soe  to  the  Contrie  as  not  to  be 

sutforod./ 

^  Query  decided.  '  Bound. 
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The  porters  Lodge*  was  in  Busshoppe  Rowlandes  tyine  ^^^ 
suche  a  straite  place  of  ponishein'  as  the  comen  people   Lo^gg 
termed   yt  a  hell,   and  nowe  is  growen  to  noe  terro'  of  abused, 
ponishmen'  of  the  bodie  but  a  gullf  throughe  fees  to  suck   ^• 
vppe  a  meane  man./ 

The  multitude  of  Clerckes  harme  not  the  Oontrie  but 
dothe  great  good  if  there  were  three  tymes  as  manyo  of 
the  Walshe  Touthe,  to  be  trayned  vppe  in  writinge  for 
that  in  everie  parte  of  Wales  by  those  Clerckes  experience 
ord'  and  Civilitye  encreaseth  soe  as  the  ord"  devised  be 
duelie  putte  in  execucoS,  w°**  done  I  dare  affirme  that  in 
twoe  yeres  three  partes  of  the  Counsello"  Atturneys  and   D.  8. 
Clerckes  will  seeke  to  lyve  in  other  places  and  by  other 
trade,   and   twoe   or   three   thowsand  poundes   will  alsoe   TheDyet 
yerelie  be  kepte  in  Wales  that  at  this  daie  is  vanilie  spente   ^^^.e^e, 
in  wranglinge  sutes  at  that  Counsell./ 

The  Queue  gevethe  honorable  allowaunce  to  kepe  the 
howse  viz.  xx^'  the  week  and  200  markes  to  be  bestowed  in 
forren  expences,  and  the  fynes  arisinge  in  that  howse  to 
paye  Counsello"  attendaunt"  the  pz^rsivauntes  and  ordenarie 
office'^'  there  theire  fees  and  allowaunces.  The  Debtes 
w*=^  are  to  be  paied  owte  of  those  fynes  at  this  daie  are  a 
thousande  markes  and  above  and  w'**  out  bett'  consideracon 
will  soe  encrease  as  force  ordenarie  St^rvito"  for  wante  of 
paymente  to  geve  over  that  service./ 

The  Cy vilitye,  obediens  and  the  Dutifull  embrasinge  of 
Justice  amonges  the  people  of  Wales  at  this  daie  compar- 
able w*^^  thenglishe  requirethe  a  like  government  as  in 
luigland  viz.  twoe  Justices,  but  of  those  and  o'  fynes  & 
niyne  opynion  of  helpe.  I  leave  yt  and  oth'  matt", 
worthie  of  Reforme  to  speeche,  for  the  same  would  be 
overtedious  to  wryte,  and  mye  repaire  not  longe  to./^ 

^  In  this  connection,  it  may  l>e  mentioned  that  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  dealing  with  offenders  at  this  period  was  that  the  Sheriff  had 
no  county  prison  in  which  to  lodge  his  prisoners.  Dr.  David  Lewis, 
writing  to  Sir  Edward  Stradling  in  1578,  pointed  out  that  the 
"  slieere  [of  Glamorgan]  doth  wante  a  convenient  gaole  to  serve  the 
shieriffe  always  as  occation  shall  requir"  {Stradliny  Correspondenc€y 
233),  and  this  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  county  gaoler  (Ibid., 
.50,  269). 

^  The  endorsement  of  this  document  has  been  destroyed. 


€^t  ^teuB  Cottt^t  ^tii^^ntn. 


By  Professor  RHYS. 


The  word  'peithyneuy  according  to  Dr.  Davies's  TTcfeA- 
Laiin  Dictionary^  means  "  tegula,  scandula,  asser,  lamina", 
and  it  is  derived  from  peithyny  which  is  the  Latin  pecten^ 
pectin-is  ^  a  comb,'  borrowed,  and  he  gives  peithyn  y  gwydd 
as  meaning  "pecten  textoris".  Similarly  Pughe  explains 
peithyn  as  "  the  reed-work  of  a  loom,  a  slay ;  a  slate,  a 
tile,  or  other  plain  body,"  and  adds  ^^ peithynau  oltayn,  the 
cogs  of  a  wheel".  Under  peithyn  en  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  meaning  of  that  word : — *^  a  plain  body,  as 
a  slate,  tile,  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  like ;  the  elucidatory 
or  frame  of  writing,  the  book  of  the  ancient  bards,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of  four-sided  or  three-sided  sticks 
written  upon,  which  were  put  together  in  a  frame,  so  that 
eacli  stick  might  be  turned  round  for  the  facility  of  read- 
ing." So  the  ideological  connection  between  the  word 
2)cithynen  and  the  Latin  pecten  is  based  on  the  appearance 
of  the  frame  of  which  the  poithynen  consists. 

Our  Jesus  College  peithynen  consists  of  fourteen  four- 
sided  sticks  or  stiives,  measuring  about  144  inches  in 
length  and  held  together  by  two  split  boards  lOJ  inches 
long.  These  boards  are  tied  with  a  cord  at  each  of  the 
four  ends,  and  they  are  so  socketed  as  to  allow  the  staves 
to  revolve.  On  the  right  hand  the  staves  extend  about 
two  inches  beyond  the  8i)lit  board,  and  these  two-inch 
ends  are  intended  for  th(^  iacility  of  turning  the  staves 
with  the  hand  so  i\%  to  expose  their  faces  for  reading 
according    to    one's    wish.     The  right  end   of  the   top 
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stave  is  broken  off  even  with  the  board,  otherwise  the 
peithynen  is  perfect,  the  wood  being  stained  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  It  should  have  been  added  that 
though  the  staves  have  four  faces  or  four  sides,  that 
a  little  of  the  edges  between  those  faces  has  been  taken 
systematically  off,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  prevent  the 
letters  cut  on  one  face  from  running  into  letters  cut  on  the 
contiguous  faces.  The  first  three  staves  contain  four  lines 
each,  the  fourth  contains  two  only:  and  these  fourteen 
lines  are  shewn,  with  their  interpretation,  in  the  accom- 
panying photographic  reproduction,  which  represents  a 
series  of  rubbings  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Daniell.  The  first 
line  on  each  stave  is  distinguished  by  a  top  notch  to  the  left. 
In  the  illustration  the  staves  should  all  be  of  the  same 
length,  but  only  the  written  portions  of  them  have  been 
rubbed :  that  is  why  they  appear  here  of  various  lengths. 
Our  peithynen  has  thus  on  it  three  alphabets,  two  of 
which  have  nothing  very  specially  Welsh  about  them,  but 
the  first  or  bardic  alphabet,  though  consisting  in  the  first 
instance  of  modifications  of  the  English  or  Roman  alpha- 
bet, has  a  number  of  new  forms  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Welsh  spelling.  A  lucid  and  decisive  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  alphabet  will  be  found,  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Thomas  Stephens,  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  in  the  pages 
of  the  Archceologia  Gambrensis  for  the  year  1872,  p.  181 
et  seq.  He  shows  that  this  alphabet  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  vogue  among  the  Welsh  bards,  especially  those 
of  South  Wales,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  use 
of  this  system  had  not  ceased  when  Llewelyn  Si6n  wrote 
in  reference  to  it  about  1613.  Llywelyn  Sion  died  in 
1616,  and  it  is  from  his  writings,  probably,  that  Edward 
Williams,  better  known  as  lolo  Morganwg,  a  Welsh 
antiquary  and  poet  of  the  last  century  (1745-1826),  derived 
his  information :  our  peithynen  is  the  handiwork  of  lolo. 
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1 68  The  Jesus  College  Peitkynen. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  writing  in  the  peithynen  itself, 
as  already  seen  above,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  John  Jones,  otherwise  known  as  loan  Tegid,  who 
was  precentor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  in 
1837-I8;^9.  In  a  note  at  p.  260,  he  wrote  as  follows:  " In 
the  archives  of  the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  there 
is  a  mahogany  Peithynen,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  Bardic 
Alphabet,  consisting  of  16  primitives  and  22  derivatives, 
cut  with  a  knife  by  lolo  Morganwg,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  College.  Dr.  W.  O.  Pughe,  in  his  Grammar,  has, 
however,  arranged  the  order  of  the  alphabet  differently  to 
that  on  the  Peithynen;  and  has  also  added  five  letters 
to  the  class  of  derivatives,  of  which  additional  letters  he 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author." 

On  this  I  have  merely  to  remai'k  that  the  wood  is 
stained  so  as  to  look  somewhat  like  mahogany;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  mahogany :  1  am  assured  that  it  is  some  kind 
of  fir. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  the  Monk's  alphabet 
and  the  Blind  Man's  alphabet  Bardic  forms  occur ;  but 
I  cannot  find  that  the  Blind  Man's  has  had  any  actuality 
beyond  this  peithynen,  whore  it  is  due  to  lolo's  ingenuity. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  very  happy  use  of  the 
peithynen  has  been  made  by  our  poet,  Ceiriog  Hughes, 
ill  his  poem  on  Myfanwy  Fechan  o  Gastell  Dinas  Brftn :  the 
bard  Hywel,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  manages  to  tell 
her  his  complaint  by  means  of  a  peithynen,  which  he  deftly 
l>laces  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  where  Myfanwy  was 
sure  to  see  it.  The  readers  of  YCijmmrodor  are  so  familiar 
with  the  incident  as  not  to  require  me  to  quote  the  lines 
in  this  brief  notice  of  the  peithynen. 

Jesus  CoUegej 

Dec.  30th,  1S99. 


Cpmmrotjorion  3Rtcorlj  Series. 


Taxi'lenofthepnblloationaf  WuUhBaeoriS*,  wliiuliluuIfarMfuotinio  nitaapl»d  ibti 
tbon^'btDuFleLulliig  Welih  CJohuluta,  t»okAdelliilteiui<lDnict!i^iiliupD  nlttiumtivllni; 

otLbL-CfiDiiir'i'li.n'iMri  ^t'Ci.uiriof  the  NatJociil  Kiitcddfod  boUl  m  Bnovn  tii   lHlfi. 
In  I'll'    im:     '        '*   '  .<  (tMtmeDtlnglt   WU  stioiRi  that  il  THuI.  qntuilltv  cf 

ni;:!'    '  .!:iii;lb«  bUlory  of  Wftlvs  still  raiu&iii«l  bariod  In 

|Mi;.:>     '  '  -Ana  that  Hiicb  u(  the  Wojab  Cbroalcle*  ni  hnJ 

1u.<''.  .  •I'iiUxl  ia  u  nuunwr  whtoli  iuu!  not  falttllwi  Ota 

An  It  iipp<i.'i,[>"l  IIihI  ih<'  (i.i^<:riitnotit  dnoUnod  to  undnrtoka  unj  tarlhn  iiubUca- 
Hon  of  i>atiH:f  Welsli  [tficonix,  It  wu  Hae£a«:dil  b^  Sir  Jutm  WUUfttu«  Miat  Iho 
CoDDcll  of  tbc  Cymmiodurlw  Hnnlety  abould  talM  tie  wurh  in  IikdiL,  imd  estniiUaU  « 
xejianLlo  fimd  lot  that  purpose. 

Ih*  ConQftU  am  ot  Oirinlon  Uiftta  wort  of  this  nn  —■■-'=- 
privato   onCei-ptixo.  atUioogh  tbtgr  tbkokfallj  ooltnowl'' 
Welaliaen  tv  micb  (aen  iw  Sir.  a.  T.  Cl»rk  of  Tal^ipirii,  '■ 
Ur.  J.  QwunautryB  BvADB,  Mr.  Ownn   IMwArdit,  JUr.   K 
foMOT  Jobn  Rh^,  and  tbey  [nlly  &p{>rQO<ata  tbe  vkJuilIiI'j 

Private  eat«rprtiie  hu  euablad  tbc  CounoU  Miuuo, without  otnr.  to  tbo  t^oolot]',  U» 
Dj<t  Qiuiiber  of  tbe  Series  tibioh  tbpj  Itnvo  imdartiLkcn,  Tbc  nd<t,lnn  nt  Oneit't  jW- 
h-aibi>Arr«.  two  p&it»  of  wbicb  hAvn  tilttAdj  ttcr^  Imand).  In  t)i(i  /Mai  I  to  Ur.  IIiiiw; 
Owisn—n  mcEiiber  of  tbe  fioclutf 'm  Cootictl  —of  Iodk  ttsd  Ofduooi  laboor;  uad  i:if  an 
nxModitoni  of  a  sura  (it  moov^r  ttUcb  wonlil  enable  any  putriDtio  Welabaim  nbo 
follows  ibnt  ex&tnple  to  present  rimUttr  nnmbon  of  Uiu  proponid  Bodea  ta  hi*  ci>iiRtrr~ 

Tbe  iie»)Dd.  number  of  tbs  Soric*  connst*  of  Rocorili  trttm  ilin  tluUiLn  Cmtt 
Bulbi  (A.D.  13tH-E).  ediloi]  bj  Mr.  K.  Anhor  Koborts,  of  Lhe  Foblio  B«ooii]  OHIw.  j1 
Catalag-uo  ef  the  W'eUfi  MantucnjiU  in  tA*  BrilUh  Mvxewm ;  tt  trao»nript  of  Tht 
Slack  Soet  of  St.  De-vHt,  aj»l  sow  tKlilious  tA  Newavu  tuid  Qiidat  on)  la  ecntru  oC 


iil£m.Jt"l 


I-  l.itl  to 
'.I  Knw), 


^ 


In  th«  (ntnro  nuiobara  of  thq  SertM  nill  bo  [nbUjihtd,  from  |>uyic  or  (frliraM 

n^..  with  Introdnotiota  atiA  Kutva  b^  oompetanl  tcboUra,  liDiiIi  Riuxwd*  bi  will    ' 

tbiow  Uglit  on  ■oroo  period  of  WoUh  UMtoiT-.    Ttieao  paUicitbai  vlll,  ttiu  Unonell  * 

trust,  go  tnr  to  icQiora  IrniD  tlia  Prindpall^  tfie  dUlionoar  of  bcliig  Uw  an];  natlni)   j 

in  EBfopc  whtcb  U  wltliinil  .'inyttlpiv;  Ji|ifir.M(^h!ii,:  to  £,  ic^limi.ifli'  lii." 

IC  In  tlOtWlltO  tmik'  'ir        ""  ■"  "    " 

b{ir  will,  ii  fafuitleijiiil'  i 
,   Ir  tiCMwiur  to  form  a  !< 

have  rcMlvnl  to  do,  -ir    w.  - 

TboDMnLGwli,  Bart.,  HI"'  '     "i><lurtiiu~ 

coDtn^  of  tijo  OouiioU,  titu  will  !':■  ■  .ml  ut  iiiuauai«/. 

Il  wU)  Im  apptluablo  DUlel)'  k>  t)<.  m^L  tta  auxniDt  ol 
reccdptii  and  pnTnxicila  will  be  Bniir 

Towftrdis  the  orprniai  of  p.i'  '.  ■.  .i  r  tioiiitalvui  tH  * 

position  to  Bct  :■.-'■'-    •■— -  ■'■'—  '     ■  ,.,  „. .,..  Ktiiiil  tJio  mill  of 

£100.  A  ODii'iii  i!  uwuiltuis  Id  Iba  mnkt  of 
Uw  SoeWty  - , 

Th(tC.»K:  -•-lapUbT  onaiicJp  in  ilit* 

ro»llj  Diiiioii  I ;  pmiui  nrtnn  acilqulUo*  »f 

ibsir  land,     'Id  jiLt/:'.  [h;.  i;-cj:.id  of  Ltifto  a!ilJi;imii-Ti  nilJlln  Ilio  nnusii  of  uTWV  WobU    . 
sttidant  id  im  aorcmtft  nsd  tniaUl^t>la  fona,  And  to  «nttl>]«  liiJii  to  uulbrt^tl  tin 
growth  of  tlio  MtioiJil  Nod  inxliriiiual  Uto.  \a  »  wurk  wtitol)  iboulO  linlte  nil  Welifa* 
, .  ,i«a  toi  the  bonvtlt  of  Uielr  oouutTjnMui,  Blid  (or  tb«  boooiu  of  Wkk*. 

^■P  M,  CJUXOHIZ  I.A)tB.  LOXDOB.  V.O. 

*,'  Chequoa  may  be  aent  lo  S.  VtNCKKT  EVANS,  aowoUiry  <o  tlio 
Btmoumblo  Soolety  at  C/innirodorion,  Bl,  Clmtiu^y  tnuiu,  W.CX,   , 
orOMMd  "Xiondon  Joint  Stoak  Bank,  UnUled,  to  tlte  orikUE  of  Uia  J 
Cymmrodorloa  Bwoord  Sortes  Fund." 


